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Not the least important of the contributions by life 
insurance officers to the report of the committee on future 
rates of interest—which reported at the late. national con- 
vention of insurance department officials—was the letter of 
President DeWitt, of the Union Mutual Life insurance 
company, which we printed last week. Mr. DeWitt is 
accounted a sagacious financier and keeps himself pretty 
thoroughly posted upon investments and their values. The 
Union Mutual Life insurance company enjoys, we believe, 
the distinction of having earned a very large rate of interest 
upon its investments always; and, therefore, whatever 
President DeWitt may have to say upon the subject is of 
more importance than the opinions of a great many officers 
who do not attend to the financial affairs of their companies. 


WE have no doubt that the controversy which has just 
opened between the New York Life and the Equitable Life, 
over the respective merits of the new ‘‘accumulation pol- 
icy,” of the one and the “free tontine policy ” of the other, 
will be an extremely good natured contest and that if a little 
ginger creeps into the remarks of either belligerent, it will 
be understood that its use is purely pickwickian. We im- 
agine that this must be the’case because the president of the 
New York Life insurance company was but recently a high 
councillor in the company which he has now challenged to 
combat, and it is not to be supposed that the glamor of the 
old love can so soon have been dissipated by the taking on 
of the new. So ali whom it. may concern may expect a rare 
treat in this croszing of blades by two of the most expert con- 
troversial swordsmen in the world of insurance. And what 
an ‘‘ad.” at small cost it will prove fcr both companics! 
For example there will be no charge for this notice. 


In his address before the Underwriters’ Association of 
New York State, the retiring president says of a co-insur- 
ance clause, ‘‘I consider it absolutely impossible to make a 
fire rate on a risk unless based upon some percentage of 
insurance value.” We refer to this here merely as indicat- 
ing what is probably the universal belief of underwriters— 
a belief which would more generally result in corresponding 
practice were it not for the feeling which so many under- 
writers have, that it is really a matter of much less 1m- 
portance to them than to the insured. But it has always 
seemed to us that the fire underwriter had a duty to perform 
to society and that he did not perform it so long as he 
assessed the fire tax as unequally as it is now done by 
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permitiing property owners to insure any proportion of 
their property which they choose. Now, that the matter 
has been brought so prominently up for discussion, let us 
hope that the Tariff Association of New York City will, in 
the interests of justice and fair play between men, insist 
upon the eighty per cent. co-insurance clause, or else sub- 
stitute for it a full co-insurance clause. This clause has 
only to be understood to be generally accepted by that part 
of the public which wants insurance. 


Is there a reason, outside of the question of rates, why 
dwelling houses in the state of New York should be unprof- 
itable as fire hazards? We remember that many years ago 
attention was called by prominent underwriters who were 
engaged largely in dwelling house business, to the fact that 
the losses upon this class of business throughout the country, 
and especially in the state of New York and some of the 
New England states, were far in excess of the net premiums. 
And now comes the president of the most prominent rating 
association in New York state, who recommends an increase 
in the farm rates that will ‘‘at least furnish the companies 
writing that business, enough income from the class to 
make it self-sustaining.” Our own impression is, that in 
the New England states, and possibly in New York, the 
choicest farm risks go to the mutuals or to a few companies 
making this class of business a specialty, and that the 
poorer risks are left for the stock companies to struggle for 
and, finally, to pay for. There is more of the element of 
moral hazard in farm buildings, in our judgment, than 
there is in any other class of insurable property. 





THE disturbance in Virginia over the fire insurance 
commissioner’s pledge, has resolved itself into a condition 
in which compromise is not possible, and one side or the 
other must give way absolutely and without reserve. It is 
a condition in which the protesting agents are at the disad- 
vantage. Their cause has been weakened by the submission 
of a large number of their fellows to the requirements of 
the companies, and they do not present a united front. 
Their cause has, too, a weak point, which we think is fatal 
to it, and that is that the Virginia business has, as a whole, 
been unprofitable for a long time. Surely it would seem 
that a Norfolk agent who tells his company that he cannot 
agree to work for a smaller profit than heretofore, must do 
it with a blush at his own assurance. Besides, the com- 
panies have gone so far in demanding acquiescence in fifteen 
per cent. commission ,by Virginia, that retreat would mean 
now a break-down in ali the other states in which the rate is 
established. This they cannot afford, and the consequence 
is that the weaker party in the controversy must yield. 
The meeting in New York this week of companies do- 
ing business in Virginia, in which it was determined that 
those of their agents who have refused to sign the commis- 
sion pledge, must do it at once or return their supplies, 
leaves no alternative to the agents. At the Richmond con- 
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vention of the agents June 22, a resolution was adopted re- 
questing the companies to meet their agents at a conference 
at Old Point Comfort, at which these differences might be 
talked over. The companies have, in response, taken the 
position that such a meeting could be of no value, as the 
situation cannot admit of compromise and so they decline to 
accede. These will seem hard lines to the agents, and they 
really have cause to complain of the form in which their 
submission is exacted, but what can they do about it ? 


In the communication addressed to the editor of this 
paper by the Spectator Company, which is printed in an- 
other column, the writer holds what appears to us to be 
unusual ideas of the courtesy due to a book publisher. He 
takes. Dr. Morrison to task for not having been polite 
enough to communicate with the publishers before ‘‘ rush- 
ing into print” with his criticisms upon Messrs. Willey 
and Smith’s book. We cannot see that Dr. Morrison owed 
courtesy to either the editor or the publishers of a work 
which, purporting to be a text book, contained errors which 
were so ‘‘self-evident that no mathematician would be mis- 
led by them,” and therefore was fairly open to criticism by 
any one. Presumably such a book is not edited carelessly 
nor published in haste, especially when it is a revision of 
a work which has been a standard publication over twenty 
years. Both the editor and the publishers of this book have 
had ample time to notify not only the purchasers but the 
general public, that it was so full of errors as to neces- 
sitate a new edition. Not having done this they must not 
be surprised if they are called to account. We obligingly 
suggest that before publishing the new edition they ask Dr. 
Morrison, who is certainly a mathematician, for further 
criticism. 








facts and Opinions. 





THE superintendent of insurance of the Ohio department 
submitted three questions to Attorney-General Richards of 
that state as to the terms upon which foreign insurance com- 
panies may do business in Ohio. The questions and answers 
were as follows: 


First— Does section 3604 require the entire capital stock of a company of 
another state to be fully paid up? 

Second—Will the statute be fully met if the entire capital stock of such 
company is paid up in accordance with the laws of the state of its 
organization ? 

Third—Will said provision be fully met if $100,000 of its capital stock is 
paid up? 


‘The doubt which suggests your inquiry,” replies the 
attorney-general, ‘‘ arises from the wording of the second and 
third clauses of the portion of section 3604 quoted, namely : 
‘ Nor unless the entire capital stock of the company is fully 
paid up, and invested as required by the laws of the state 
when organized.’ It is insisted by some that this means ‘nor 
unless the capital stock of the company is paid up and in- 
vested as required by the laws of the state where organized.’ 
But to reach this construction it is necessary to ignore not 
only the comma after ‘paid up,’ but the word ‘ entire’ before 
‘capital stock,’ and the word ‘fully’ before ‘paid up.’ My 
own opinion is that these clauses should be read separately. 
They require : 


‘“* First—That the entire capital stock of a Foreign company shall be fully 
paid up. 
* Second—Invested as required by the laws of the state where organized. 


‘“This provision requiring the entire capital stock of a 
foreign company to be fully paid up is the same provision ap- 
plicable by section 3591 to Ohio companies, whose ‘ whole 
capital’ is required to be ‘paid in.’ The answers to your 
second and third queries follow, as a matter of course, from 
what I have said.” 


THE following is a list of the committees appointed by 
the national convention of insurance department officials 
held at St. Paul, June 15-16, to serve for the year ensuing : 


Executive Committee—Talbott, Linehan, Smith of Minnesota; Frenden- 
feld. 

Committee On Laws and Legislation—Merrill, Kinder, Fyler, Root. 

Committee on Assets of Insurance Companies—Linehan, Fyler, Vander- 
pool, New York; Lyons, fowa; Townsend, Maryland. 

Committee on Blanks for Annual Statements—McEwen, Ohio; Smith, 
Massachusetts; Brinkerhoff, Illinois; Harvey, Missouri; Vanderpool, New 
York. 

Special Committee on Guaranty Insuranee Reserves—Luper, 
McEwen, Ohio. 

Special Committee on Non-Forfeiture Life Insurance Policies—Merrill, 
Babcock, Nebraska; Luper, Harvey, Whiting of Maine. 

Committee on Miscellaneous Affairs—Root, Blakely, Kansas; Kenny, 
Montana ; Henderson, Colorado; Goodrell, Lowa. 

Committee on Unauthorized Insurance—Kinder, Root, Merrill, Ellerbe, 
Talbott. 

Committee on Rates of Mortality and Interest—Talbott, Smith of Massa- 
chusetts; Whiting, Harvey, Sprague. 

Committee on Place of Meeting—Fyler, Henderson of Coiorado; Vander- 
pool, Brinkerhoff, Linehan. 

Committee on Limitation of Amount of Business of Life Companies— 
Luper, Merrill, Vanderpool, Fyler, Ellerbe, Root, Talbot. 

Committee on the Codification of Insurance Laws—Henderson, Lyons, 
Babcock, Kenny, Kinder. 

Committee on Standard Fire Policies—Linehan, Talbott, Harvey, Fren- 
denfieid, Smith of Massachusetts, Blakely, Babcock. 


Harvey, 


THE national convention of the assessment life and acci- 
dent companies was held at the Hotel Iroquois, Buffalo, N.Y., 
beginning on Tuesday of this week. We learn from the 
Spectator’s special report that Mr. William Brother Smith 
presided, and a large number of companies were represented 
by delegates. Several papers were read. The most interest- 
ing statement made at the meeting was the annual report of 
the aggregates of the business done by all classes of assess- 


ment companies, inclusive of the fraternals, last year. The 
following are the figures : 

Number of companies reporting either in full or in part..... 468 
New members admitted during 1891.............ccseeccescesess 585,593 
New insurance written during 1891..............ccccsecessccces $1,386,078,590 
Number of members at close of 1891...................0e0ece0e 2,957,283 
Insurance in force at close Of 189152. . ue ees tec cceeeeaeieniee $6, 285,582,000 
Amount of payment by members during 1891................. 66,891,753 
Total Income: during 1891s acs tee cers clealee ene tte hele ee ele eee 75,182,465 
Death claims paididiring 189i sos centcs perce neti anion ere 49,725,500 
Expense of conducting the business.................ccceeeeeees 15,710,510 
Assets, invested and otherwise, close of 1891................... 37,011,102 
Total losses paid since OrganizatiOn..........sececcscscescsceccs 393,245,334 


THE report of the directors of the Royal of Liverpool for 
the year 1891 states that the fire premiums for the period, 
after deduction of re insurances, amounted to £1,607,030, and 
the net losses to £990,216. Deducting agents’ commission and 
all management expenses, the net profit on the fire business 
amounts to £80,402, and the interest on the fire fund and ecur- 
rent balances to £30,913. The accounts presented include the 
business of the Queen company during the second half of the 
year only. The amount at the credit of the profit and loss 
account at end of 1891 was £596,126, and the directors recom- 
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mended, in addition to the interim dividend of 12s per share 
paid in January last, a payment of 23s. further dividend on 
July 1, both free of income tax, leaving a balance of £382- 
217. After providing for the dividend, the funds of the com- 
pany will stand as follows: Capital paid up, £366,702: fire 
fund, £700,000; conflagration fund, £200,000—£900,000 : reserve 
fund, £1,582,394 ; life funds, £4,546,577; superannuation fund, 
£40,041; reserve fer expiring treaties of the Queen, £76,427; 
balance of profit and loss, £382,217. 





THE condition of insurance legislation in Kentucky is 
summarized thus by the Jnswrance Herald. The legislature 
has been in session since last December, and its wind seems 
to hold good still : 


Only two bills have passed both houses. One of these authorizes fidelity 
and guarantee companies of other states to do business in this state. The 
other provides for the incorporation and regulation of town and country 
co-operative or assessment fire insurance companies. The ‘ Valued 
Policy” bill has passed the house and is resting quietly in the orders of 
the day in the senate. The senate bill providing that no insurance shall 
be written on property in this state, by agents not residents of this state, 
has passed the senate, and, upon reaching its second reading in the 
house, was referred to the judiciary committee fora report asto its con- 
stitutionality. The general revision of all the insurance laws of the state 
is embraced in the corporation bill, which has passed the senate. No 
material changes are proposed in the insurance laws, but the senate 
amended the bill so as to reduce the salary of the insurance commissioner 
from $4,000 to $3,000 and that of his deputy from $2,000 to $1,800, and to 
allow only $1,200 for clerical force, instead of $3,000 as heretofore. 


A NEw fire insurance company is being organized in 
Brooklyn, with $200,000 capital, according to the Brooklyn 
Hagle, which has had a reporter at work trying to pump 
@ number of local underwriters who do not respond freely. 
What has been learned is that the company is to be non- 
tariff and non-co-insurance clause and will write only ‘‘se- 
lected’ risks. It is to be called the Montague, after that 
street in Brooklyn in which insurance agents most do con- 
gregate. Mr. Seelye Benedict of Beecher & Benedict is the 
alleged promotor and prospective president and the Hagle 
gives the following names as those of the incorporators : 
Edward Salt, H. D. Heissenbuttel, J. H. Watson, O. M. 
Mears, H. A. Gubner, H. P., Burger, J. M. Palmer, William 
Flandreau, C. W. Van Riper, Joseph Hess, Joseph Mathias 
and George Brown. Some of this may be true and a more 
of it not so. Meanwhile the reporters are hustling. 


THE Continental of New York, has been re-admitted to 
membership in the National Board of Fire Underwriters. It 
has been outside the organization, of which it was one of the 
founders, ten years. In our issue of June 3, 1882, the follow- 
ing paragraph, announcing the withdrawal of the Continen- 
tal from the board, appeared : 


The withdrawal of the Continental of New York from membership in 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters was officially communicated to 
Secretary Skilton of the National Board this week. The resolution 
adopted by the National Board at the last meeting ‘* that a strict, unswerv- 
ing adherence to ‘ the fifteen per cent. commission rule’ be considered an 
absolute condition of membership in this board”’ bad the effect of ruling 
out such members as should decline to assent to the resolutions respecting 
commissions, and the Continental did not assent. 


THE report of the directors of the Sun of London for the 
year ending December 31, 1891, states that the premiums 
received, less re-insurances, amount to £957,332. The total of 
the sums insured during the year, after deduction of the 
amounts re-insured, amounts to £373,716,110. The losses paid 
and outstanding amount to £564,077, being at the rate of 58.9 
per cent. on the premiums received. The expenses of manage- 
ment amount te £297,923 being at the rate of 31.1 per cent. 





The income from investments during the year has amounted 
to £69,251, and, after providing for the usual reserve of 40 per 
cent. of the premiums to cover liabilities under current 
policies, a profit of £130,321 has been realized. 





THE following circular from the South Eastern Tariff As- 
sociation is meeting with favor from the companies to which 
it is addressed : 

At a meeting of the executive committee held recently it was called to 
their attention that the old Louisiana State Board required the insertion of 
the three-fourths loss clause in all policies covering mercantile risks 
located in towns other than Baton Rouge and Shreveport and in the coun- 
try. The rule of the association calls for the three-fourths value clause in 
policies similarly circumstanced. The experienc? of companies doing busi- 
ness in Louisiana is that the three-fouths loss or country clause is accepta- 
ble alike to agents, companies and the assured, and as it is a usage of long 
standing it can be more easily continued than changed by the adoption of 
the value clause. It is therefore urged that the association should a 1thor- 
ize the maintenance of the loss clause in mercantile risks so far as the state 
of Louisiana is concerned. 


On Wednesday H. A. Wyman was appointed receiver of 
the National Congress of Friends by Justice Dunbar in the 
superior court at Boston, Mass. The order is an insolvent 
three-year endowment concern, and some time last fall its 
officers made a voluntary assignment to Mr. Wyman. The 
assets are about $11,000. Commissioner Merrill would not 
sign a requisition on the state treasurer for the amount of 
money which the order has with that official, at the request 
of the assignee, as he had the right to do, because he thought 
it advisable that a receiver be appointed who would be under 
responsibility to the court, which would see that the certifi- 
eate-holders were properly protected. 


A LETTER written by Charles T. Evans, the Philadelphia 
fire insurance agent, applauding ‘the circular of the Conti- 
nental which disapproves of the writing of business by com- 
panies over the heads of their local agents, says: 


The writer wishes to place himself on record as most heartily approving 
the policy of the Continental insurance company in refusing to accept 
risks from any other source than from tbe agent in whose territory the 
property is located. Occasionally we agents have risks which we would 
like the company to accept through us, although located elsewhere, but no 
fair minded man can object to this rule of the company, which can only 
increase our loyalty to the company which in this way guards our own 
interests. I regret very much that all companies are not equally jealous 
of the individual rights of their agents. 


THE adhesion of the Continental to the New Orleans com- 
pact, calls forth the following pean from Col. Toby : 

The Continental has fallen into line, and is now a full fledged member of 
the South Eastern Tariff Association. There will be no more weeping and 
wailing. Mr. Prevost will adhere to every rule of the compact. Now that 
the organization is complete and every member feels it his bounden duty 
to maintain the compact, we sincerely hope all grievances and bickerings 
are things of the past. Col. Nelson deserves a full share for the success of 
the compact, being competent in every respect, diplomatic, a good judge of 
men, genial, just and firm. Col. Nelson meets many of his old army friends, 
who wore the gray with him. 


At the New England Insurance Exchange meeting last 
Saturday the following were selected as a committee to meet 
delegations from the Boston, Providence and New Hampshire 
boards, June 30, to discuss the matter of eighty per cent. co- 
insurance : Messrs. R. Emerson, G. A. Farmers, E. C. North, 
J. H. Leighton and J. B. Cornish. G. W. Hinkley was added 
to the Rhode Island division of the factory improvement 
committee, succeeding F. H. Wetherbee. U. C. Crosby, A. 
C. Adams and J. J. Downey were appointed by the president 
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a committee to visit Providence and report such recommen- 


dations as they may see fit to make. U.C. Crosby was added 
to the special committee of conference on mercantile schedules. 





THE charter of the Citizens’ insurance company of Cincin- 
nati, which re-insured its business in the German-American 
of New York at the beginning of this year, has been secured 
by some persons at Toledo, O., and they have revived the 
company and are issuing policies, which should be regarded 
with caution until the new managers are better known. 
Frank Hart is president and J. R. Elderkin, secretary, and the 
somewhat noted Runck, of Cincinnati, is doing business for it. 





THE States informs us that Louisiana still keeps super- 
vision of insurance in stock, notwithstanding there is no 
actual assistant secretary of state. Mr. Spencer is still act- 
ing, not actual assistant, and the secretary of state who is 
the actual insurance supervisor, will not make an appoint- 
ment until after the legislature adjourns. This explanation, 
which is as plain as a pikestaff, lifts a burden from the soul of 
our news editor. 


Two electric street cars caught fire in Boston, Sunday 
night, and about a dozen of the frightened passengers sus- 
tained more or less severe injuries in jumping from the ears. 
The American Casualty and Security company insures the 
West End Street Railway company, which has a monopoly of 
street passenger conveyance in Boston, against damages due 
for accidents. 





THE executive committee of the South Eastern Tariff 
Association has appointed C. C. Fleming, Alfred Kreth, G. H. 
Frost and Secretary Tupper a committee to revise the general 
tariff, and Clarence Low, L. R. Warren and C. C. Fleming a 
committee to confer with the committee on general schedules 
in New York. 


THERE have been so many incendiary fires lately in Cleve- 
land, O., that the belief has taken possession of many citizens 
that there is a systematic effort being made to burn up the 
whole city. _So says a local paper. Insurance agents are de- 
scribed to be in ‘‘a state of intense excitement.” 


AT a meeting of the Chicago Life Underwriters Association, 
Messrs. Wyman, Stearns, Weidenfeller, Janney and Hubbard, 
were elected delegates and Messrs. Mason, Dale, Stryker, 
Williams and Elwell, alternates to the meeting of the national 
association at New York in September. 





THE Indiana State Board of Fire Underwriters has 
appointed a factory improvement committee, whose lines 
will be similar to those of the New England Insurance Ex- 
change. The committee will begin work about July 25. 


THE St. Louis local board, on Tuesday, adopted the eighty 
per cent. co-insurance clause for stocks in that city and 
vicinity, says a special to the Commercial Bulletin. 


THE Home Mutual of San Francisco, has discontinued its 
Texas department, says the Jnswrance Herald. and its agents 
there will report hereafter to the home Office. 





A DISTRIBUTION of $314,834 among {the policy-holders of 
the bursted American Life of Phiiadelphia, is about to take 
place after two years waiting. 


a 
ed 


Personals. 





AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 
Continental: W. H. Miller & Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Phenix of Brooklyn: J. B. Moore & Co., Richmond, Va. 
Boylston of Boston: C, W. Hicks, special agent for Nebraska. 
Fidelity and Casualty: A. J. Benson of Richmond, Va., general agent. 


German of Freeport: Ben Clemens, Cincinnati, O., transferred from Law 
& Gansel. 


Commercial Union: 
New Jersey. - 


Capital Fire of Concord, N. H.: Charles R. Critchell. manager of the newly 
created ‘‘mountain department” with headquarters at Denver. 


Standard Accident of Detroit: Gordell & Palfrey, Haverhill!; J.T. O’Sul- 
livan, Lawrence; J. H. Madden, Lynn; Hiram Van Campen & Co., 
New Bedford; Charles B. Wheelock, Newton; George H. Daniels, 
, alem, and Coburn & Sherman; all in Massachusetts, and appointed by 
Managers D. W. Bennett & Co., of Boston. 


W. A. Furness, special agent for Connecticut and 





-, Charles E. Hewitt, father of the late Edgar A. Hewitt of the Chronicle, 
died at Cambridge, N. Y., on June 22, aged eighty-two years. ‘* Mr. 
Hewitt,’ says the Choonicle, ‘‘was a man of estimable personage and 
the possessor of qualities which won for him the enduring friendship of 
those who can appreciate a genuine man. Although of retiring disposi- 
tion, one of those content to attend to his own business, he found time, 
in the course of his long life, to devote to public affairs. He was a 
member of the Connecticut legislature at the time the bill was passed 
providing for free public schools and had the honor of introducing that 
measure. In other promivent enterprises he had a place.” 


Augustus Hendriks, F.8.8., actuary of the{Liverpool and London and 
Globe insurance company, was, at the annual meeting of the Institute 
of Actuaries, June 11, elected president of that society succeeding Mr. 
Benjamin Newbatt. ‘I'he vice-presidents elected were Thomas C. G. 
Browne of the Guardian, Ralph Price Hardy, George S. Crisford of the 
Rock Life and Charles DU. Higham of the London Life. 


. Henry A. Bills, formerly a well known western general agent of the 
/itna Life insurance company, committed suicide on Friday of last 
week on board the steamer Continental while on her way from New 
York to New Haven. Mr. Bills was seventy years old and during his 
long life had been somewhat conspicuous as politician, editor and 
legislator as well as insurance agent. 


. Andrew J. Chase, who recently resigned the Boston agency of the 
United States Life, has connected himself with the agency of the State 
Mutual Life in that city, with General Agent Barker, It is reported 
that Mr. Sawyer of the Boston agency ot the United States Life will 
become general agent in Boston for the United States Life. 


Eugene Harbeck was, by a vote of the directors of the Phenix on 
Monday, formally appointed successor to the late Mr. Burch as gen- . 
ee agent, at Chicago, for the company’s western and southern de- 
partment. 


Mr. W. H. C. Fowler has resigned the secretaryship of the California of San 
Francisco, now in process of dissolution, to devote his entire attention 
to the business of the new agency firm of Bromwell, Fowler & Co. 


Special Agent Samuel G. How, of the Equitable Fire and Marine of Provi- 
dence, has been appointed assistant special agent for New England of 
the Phenix of Brooklyn from August 1, next. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. George O. Carpenter of the Boston fire agency firm, sailed for Europe 
Jast Saturday on the Cephalonia with his wife, and Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale and wife as his guesis. 


Mr. Nathaniel Hall, the oldest fire insurance agent of Buffalo, N. Y., died in 
that city Tuesday morning. He was a native of Rochester, where he 
was born in 1829 


Mr. B. C. Arnold of Omaha, Neb., special agent of the Phenix of Brooklyn 
for Nebraska, died on Tuesday, aved thirty years, 


Treasurer Cyrus Peck of the Continental has gone to Alaska. 








Tommunicattons, 





Dr. Morrison’s Review of Willey and Smith’s Book on Life 
Insurance. 





To 1HE EpIToR OF THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER: 


DEAR Str—In your issue of June 25 you print a comimuni- 
eation from J. Morrison, M. D., Ph. D., criticising the work 
of H. W. Smith, M. A., L. L. B. in editing and partly re- 
writing Nathan Willey’s ‘‘ Principles and Practice of Life In- 
surance,” published by The Spectator Company. Mr. Morrison 
gives the publishers credit for having produced a book that 
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“is a gem as toits typographical execution and make up,” 
but finds several errors in a portion of Mr. Smith’s work. 
Had Mr. Morrison been courteous enough to communicate 
with us before rushing into print with his ¢Griticisms, he 
would have been informed that the errors he points out were 
discovered some time ago; that an ‘‘ Errata” correcting the 
material ones had been sent to the purchasers of the book, 
and that a new edition is now being prepared in which all 
the errors discovered are corrected. The value of ‘‘ Principles 
and Practice’’ lies in the many tables given, which are in 
daily use by actuaries. These have been revised by compe- 
tent actuarial authorities since the work was printed and no 
material errors found, so that this essential part of the work 
can be accepted as correct and trustworthy. In fact the only 
errors in the entire work demanding correction are embraced 
in the ‘‘Life Insurance Formule” contained in fourteen 
pages out of 270, and these are so self-evident that no mathe- 
matician would be misled by them. 

‘** Principles and Practices of Life Insurance,” has been a 
standard publication over twenty years. During that time it 
has been revised for five editions, the earlier editions being 
nade by Mr. Willey and the others, since his death by other 
actuaries. In arranging for the fifth edition, it was deemed 
advisable to eliminate some matter that the changed con- 
ditions of life insurance had rendered out of date, and to add 
other matter, including a number of new tables, that was in 
demand. The work was entrusted to H. W. Smith, a member 
of the Actuarial Society, and an actuary of nany years stand- 
ing. While the introductory text and all the tables, which 
are the essence of the work, are pronounced to be satisfactory. 
Mr. Smith admittedly made several errors in his algebraic 
formule. These have been corrected by us as far as possible, 
but even at their worst they do not impair the value of the 
other and material parts of the work, viz.: the tables. You 
very justly say that ‘‘no publication is without errors,’’ and 
that some of Dr. Morrison’s criticisms are ‘‘ hypercritical ;”’ 
nevertheless such criticism is liable to injure the reputation 
for trustworthiness of a standard publication. 

We address you this explanation that those who read Dr. 
Morrison’s letter may be reassured as to the accuracy of the 
tables contained in ‘‘ Principles and Practice of Life Insur- 
ance,’’ they having been revised since publication and found 
to be practically free from error. 

Very respectfully, 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 
No. 14 Cortlandt Street, New York, 


The Report of the Insurance Commissioners’ Committee on 
Future Rates of Interest. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER : 

DEAR Str—The report of the committee on rates of mor- 
tality and interest, (submitted to the recent Insurance Com- 
missioners’ Convention,) as printed in your journal, and in 
others, has my name among the signers. This isa mistake, I[ 
objected to the statement which met the dissent of another 
member, as too sweeping, and I objected to a delay of an- 
other year in settling the question. And the report, as sab- 
mitted to the convention, did not have my signature. My 
only object in troubling you with this explanation is to cor- 
rect the ‘‘ record.”’ J. H. SPRAGUE. 


HARTFORD, Conn., June 29, 1892. 
[In the printed circular sent to us, presumably from Boston, 


Mr. Sprague’s name was attached to the majority report of 
the committee, and we reproduced it verbatim. It seems that 
the compiler of the circular was in error and that Mr. Sprague 





joined Mr. Whiting in opposing the views of a majority of 
the committee. We are glad to oblige Mr. Sprague by putting 
him right on the ‘‘ record.’’—Ep.] 








fsHiseellany. 





The Results of the Co-Insurance Clauses Illustrated. 





Secretary Tupper, on behalf of the South Eastern Tariff 
Association, has issued, in answer to frequent requests, the 
following explanation of the working of the several co-insur- 
ance clauses in use by the association : 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 
EXAMPLE 1. 
WiaAlUuG atric knt yest rice citderanrenc tie Guaninc tient as woe ducewer ace ie ae $10,000 
WOSUPAN CO Stee rae dais, eee aiiemaste nan aisee aie ek cas Nee ee Sobre 5,000 
ORS etarevetoteielelsa a torial Saioloreinisrsxalarsitral Vale Visterereicietp sth -e.e: iaieraiccsiaisia-noleValeceswracsin cian eis 2,500 
Assured would receive, under seventy-five per 
Cent. CO-INSUTANCE ClAUSE.)))s sec nes ous ce tacle sles $1.667 
Assured would receive, under full co-insurance 
ClAUSGE Ae chins on ae dadeacanekes thhbecsiosexwesee une 1,250 
Assured would receive, under three-fourths 
VU CIA USO sat etal e tra ttraie s sfajeie’e ais Healiney erarele. oe 2,500 
EXAMPLE 2, 
Valuetat TISKS on. fecek coats Pare aie dis cca Pla Men petei aca. cieerattee BOT ec Sere 10,000 
7,500 
2,500 
Assured would receive, under seventy-five per 
cent. CO-INSUTANCE CIAUSE?.......cercscessosessecs $2,500 
Assured would receive, under full insurance 
GCLAUISO are sas ne career eeeialii Rae Ha sig dee eee were.» 1,875 
Assured would receive, under three-fourths 
Vallone AUSCnrrasn caueaeaeatinciea enticed sthicecen 0 2,500 
EXAMPLE 3, 
Valine ath risk; ty sccesiiese ye a aferatte tebe ici okbrateva srctels a cl devote eteiarsietatet cere ene e 10,000 
Insurance....... alner dG ars RA EAM ole NED SaieICs ia eRe A Ared ole maleaie leeds 7,500 
ORS rate nia annie carota levies intr asic asa oistoan h Coch pmaieleMiCeteMME* Waste wie. sie.a!mern.cldcuis ete 7,500 
Assured would receive, under seventy-five per 
CON COriNsUTAaNnGe \ClAUSE SA, nh geccs ehadsoeeeens 7; 
Assured would receive, under full co-insurance 
GCIAUISG Ue rowers Bate Suva role Sono cekiee Me Labicie eude 5,625 
Assured would receive, under three-fourths 
VANIC'CIAUISOs erotic nesene fhe Optisieueaeisleoe send 6 7,500 
EXAMPLE 4, 
Value at risk. ..icsseee. Eas of Weleto tar etatarne ora ninielaice rievelere ueismennierave Satslere wretiare 10,000 
Insurance, ....... ear sialal Rig Wi sTeoe Taree Main EG ofietelaleiaialoraeie'dcalaters,aivisle sisters sree ale.dic 10,000 
OBEN rie ire enlace sisteiaie sip, Folge pip oie aap hes Roa bla a Bn De sare eaten urrehe dame hele» 10,000 
Assured would receive, under seventy-five per 
CONG: CO-INSUTBTIIGO GIAUSO. oe. ccm desea nlecie’s Ue ercislp $10,000 
Assured would receive, under full co-insurance 
GCIATIROM Ea et ths erring oe laatas wise Neal na Sls iob) 1ereio adieioialp one 10,000 
Assured would receive, under three-fourths 
Valile: ClAUSCk sta ccsee ren ose sieeoee atiertaie peniW re 7,500 
EXAMPLE 5. 
Wahie: ate TISK es. scctecicesereseves Sateen aed ciotovarmiete Wa alare Mace, cree se ape? Reaeee $10,000 
ANSUTANCC cereale vise ctesiels Riaibieisielarsiarsipheh sictelererert ateuls eatele ven eteetteitlccerelets 7,500 
DES crore arate ctetntascietet sient sterotel pinis late a Cera acl elale #inie's'el are nip alele diel viniwinsmiviaiatate ane: blate 10,000 
Assured would receive, under seventy-five per 
Cent. CO-INSUTANCE CIAUSE.......sccsscresscvecce $7,500 
Assured would receive, under full co-insurance 
OIRUSERS ptaitetaiheate yale Ratan eedec deters c/a nlrttde amie a riatess 7,500 
Assured would receive, under three-fourths 
WHITEECIAUSOraiseiina ase caves: <wie teiae stale Sine peisiione/e'ne 7,500 
EXAMPLE 6. 
Value at risk....... Ratiaran atelots aetna ee sine siete starrer ain sioiciard: sialeteiilolsias wp's's 10,000 
TRSUPAN COs eitans seosie nine cove oe ete pisteiseies aleiticla sina «Maeda avnlewainae' «sie 7,500 
OSES re erate atniear ey arela picteians arerecseate ce etoile ce aietaterava’e ce ointw ave. Wle si etterd d Ulola ecaiecopisrevew dave 5,000 
Assured would receive, under seventy-five per 
cent. co-insurance clause......... genes a cidht sheen $5,000 
Assured would receive, under full co-insurance 
Gl AMISOeter: Clee ase cae eees Pmrew eka niauaterets ote 3,750 
Assured would receive, under three-fourths 
VEALIPO CIMUINSC cnite ck erate ta ost Upeicb mecnitas Ores c.s 5,000 





As to Making a Racket and Setting Fire to Things On and 
About July the Fourth. 





(The New York Journal of Commerce June 29.) 


The people of the United States seem to learn nothing 
from the perils of the toy pistol and explosive fireworks, After 
the city of Portland was burned by the free use of firecrackers 
there was a strong effort on the part of some thoughtful men 
to prevent the importation of those dangerous playthings and 
to prohibit their manufacture in this country. But human 
greed was too strong for conservative common sense, and the 
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peril was continued. In this city the use of these explosives 
is forbidden, but the prohibition is not duly enforced, and in 
many other cities and large towns throughont the country 
attempts have been made to restrict the sale, but the authori- 
ties are careless or indifferent and the small boy has his way. 
The nuisance begins here about the 20th of June, and from 
that date until the whole supply on sale is exhausted the ear 
is shocked by the repeated detonations. 

The ingenuity of our countrymen has ineréased both the 
annoyance and the peril. The Chinese firecrackers were bad 
enough, but they were not loud enough for young America, 
and so the various forms of the detonating bomb have been 
invented whose ignition produces a report equal in many 
cases to to the discharge of an ordinary cannon. The toy pis- 
tol is not as great a shock to the ear, but it is alike dangerous 
to the one who holds it and the innocent spectators. If an 
evil-minded person had bent all his energies upon some plan 
to produce the greatest amount of discomfort in a com- 
munity, he could hit upon nothing that would take the prize 
from the long array of explosive toys that are associated with 
the celebration of the Fourth of July. They are alike 
annoying to the senses, shocking the ear and filling the air 
with their offensive odors, but they carry in each item a force 
that is an ever-present danger. 

They are often used for mischief, as when a day or two 
since some rude boys threw a bunch of lighted crackers into a 
street car in Brooklyn, seriously injuring several of the in- 
mates. The street urchin enjoys nothing so much as a run- 
away produced by one of the lighted torpedoes he has thrown 
at the feet of a passing horse. A _ little blazing missile is 
east at a girl who is going by for the fun of seeing her start 
as it explodes. It ignites her dress, and if she is not killed she 
is disfigured for life. An open window is a tempting target 
for the explosives, and if there is no one inside to watch the 
house is destroyed. Where there is no mischief intended the 
peril is none the less great. The dangerous toys are thrown 
in all directions, and a canvas awning is a good material out 
of which to start a fire. 

These are not imaginary perils, but selections from the 
actual record of each annual holiday. The fire insurance 
companies could afford to buy up and confiscate these incen- 
diary missiles. and would then have a margin saved from the 
losses caused every year by their use. In all parts of the 
country the conflagrations are certain to follow tho free per- 
mit of the firecracker and its allies filled with a like combus- 
tible material. There is also the long list of accidents that 
make up the sadder side of the record. The burns and blis- 
ters, the sightless eyes, the scarred faces, the loss of fingers 
or aris, and all the various forms of maiming that are found 
in the report. It is a horrible price to pay for the so called 
amusement, and it would certainly seem as if the experience 
of a single year ought to be sufficient to put an end to it for- 
ever. 

There is a volume of suffering beyond any we have men- 
tioned, which is never measured in the common estimate and 
finds no place in the printed report. The lives of thousands 
are shortened every year by the shock to weak and quivering 
nerves produced by our present method of celebrating the 
annual holiday. The frequent explosions during the days 
Blessing the Fourth are bad enough, but as the sun goes 

own an the 3d of July the torture begins. All during the 
long hours of that dreadful night the feverish sufferers toss 
wearily on their couches of pain, with not a moment’s inter- 
mission for the coveted repose. At midnight the disturbance 
is increased by the addition of whatever will create an echo, 
or do violence to the air. From that moment for twenty-four 
hours whatever will produce a stunning report, squibs, 
crackers, bombs, pistols, guns, eannon, horns and bells are 
added to the medley. There is no escape for the poor invalid 
and no remedy for the infliction. 

It is a disgrace to our civilization that our people can find 
no better way than this to celebrate the birthday of their 
country’s independence. Mere noise is not necessary to the 
expression of a common joy. There might be harmonious 
music ; there could be rational festivities that would bring no 
peril to the participant, and inflict no suffering on the sick in 
their secluded chambers. We need not interdict shows and pro- 
cessions. There might be poems and orations in gathered 
assemblies. Picnics aud excursions might take the weary 
toilers to rural scenes or seaside amusements. But only bar- 
barous people delight in the beating of gongs and tomtoms 
and other methods of producing a senseless clatter and an ear- 
splitting din. One Independence Day we saw a full grown, 
respectable looking man stand on the corner of a street with 


an old-fashioned horse-pistol in his hand, whose discharge 
made a report almost as loud as a field piece. He loaded this 
as rapidly as he could, and pointing it into the gutter blazed 
away ; ‘then instantly reloaded and repeated the operation. 
He did this for at least three hours, and kept it up until the 
old weapon burst, carrying away part of his thumb and cut- 
ting the cheek of a spectator with a flying fragment. This is 
a fair illustration of the present style of celebration and its 
inevitable results. In the name of all that is comely and 
decent, we protest against the mere uproar that is allowed to 
mark the day. If sensibie people would unite heartily with 
us in the effort we think it might be stopped, to the great 
relief of our common humanity. 





How the World’s Columbian Exposition is to be Protected 
Against Fire—Information for Fire Underwriters. 





The Chicago Fire Underwriters Association has issued to 
its members the following statement of the means provided 
for the protection of the exposition buildings against fire. 
The amount of insurance on the plant written so far, is 
$3,400,000. 


To Members :—The insurance auxiliary committee of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition submitted the following re- 
garding the fire protection of the exposition buildings through 
Mr. David Beveridge, assistant secretary and inspector, which 
was ordered published for your information : 

As requested, herewith please find a summary of fire and 
water protection at the exposition grounds, with other in- 
formation pertinent to the execution of the plan of safety 
outlined and deemed expedient by your committee. Fire 
stops in walls and columns of all exposition buildings are re- 
quired to be of plank covered with cement mortar, composed 
of Portland cement, and three parts of clean, sharp sand. 
Large stops require the addition of expanded metal or wire 
lath, plastered on both sides with cement mortar. The roofs 
of the various buildings are being cared for (as outlined in re- 
port to you of January 13, 1892,) by means of ladders, with 
necessary scuttles, runways, and cleated walks on roofs, so as 
to permit a complete fire patrol of the entire roof system, and 
to facilitate operations in fighting fire. The basement area of 
eight exposition buildings are being divided into compart- 
ments 150x250 feet, by two-inch plank fitted up tight, having 
connecting trap doors from aisles to each compartment. 

Water for the grounds and buildings will be furnished by 
the city from Hyde Park pumping works, where the exposi- 
tion company is placing pumps of 24,000,000 gallons capacity 
per day. In addition there will be a plant of four Worthing- 
ton pumps on the exposition grounds, with a capacity of 
40,000,000 gallons per day, which will take water from 
the lagoons for steam machinery and for the fountains. 
In ease of fire or breakdown of the city pumping works these 
pumps are expected to furnish a full supply. ater will be 
brought into the grounds from the Hyde Park station through 
a thirty-six inch main to Machinery Hall, where it divides, 
and two thirty inch mains conduct the water throughout the 
grounds. Each exposition building is surrounded by a water- 
pipe not less than eight inches in diameter. This pipe will be 
crossed at a distance of 300 feet by a six-inch pipe; 300 feet 
apart are to be Matthews’ double-nozzled frost jacked fire 
hydrants; 169 of said hydrants are at this date set and in 
permanent location, mainly surrounding the various build- 
ings. There will be 400 or more. Within the walls of each 
building at intervals of 150 feet will be standpipes rising to 
the roof, with hose connections on each floor, gallery and roof. 

When complete there will be twenty miles of water-mains, 
sixteen miles are now laid and in position. The Liberal Arts 
and Manufacturers Building will have a high-pressure inde- 
pendent pumping system for the roof. Until the completion 
of the permanent system, the present temporary water sup- 
ply is from the city mains; also a temporary power plant on 
the grounds, capacity 3,000,000 gallons per day, whereby water 
can be taken from the lagoons and 100 pound fire pressure 
maintained. This system was the only perfect and reliable 
one in Chicago during the two days in January when the city 
supply of water was stopped by anchor ice. 

The temporary fire protective service consists of one steam 
fire engine with four city fire companies always on call, three 
chemical engines, twenty-eight hose carts, 14,500 feet of hose, 
570 hand extinguishers, and 2,575 brine pails. There are 
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seventy-one barrels of water, of which fifty-five are on the 
roofs of such buildings as are finished to such a point. Of 
the 150 fire alarm boxes to be located, sixty-four are in service, 
connecting all buildings with central station on grounds, 
connecting with other fire stations, with pump house, police, 
and headquarters. Complete ‘‘ Joker” outfits for central 
station and engine houses were ordered May 10. 

The present police and patrol force numbers 225 men, 
which will be increased to about 1,800, under the command of 
Col. Edmund Rice, U. 8. A. The guard has a fire drill three 
times a week, consisting of running off leads of hose, making 
connections, throwing water in the quickest possible time, 
elimbing ladders, and the use of all fire appliances, under 
charge of experienced firemen. There will be a day and 
night patrol on the floors and roof of each building. 

Ten stations have been located for the permanent fire ser- 
vice, to contain six steamers, nine double-tank chemical en- 
gines, three hook and-ladder trucks, one water tower and five 
patrol ambulance wagons. Two of the new steamers are ex- 
pected this week. Bids are being asked for on the fire boat 
for service in the lagoons. 

The construction of the exposition buildings is progressing 
in a satisfactory manner ; the rough carpentry work is prac- 
tically finished on all of the large structures except machinery 
hall, and the liberal arts building, and on these it is in an ad- 
vanced stage. The erection of eight state buildings is pro- 
gressing, viz.: Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin and Illinois, the 
latter being the most advanced. About 19,000 tons of iron 
and steel will be used in the structural work of the main 
exposition buildings. 

At present the amount of insurance placed on the build- 
ings is $3,400,000. Several valuable hints and criticisms have 
been received from local and special agents, to whom we 
tender thanks, while asking for continued co-operation. 

R. N. TRIMINGHAM, Secretary. 
CHICAGO, June 20, 1892. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Scheme of Old Age Insuranee. 





So much is being said in England about the project in- 
vented by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain of old age pensions or 
insurance, and adopted by the parliamentary committee, that 
we reproduce the official statement for the information of our 
readers. Weare indebted to the Insurance Observer for the 


copy: 


The following is the old age pension scheme as formally 
adopted by the parliamentary committee: I. Establishment 
of fund—A state pension fund to be established, to which 
parliament should be asked to make an annual grant, to be 
supplemented by contributions from local rates. 

‘Persons insured in friendly societies, or elsewhere than 
in the post office—(a) Every male who, before he is twenty- 
five years of age, shall deposit £1 10s. in the post office savings 
bank, and shali prove that he is insured in a friendly society 
or elsewhere for a pension of not less than £6 10s., shall, on 
reaching sixty-five, and on showing that such pension will 
be paid to him, be entitled to an additional pension of £6 10s. 
per annum. 

(6) Females same as above, but deposit £1 5s.; insured 
elsewhere, £3 18s. ; additional pension, £3, 18s. 

Note—The credits from the state would be approximately 
the same as though they had insured entirely with the state 
pension fund, on the non-returnable scale. 

III. Insurance in the post office for males—Money not 
returnable—(a@) Every male who, for the purchase of a pen- 
sion under this head, shall deposit £2 10s. in the post office 
savings bank before he is twenty-five years of age shall there- 
upon be credited with a further sum of £10 from the state 
pension fund, and thereafter for forty years he shall pay 103. 
per annum to the post office savings bank. On these forty 
annual sums being duly paid and on his reaching sixty-five 
years of age he shall be entitled to a pension of £13 per 
annum. 

(6) Every male under twenty-five years of age may insure 
under this head for a pension larger than £13. For each £1 
over and above £2 10s. deposited before age twenty-five his 
pension will be increased by 11s. 8d. per annum, and for each 
ds. over and above 10s. paid annually between twenty-five and 
sixty-five years of age, his pension will be increased by £2 16s. 
10d. per annum. 


| 
| 
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IV—lInsurance in the post-office for males. Money return- 
able—(a) Every male who, for the purchase of a pension under 
this head, shall pay £5 to the post-office savings bank before 
he is twenty-five years of age shall thereupon be eredited 
with a further sum of £15 from the state pension fund, and 
thereafter for forty years he shall pay £1 per annum to the 
post-office savings bank. On these forty annual sums being 
duly paid, and on his reaching sixty-five years of age, he shall 
be entitled to a pension of £13 per annum. 

(0) If the insured person die before the third annual sum of 
£1 is due and paid, the sum of £5 which he deposited shall be 
returned to his widow or other authorized representative. 

(c) If the insured person die after the third annual sum of 
£1 is due and paid, before the age of sixty-five, leaving a 
widow and young children, or children without a widow, 
the widow (if any) shall receive 5s. per week for twenty-six 
weeks, and there shall be paid for each child under twelve 
years of age (if any) 2s. per week until he or she reaches the 
age of twelve years, but so that the total sum paid to one 
family shall never exceed 12s. per week during the first 
twenty-six weeks or 8s. per week thereafter. 

(d) If the insured person die after the toird annual sum of 
£1 is due and paid, before the age of sixty-five, leaving a 
widow without children, there shall be paid to the widow 5s. 
per week for twenty-six weeks, and such suin in addition as 
will together amount to the total of his subscriptions, with 
interest at two and one-half per cent. 

(e) If the insured person die after the third annual sum of 
£1 is due and paid, and before he reaches sixty-five, leaving 
neither widow nor children, there shall be paid to his duly 
appointed representative the sum of £5. 

(f) Every male under twenty-five years of age may insure 
under this head for a pension larger than £13. For each £1 
over and above £5 deposited before age twenty-five his pen- 
sion will be increased by 5s. 4d. per annum, and for each 10s. 
over and above £1, paid annually, between twenty-five and 
sixty-five years of age, his pension will be increased by £3 6s. 
per annum. In the event of his death before age sixty-five 
the amount of the additional deposit or annual sums thus 
paid, with interest at two and one half per cent., will be re- 
turned to his widow or authorized representative, in addition 
to the amount to which they would otherwise be entitled>—— 

The return to be made under 0, c, d, e and f are subject 
to Vil.—Arrears. 

V. Insurance in the post offiee for females—money not re- 
turnable —(a) Every female who, for the purchase of a pension 
under this head, shall deposit £1.10s. in the post office savings 
bank before she is twenty-five years of age, shall thereupon be 
eredited with a further sum of £8 from the state pension fund, 
and thereafter, for forty years, she shall pay 8s. 8d. per 
annum to the post office savings bank. On these forty 
annual sums being duly paid, and on her reaching sixty-five 
years of age, she shall be entitled to a pension of £7 16s. per 
annum. 

(b) Every female under twenty-five years of age may insure 
under this head for a pension larger than £7 16s. For each £1, 
over and above £1 10s., deposited before age twenty-five, her 
pension will be increased by 8s. 4d. per annum, and for each 
4s. 4d. over and above 8. 8d., paid annually, between twenty- 
five and sixty-five years of age, her pension will be increased 
by £1 18s. 5d. per annum. 

VI. Insurance in the post office—Payment by lump sums 
—If the insured person prefer, he or she may, instead of 
annual contributions in clauses [II., [V. and V., make a pay- 
ment in one or more lump sums at any time, equivalent to 
the value of such annuai contributions, and thus entitle him- 
self or herself to the benefits of this scheme under the afore- 
said clauses respectively. 

VII. Insurance in the post office—Arrears of contribu- 
tions—If the annual contribution of an insurer is not duly 
paid, interest at five per cent. per annum shall be charged 
thereon. An insurer may pay up his back contributions with 
interest at five per cent. per annum, at any time within two 
years of their falling into arrear. But if an insurer, after 
paying three annual instalments, falls into arrears for more 
than two years and remains in arrear at the time of his death 
or until he reaches the age of sixty-five, the following pro- 
visions shall apply : 

(a) In the ease of death before sixty-five, there shall be 
paid to his widow (if any) 5s. per week for twenty-six weeks, 
and such sum in addition as may be necessary to make up the 
total amount of the insurer’s own subscriptions without in- 
terest. If he leaves children only, the same amount shall be. 
paid to his representative for their benefit. 
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(b) If he reaches the age of sixty-five the amount of his sub- 
scriptions shall be returned to him without interest. 

ViIlI—Insurance in the post-office. Provisions for pen- 
sioners dying before the age of sixty-eight. If a pensioner, 
after reaching the age of sixty-five, should die before enjoying 
the pension for more than three years, the sum of £10 shall be 
payable to his widow (if any). 

I1X—Persons over twenty-five at passing of the act. (a) 
Every male who, at the passing of the act, is above the age of 
twenty-five years, and who, within three years of the passing 
of the act, being then under fifty years of age, shall deposit 
in the post-office savings bank—£4 if he is under thirty years 
of age, £5 if he is under thirty-five years of age, £6 if he is 
under forty years of age, £8 if he is under forty-five years of 
age, £10 if he is under fifty years of age, and shall prove that 
he is insured in the post-office or elsewhere fora pension of 
not less than £6 10s. per annum, shall, on reaching sixty-five, 
and on showing that such pension will be paid to him, be 
entitled to an additional pension of £6 10s. per annum. 

(6) Females same as males, but £3 if under thirty years of 
age, £4 if under thirty-five years of age, £5 if under forty 
years of age, £6 if under forty-five years of age, £7 10s. if 
under fifty years of age and insured elsewhere, £3 18s. addi- 
tional pension of £3 18 s. 

X—No power of assignment. No person shall have power 
to assign or alienate his pension, and such pension, up to 5s. 
a week, shall be protected from all process for debt. 
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Fire Insurance Business in New Mexico in 1891. 
(Specially Prepared for The Weekly Underwriter.) 












































Risks Premiums Losses 
COMPANIES. Written. | Received. Paid. 
auina; Hartfordss.secnce oes ee eae $211,148 $3,903 $2,824 
American Fire, Philadelphia.............. 197,254 3,752 111 
American Central, *t. Louwis.............. 71,150 2 
Atlas. Londor:4.5.5.. seas ae cee eee 68,875 
British America, Toronto...............+. 11,500 
California, San Francisco.............00.. 222,278 
Caledonian, Edinburth:.... meneneneteee 86,350 
Commercial Union. London......... .... 184,450 
Continental, New York. 3)... .2:bc4....00 38,600 
Delaware, Philadelphia-. ~. ..8c...s1.0. e008 24,350 
Fire Insurance Co. Co. of Philadelphia... 194,852 
Fire Association of Philadelphia 152,683 
Fireman’s Fund San Francisco..... ...... 312,216 
German American, New York...... 268,368 
Hartford Fire, Hartford............. 258,275 4,795 a 
HLOMe, NOWayY OFKs a. ssntnanretenia caer 245,594 2,774 2,414 
Imperial SLONdOne senses eeceneire ees 186,287 4,319 2,690 
Insurance Co. of North America.. 396,027 8,761 8,268 
dA0n Mire, London... eee oe aalerttelotte 234,715 5,867 3,865 
Liverpool and London and Globe........ 452,784 8,904 1,028 
London and Lancashire, Liverpool...... 212,856 4,506 1,842 
Merchants, Newark poses tenure ra Siac 112,980 1,974 1,444 
Michigan Fire and Marine, Detroit 47,375 LOB4 a fovcteete'e elses 
National Fire, Hartford..........cc0c0s00% 239,565 5,544 4,771 
North British and Mercantile, London... 167,733 8,644 218 
Northern; LONGORG ss..coe ss eeeenes oot we 157,286 2,992 2,380 
Norwich Union Fire, Norwich... 83,245 1,708 91 
Orient.) Harttorde.c..ceessre eects 123,363 1,869 2,405 
Pennsylvania Fire, Philadelphia 803,434 7,104 1,472 
Phoenix, Londons tos <eeeeke dove des 172,630 8,416 462 
PENX, qBrOOKL YI .cjc5- ote cey see ee ate 167,600 8,484 127 
Phenix, HAarbtords.y..cmeceare <r 293,763 5,352 863 
Providence Washington, Providence..... 138,550 2,496 2,459 
Queen, New York........4 Oot d seu ste eine *30,000 CL ae mievereate 
moval -TAVeErPOOl sicceticea sc acaicss eens 850,807 7,068 1,316 
Scottish Union and National, Edinburgh 283,115 4,804 2,210 
Springfield Fire and Marine, ~prinefield. 204,010 3,846 955 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia............. 97,863 1,474 1,415 
St. Paul Fire and Marine, +t. Paul........ 121,855 2,136 1,408 
PSU LONG ORs onan cusne vepiereeateenenee 136,803 2,756 2,651 
PETACOTA, OMCALO A aacutcctae nance ceee 109,030 2,575 140 
WVeEBLETI, /LOVOMLO wits tiectincdaciaaesteaeee 56,662 1,280 800 
POtAISMLAOT esse tb te tien eR Se $7,420,511 $147,702 $60,441 











The percentage of premiums received to losses paid in 1891 was_40.8. 
*Amount of risks written estimated. 








The American Fire Insurance Co., 


PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 1, 1892. 


TOTAT)* ASSETS) iiceakectandcnewee Metis seesteiean eacracan stat cb cael $3,093,541 
Cash Capital 2.2 ii dcaecctcssa innate: tepbac fodtT ee dle vielejo nleaeeO nee . — 500,000. 
Reserve for Re-insurance, Unadjusted Losses and Claims........ . 2,286,389 
Surplus ane cases caleisoate crasawty areoeui erection crsiers vo je. Sigch alee: spe)e leis NiethT Seneananen 307,152 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 

DIRECTORS :—Thomas H. Montgomery, John T. Lewis, Israel Morris, 
P. 8. Hutchinson, Alexander Biddie, Charles P, Perot, Joseph E. Gilling- 
ham, Samuel Welsh, Charles 8. Whelen. i 





(germania Fire Insurance Co,, 


62 and 64 William Street, Corner Cedar Street, New York. 


STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1892. 
Cash Capital ccs de. sveis.a' ia svie.jovlecelotcturesia ici ordain earclleteterecaia eof rename $1,000,000 00 


Reserve for Re-INsSurance. odasaas ssce saudi cus deeueetnale de oan 1,115,328 32 
Reserve for. Losses and other ( laiMS........... cece cceccccsvecs 142.237 84 
Net: Surplusiis i oes. aioaes oe Chile ee belcte yelain eee eta state ate e bo ee eee 913.959 62. 


$3,171,525 78 
CHARLES RUYKHAVER, Sec’y- 
GusTAV KER. Asst. sec'y. 


HUGO SCHUMANN. Pres. 
FR. VON BERNUTH, Vice-Pres. 
GEO. B. EDWARDS, 2d Vice-Pres. 





Agricultural Insurance Company, 
WATERTOWN, NW. Y. 





GENERAL AGENTS—C. Patterson & Son, 71 Wall Street, New York; D. A. 
Clark, Baltimore, Md.; George D. Pleasants & Son, Richmond, Va.; A. H. 
Darrow, Chicago, Ill.; J. R. Hawthrone, Cleveland, O,; Mann & Wilson, 
San Francisco, Cal.; J. Flynn, Toronto, Ont; Dewey & Brackman, Brock- 


ville, Ont. 
H. M. STEVENS, Secretary. 


J.R. STEBBINS, President. 
The Prudential Insurance Co., 
OF AMERICA, 


Assets, January 1, 1892, $6,889,674 ; Surplus to Policy-holders according to 
the 4 per cent. standard, $1,449,057. 
RECORD OF 1891. 
Increase in Assets, $1,804,779; increase in Premium Receipts, $776,407; In- 
crease in Interests and Rents, $106,114; New Insurance written over, $77,000,- 
000; Claims paid over $2,000,000; T'otal Claims paid, over $9,000,000 Reliable 
agents wanted. ; 








~ ONE OF THE OLDEST ENGLISH FIRE OFFICES, ~° 
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Sun Fire Office of London, England 


J. J. GUILE, U. 8. MANAGER. 


OrFicrk 54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE 


Standard Life & Accident Ins. Co. 


OF DETROIT, MICH. 
CASH CAPITAL, 2 . ~ é 2 . 


D. M. FERRY, President, STEWART MARKS, Secretary, 
BK. A. LEONARD, Asst. Sec’y. FRANK F. PARKINS, Supt. of Agencies. 
The Standard’s Policy is more liberal in its provision than the policy of 
any other company. 
The Standard allows indemnity for fifty-two weeks. 
Agents wanted in unrepresented districts. 


The New York Plate 


Glass Insurance Co. 


CAPITAL, $100,900. ASSETS, $170,335. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Head Office, No. 24 Pine St., N. Y. City. 
ELIJAH R. KENNEDY, President. MAJOR A. WHITE, Secretary. 





$200,000 
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“hatablished 1782. 


Phoenix Assurance Company, 
OF LONDON. 


FIRE INSURANCE ONLY. LossEsS PAID OVER wet a 000. 


Head Office for the United Ree of Wall St., 


A.D. IRVING, Manager. B. CLARK, Aas! ee 
LOUIS P. BAYARD, 2d Aare Manager. 








OCoumercriaAL Unron Assurance Co. 











LIMITED. 
OF LONDON. 
OFFICE: 
Cor. Pine & William Sts. New York. 
1825. THE 1892, 


Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


AEs ARC MAESET EL EST Ta), ott chats cle ela ciateinte: cies vai grelsararaialehealais.2S ovcje Ce bares Welelecaiaie $400,000 00 
Re-insurance and Liabilities Siaa ehia dinette athioai tke vag hchldchiecan eras 1,821,855 66 
ee LE ere eta Bloc i's vicatdieivle s viele sts eles ielvisias nie ov elials sleale sinreesis 1,404,134 71 
een PRETEILE CMU OUD Ce eiiicetakicciocdicsicravecccesessediceeaciste cs sees $3,625,990 37 


; DALE BENSON, Pres’t. . GARDNER CROWELL, Secretary, 
JOHN urs THOMSON, Vice-Pres’ si CHARLES W. MERRILL, Ass’t Sec’y. 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


The Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
__ All Policies issued by the Company are subject to the Massachusetts 
Won-Forfeiture Law. 
WM. R. PLUNKETT, President. 
JAS. M. BARKER, Vice-Pres. JAS. W. HULL, Sec’y and Treas. 
Agencies in all the principal Cities of the United States. 





Lion Fire Insurance Company, 
5 LOTHBURY, E. C. 
LONDON, oh ee hte an or 


ENGLAND. 
United States Branch, - - - - - - - Hartford, Conn. 


M. Bennett, Jr., Manager. JAS. H. BREWSTER, Asst. Manager. 





National Fire Insurance Company, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 

Pres’t. E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 
R. STILLMAN, Ass't See’y. 

HEAD OFFICE, 118 Asylum street, Hartford, Conn. 


EWESTERN DEPARTMENT. PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
FRep. S. JAMES, General Agent. Gro. D. DORNIN, - Manager. 
G. W. BLossomM, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. Gro. W. DORNIN, Ass’t Manager. 

Office, 174 La Salle St., Chicago, Office, 409 California St., San Fran. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co., 


NEWARK, N. J. 


JAMES NICHOLS, 





AMZI DODD, - - - - President. 
Assets lpia BV SITS yd ATEMOL Val eLOd aces vectinwatcscis nuatlee av's $48,930,278 05 
Liabilities (N. Y. and Mass. standard) a lalecsie Wale aunarcrvleitiae’ sacar ele ats 45,384, "486 00 
PPR RIR Te ree csc ciate cio cascire niteieisle/eG soe oisiaie crs o(sieldisendes.c'sler¥s one 3, 1545, 792 05 
Surplus (by former New York standar d, Am. Ex. 4% per cent. 
RESIN CO Te chet cloroia arovete dio chai id cjciciale a wale dles'ctanis' slaw salen cieiele ce saie'serctis 6,187,600 05 





POLICIES ABSOLUTELY NON-FORFEITABLE 
AFTER SHCOND YEAR. 


In case of lapse the policy is continued in force as long as its value will 
pay for or, if preferred, a paid-up policy for its full value is issued in ex- 
change. 

After the second year, policies are incontestable, except as against inten- 
tional pepe 5 and all restriction as to residence, travel or occupation are 
remove 

Cash loans are made to the extent of 50 per cent. of the reserve value 
where valid assignments of the policies can be made as collateral security. 

Losses paid immediately upon completion and approval of proofs. 





The Lancashire 


Insurance Company 


OF MANCHESTER, ENG 
ESTABLISHED 1852. 
ENTERED UNITED 


STATES, 1872. 





ASSUTS, DECEMBER 81, 1891, - $6,737,988 27 
1850. SURPLUS, i 649,041 05 1892 


The United States Life Ins. Co., 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 
New Insurance written - - $6,835,665 $8,463,625 $11,955,157 $14,101,65¢ 





GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 





The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE are the CONTIN- 
UABLE TERM POLICY which gives to the insured the greatest possible 
amount of idemnity in the event of death. at the lowest possible present 
cash outlay ; and the GUARANTEED INCOME POLICY which embraces 
every valuable feature of investment insurance, and which in the event 
of adversity overtaking the insured may be used as COLLATERAL 
SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the extent of the full legal reserve value 
thereof, in accordance with the terms and conditions of these policies. 

Good agents, desiring to represent the Company, are invited to address 
J.S. GAFFNEY, ‘Sunerintendent of Agencies, at Home Office. 


THE WASHINGTON 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 








WM. A. BREWER, JR., - - President. 





Pi akeicn (een eaten ye ott BI2-000-000 


The 


20-S-D. Life Policy of THE WASHINGTON is 
adapted to meet the wants of those who prefer a less ex- 
pensive policy than an endowment with equal results. 

The guaranteed reserve, augmented by cash dividends, 
gives the owner of this policy a large and profitable cash pay- 
ment at a definite time, or, if preferred, an estate free from 
incumbrance. 

Examine the 20-S-D. Policy of THE WASHINGTON and 
you will find it a perfect contract. In its possession you 
have a valuable and available property, complete protection 
for your family, and security for the posssible needs of 
advanced years. 


Particulars furnished by the company’s agents, or by 
applying to 
EK. 8S. FRENCH, 


2d Vice-President and Superintendent of Agencies. 
No. 21 CORTLANDT STREET. 
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American 









Casualty Insurance and Security Company 
OF BALTIMORE CITY. : 





HomE OFFICE: CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, BALTIMORE, Mp. 


CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000 00. 
ASSETS, OVER $2,000,000 00. 
BEECHER, SCHENCK & COMPANY, General Managers, New York City. 














1845 PROTECTION AND PROFTT. 1892 


fe . j1ist—The Certainty of Protection toa Man’s Family in case of his Early Death ; an¢ 
TWO THINGS MOST DESIRABLE IN LIFE INSURANCE ARE: { 2d—The Certainty of Profit to himself if he Lives io Old Age, : 


THESE ARE COMBINED IN THE “ NON-FORFEITING FREE TONTINE POLICIES” OF THE : 

e ™“ 

New York Life Insurance Company, 
346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Lite Insurance Agents and others are invited to apply for detailed explanations of these plans. 
GOMPANY PURELY MUTUAL 


Cash Assets, over - Jp ty A ea gt ee ae m9 cite $125,000,000 
Surplus, New York Standard, over - . - - - - . . - - . : 15,000,000 
Annual Income, over - . - . ; : . - ih ts - 81,800,000 








SURETY ON BONDS. 


qf THE AITNA 
We £ 1 ib ¢ nts | Life Insurance Company 
\ \pper. INTHE | Ts the Largest. Stock 


ad Life and Accident 
7 & Cie Lite, Insurance Company 


American Surety Co., 


in the World. 160 BROADWAY, 











Assets, Jan.1,1892, = = $37,397,238 05 


Surplus, Jan. 1, 1892, = 6,002,009 57 NEw YORK. 
The Atna Life issues every approved form of Life, Term, Endowment, BONDSMEN 
and Accident Insurance at most favorable rates. It invites correspondence poe Be ee 
with Agents who desire to be employed by it at all points where itis not SUPERSEDED 


now represented. 
For Insurance or an Agency. address, 


THE TNA LIFE ee ara nr ce a | CASH GAPITA L, be < $1 ,000,000. 
| 





Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., | 
PORTLAND, MAINE. | STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1891. 


Incorporated 1846, 


JOHN E. DuwITT, - - ° President. Resources (including capital, $1,000,000) resus eee senna $1 504,448 28 
Liabilities (including Reserve, $236,780 56)..........cceceeerseeeees 834,891 32 
The increasing tendency of the public to patronize the 
SMALLER anvd MORE CONSERVATIVE 
of the Life Insurance Companies of the country had its effect upon the W. LL. TRENHOLM, HENRY D. LYMAN, 
President. Vice-Prest.. 


business of the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company in 1891, which was 
one of the best in the Company’s history. 

Parties desiring to negotiate for agencies are invited to addressthe | 
ome Office, or any Manager of the Company, for further information. TELEPHONE, LAW 556, 


i Vol. 47. \ 
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Reecuy vite Insurance Co., IT LF ADS THEM ALL. 





INCORPORATED 1850. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





EIGUTY-SECOND FINANCIAL STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1892. 
aPaRaMmNED TVET ED OTE eT aNOTTEN fa Sarat To airs cia’ in ololove sso. gie'sie ois bieae'e ke cre sie ead ne $1,000,000 00 


JO PERG ETS CAE SOS Aaa ill Sie oe 167,982 85 
aE ERE FEDERER oi afore 0 200s tases ooo) OR nso. Svlotancteve dis ais elalogielele ove 913,656 24 
PMRIMMIRITSIAIS PERT Pea ool cat os cic'e's sos, nece(ed vie eeieaceesiwete ca bibsessues 550,589 16 


PREAMPS SOUS eye eisai e sicisccie t o'orsiis o'ue.s jaciocsvina dy vaease sees ..$2,632,228 25 


J. D. BROWNE, - - - 
L. W. CLARKE, Ass’t Secretary. 


President. 
CHARLES R. BURT, Secretary. 





Insurance Co. of North America, 


232 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


FOUNDED 1792. 





Assets, January 1, 1892, : - . - - $9,278,220 00 


LLIABILITIES—Reserved for re-insurance and 
SeIMMARESTESPRC LLIN 5 5 5schsle'o's;e1 sie 0 0/o\ocs\sin'e we op his 
PE SIIEUIM IROL Gr ects icriaitels esc tx ciclo sccetcesnacentes 


$4,052,744 00 
3,000,000 00 





Surplus over all liabilities.................008. 2,225,476 00 $9,278,220 00 
Agents in all the principal towns and cities. 
CHARLES PLATT, - - - President. 


WILLIAM A. PLATT, Vice-Pres't. EUGENE L. ELLISON, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
GREVILLE E. FRYER, Sec. and Treas) JOHN H. ATWOOD, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Office in New York: Fire and Marine, 16 & 18 Exchange Place. 





1851. 1992. 


‘The Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY S&S. LEE, Vice-President. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. E. D. CAPRON, Asst. Secretary. 





THE NEW POLICY CONTRACT 


Offered by this company, is non-forfeiting. Paid-up and cash values are 
plainly endorsed upon all policies, under the provisions of the Massachu- 
setis non-forfeiting law. Is incontestable after two years from the date 
of its issue. All restrictions upon residence, travel, occupation or em- 
ployment, except military and naval service in time of war, are removed 
after two years, 





Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


PARSE OLOOIa ae avait dale tale eierslelciccicistoacetebcacsou auc onte weneetisenegodelne $1,250,000 
EEN MOL TINESELOU Cite filets S catersc nae reece eae lobe e kbc oe CSaee Doon teins 6,743,047 
Re-insurance REROLV Olas trends ace eens ae cn tene cae bdasceeee 2,566,401 
SPOUSE HOIGELSA SUL DLUS eno ct een oh circa chen corse een cee aateiniaeibes eels 


SUITN OTE OM WES ENO I aa ea ei BBE CORIO GOLIDOOIGE ENE PRAIA THOR er Cnetrer 3,802, 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Chicago, Illinois. 
G. F. BISSELL, Manager. P. P. HEYWOOD, Assistant Manager. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
BELDEN & COFRAN, Managers. - - ~- San Francisco. 


GENERAL AGENTS AND ADJUSTERS. 
Eastern and Middle States, - - JAS.H. LEIGHTON. 
Southern States, - THOMAS EGGLESTON. 


sr ph at in all prominent localities throughout the United States and 
a. 


GEO. L. CHASE, President. P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. 
THOMAS TURNBULL, Assistant Secretary. 











THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A, McCURDY, President. 





ASSETS OVER - $159,000,000. 





The Consol Policy recently announced by 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York combines more advantages 
with fewer restrictions than any Investment 
It consoli- 


Insurance contract ever offered. 


dates 
INSURANCE . : : 
ENDOWMENT. : 
INVESTMENT. : 
ANNUAL INCOME . 
No other Company offers this Policy. 


Apply only to Company’s nearest Agent for 
details. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
paid to its iat coat 
in 1891, nearly 


$19,000,000. 





The Mutual has ever been in the minds 
of the discriminating public 


“The Greatest of all the 
Companies.” 
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The Connecticut Mutual 














Assets, $59,788 479.95. 


IN 
Increased its Assets, 


Life Insurance Co. 


Surplus, $6,059,155 81. 


{sgl 


Increased its Surplus, 
Increased its Dividends to Policy-Holders, 


And invites attention to its economy of management, and the con- 


sequent low cost of insurance. 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President. 





Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ORGANIZED IN 1851. 
ASSCUSs DAN UAT Vp c LOO ielelots lots erelatemise hie elas ate slots iets toneiasieals etalete tetera eters $10,060;570 41 
Surplus at Four PCL COND EAs chieoh nsmeee vente senile aamwielivieleetioaneniels 601,238 56 
Surplus at Four and one-half per Cent.............ssesesscceoeess 1,116,904 56 


Total Paid Policy-holders in Forty Years over 


$31,000,000 00 —— 


ACTIVE AND INTELLIGENT MEN WANTED AS AGENTS 


with whom liberal contracts willbe made. Desirable territory now open. 
The new plans of the Company are brief, clear and liberal. Life and 
Endowment Polices have endorsed upon them definite eash, Joan, and 
paid-up values, and in case of lapse, insurance is extended without action 
on the part of the insured. 
The new Ten-Twenty Term Plan furnishes protection at a low price, 
and grants valuable privileges in case a change is desired to some other 


form of insurance. 
J. B. BUNCE, Eroedene M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
C. LAWRIE ENCE, Secretary. 
New York Office, 189 Dewan - HANFORD LINDSLEY, General Agent. 








‘Lhe Union Insurance Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CAPITAL, - aa. then, ie $250,000.00 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1892. 

Bords, Bank and other Stocks, Market Value..........cceecevees $224,808 50 
First Mortgages on City Property and Demand Loans........... 88,400 00 
Real estate, unincumbered, owned by the Company............... 160,000 v0 

Net premiums in course of coliection and Bills Hdosivanie and 
Interest due Company and Cash in Bout And OTACe ws . acces 109,652 00 
Total assets. 32.5. €5 FE Ee es ie does be Oh titareonbitensisisariete $832,855 50 

LIABILITIES. 

Reserve for Re-insurance and other Liabilities..............ceeeeee $198,042 67 
Reserve for esses under adjustment... ..5..+0- +s ovdene screenees 50,225 61 
Unelatmed DividenGs vic.c fe aac ccs siuwa cere octereiee be Ces genome mates 19,578 05 
Surplus'as to; Policy-Holders..ctscrvesest co cencsscvecsiieastrscwtenssie 265,009 17 
$832,855 50 
LOsses paid ‘since Organizations, a ac vce smiceee atic aneiioenice seers $16,082,651 00 


EDGAR R. DANNELS, Secretary. 











C. 8. HOLLINGSHEAD, President. | 


EDWARD M, BUNCE, Secretary. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 





“The Leading Industrial Insurance Company of America.’ 





CANVASSERS WANTED 


In all the principal cities of New England, Middle and 
Western States by the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 


For its Plan of Industrial Insurance. 


This plan embraces all the members of a family, male and female, be- + 
tween ages1and‘70. Premiums from 5 to 60 cents per week. Claims paid 
immediately at death. Dues collected weekly from the homes of members, 
Benefits range from $14 to $1,000 and upwards. 

All needed explanations will be furnished upon application to the com- 
pany’s superintendents in any of the principal cities, or to the Home Office: 
in New York. 

JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President. 


HALEY FISKE, Vice-President. 
STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. 


GEORGE H. GASTON, Secretary. 





North British and Mercantile 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 
U. S. Branch: 54 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





NEW YORK BOARD OF MANAGEMENT. 


SOLON HUMPHREYS, Esq., Chairman (E. D. MORGAN & Co.) 
H. W. BARNES, Esq., JACOB WENDELL, Esq. 
CHAS. H. COSTER, Esq. se (Jacob ‘Wendell & Co.) 
CoteecL Morgan & Co.) CHAS. EZRA WHITE, Es 
DAVID DOWS, JR., Esq. Hon. WM. WALDORF ASTOR. 
(David Dows, Jr. 4 Co.) 


SAM. P. BLAGDEN, 
Manager, 


WM. A. FRANCIS, 
Ass’t Manager. 


WM. R. ECKER, Ass’t Gen’) Agent, H. M. JACKSON, Secretary. 


The GAeckly 


Guderwriter: 


PUONe NU AN CEONEWOPAPER. 








wmOL LAL VAI: 


SATURDAY, JULY 9, 1892. 
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Published every Saturday by The Underwriter Printing and Publishing 
Company, 

Subscription price: Five Dollars per annum in advance. 
ber, Ten Cents. 

All communications should be addressed THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 
58 William Street, New York, or 53 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn, 

Checks and Money Orders should be made payable to the order of THE 
WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 


Single Num- 


H. R. HAYDEN, President. 
C. A. JENNEY, Vice-Pres’t and Treag’r. R. O. ALLEN, Secretary, 





A LEADING underwriter has likened the South Eastern 
Tariff Association to Scylla and the fire underwriter’s com- 
mission agreement to Charybdis, and says that there is to be a 
dance between the two. We are left in doubt as to whether 
the mythological or geographical Scylla and Charybdis are 
meant but probably the former would best express the 
feeling of Virginia local agents, both the commission ques- 
tion and the South Eastern Tariff Association being monsters 
of a particularly hideous mein. We presume that the ‘ lead- 
ing underwriter ” does not mean that there is to be a dance 
between the monsters in the sense that they are to parti- 
cipate in the saltatory exercise, but that the local agents 
will have to dance between them. And either geographi- 
cally or mythologically, we are ready to admit that the 
passage is a hard one. 


ALL well regulated life insurance companies now keep a 
barrel of statistics on tap, and when the president, or a 
general agent wants a series of figures made up which will 
show his particular company on top,. the spigot is turned 
and out flow the magical numbers. A properly constructed 
insurance newspaper office, like that of THE WEEKLY 
UNDERWRITER, for example, keeps a statistician at work all 
the time on the various combinations of figures, so that 
whenever we have presented to us a mug of fresh brewed 
results” collated from the ‘‘ official reports” of Massachu- 
setts, or New York, or any other state, we know the flavor 
at once and recognize the ‘‘brand.”” There must be, float- 
ing on the illimitable sea of life insurance, hundreds of 
these decoctions of figures which never come to our attention, 
but once ina while some ambitious aspirant sends us his 
decoction, presumably for our examination and candid 
criticism. The latest of these is an exhibit of the surplus 
earnings of life insurance companies, which is copyrighted 
by Benj. F. Brown, Boston, Mass., and which, we are told 
in an underscored foot-note, presents ‘‘the final test of 
sound and successful management.” Of course a discovery 
of this nature must be a great boon to mankind, and our 
first thought was that it was an injury to the human race 
to have it copyrighted. On finding, however, that this 
last test was probably open to a discussion as to its being a 
test at all, and certainly as to its finality, we modified our 
feeling of sadness at its exclusiveness. Mr. Brown conceives, 
in short, that the relation of the total interest earnings of a 


company to the net value of its policies is the final test of 
sound and successful management. Perhaps he may_make 
some persons, who know no more about life insurance than 
he appears to, believe this, but such belief involves a con- 
fidence in the truth of some other very vigorously disputed 
points. The company which withholds dividends from its 
policy-holders to the greatest extent will, as a matter of 
course, be able to earn a larger percentage of interest on its 
net values. Therefore to accept Mr. Brown’s figures is to 
commit one’s self to the doctrine that paying dividends is 
unsound and unsuccessful management. We can imagine 
a man foolish enough to hold such a belief, but that he 
should pay a dollar to have his foolishness copyrighted is 
beyond us. 


We do not like to have any one traduce American 
underwriters. Some of the unsuccessful managers of un- 
successful companies have done this as an excuse for their 
own shortcomings, and have bewailed the decadence of 
American underwriting and the growth of English under- 
writing in the United States, There has been lying—in every 
sense of the word—on our desk for a week or two the latest 
wail of this kind, and it reads : 


The retirement of the millions of American capital from this hitherto 
profitable field of investment cannot be accounted for on the general 
hypothesis of all-around bad business. The country has been continually 
growing and the demand for insurance has been steadily increasing. In 
fact, fire insurance has become an actual necessity, In the natural order 
of things, American fire insurance companies should be multiplying 
instead of decreasing innumber. That such is not the case must be due to 
some ulterior cause. The student of fire insurance will not bave far to go 
to find a satisfactory reason for this most unfortunate state of affairs. 
When he looks around down-town and finds the insurance centre honey- 
combed with fine structures, built by English companies upon the divi- 
dends made off their insurance investments in this country, a new light 
begins to dawn, and the fog and mist, called bad business, is blown away 
into thin air. It is all a myth. There is no bad business, except to the 
American, who has been gulled, deluded and finally buncoed by his smooth 
English cousin. 


Every student of fire insurance knows that the business 
has never been—as a whole—a profitable field of investment. 
The wrecks of fire insurance companies would fill a volume 
with their names and obituaries. Only here and there one 
can claim to have been a financial success. Following the 
Chicago and Boston fires, following all conflagrations, in- 
surance companies make money. Then they get lax, their 
expenses increase, their rates go down, and the first thing 
they know they are losing instead of gaining. That is the 
present condition of the business, not only with American 
but with English companies. The premiums of the foreign 
companies in this country for the last ten years have been 
$287,649,786, and their expenditures—none of whick were 
for dividends, as the American business pays no dividends 
—were $264,965,871. Their liabilities have increased $19, 
155,510, leaving a profit on the business of about $3,500,000. 
That is a fraction over one per cent. of the premiums, and 
is not a hysterical profit, and it covers ten years, some of 
them profitable ones. 
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‘¢ Liberal’? Life Insurance Policies. 





HE editor of THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER has always 
been an advocate of the extreme of liberality in dealing 
with the assured. Our liberality, however, does not go to 
the extent of granting special privileges to the vicious and 
undeserving, while holding the virtuous and deserving to a 
closer scrutiny. The removal cf all restrictions of travel and 
occupation and personal conduct from a life insurance policy 
may have the effect of making such a policy popular with 
those who do not care for safeguards, but we should hardly 
think it likely to promote the comfort of the steady going 
citizen who ‘is the one, after all, to be relied on for the ulti- 
mate success of the business. 

Year by year we have seen the bars let down, one after 
the other, which used to stand between life insurance as a 
protection to the home and fireside and life insurance as a 
speculation. The bounds of travel and residence have been 
enlarged, the warranties have been in many cases removed 
by ‘‘liberal” managers or by still more liberal legislatures, 
drunkards have been, by the companies and the courts, re- 
moved from the list of uninsurable persons ; occupations 
which were tabooed are now recognized as being admissible 
after a certain period, and the suicide clause, which was one 
of the last to go, has by some companies been recognized as 
punishing a misfortune which should be condoned and not 
a crime which should involve forfeiture. 

How much of these removals has been brought about 
by the decisions of courts and the attitude of legislators, and 
how much by the desire of managers to advertise ‘‘ liberal” 
policies, it would be difficult to determine and idle to inquire, 
but there are some features about the latest addition to the 
liberal list—the new policy of the New York Life insurance 
company—that are not due to hostile legislation nor to ad- 
verse decisions of courts, but which may lead to serious con- 
sequences if they are to continue and to go the length 
indicated in the advertisements. 

Not that the policy and the application bear out fully the 
flaming manifestos. The bite of them is not quite so bad as the 
bark. To our mind the worst, or perhaps we should say the 
most dangerous feature of the new policy is the so-called— 
in the advertisement—absence of all restrictions ‘‘ with re- 
spect to occupation, residence, travel, habits of life or man- 
ner of death.” 

Questions 11, 12, and 13 of the medical examination read: 


11. a Are your habits at the present time, and have they always been, 
sober and temperate ? 
b To what extent do you use intoxicating drinks as a beverage? 
(Average amount daily). 
c Are you now engaged in any way in the retailing of alcoholic 
liquors ? 
d Have you ever been so engaged ? 
12. a Where have you resided (during summer and winter) during each of 
the last ten years ? 
b Do you contemplate changing your place of residence or making a 
journey? (Yesor No). If yes, when and to what place? 
13. a How long have you been engaged in your present occupation ? 
b What was your business prior to your present occupation ? 
c Do you contemplate making any change, temporary or permanent, 
in occupation? (Yesor No). If yes, when and to what? 


It will be seen by these questions and the necessary 
answers, which are warranties andare made the basis of the 
contract, that it isnot intended that any one shall be insured 
whose habits are objectionable or ever have been, or who re- 
sides or intends to reside in an objectionable climate, or 


whose occupation or intended occupation is extra hazardous. 
True it puts no restriction upon the future except so far as 
that future is known or contemplated, but Mr. Brown, 
whose business will probably take him to the West Indies 
during the yellow fever season, cannot in contemplation of 
that event secure a policy in the New York Life. The risk 
taken, therefore, beyond that of other companies with 
‘‘ liberal features,” is the risk that Brown will find it neces- 
sary or profitable to engage in some other business or go to 
some other place within the one year exacted by the Equit- 
able or the two years exacted by the Mutual, a contingency 
which he does not now contemplate. 

Death in violation of law, which includes suicide, is not 
prohibited in this policy, which goes upon the assumption 
that ‘‘all a man hath will he give for his life.” That, of 
course, is the assumption upon which life insurance rests 
and without it were generally true life insurance would be 
impossible. But it is not always true. Men often risk life 
in pursuit of fame or fortune or lust or revenge. It does 
not seem to us wise that a premium should be put upon a 
class of crimes which are becoming altogether too common, 
crimes in many cases which destroy the family which life 
insurance was organized to protect. 

The New York Life insurance company is not the only 
sinner in respect to changing the ancient landmarks, but by 
its open avowal it is now the chief sinner. It has inscribed- 
upon its banner a perfectly free contract. It says: ‘‘ You 
pay the premium and the company will pay the policy.” 
This is a taking phrase, but it does not mean what it implies, 
or if it does, it means destruction to the New York Life in- 
surance company. 








facts and Opinions. 





THE Kansas City Insurance Magazine publishes the consti- 
tution and by-laws of the Mountain Field Club, which was 
organized at Denver in May. The telegraph in transmitting 
the names of the officers elected mangled them, and this is a 
correct list: President, W. A. McGrew, general agent of the 
Atlas of London ; vice-president, F. A. Thompson, secretary 
of the Denver Fire insurance company; secretary, C. R. 
Tuttle, special agent of the Continental ; executive committee, 
W. A. McGrew, A. C. Heltzell, special agent of the London 
and Laneashire; George W. Neff, special agent of the 
German American, and ©. B. Colby of the Niagara Fire. 
The constitution states the object of the club to be ‘‘ improve- 
ment of social relations between its members, the elevation of 
the standard of their profession, to obtain mutual benefit by 
fostering cordial relations between local agents and the com- 
pact, known as the Colorado, Wyoming and New Mexico 
Underwriters Union and to consider all matters pertaining to 
and coming within the legitimate jurisdiction of an organiza- 
tion of this character.’’ The club begins with thirty-nine 
members. 


THE New Jersey Life insurance agents have organized the 
New Jersey Life insurance association (being the twenty- 
eighth association organized in the United States), with the 
following named officers : Edward Sill, of the National Life 
of Vermont, president; C. D. Paul, of the Northwestern 
Mutual, and A. W. Bray, of the Massachusetts Mutual, vice- 
presidents ; George F. Hadley, of the Brooklyn Life, secre- 
tary, and J. 8. Edwards, of the New York Life, treasurer. 
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The executive committee is composed of C. C. Herrick of the 
Etna, 8. 8. Day of the Prudential, A. R. Whitehead of the 
Mutual Life of New York, and J. C. Eisele of the Equitable 
Life. 


OF the present status of the affairs of the insolvent Mas- 
sachusetts endowment orders, Commissioner Merrill, on Tues- 
day, said: 


The certificate holders cannot understand why their money isn’t forth- 
coming, and blame the receivers. They are not at fault. It all lies witb 
the courts, and until the judiciary moves in the matter the receivers are 
powerless. The court has got to decide this one important and underlying 
question. When the officers of the subordinate lodges were legally sus- 
pended, were they the agents of the lodges or the agents of the members? 
The settlement of this question underlies twenty other questions that will 
have to be passed upon. Whoshall be members in good standing, and to 
whom shall the money go will have to be settled. The courts will not 
decide on these questions until next fall, at least, and possibly not fora 
year, and in the meantime the receivers cannot act. There are four orders 
—the Order of the Rainbow, Golden Temple, United States Two-Year Bene- 
fit Order, and the Order of Surety, which everybody interested in is agreed 
should be wound up. No business has been done for several months by 
these orders. As the questions above referred to do not enter in, the jus- 
tices by the new law can appoint receivers, and in a very short time the 
money can be paid the certicate holders. The receivers will probably be 
appointed in two weeks. 


THE new code of building laws for Boston goes into effect 
next Saturday, July 16. It is very rigid and thorough, and 
is the fruit of long consultation between builders, real estate 
men and fire underwriters. It forbids areas larger than 
10,000 square feet, and the following sections will be found of 
particular interest to fire underwriters. 


Sec. 27. A first-class building shall consist of non-flamable material, 
throughout, with floors constructed of iron or steel beams, filled in between 
with terra cotta or other masonry arches, except that wood may be used 
for under and upper floors, window and door frames, sashes, doors, stand- 
ing finish, handrails for stairs, necessary sleepers bedded in concrete, and 
for isolated furring blocks bedded in the plaster. There shall be no air 
space between the top of any floor arches and the floor boarding, and no 
air space behind any woodwork. : 

Sac. 28. Every building hereafter erected over seventy feet high shall be 
a first-class building; and these provisions shall apply to all buildings 
hereafter increased in height to over seventy fest. Every building here- 
after erected or enlarged as a hotel] for the accommodation of transient 
guests and containing more than fifty rooms above the first floor, shall be 
a first-class building. 


INSURANCE agents in Germany must possess a wealth of 
innocence if the following cable yarn dated Berlin, July 1, is 
true: 

A daring robbery is reported from Flensburg. A man entered the 
branch office at that place of the Prussian Life insurance company, pre- 
sented a card to the manager, indicating that he was authorized by the 
head office of the company in Berlin to examine the books and cash of 
branch offices, and took possession of the office. After looking over the 
books he took the cash boxes, stating that he would deposit them in a bank 
and count the money the next day, after finishing his inspection of the 
office documents. He did not return, and the too unsuspecting manager 
of the office finally realized that be had been swindled. Tbe amount of 
money stolen is about 100,000 marks. The stranger gave his name as 
Gustave Schwabe, but this is supposed to be an alias. No clue to bis where- 
abouts has yet been obtained. 


In February last William H. Carr, a Utica, N, Y., barber, 
impersonating his brother Frederic C. Carr, an invalid, 
obtained policies of insurance for $2,000 in the aggregate, on 
the life of the latter in the Union Central Life and United 
States Life insurance companies. W. H. Carr passed the 
medical examination pretending to be F. C. Carr, and he 
made himself the beneficiary in the policies. F.C. Carr died 
from consumption in May and application was made to the 
companies for the insurance. The latter, however, instituted 
an investigation which has resulted in the arrest of EF, Eugene 





Hart, an insurance solicitor, who is believed to be the author 
of the attempted frauds. W. H. Carr is not at home and is 
said to be gone fishing. Hart has been in serapes of this kind 
before and has a bad reputation. The present scheme was 
very bunglingly contrived. 


THE chief of the Springfield, Mass., fire department, A. P. 
Leshure, has written as follows to President Moore of the 
Continental, regarding the new general schedule : 


DEAR Srr—TI received a copy of the Universal Mercantile Schedule and 
conclude I am indebted to you for thesame. I have given such time as I 
could spare to the perusal of the book and am very much pleased with the 
method proposed by your committee. 1 believe it will give much better 
satisfaction to the general public than the present mode of rating inasmuch 
as the assured would be able to discuss the matter intelligently, having a 
standard from which to deduct or add to, according to his judgment. A 
“ standard city, a ‘‘ standard building ” anda “ standard fire department”’ 
are three very important stands to have, in my opinion. 





THE following advertisements appear in the London 
Times, to the astonishment and disgust of conservative 
Britons in the insurance line : 

LIFE ASSURANCE. — An Agent to one of the greatest Life Offices, re- 
quiring a few more Policies to complete a large specified amount 


undertaken, will pay half the first two years’ premiums to immediate 
assurers for sums of £500 and £1,000. Z. Z., care of &e. 


LIFE ASSURANCE EXTRAORDINARY.—One of the greatest Life 
Offices not having been able to issue policies for the aggregate amount 

of £1,500,000 within the year, is prepared to grant policies for nothing 

until that amount is reached. Agents liberally dealt with. Address, &c. 


THE Oakland Home on Saturday re-insured the business 
of the Sun of San Francisco, in the eastern department. It 
is reported that the Sun will not retire from business, but will 
confine its transactions to the Pacific Coast. Precisely the 
same was said of the Anglo-Nevada and the California, when 
they abandoned the east. The Union of San Francisco, 
which is owned by the Alliance of London, discontinued 
business in the State of New York this week. Notwithstand- 
ing the usual official denials this may properly be taken as 
the forerunner of the entry of the Alliance into the East. 





A cURIOUS proceeding followed the examination of the 
Washington Farmers insurance company of Spokane, Wash., 
by Insurance Commissioner Weir, who found the capital im- 
paired $40,127, the funds misappropriated by the officers and 
false entries ade in the books. The latter were in the 
eustody of the commissioner at his hotel in Spokane. The 
secretary, Marvin, and six confederates, entered the commis- 
sioner’s room, overpowered him and earried off the books. 
The sequel is not known but the arrest of the thieves has 
doubtless been effected. 


TuE Life Insurance Company of Minneapolis, filed ar- 
ticles of incorporation at St. Paul June 25. The authorized 
capital is $125,000. Business was to begin July 1, and the first 
board of directors, composed of prominent citizens, is as fol- 
lows: 

John 8. Pilsbury, ex-Governor A. R. McGill, C. M. Loring, E. C. Babb, 
T. B.. Walker, E. M. Mabie, F. L. Gilbert, Carman N. Smith, A. M. Allen, 


George F. Roberts, W. F. Ustick, Emerson Cole, W. M. Tenny and F. G. 
James of Minneapolis, and Walter 8. Milnor, of Excelsior, Minn. 


THE Columbia Fire insurance company of Louisville for 
which A. W. Hart is raising capital, has been duly incor- 
porated, says the Insurance Herald. The incorporators are 
ex-State Auditor Fayette Hewitt, John Stiles, vice-president 
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of the Fidelity Trust company of Louisville, A. L. Schmidt, 
of the First National bank of Louisville, B. H. Hart, Paul 
Jones, W. O. Bindley, Charles 8. Grubbs, M. L. Downs, C. 
B. Sullivan, H. Mayers, A. W. Hart and Carey Peter. 





CERTAINLY no corporation for the insurance of lives hith- 
erto organized, has had a name so unusual as that adopted by 
a new assessment company at Anderson, Ind. It is the out- 
growth of the refusal of ‘old line companies” to insure the 
lives of liquor dealers and brewers. So says the prospectus. 
The name selected is the ‘‘ Brewers and Liquor Dealers Life 
insurance company of Indiana.’ The promoters are G. W. 
Lurratt, F. M. Klein, Thomas P. Harris and John N. McCriff. 
presumably gentlemen in the fire water business, 





THE Standard ‘Insurance Directory, which is now a direc- 
tory of the business for New England as well as Boston, has 
been published by the Standard Publishing Company of 
Boston, The work is a model of its kind. It improves with 
the years and we do not see how any underwriter, interested 
in New England insurance in any of its forms, can well be 
without it for constant reference. 





THE president of the Granite State Fire insurance com- 
pany of Portsmouth, N. H., Mr. Frank Jones, entertained the 
New England agents of that corporation and many invited 
guests—over 2,500 in all—at his hotel, ‘‘the Wentworth,”’ 
Neweastle, N. H1., from last Saturday evening to Monday 
morning. A banquet, accompanied by orchestral music, was 
served Saturday evening. 





OnE John Rock, an insurance agent known in Michigan 
and Ohio, and recently representing the Union Central Life 
at Flint, Mich., stole a draft for $7,000 which the company 
had sent to Flint to be loaned on real estate, obtained the 
cash for it and departed for Canada. Pinkerton’s detectives 
are searching for him. The safest place for him at present 
would be Homestead, Pa. 





Tue Indicator’s Chart of Michigan Fire insurance busi- 
ness, for five years ending with 1891, published by the F. H. 
Leavenworth Publishing Company, Detroit, and the Argus 
comparative charts, showing receipts and losses in states by 
fire insurance companies, published by the Rollins Publish- 
ing Company, Chicago, all useful publications, have been 
issued. 





THE Central City insurance company of Selma, Ala., re-in- 
sured its business in the Hartford Fire, on Tuesday of last 
week. This company was organized in 1863 with a cash ecapi- 
tal of $100,000 and had a premium income last year of about 
$60,000. If dies solvent, the alleged cause of retirement being 
the dubious insurance outlook. 





AT a meeting held in Boston on June 30, committees from 
the New England Insurance Exchange and the Boston, New 
Hampshire and Providence boards of fire underwriters dis- 
cussed the adoption of the eighty per cent. co-insurance clause 
in a spirit favorable to that requirement, but took no immedi- 
ate action toward that end. 





THE license of the Delaware insurance company of Phila- 
delphia has been renewed by the New York superintendent 
of insurance to enable it to do both fire and marine insurance 
business in New York, under the provisions of chapter 654 of 
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the laws of 1892. The general agents for New York are Banta 
& Courtney. 


THE Penn Mutual Agency Association, composed of agents 
of the Penn Mutual Life, will hold its ninth annual meeting 
in Chicago from July 26 to 29. There will be a banquet on 
the evening of the last day. The trustees and officers of the 
company have signified their intention to attend the session 
in a body. 


OuUR genial contemporary the Vindicator will have to put 
on its editorial spectacles when it reads THE WEEKY UNDER- 
WRITER. This paper never said, nor thought, nor dreamed 
what it quotes from our columns. The words were part of 
an article copied from and duly credited to the Insurance 
Herald. 





THE First National Fire of Worcester, Mass., writes to say 
that at a meeting of the directors of the company held last 
week it was decided to re-enter the state of New York and 
establish agencies at desirable points. The First National 
was in New York some years prior to 1884, when it retired. 





THE Massachusetts endowment swindlers are working to 
secure the defeat of the nomination of Lieutenant Governor 
Haile, as the Republican candidate for governor in the forth- 
coming contest, assuming that he will, if elected, re-appoint 
their béte notr, Major Merrill, insurance commissioner. 





THE national convention of assessment companies at 
Buffalo last week elected A. W. Berggren of Galesburg, IIL, 
president; B. F. Dyer of Boston, and W. Edwards, of Minne- 
apolis, vice-presidents, and Nelson O. Tiffany of Buffalo, sec- 
retary. It was voted to meet in Chicago next year. 





THE Guarantee Alliance (assessment) of New York, born in 
1886, has been examined by Deputy Superintendent Shannon 
and found to have been fraudulently conducted. Superin- 
tendent Pierce has notified the attorney-general to begin pro- 
ceedings to wind up. 





ARMSTRONG CITy is ex-Brother Armstrong's latest fad... It 
is to be laid out on a tract of land in the neighborhood of 
Stoekton, Cal. The great fruit trust appears to have gone to 
meet the proposed life insurance company and the visit to 
Japan. 5 





A DESPATCH from our Boston correspondent received as 
we are going to press announces the transfer of the Boston 
agency of the Caledonian of Edinburgh, on August 1, from 
Patridge & Macullar. to George C. Stearns, manager. 





A MASS meeting of the business men of Louisville, Ky., 
was held on Thursday in that city, to take some action 
against the enforcement of the new rating adopted by the 
local board of fire underwriters. 





Tue fire insurance companies continue to drop big money 
in the Seattle hole. The insurances on the Schwabacker 
place were $318,500, distributed among fifty-two companies. 





ARTICLES of association have been filed at Albany by the 
Equitable Co-operative Fire insurance company of the county 
of New York. The incorporators are Germans. 
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THE Mutual Life of New York has established the depart- 
ment of North Texas and appointed Dyer Brothers of Dallas, 
general agents. 


THE eighty per cent. co-insurance clause has been adopted 
at Minneapolis and St. Paul. 











Versonals. 





AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


Alliance of London: Roosevelt & Boughton, licensed brokers for the New 
York metropolitan district. 


Agricultural of Watertown: J. E. Hyneman, Philadelphia, Pa., and vicinity. 


British America of Toronto: George E. Robbins, special agent, western 
department. 


Commercial Union: W."A. Furness of Hartford, special agent for Connecti- 
‘ cut and New Jersey. 


Equitable Life: Edward C. Ellis, genera] agent at the Boston office. 


German-American : Gale T. Forbush, special agent of the company’s middle 
department; Will. Heinking of Nashville, Tenn., special agent. 


Home of New York: H. E. Palmer & Son, Omaha, Neb., transferred from 
Nichols & Riley; Oliver P. Clark, special agent for New England 


Life Insurance Clearing Company: J. E. Halsted of Topeka, general agent 
for Kaxsas. 


New York Plate Glass: §. B. Higinbotham of San Francisco, general agent 
for California. 


Oakland Home of California: E. R. Letterman, Chicago local agent. 


Prussian National of Stettin: Roosevelt & Boughton, metropolitan district 
of New York. 


Standard Life and Accident of Detroit : Murray & Cole, Nashville, Tenn. 
St. Paul Fire and Marine: W. M. Railey, New Orleans, La. 


Vermont Life: J. B. Mifflin, general agent, Philadelphia, Pa., succeeding E. 
C. Ryer, resigned. 





Mr. Henry W. Baldwin, late manager of the seaboard department of the 
New York Life and Mr. Percy V. Baldwin, form the new firm of Bald- 
win & Baldwin, which will manage a ‘‘seaboard department”’ for the 
Manhattan Life, from November 1, next. The department will be com- 
posed of the states of New Jersey and Connecticut and Long Island. 


Mr. George Stewart, general manager of the Lancashire, according to ad- 
vices received by the Commercial Bulletin, has resigned that position 
on account of failing health but his retirement will not take place until 
March, 1693. He has been connected with the company thirty-five 
years and will doubtless be pensioned. 


Mr. W. J. Madden has been appointed by the Home Life insurance company 
to its most important position, that of general agent for the city of 
New York, and manager for the state of New York. His headquarters 
a i at No. 40 Broadway until the completion of the company’s new 

uilding. 


Mr. George M.: Fisher, of Chicago, special agent of the London Assurances 


Corporation, has been appointed manager of the western department of 
the United Fire insurance company of Manchester, England, and will 
report direct to the home office, says the Commercial Bulletin. 


Mr. John B. Prendergast of Cleveland, O., where he has for many years 
been general agent for Ohio of the New England Mutual Life, will 
on August 1 become general agent for Illinois of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life, with headquarters in Chicago. 


Mr. W. H. Boutelle of the middle states field of the Equitable Fire and Ma- 
rine of Providence, will become New England special agent of the com- 
pany August 1, succeeding Mr. Samuel ,G. Howe, who will then enter 
the service of the Phenix of Brooklyn. 


President Rhodes of the John Hancock Life, President Edward Atkinson 
of the Boston Manufacturers Mutual and Deputy Insurance Commis- 
sioner Smith of Massachusetts were among the vacation sailers for 
Europe last week. 


Mr. A. Elwood Hendrick, epecu agent of the Commercial Union, has been 
transferred from South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and Florida to 
yesh ah ae Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland and the District of 
Columbia. 


Mr. Thomas 8S. Chard received a goldheaded cane from his office associates 
in Chicago, on the occasion of the twentieth year of his service as 
general eastern manager for the Fireman’s Fund. 


Messrs. Ravenel, Johnson & Co. and Pelzer & Robertson of Charleston, 8. C., 
have dissolved their respective firms and have formed the new one of 
Ravenel, Johnson & Robertson. 


Mr. George M. Ferguson, son of Charles H, Ferguson, general agent for 
Ilimois of the Mutual Life of New York, has been admitted to partner- 
sbip with his father. 

Mr. Sterling Dow of the Portland, Me., fire insurance agency firm of Dow 
& Pinkham, died June 30, from consumption, aged fifty years. 


Mr. J. 8S. Green of the agency firm of Green & Woodcock of Nashville, 
Tenn., died suddenly at Memphis June 27, aged about forty years. 

Manager Bennett of the Lion and Scottish Union and National sailed for 
Kurope on Thursday. : : 


{usurance Legislation. 





Louisiana. 





The legislature of Louisiana adjourned sine die on Thurs- 
day at midnight. All the insurance bills, seven in number, 
failed. The least objectionable, the Murphy bill, which pro- 
posed to regulate the business of insurance in the state 
generally, and contained some needed provisions, contained 
others which the local companies disliked, so there was no 
union of forees for it. The States says: 


Insurance legislation has been a signal failure this session, 
the laws now in existence will hold until 1894. As these laws 
are more farcical than otherwise, the secretary of state or his 
assistant will have to be vigilant and use the general and 
common laws, and if needs be exercis2 arbitrary powers to 
to protect our legitimate insurance companies and our people. 





insurance 








We find in our Knglish exchanges reports of a life insurance 
ease, decided by the court of appeal, which contains an inter- 
esting narrative, if not an important judicial opinion. The 
case was that of the heirs of one Brewster against the 
National Life assurance society, in which the company was 
worsted in the lower court. It came before the Master of the 
Rolls and Lord Justices Bowen and Smith, and the details 
were as follows: 


The question before the court was upon a policy effected 
by a father, through an agent, for the benefit of his family, 
namely, whether, if that is not stated in the policy, and the 
agent makes a mistake in filling up the proposals, the com- 
pany can repudiate the policy and yet retain the premiums 
paid upon it. It appeared that in 1889, Mr. Brewster had 
effected policies on his life and in his own name, through an 
agent who had filled up the statements wrongly on the ques- 
tion whether the life had been ‘‘ declined ”’ already, as it had 
been in fact, and this was truly stated to the agent, though 
by a mistake he did not state it correctly. Proposer’s object 
was to make the insuranee for the benefit of some children of a 
deceased daughter, though two other daughters who in fur- 
therance of this object paid the premiums. The premium had 
been paid for a year or two by two daughters, when the com- 
pany repudiated the policy on the ground that there was an 
incorrect statement, and that the policy was really for the 
benefit of the daughters, and that this was not stated accord- 
ing to the Act, 9 Geo. IIL., ec. 48. 

The insured then elaimed a return of the premiums, which 
was refused, and then this action was brought by the father 
and the two daughters to recover them. The action was 
tried before Mr. Justice Grantham, at Leeds, and the jury 
found that the father made the insurance for the benefit of 
his family generally, and that all questions were honestly 
answered by him, and in the belief of the truth of his 
answers; but under a mistake the proposal was incorrectly 
made out, and they gave their verdict for the plaintiffs. 
This was an application on the part of the insurance company 
to set aside the verdict as wrong in law. 

The Master of the Rolls said that that court had within the 
past few weeks, in a somewhat similar case to this, held that 
where an agent went round canvassing people to insure their 
lives and filled up the form of proposal—sometimes on the 
part of people utterly unused to business—which proposal 
was sent to the head office and, on the agent’s certification, 
acted upon, he had sufficient authority to bind the company. 
In this particular case, it was proved on the trial that in 
answer to the question now impeached, the assured told the 
agent that he applied to the Prudential, and their medical 
man passed him, but for some other reason they declined to 
assure him, upon which the agent said: ‘‘ That makes no 
difference at all if the medical man passed you,’’’ and inserted 
‘*No”’ to the question ‘‘ Had any other office declined the appli- 
cant?’ Unless it could be shown that this statement was made 
by the assured fraudulently it could not affect the policy 
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granted under it. As to the third point now taken by the 
company, the evidence went to show that Brewster had three 
daughters, and one of them dying, the two remaining—good 
women as they were—took care of their sister’s orphan 
children. The old man, the father, being apparently anxious 
as to the welfare of these orphans, seemed to have thought 
when pressed to insure his life, that it would be a good plan 
thus to provide for them, and so he effected a policy for each 
of the daughters, intending that the money coming therefrom 
should provide for these children. In that sense he (the 
Master of the Rolls) thought it was quite open to the assured 
to say that he insured his life for his own benefit, and, though 
he did not make a will, he desired that these policies, as his 
will and pleasure—and a right will and pleasure it was— 
should go to his daughters, who, it was proved, paid the 
premiums. It seemed to him therefore that the verdict of the 
jury could not be assailed on any of the grounds now put for- 
ward; nor could that court say that their finding was un- 
reasonable. What was more, in his opinion, the company got 
off very cheaply in only being ordered to repay the premiums 
they had received. On all the grounds put before the 
court he thought the appeal shouJd be dismissed. 

Lord Justice Bowen concurred, adding that to his mind 
such a defense as had been set up ought never to have been 
put forward. The law was clear, on what, afterall, was not 
a very recondite point as to the agent’s authority in a matter 
like this. 

Lord Justice Smith concurring, the appeal was dismissed 
with costs. 








siseellany., 


The Continental Life Receivership—Present Condition 
of Affairs. 





(The Hartford Times of Thursd vy.) 

During the past two weeks the receivers of the Continen- 
tal Life insurance company have been engaged in litigation 
before the courts in Minnesota relative to the John T. Smith 
loan, involving not far from $25,000, principal and interest. 
Mr. Charles W. Skinner, who represented the receivers, has 
just returned from Windom, Minnesota, having been present 
at the trial with important vouchers and papers concerning 
the transaction. 

In 1883 President Parsons, in a personal capacity, made a 
loan to John T. Smith of Heron Lake, Minn., receiving bonds 
and mortgages as security. Subsequently he disposed of the 
securities, having first indorsed them as president of the 
Continental, guaranteeing that the company should pay, 
principal and interest according to the tenor of the contract 
contained in the issue. These securities became due in 1888, 
and suit was brought to recover. Smith obtained an in- 
junction on the ground that the loan made by President 
Parsons was usurious. In Minnesota the whole loan would be 
forfeited, if the charge of usury should be sustained. 

The indorsement by President Parsons as the chief 
executive officer of the company may involve the receivers in 
responsibility for the payment. That question will have to 
be determined by the courts in this state. There is an idea, 
however, that Connecticut practice wiil not admit of the 
company’s being responsible for the securities, not being in 
any way associated with or benefited by the transaction. 
But nice points of law will have to be decided should the 
controversy be carried into the Connecticut courts. The 
settlement of the company’s affairs would also be considerably 
delayed by it. 

At the present time the, state treasury has in its possession 
$107,000 of funds which belong to the company. ‘The mort- 
gage securities which were held by the treasury as a part of 
the deposit of $100,000 required for the security of policy-hold- 
ers, have been replaced by cash, the recent sale of the Sharps 
works in Bridgeport enabling the receivers to complete the re- 
placement. Most of the real estate in Indiana and Illinois 
has been disposed of, $100,000 having been realized from that 
source. ‘The money had to be used in retiring mortgage liens 
against the company. It is estimated that from $20,000 to 
$25,000 have been saved by the receivers in handing this 
property in the way they have. 

The principal asset now held by the receivers is the Utica 
Cement stock, the company holding 15,000 of the 20,000 


shares outstanding. The capital is $500,000. The works 
are in a prosperous condition and are producing more cement 
this year and at any time before since they were established. 
The company has been in the hands of the receivers for four 
years. The deposit in the state treasury and the cement 
stock are now practically the only sources from which a 
dividend to policy-holders can be expected. 


The Virginian Protest—Cireular of Companies to their Local 
: Agents in Virginia. 





To the Local Fire Insurance Agents of Virginia: 


GENTLEMEN—The officers and managers of most of the 
companies represented by you regret that you have seen 
fit to pass and send out the resolution adopted at a meet- 
ing held at Richmond on June 22, and are satisfied that 
on reflection you will agree that such action was unealled 
for and entirely improper on the part of agents toward their 
principals. 

You cannot dispute the right of each company to decide 
for itself on what terms its agency shall be placed and its 
business transacted, while it is equally true that any agent 
has a perfect right to decline to accept such terms and refuse 
or resign the agency. 

The companies are satisfied that fifteen per cent. comimis- 
sion is ample compensation for agents who furnish no capital 
and only act as negotiators of the business, and are equally 
satisfied that no larger commission can be afforded with an 
hope of a successfull result. It must be apparent to you all 
that a company paying only fifteen per cent. is at a disad- 
vantage in an agency where other companies are paying a 
higher rate, and the companies are not disposed to be placed 
in such a position. The only way to ensure uniformity in 
compensation (so long as there are companies willing to pay 
a higher rate) is to secure a pledge from agents that they will 
not receive more than fifteen per cent. from any company in 
any form. The suggestion that such a requirement is un- 
manly, &c, would be simply ridiculous if it were not made 
with such apparent sincerity. The companies have given 
pledges to each other, and have no idea that their manhood 
is imperiled thereby. 

The meeting proposed for July 12, is entirely unnecessary, 
can be productive of no good result, and is not likely to be 
attended by any officers or managers of the companies. 

Commissions on all business will be limited to fifteen per 
cent. from and after July 1, 1892, and such agents as have not 
already returned the pledge signed are expected to do so 
before July 5, or to return their commission and sup- 
plies. It would cost the companies but a small sacrifice to 
give up their entire business in Virginia if necessary ; to the 
business men of the state it would be a serious matter, and of 
how much consequence it would be to the agents you are the 
best judges. Further correspondance or delay is entirely un- 
necessary, and you will please act at once upon these instrue- 
tions, and adopt one of the two courses named. 


The above was signed: by the following named companies : 
/Etna, American Fire of New York, Caledonian, Citizens of 
New York, Commercial Union, Delaware, Fire Association of 
Philadelphia, German American, Guardian, Hanover, Hart- 
ford Fire, Home of New York, Imperial, Lion, Liverpool and 
Lundon and Globe, London Assurance Corporation, London 
and Laneashire, National Fire of Hartford, New York Under- 
writers’ Agency, Niagara Fire, Northern of London, Norwich 
Union, Orient, Pennsylvania Fire, Phenix of Brooklyn, 
Phoenix of London, Scottish Union and National, Sun Fire of 
London and Westchester Fire. 


The Sun Insurance Office. 





A synopsis of the annual report of the directors of the Sun 
Insurance Office of London, appeared in our issue of last 
week. The annual meeting of the members of the company 
was held June 20, and the chairman of the directors made an 
address from which we have taken a few extracts. It was 
but three years ago that, after 180 years of silence, this 
company began to publish open statements of its business 
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and condition. One interesting fact is disclosed by the 
report of this year—that the company wrote in 1891 upwards 
of $1,800,000,000 of fire insurance business : 


You see that in the second paragraph it states that 
premiums received, less re-insurances, amounted to £957,332 
and that this is an increase of £85,453 over the amount of the 
eee of the previous year. That, gentlemen, is a very 
large income and it is a very large increase over the previous 
year. I have no doubt that you opprove of it and it isa 
matter upon which we may no doubt congratulate ourselves, 
but at the same time you must not fall into the error that a 
large increased premium is necessarily a matter of congratu- 
lation. The thing which those who are entrusted with the 
responsibilty of managing a fire insurance office have to see 
to, is to take care to secure new business which is remunera- 
tive. It is not difficult to increase your income if you are 
willing to take business which is not likely to prove remunera- 
tive, but, on the other hand it is extremely difficult to get 
new business if you limit yourself to what you think is really 
good and can be done at remunerative rates. We hope that 
it will turn out that the increased business we have effected 
will prove beneficial and remunerative to the shareholders. 
The next paragraph in the report states that the total of 
sums insured during the year, after deduction of the amounts 
re-insured, amounted to £373,716,110. Those are gigantic 
figures and it rather appals one to think that this office has 
incurred responsibility to such an extent jn the event of fire 
occuring over that amount of property. That is an increase 
of £12,238,490 over corresponding figures of the previous year, 
which is also a matter of congratulation considering how 
keen the competition is and how difficult it is to get new 
business. The losses paid and outstanding amounted to 
£564,076, being at the rate of 58.9 per cent. on the premiums 
received. That, gentlemen is a ratio with which I believe 
we ought to be satisfied. Although it is not very small, it is 
tae a ratio which I believe is as good as we could expect it to 

e. 
The expenses of management which include commission 
to agents and working charges of all kinds amounted to 
£297,923 ; that is at the rate of 31.1 per cent.; that also is not a 
high percentage for the expenses of management. Upon this 
point I must remark that I am sorry to say the expenses of 
management have a tendency to increase, because the 
competition is always increasing and if you want good 
business you have to pay a little bit.more for it ; and while I 
hope that we shall be able to keep the expenses down to that 
limit, at the same time it is an item which in future years I 
must beg that you will not criticise with too great severity. 
The income from investments during the year has amounted 
to £69,250. You will see by referring to the balance sheet 
that the investments are enumerated in a number of classes 
among the assets which belong to us. They have all been 
valued recently and I hope we hold them at a fair and proper 
rate. After providing for the usual reserve of forty per cent. 
of the premiums to cover liabilities under current policies, a 
profit of £130,321 has been realized. We believe we are 
rather erring on the safe side in putting so much as forty 
per cent. for the fires which doubtless will occur, and it is a 
larger percentage than is reserved by many of our contem- 
poraries. The balance brought forward from last year 
amounted to £205,165, out of which there has been carried 
forward to general reserve £25,000 and paid for dividends and 
bonus in respect of the business of the year 1890 £105,600. 
These two items come to £130,600 leaving a credit balance of 
£74,565.; and this by the operations of the year, detailed in 
the accounts, has increased to £194,194. 








—_ 





®OiMictal Weports. 





Minnesota Insurance Report. 





The twenty-first annual report of tha insurance com- 
missioner of Minnesota has been issued by Commissioner C. 
H. Smith. The following are extracts from the text : 

The fire losses incurred by all companies authorized to do 
business in this state amounted to $2,933,587.94 in 1891; an 
increase in losses over the previous year of $1,163,408.46, 
while the premium receipts were only increased $249,351.60 
This is a fearful increase in the ratio of losses to premiums 








received, and it is not surprising that so many companies 
retired from this state, and that such a large number re- 
insured their risks and quit business permanently. Either a 
heavy increase in the rates of insurance must be made, or 
some means adopted to greatly reduce the number of fires. 
For five years previous to 1891, the estimated losses by fires 
in the United States were $100,000,000 per annum. For the 
year 1891 the losses reached $140,000,000, with a ratio of 
premiums to losses throughout the United States about the 
same asin Minnesota. On page six of the report of last year, 
attention was called to the necessity of some legislation for 
the investigation of the causes of fires. I wish now to repeat 
all that was then said, and urge upon the next legislature the 
great importance of such legislation. There is no doubt that 
more than one-third of all fires are caused by incendiarism 
We from causes which can easily be controlled by stringent 
aws. 

The passage of a law requiring a careful investigation of 
the cause of all fires, the report to be published by the 
officers or committee making the investigation, would doubt- 
lessen the number of incendiary fires to a great extent and 
reduce the rates of insurance in a corresponding degree. For 
several years the state of Massachusetts has had a law pro- 
viding for the investigation into the causes of fires. The 
insurance commissioner of that state says of the law : 


The law has worked admirably in Massachusetts. It has prevented the 
convenient plan of putting in a fire as accidental or incendiary, by this 
enforcement of the fire inquest, wherever it is supposed to be incendiary. 
Tt has reduced in its operation the number that was abnormally large, 
both of accidental or unknown, and of incendiary fires, and it has un- 
questionably reduced incendiarism in Massachusetts quite materially. 


The law passed at the last session of the legislature, 
authorizing the formation of farmers’ mutual fire insurance 
companies, is very loose in its provisions, and in my opinion 
needs to be amended considerably if it is to remain a law. 
There are no safeguards whatever for the insured. The 
companies organized under the law are not in any manner 
under the supervision of the insurance department, nor can 
the insurance commissioner examine their condition or criti- 
cize their methods of doing business. I would certainly 
recommend that the law be so amended that such companies 
shall be subject to examination by the insurance commis- 
sioner, and be compelled to procure certificates of authority 
each year before being allowed to do business. * * * * 


THE ENDOWMENT ORDERS. 


Fortunately Minnesota is not overrun with these com- 
panies as Massachusetts is, and those which are doing busi- 
ness here are not suspected of dishonesty, the only objection 
to them being the uncertainty of their being able to carry out 
their contracts. But itis a duty the state owes to its citizens 
to protect them from these endowment schemes and turn 
their attention to other methods of investing their savings. 
To gain this end our next legislature should pass such laws 
as that body deems best, requiring these companies to always 
have on hand, on all times, a re-insurance reserve equal to the 
value of their policies. This is required of stock companies 
which are backed by their millions, and it is asking but little 
of the endowment companies, which have no capital, to afford 
this protection to their policy-holders. Another highly objec- 
tionable feature about these companies is the fact that lapsed 
policies lose all they have paid in. If one of the policy- 
holders, who has clung to this forlorn method of increasing 
his earnings, is unfortunate enough to have his earnings cut 
off through sickness, lack of employment or otherwise, his 
policy is immediately canceled for the benefit of the more 
fortunate or richer ones. 

This is grossly unjust to the unfortunate, and these com- 
panies should be compelled to pay a pro rata amount to all 
policy-holders after they had been,members for a certain 
period. While this plan would reduce the profits of these 
concerns it would at least have the merit of preventiug the 
absolute robbing of some to better the chances of the more 
favored ones. Enough could be said upon this subject to fill 
volumes, but as I have said, it would be of little value here. 
The proper place and time to present arguments and suggest 
remedies is before the legislature when it is in session, at 
which time the attention of that body will be called to needed 
legislation. 

ASSESSMENT INSURANCE. 


The commissioner does not deem it advantageous at this 
time to make extended remarks or suggestions as to legisla- 
tion needed in regard to assessment or co-operative insurance, 
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inasmuch as the legislature does not meet until after January 
1 next, and that body would not be apt to pay much attention 
at that time to a report made now. But the commissioner, 
realizing the insecure protection »fforded to the public by the 
Minnesota laws governing this class of insurance, again calls 
attention to the urgent need of more stringent laws. In some 
states the insurance commissioner has power to prevent any 
assessment company from doing business in their states if, 
upon examination, it is found that an ordinary assessment 
upon the members will not be sufficient to pay its maximum 
certificates of membership to the full limit. Some such law as 
this would go a great way towards protecting widows and 
orphans who are unable to protect themselves. It is not a 
credit to the state that it allows companies to do business 
within its borders which are only which are only able to pay 
perhaps thirty to fifty per cent. of the face of their policies at 
death—companies which induce the husband and father to 


part with a portion of his hard-earned wages in order that | 


his dependent ones may have something in case of death. 


tion, perhaps, it certainly is aggravating to the dependent 
ones to be informed that their policy is worthless or worth 
only twenty-five to fifty per cent. of the face of the policy. 
And it is a lamentable fact that the very ones who most need 
insurance, and who ean least afford to lose their premiums, 
are the very ones who are induced to take out policies in weak 
coinpanies, lured on probably by low premiums. It is this 
class of people that the state should protect as fully as 
possible. 

















WANTED! General and Special Agents. The Union Central Life Insur- 
ance Co. desires to employ a few more General and Special Agents. To the 
right men, who can show good records, liberal contracts will be granted- 
The Life-Rate Endowment Policy, non-forfeitable and incontestable as 
issued by the Union Central, combines protection with investment at or- 
dinary life rates, and is very popular and easy to work, as shown by the 
rapidly-increasing business of the Company. The amount of new insur- 
ance written since 1881 has increased over 550 per cent. Its interest rate 
has been the highest and its death rate the lowest, continuously, of any 
company in the United States. 


Correspondence solicited. Address 
JOHN M. PATTISON, President. 





THE 
Life Insurance Company of Boston, Mass. 


Offers to the public all desirable forms of legitimate life insurance, in 
strict cunformity to the conservative requirements of the Statutes of 
Massachusetts. 


STEPHEN H. RHODES, President. 


Gio. B. WOODWARD, Secretary. 
HENRY T. CULVER, Supt. of Agencies, 


New York Office: No. 28 Union Square. 
W. C. TALPEY, Cashier. 


‘The American Fire Insurance Co., 


PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 1, 1892. 
TOTAL: VASSHTS fas) WIL8 cick Aes od Beret ton ie Ge Sines $3,093,541 





Mash Capital 55 Ao. Gare cles ites cecd css Sale sihae olemieal wnisiole wo ils sinylatedderaieme ate aie tien 500,000 
Reserve for Re-insurance, Unadjusted Losses and Claims......... 2,286,389 
BU LPTUS Fa cia scien aieslnes.c sipitialdeirm tenis sic austetieiele nis aitalcian epnta cteioraiemtereate 307,152 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 

DIRECTORS :—Thomas H. Montgomery, John T. Lewis, Israel Morris. 
P. 8. Hutchinson, Alexander Biddle, Charles P, Perot, Joseph E. Gilling- 
ham, Samuel Welsh, Charles S. Whelen. 


Edmund Dwight, Jr., 


51 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK, 
General Agent for New York State of the 


Employers Liability Assurance Corporation, Ld., 
of London, England, 








. : A | M. BENNETT, JR., Manager. 
After years of assessment, payments being made with priva- | 


ComMeERcIAL Unton Assurance Co. 
OF LONDON. 
OFFICE: 


Cor.Pine & William Sts. New York. 
Scottish Union & National Ins. Go., 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 


No. 35 Andrew Square, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
No. 3 King William Street, E. C. London. 


United States Branch, Hartford, Conn. ; 
JAS. H. BREwsT#R, Asst. Manager. 














Western Assurance Company, 
HEAD-OFFICE—TORONTO, CANADA. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 


A. M. SMITH, Fresident. J.J. KENNY, Managing Director. 


UNITED.STATES STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1892. 


ABSOER 6 bee's '5G Nitta eye ole e dds clove siaiava efate @etaierdiai< ae) Greiner siegstre eet aaa aorerdierane 


$1,317,426 00 
Surplus in United States... <5 sive cwoiender cee. oriecir stows Seetineetenaees é "384103 00 


Connecticut General Life Ins. Co., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 











Gross Assets, January 1, 1892, $2,238,994 91, 
Surplus to Policy-holders, by Connecticut standard...............$306,088 86 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. FI. V. HUDSON, Sec’y. 





Northern Assurance 
OF LONDON, ENG. 


Company, 





Ngw YORK AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS: 
388 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 





GEORGE W. BABB, JR., MANAGER. 





Established 1782. 


Phenix Assurance Company, 
OF LONDON. 


FIRE INSURANCE ONLY. LossEs PAID OVER $86,000,000. 
Head Office for the United States, 67 Wall St., N. Y. 


A. D. IRVING, Manager. E. B. CLARK, Ags’t Manager. 
* “LOUIS P. BAYARD, 2d Ass’t Manager. 





& 


Lion Fire Insurance Company, 
5 LOTHBURY, E. C. 





LONDON, - - - - ENGLAND. 
United States Branch, <- = = = - «= -s Hartford, Cona.. 


M. BENNETT, JR., Manager. Jas. H. BREWSTER, Asst. Manages 





, 


National Fire Insurance Company, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. K. G. RICHARDS, See’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t See’y. 
HEAD OFFICE, 118 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 

sWESTERN DEPARTMENT. PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
Fev. 8. JAMES, General Agent. | GEO. D. DoRNIN, Manager. 
G. W. BLossom, Ass*t Gen’l Agent. | Gro. W.DORNIN, _Ass’t Manager. 

Office, 174 La Salle St., Chicago. Office, 409 California St., San Fran. 
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THE 1892, 


Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


MMMATIMORR TS EAU Re Gray Gaal aaiety cv ta ole Ca Rec cecle Nu otic eeige aceeaaeae’ aaa ereiate's $400,000 00 
MePMeTANOe ANG LAADIITCR. ic ccc sac ccdoccccuccvccccncecdscces 1,821,855 66 
MR MEETS Tao celal f vie ic: sivicielciesine\cne burislecd deie sole cee eevdauie sinks vccwce 1,404,134 71 
PU UMMMEERITERE TNE Pal LOOC ac neccck «bake ssc cacede ver csinees poss becuase vase $3,625,990 37 


R. DALE BENSON, Pres’t. W. GARDNER CROWELL, Secretary, 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres’t. CHARLES W. MERRILL, Ass’t Sec’y. 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


The Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


All Policies issued by the Company are subject to the Massachusetts 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 
WM. R. PLUNKETT, President. 


JAS. M. BARKER, Vice-Pres. JAS. W. HULL, £ec’y and Treas. 


Agencies in all the principal Cities of the United States. 














German Insurance Company, 
OF FREEPORT, ILL. 


C. O. COLLMANN, President. WM. TREMBOR, Secretary. 
December 3ist, 1891. 


NEALE CAE Eee, vic c's Acicic'vls 9. dieia'e 2 ve pqiele aid. avers nila. e'd acacia widuce ee $200,000 00 
MEPL PREMINGEG RGOBSOSi c's sclacvecsccesccr cctv osevccrsecsauceees 102,234 45 
Reserve for Re-insur:ince and orber Liabilities................ . 1,765,425 09 
HLS U MS RE Se See catsaeieee vakivcieects - _ 603,561 60 

RRA BOL Gs wlicicw siivinc sci ve on Ee EA Soar vo $2,071,221 14 





London Assurance Corporation, 
CHARTERED, A. D. 1720. 


SURPLUS INU.S, - - © $954,749 


. GEORGE H. MARES; Manager. 
69 eo EresEt, - 


NEw YORK. 





~ QUEEN 


Ins.Co. of America. 


NEw York. 





Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847, 
ASSETS, - - - - eee ee ee ee ee ow 18,561,885 00) 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Surplus returned annually in reduction of Premiums or to izevcase in- 
surance. Policies non-forfeitable by the rules o¢ the Company. Endow- 
ment Policies issued at Life rates. 

EDWARD M. NEEDLES, President. H. S. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 
J. J BARK es Actuary: ae = = BOs Bee. & Treas. 





State Mutual Life Assurance Co., 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G BULLOCK, President. 
INCORPORATED 1844. 
Issues policies, incontestable after two years, protected by the Non- 


Forfeiture Law of Massachusetts. Yearly dividends. 





EEN SMe I, tere pin ale Ha tcc cic spas acdsee vane chee su eons e woswane weee Ol 62 
SUSE EAN a so dP An Go GOGGcC BoC AREIEe IRIE MCI GnEE Gon Senn CINE Eo acerca 6,268,310 16 
ee ALA tees Gare ait Ses era vis ae abr od sisiea;0 asbeveqicicisi see WS AO OSTRS 6 0.8, pins te 827 46 

C. . ANDERSON, General Agent, 18) BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


LOW DEATH RATE. LOW EXPENSE RATE. SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


Provident Life & Trust Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Issues Life, Endowment, Term, Combined Term and Endow- 
ment, Partnership and Joint Policies, combining new, liberal 
and attractive features, Especial attention is directed to the 
liberal provisions for acting as trustee for the proceeds of 
policies made payable by death. 

In everything which contributes to the Security and Cheap- 


ness of Life Insurance, the Provident stands unrivaled. 








Phenix Insurance Company, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - . - - - - $1,000,000 
Gross Assets, December 381, 1891..........sseeceeees SCHED mOCAAGE $5,187,268 00 
Liabilities. c..ie oa6teceecs vo see ee Ai Slolaratel dh nialele'eis\e A/4ig ciela erals\eiers eicteneyols <1 4,676,547 00 

Surplus as to Policy-holders....... ma.0.0e onaarsasiunee te tine deine, $1,334,461 00 


Losses Paid since Organization, - $41,920, 754.00. 





Continental Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1892. 


Cash Capi talaacusmeacy tasciie « sreeteele lden sic vc reaelnisereiec's tioreteisiers eines 6,0\¢ $1,000,000 00 


Reserves for Insurance im Force, CtC........ccccccccccccccccseese 8,161,028 47 
IN GUSUED LUA srcmatte srcintae cntisiiaimctccs cna arelciserrics crbladede'e scales 1,645,761 24 
Policy-noldersiSurplusecscnctnnicc dts nerclecioes cidsicsieclesctits cers sieine 2,645,761 24 
CATOSS ASSETS ec eter carne ee leis eee eee vaccinia ersied clue leis. Seles vies sve 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 
F. C. MOORE, President. HENRY EVANS, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Secretary. 


MAIN OFFICE, 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


C. H. Dutcher, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., Court and Montague §&Sts., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. J. J. mh yee eae Manager Western Department, R. J. 
Taylor, General Adjuster; Geo. E. Kline, Assistant to General Manager, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Tiber: 1 “Wilson, Manager Pacific Coast Depart- 


ment, 819 Pine Street, San Francisco, California. 
RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 





The National Life Insurance Co., 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 


CHARLES DEWEY, President. GEO. W. REED, Secretary. 


RECORD FOR 1891. 

FE OUAIGETIGOWIGILES DAAGLe wire eieiaie ci elale'e aieveirce ois,sie/ela wists sue. wa Niarigt¥ ee ove WY 
TOta DCAD eLOSSOS? Pld ve acicn wale see elelsitionaaae en siee tee wsle alesis s 
Total Amounts paid LO. FOC Y-NOIGETS. . .. ics ccosecnesese sn tase see 
5,658 Policies issued and revived in 1890, insuring......... 
PO GOS L OMCLES IM LONCE, AMSUTIDG, nena ois cs naleeice cle elccelstele oer 

Increase in number of Policies in force, 1,699. 
Increase in amount Of Insurance in fOrCe.........cseeseeeeceees 5,007,047 00 
Every policy issued by the Company guarantees: (1) An Annual Cash 
Surrender Value; (2) A Paid-up Policy for such a sum as the cash value 
will purchase, or 8) Extended insurance for the full amount of the Policy, 

for so long a time as the full legal reserve will carry it. 


$362,594 42 
8,837,405 33 
7,473,917 87 
14,707,921 00 
51,369,348 00 


JOSEPH WELLS, General Agent, 151 Broadway, New York. 
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1845. PROTECTION AND PROFIT. 1892 


— . Jist—The Certainty of Protection toa Man’s Family in ease of his Early Death ;: an¢ 
TWO THINGS MOST DESIRABLE IN LIFE INSURANCE ARR: toa the Certainty of Profit to himself if he Lives es Old Age, f 


THESE ARE COMBINED IN THE “NON-FORFEITING FREE TONTINE POLICIES” OF THE 


New York Life Insurance Company, 
3846 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Lite Insurance Agents and others are invited to apply for detailed explanations of these plana, 


COMPANY -PU RE DYe Votre AS 


Cash Assets, over - - : - : - - - . - : - ae & - $125,000,000- 


Surplus, New York Standard, over - . - - - - - - - . . - 15,000,000 
Annual Income, over . - - - - . . . . - - - - 381,800,000 








e e | 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., | 
PORTLAND, MAINE. | 









| WILL 
Incorporated 1848, INSURE OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
} vy IN THE Is the Largest Stock 
Life and Accident 


JOHN E. DEWITT, - - _ President. 





The increasing tendency of the public to patronize the 





tna Life, | em 
ne ompan 
fra Hike, | ene Company 


SMALLER anp MORE CONSERVATIVE Assets, Jan.1,1892, - * $37,397,238 05 
Surplus, Jan.1,1892, = 6,002,009 57 


of the Life Insurance Companies of the country had its effect upon the The tna Life issues every approved form of Life, Term, Endowment, 
and Accident Insurance at most favorable rates. It invites correspondence 


busi f th ion Mutual Life ur: m in 1891, which was : nr 
peg ta ees pg eta . Se ee ar ia Re | with Agents who desire to be employed by it at all points where itis not 
one of the best in the Company’s history. | gow represented. 
j iring rotiate ies 9 nvi dd h | For Insurance or an Agency, address, 
Parties desiring to negotiate for agencies are invited to address the THE ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Home Office, or any Manager of the Company, for further information. | HARTFORD, CONNe- 


The Equitable Life | The Fidelity 
and Casualty Co. 


Assurance Society 
OF NEW YORK. 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Nos. 214-216 BROADWAY. 


CAPITAL, $250,000.60. ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1802, $1,587,067.4G 


Issues Surety Bonds guaranteeing the fidelity of persons in positions of 
trust, such as Employes of Railroads, Banks, etc. 














JANUARY 1, 1892. 











ASSETS... 1.0... eee ee cece cette ee eee eee $136,198,518 38 Hs ee aoueeny rouse: containing all modern features, at lower rates 
© sts A : ae an those usually charged. 
Liabilities, including the Reserve on all existing Pol- Also Plate leat Boiler Employer” and Landlords’ Liability Policies. 
icies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special Reserve of approved forms and at low rates, , 
Sidelee ane Ae Bron POS CCn TYE 109.905.5387 99 | AGENTS WILL APPRECIATE THE ADVANTAGE OF DEALING 
et ions tat GS NE GES Rene Pa mene en ak BCs eee 7c WITH A COMPANY WHICH DOES MORE THAN ONE 
Total Undivided, Surplus.c oy a.c-sca+ pacientes os $26,292,980 56 LINE OF BUSINESS. 
ANCOMO) 2,50 bie na ete ore oles x cates ovis s hoes wees $39,054,948 85 
New Assurance written in 1891............... 233,118,331 00 Saas 
: Wo. M. RICHARDS, President. Gzo. F. SewARD, Vice-President. 
Outstanding Assurance i i ee ee ee eee eee a 804,894, 557 00 Rop’t J. HILLAS, Secretary. EDWARD L. SHaAw, Asst. Secretary. 
ee ee DIRECTORS, 
. . . ¥% . . 
The Free Tontine Policy (the Society’s latest form) is | Gro.8.Con, - - - - - - Pres. American Exthange Nat. Bank. 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after ee < STRANAHAN, - - - - - - = = = pare: mer ee piss 
= <5 ~EK.ORR, - - - = - = = = = = «= = Of David Dows O« 
« Mig . N } ‘ y: rT N- 
ORO eS COs ee Pe rae ays two years, and Non G. G. WILLIAMS, - - - = = - = Pres. Chemical National Bank: 
FORFEITABLE ”’ after three years. A.B, Hutt, (= =) 2:5. =’) ee OOS ee 
H. A. HURLBUT, - - - = - + += = Commissioner Emigration.” 
; Spt : | JOHN L. RIKER, = i= © Seis = =.=) = = Ofd. L & Dossier 
Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- | J.G.MoCuttouen, - - - - - - - N.Y.,L.E.&W.R.R.Co. 
factory proofs of death. Wu. G. Low, - - - - - - - - = = = «= Counsellor at Law. 
J. ROGERS MAXWELL, me oe es Sl wee we Pres ORR OR orteamas 
4 P WM, 0.MAun, - - - -:+- - --- - = Pres. Atlantic Trust Co. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. Wit, M. Riovinps, -9 = 210-95 2. Se 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres’t. | Gmo.F.SEWABD, - - - - -’- - = = = - Yice-President. 
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Connecticut Fire Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





INCORPORATED 1850. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





EIGHTY-SECOND FINANCIAL STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1892, 
EET UR EMR fea dicrhicicioly cigs’ s ch x'b.o-> s/biojeiej06 soy eio.evslee is 8008 08 $1,000,000 00 


RPE RCIACERERREMCLAUIDIS goals vcs ccs sec ccec) oes scncees ile asesteede dcete 167,982 85 
MPMI TSU ENOL VC. sev Cress ess seca c.ccs sen coeds Sesbeadecdteceses 913,656 24 
ENED ME er ias sie cory o cicic.e so et eleibjs's vie ve ve ese cd veeescvesace 550,589 16 
RMIT RUE o/c csc cc cleccscocsveveseccoevees $2,632,228 25 


J. D. BROWNE, ~ - - 
L. W. CLARKE, Ass’t Secretary. 


President. 
CHARLES R. BURT, Secretary. 





Insurance Co. of North America, 


232 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
FOUNDED 1792. 





Assets, January 1,1892, -  - - - - $9,278,220 00 


Liapriitres—Reserved for re-insurance and 

HMO MOMCCIARINS cece neces vc dicceccceccseevies 
MUADIERISTOCK «cogs nc secs oe Mae ata ave sriaveteca.é b\0'e%e 
Surplus over all liabilities,..............0.000 


$4,052,744 00 
3,000,000 00 


2,225,476 00 $9,278,220 00 


Agents in all the principal towns and cities. 





CHARLES PLATT, - - - - - - - President. 

WILLIAM A. PLATT, Vice-Pres’t. EUGENEL. ELLISON, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 

GREVILLE E. FRYER, Sec. and Treas. JOHN H. ATWOOD, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Office in New York: Fire and Marine, 16 & 18 Exchange Place. 





1851. 1392. 


‘The Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company, 
-SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. E. D. CAPRON, Asst. Secretary. 





THE NEW POLICY CONTRACT 


Offered by this company, is non-forfeiting. Paid-wp and cash values are 
plainly endorsed upon all policies, under the provisions of the Massachu- 
setis non-forfeiting law. Is incontestable after two years from the date 
of its‘issue. All restrictions upon residence, travel, occupation or em- 
ployment, except military and naval service in time of war, are removed 
after two years, 





THE 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


i Se nr a a $1,250,(00 
SE AMBER SUNT eters coc ce'tyc.s'o o¥ alt cn Nelo wlalsitis ove aleve: sWie'eis"e vieip sie oeidls sis 6,748,047 


BRCHMISUTATOOCULOSCLVO...ccescccccsertescsegeerousvevecsessevescucecens 2,566,401 
SRM PU SIRE ER ES TT PUIG Siete sts oceicsiecs oe sacs vacneese evs siesncas cone 2,552,340 
Ste EPHEMERAL ROE ee aS iielercis ovbl hus civ oes v.ale wissen twee sletssavuereens epi 3,802,340 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Chicago, Illinois. 
G. F. BISSELL, Manager. P. P. HEYWOOD, Assistant Manager. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
BELDEN & COFRAN, Managers. - - - San Francisco. 


GENERAL AGENTS AND ADJUSTERS. 
Eastern and Middle States, - - JAS. 0. LEIGHTON. 
Southern States, - THOMAS EGGLESTON. 
CE in all prominent localities throughout the United States and 
ada. 
GEO. L. CHASE, President. P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. 
THOMAS TURNBULL, Assistant Secretary. 





HT LEADS THEM ALL. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McOURDY, President. 





ASSETS OVER - $159,000,000. 





The Consol Policy recently announced by 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York combines more advantages 
with fewer restrictions than any Investment 
Insurance contract ever offered. It consoli- 
dates 


INSURANCE . ; : 
ENDOWMENT. : 
INVESTMENT. . 
ANNUAL INCOME . 

No other Company offers this Policy. 


Apply only to Company’s nearest Agent for 
details. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
paid to its policy-holders 
in 1891, nearly Sia ie 


$19,000,000. 


- 





The Mutual has ever been in the minds 


of the discriminating public 


“The Greatest of all the 
Companies.” 
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The Connecticut Mutual—— 
, Life Insurance Co. 


























Assets, $59,788, 479.95. Surplus, $6,059,155 81. 





IN 1891 
Increased its Assets, 


Increased its Surplus, 
Increased its Dividends to Policy-Holders, 


And invites attention to its economy of management, and the con- 
sequent low cost of insurance. 





JACOB L. GREENE, President. EDWARD M. BUNCE, Secretary. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President. DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 











Pheenix Mutual Life Insurance 120 “The Leading Industrial Insurance Company of Amerioa.’’ 





PRE DIES ES BOO! CANVASSERS WANTED 
ORGANIZED IN 1851, 
Surplus at Four por cobic? i¢).ein ah cot oe a eeeeeeas Or aes In all the principal cities of New Enea 


Surplus at Four and one-half per Cent............sseeeeeeeeeveees 1,116,904 56 | Western States by the 


Total Paid Policy-hold in Forty Y . ° 
ee ene rhe he aaa i ice Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 


For its Plan of Industrial Insuranee. 





$31,000,000 00 —— 


ACTIVE AND INTELLIGENT MEN WANTED AS AGENTS 


vith whom liberal contracts willbe made. Desirable territory now open. 
The new plans of the Company are brief, clear and liberal. Life and 


Endowment Polices have endorsed upon them definite cash, loan, and This plan embraces all the members of a family, male and female, be- 

paid-up values, and in case of lapse, insurance is extended without action | tweenagesiand‘%0. Premiums from 5 to 60 cents per week. Claims paid 

on the part of the insured. immediately at death. Dues collected weekly from the homes of members. 
The new Ten-Twenty Term Plan furnishes protection at a low price, | Benefits range from $14 to $1,000 and upwards. 

and grants valuable privileges in case a change is desired to some other All needed explanations will be furnished upon application to the com- 

form of insurance. pany’s superintendents in any of the principal cities, or to the Home Office 


J. B. BUNCE, President. J. M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. in New York. ‘ : 
C. H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President. HALEY FISKE, Vice-President. 
New York Office, 189 Broadway. - HANFORD LINDSLEY, General Agent. STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. GHORGE H. GASTON, Secretary. 











‘The Union Insurance Company,| North British and Mercantile 
ee aes ee | INSURANCE COMPANY 


CAPITAL, - = = = = $250,000.00 OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


STATEMENT, JANUARY j, 1892. 





Bonds, Bank and other Stocks, Market Value...........sseeeeee: $224,808 50 U. 8. Branch: 54 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
eee Morteages on ey iets pee eee ORNS ses secretory 88,400 00 Pap Sees © ul 
eal estate, unincumbered, owned by the Company............... 160,000 00 
Net premiums in course of collection and Bills Receivable and NEW YORK BOARD OF MANAGUA 
Interest due Company and Cash in Banks and Office........... 109,652 00 SOLON HUMPHREYS, Esq., Chairman (E. D. MORGAN & Co.) 
Total ASHOLSi, ins szecdoaearrwan var okies Mae ieee aR ees $832,855 50 H. W. BARNES, Ksq.. F JACOB WENDELL, Esq., 
CHAS. H. COSTER, Esq., (Jacob Wendell & Co.) 
LIABILITIES. (Drexel, Morgan & Co.) CHAS. EZRA WHITER, Esq. 
Reserve for Re-insurance and other Liabilities............seeeeeees $198,042 67 DAVID DOWS, JR., Esq. Hon. WM. WALDORF ASTOB. 
Reserve for Losses under adjusiMent.........ccsceccssccecscvcvcses 50,225 61 (David Dows, Jr. & Co.) 
Wnelaimed Dividends ..1... sey as cesee Gane Mecca stot dene clntote onsets 19,578 05 
Surplus-as'to Policy-Holderss7,....shoesecss soateans «deed eae cane eee 265,009 17 | SAM. P. BLAGDEN, WM. A. FRANCIS, 
$832,855 50 Manager, Ass’t Manager. 
Tosses paid since orgxanizationsaerecicccvw ech comsiecise teeta sinicacter $16,082,651 00 


EDGAR R. DANNELS, Secretary. Cc. S. HOLLINGSHEAD, President. WM. R. ECKER, Ass’t Gen’l Agent, H. M. JACKSON, Seeretary. 


Che Gieckly Wnderwriter 
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AN INSURANCE NEWSPAPER. 


VoL. XLVII. 


Published every Saturday by The Underwriter Printing and Publishing 
Company. 

Subscription price: Five Dollars per annum in advance. 
ber, Ten Cents. 

All communications should be addressed Tan WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 
58 William Street, New York, or 53 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Checks and Money Orders should be made payable to the order of THE 
WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 


Single Num- 


H. R. HAYoEN, President. 
C. A. JENNEY, Vice-Pres’t and Treas’r. R. O. ALLEN, Secretary, 








THE finest exhibition of courage in fire underwriting that 
we have seen for many a day was the reply of the companies 
doing business in Virginia to the resolution of the Richmond 
meeting of June 22, declining to sign the commission agree- 
ment and asking for a conference. The companies say that 
no conference is necessary, that commissions after July 1 
will be limited to fifteen per cent., and that agents must 
either sign the agreement before July 5 or send back their 
commissions and supplies. We wish that they could have 
left out one sentence of the last paragraph, because we really 
think it belittles the importance of the action. We take it 
that no company doing business in Virginia desires to lose 
its Virginia business, or would feel anything but regret at 
the severance of relations with its agents. Even though 
business may not, for the time being, look very promising 
in any state, there is always a hope that it will be better, 
and to sacrifice a business plant is always obnoxious to one 
who desires to continue in business. The refusal of the 
agents to sign the commission agreement left no alternative 
save the one adopted. The discipline of the whole South 
Eastern Tariff Association was at stake. 


WE entirely agree with Dr. Morrison that he pursued 
the proper course in his review of ‘‘ Principles and Practice 
of Life Insurance.” It is presumed that every author of 
a book invites criticism when he ventures into print. If 
every one who disagrees with his treatment of his subject 
were under obligation to send him a private note to call his 
attention to errors there would be an end of all criticism, 
and free opinion would be stifled at its birth. Still less 
does the critic owe anything in the way of courtesy to the 
publisher who has sold him a book and taken his money, 
perhaps, under misrepresentation. Some men suffer such 
wrongs in silence, which they have a right to do, but 
some, like Dr. Morrison are sufficiently disgusted to ‘‘rush 
into print.” They are benefactors and not enemies of man- 
kind, and they will always find an audience with the readers 
of THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER whether the book they crit- 
icize is published from this or any other office. It has been 
intimated that we are also publishers, and that we can 
expect no mercy for our own publications if we treat 
others as we have treated Mr. Smith and the Spectator in 
permitting Dr. Morrison to use our-columns. We desire, 
therefore, to state so clearly that there may be no mistaking 
it, that we recognize no obligation resting upon an editor 


SATURDAY, JULY 16, 1802. 
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except the obligation to deal honestly with his readers. To 
write what he does not believe about a book, to say soft 
things when severe things ought to be said, is to be dishonest 
with those who depend upon him for honest opinions and it 
is done from the basest of motives when it is done for the 
purpose of securing like suppression of truth about his own 
publications, Our publications are put upon the market to 
sell, but we do not want to sell them by deceiving the pur- 
chasers as to their merits. Much less do we ask or expect 
our contemporaries to aid us by lying about them. Tell 
your readers what you think, esteemed contemporaries, 
about any publication of ours, remembering that your duty 
is to your readers and not tous. Then if you injure us in 
pocket you will at least gain our respect, and that is worth 
more to both of us than dollars. 


THE insurance superintendent of Kansas has been inter- 
viewed regarding the criticisms made by the insurance 
press of his proposal to have the superintendent the final 
arbiter as to fire insurance rates. He still believes that such 
a measure will be eventually adopted. We can conceive 
of only one ccndition of affairs in which fire insurance com- 
panies could with .safety permit the representative of a state 
government to fix the rates at which they were to accept risks, 
and that would be when the state was ready to back its own 
rates by becoming a co-insurer. If Kansas is ready to sup- 
plement insufticient rates by making the companies good for 
any excessive losses, the plan might work, but to permit it 
to be the ultimate judge as to adequate rates with no finan- 
cial responsibllity, would be to place private capital at the 
mercy of the state. Superintendent McBride says that his 
way may not be the best, ‘‘but the insurance journals 
evidently know of no better plan.” In this he is mistaken. 
We know of a much better plan, and it is one that gives 
better promise of enforcement now than ever before. Sched- 
ule rating with co-insurance will do the business, and these 
are two things that insurance journals have advocated for 
twenty years. They are so simple, too, that the only 
wonder is that both have not been adopted long ago. Fire 
insurance rates have been too long the sport of circum- 
stances. The superintendent certainly bas a right to com- 
plain that ‘‘some communities have been charged higher 
rates than others on the same class of buildings and under 
the same conditions.” A schedule rating would prevent 
this, and a co-insurance clause would equalize the risk of 
under insurance. We see no other way in which the fire 
tax can be equitably distributed, and we hope that in future 
reports the state officials will be found co-operating with in- 
surance journalists and underwriters to bring about this 
much needed reform. 


Ir has been stated with more or less distinctness by 
several newspapers, that the proposed insurance building 
and exhibit at the World’s Fair in Chicago, is to be a 
failure through the refusal of the Hartford companies to 
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co-operate. The New York Commercial Bulletin publishes The “level premium” is the only system which ever has) GR EYeRiGes 


the names of the companies which subscribed and the 
amounts of their subscription. They are: 


Home of New York, $2,500; Phenix of Brooklyn, $1,500; Westchester 

Fire, $1,000; Providence Washington, $1,000; Western Assurance of Toronto, 
$1,000; Michigan Fire and Marine, $500; Detroit Fire and Marine, $500; 
Assurance Company of North America, $1,000; American of Philadelphia, 
$1,000; Pennsylvania of Erie, $1,000; Fire Association of Philadelphia, 
$1,000; Reading Fire, $500; Connecticut Fire of Hartford, $1,500; National 
Fire of Hartford, $1,509; total, $15,500. 
As there are in this list only three New York companies 
and there are two Harttord companies, we do not see how 
the failure—if it is to be a failure—can be laid directly at 
the door of the Hartford companies. There was not, so far 
as we can ascertain, any great enthusiasm among Hartford 
companies to subscribe for the object named; but Hartford 
underwriters have a great many times done things which 
they were not very enthusiastic about when they found that 
their brethren in other cities were enthusiastic. From what 
little expericnce we have had in endeavoring to secure con- 
certed action on the part of insurance companies we 
can sce that the amounts here set down are not such as 
promise eventual success and it may be that some of these 
subscribers have signed with the expectation that it would 
give them a little gratuitous advertising without any cor- 
responding expenditure of cash. We do not think the 
Hartford companies were likely to become leaders in this 
movement, but we do believe that if the $100,000 required 
had been raised except a fairly proportionate subscription 
from them, such lacking amount would have been very 
specdily made up. Wedonotsee in this list but one Foreign 
company, and it seems to us just as fair to have expected 
them to take hold of the matter as it was to expect the 
Hartford companies to do so. 





THE Travelers insurance company has been for a long 
time laboring over a new form of life policy, and this week 
the policy is announced in our advertising columns, it being 
‘‘an increasing life and accident policy,” which we may 
fairly presume to be Mr. Batterson’s ideal of all that a life 
insurance policy should be. It isa life policy at the ordinary 
level premium of the mutual companies with an addition of 
twenty dollars for the accident part. The $10,000 life policy 
becomes, in case of death by accident, a $20,000 policy. 
There are no dividends paid under this policy until its 
twentieth anniversary, when the company guarantees a 
paid-up value, or a cash surrender value, or a continuance 
of the policy at the option of the insured. The accident 
portion ceases at the age of eighty, at which time the pre- 
mium is reduced twenty dollars, and the option is also given 
at that age of either continuing the insurance and paying 
the life premium, or surrendering it for a life annuity. At 
eighty-five the life premium ceases and the insured becomes 
entitled toa settlement of his policy at once in accordance 
with the printed tables (which are a part of it) or toa life 
annuity. The policy may be surrendered at any anniver- 
sary after the third for a paid-up policy, or for a surrender 
value in cash; or without any action whatever on the part 
of the insured is, upon failure to pay premiums, continued 
as term insurance in accordance with printed tables which 
accompany the policy. It may be added that the company 
promises nothing which it does not guarantee to the end. 
In deseribing this policy the company says: 


A SS EE ee 
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provide insurance for an old man; and this means accumulation in early 
years for the emergencies of later years. 

The natural scale of premiums may provide temporary insurance for 
young men; but for old men it is impracticable and impossible. Math- 
ematically considered, all forms of life insurance contracts are based on the 
same facts and assumptions, and yet some forms are adjustable to the vary- 
ing conditions of life, while others are not. The straight old-time life 
policy, which, once fixed, can never be changed, is liable at times to cause 
the most serious embarrassment, for which there is no safe or practical 
remedy. To meet these objections, the later forms contain a variety of 
options which are of great value to the insured, and obviate the difficulty 
to a great extent. 

We believe that the coming policy is the one which reserves its main 
strength for old age, and when all other resources fail, fills the house with 
comfort by a grateful and timely provision not otherwise obtainable. 

The * old man” will not be * inthe way” of the next generation, when 
by gentle nursing and kind treatment his life may be prolonged for the 
anniversaries which add substantial substance to an ever-increasing life 
policy ; a policy which, by itsown terms has an immediate cash value: or 
may be converted into an annuity for life, and is a good collateral at any 
time or place for a considerable portion of the reserve. : 





Life Insurance Policy Restrictions. 


1 preparing ‘‘ policy forms” for the Annual Cyclopedia 

of Insurance—which is now in the hands of the binder 
and wiil be ready for delivery next week—we have noticed, 
more particularly than we should have done without the 
stimulus of the present controversy on the subject, the re- 
strictions put into the life policies of leading companies, and 
it may be worth while to put them here, that we may all 
understand just Low far the New York Life proposes to go 
in breaking down the safeguards heretofore considered 
necessary in the business : 


{TNA LIFE—Policy is voided by suicide, intemperance; travel outside 
the Onited States, Canada or Europe and the waters connecting them; by 
engaging in blasting, mining, zronautic or submarine operations; in the 
manufacture of explosive substances; in employment on cars or boats; 
or in the army or navy in time of war; if these several things are done 
during three years after policy issues. After three years these restrictions 
are removed, except that regarding the army and navy in time of war. 

CONNECTICUT MuTUAL—The following risks are not assumed by this 
company : 

Death while residing or being, or from any disease contracted while re- 
siding or being, outside the temperate zones, or while personally engaged | 
or employed, or from any accident or injury received while engaged or em- 
ployed, in making any eronautic voyage or excursion, or in blasting, 
mining, or in any submarine operations, or in the manufacture, handling, 
use, custody, or transportation of highly inflammable or explosive sub- 
stances, or upon service upon any Ocean, sea, sound, inlet, river, lake, or 
railroad, or in any military or naval service whatsoever in time of war, 
whether voluntary or otherwise, or asa member of any paid fire depart- 
ment, without the consent of this company previously given in writing; or 
death in the violation of law, or in consequence thereof, or after conviction 
of felony; or by self-destruction, except upon satisfactory proof that the 
insured was so far insane as to destroy his responsibility therefor, or in a 
state of drunkenness, or from any accident or violence received while in 
that state, or from any disease caused by stimulants or narcotics, and if 
delirium tremens, or any injury to or impairment of the health be caused 
by them, this policy shall thereupon and thereby be wholly forfeited and 
terminated. 

EQUITABLE LIrE—After two years from the date of issue, the only con- 
ditions which shall be binding upon the holder of the policy are that he 
shall duly pay the premiums and observe the regulations of the society as 
to age and service in war. In all other respects, if the policy matures after 
the expiration of the said two years, the policy shall be indisputable. 
After one year from the rezister date of issue of the policy there are no 
restrictions upon travel, residence, or occupation, except that military 
service in time of war is forbidden unless a permit has been previously 
obtained. In case of death from service in war without such permit the 
net reserve of the policy (computed according to the American experience 
table of mortality, taking interest at four per centum per annum) will be 
paid. 

MANHATTAN LiFE—This company makes engagement in military or 
naval service, except militia not in active service, a cause of forfeiture. 
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MASSACHUSETTS MuTvuAL—Without the written consent of the president 
or secretary of the company the insured shall not, during the first two years 
of the continuance of this policy, travel or reside elsewhere than in the 
United States of America, the Dominion of Canada, and Europe, nor during 
said first two years engage in blasting, mining, subterranean or submarine 
labor, the manufacture or transportation of gunpowder, nitro-glycerine, 
or other explosive material, nor in service upon any railroad train, steam- 
boat, or other vessel or bout; nor, during the continuance of this policy, 
evgage in military or naval service of any kind in time of war; provided, 
that after this policy has been in force two full years, all restrictions upon 
residence and travel, and upon occupation or employment, except military 
or naval service in time of war, shall be (and are hereby) removed. Suicide 
within two years also makes the policy void. 

MutTvusaL BENEFIT—This company’s policy is incontestable except for 
fraud after two years and residence and occupation guaranteed for two 
years. 

MutrvuaAL Lire— Policy incontestable after two years, except in cases of 
military service. Residence, occupation and suicide clauses are in appli- 
cation. 

New ENGLAND—Death in consequence of a duel, or in violation of law, 
or at the hands of justice, or by suicide within three years, voids policy. 
Extra premium charged for hazards of occupation, residence or travel. 

NORTHWESTERN—If, within three years from the date hereof, the said 
insured shall pass south of the Tropic of Cancer, or shall be personally 
engaged in blasting, mining, or submarine operations, or in the production 
of highly inflammable or explosive substances, or an engineer or fireman 
of any locomotive engine, or in switching or coupling or uncoupling cars, 
or be employed in any capacity on the trains of a railroad, except as 
passenger or sleeping-car conductor, mail agent, express messenger or 
baggage master, or in ocean navigation, or shall enter or be engaged in any 
military or naval service whatsoever (except in time of peace), or shall 
undertake an eerial voyage, or shall die in consequence of a duel, or shall, 
whether sane or insane, die by his own hand, then, and in every such case, 
this policy shall be null and void. 

PENN MutuAL—The insured under this policy is permitted to serve in 
tbe militia, or in the military or naval forces of the United States in time 
of peace, without prejudice to his policy; and he may so engage or serve 
in time of war upon payment of an extra premium therefor, not to exceed 
three per centum per annum upon the amount insured. But should such 
extra premium for war hazard be unpaid at the time the risk is incurred, 
this policy shall not be invalidated thereby, but such premium shall be a 
lien thereon and be deducted with interest at its maturity. 

PH@nNix MutuaL LirE—The restrictions are put in the application in 
the form of agreements, and bar suicide or death in violation of law; 
service in army ornavy in time of war; and prescribe the usual limitations 
on residence, travel and accupation, all of which, except military and naval 
service, are waived after two years. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST—If within two years after the issue of this 
policy the said person whose life is hereby assured shall die by his or her 
own hand or act, unless proof of insanity shall be furnished, or shall within 
that time and without the consent in writing of this company previously 
obtained, travel or reside south of the parallel 36° 30’ north latitude between 
the first day of the seventh month (July) and the first day of the eleventh 
month (November), or be personally engaged in blasting, mining, submarine 
operations, or the production of highly inflammable or explosive sub- 
stances, or as an engineer, fireman, brakeman, or conductor upon any 
railroad, or to be engaged in any capacity upon any steam or other vessel, 
or shall at any time during the continuance of this policy be employed in 
any military or naval service whatsoever (the militia not in actual service 
excepted), this policy shaJl be null and void. 

TRAVELERS—This company has the usual restrictions on suicide, occupa- 
tion, travel, service in army or navy, which only hold against the assured 
for two years. 

UNiTED STATES—Within two years from the date hereof, death by 
suicide; impairment of health by narcotics or stimulants; travel or resi- 
dence within the Torrid zone; engagement in blasting, mining, or sub- 
marine labor; manufacturing, handling, or transporting imflammable 
or explosive substances; service upon any vessel or boat; or engagement 
in military or naval service in time of war, shall render this contract null 
and yoid. 


These are the provisions of the principal companies for 
avoiding the risks of suicide, war, crime, change of occu- 
pation and residence, and dangerous travel. Up to the 
adoption of this new policy by the New York Life, its own 
restrictions were: 


The policy does not insure against death occurring while engaged in 
military or naval service in time of war, or in consequence of such service, 
nor against death in consequence of a duel or violation of law. 


There has not for years been any ‘‘canon ’gainst self- 


slaughter” in the New York Life policy, and it had already 
strayed as far from the paths of conservatism as any of its 
brethren. This new policy goes, as we have seen above, a 
little farther, but how much farther, as regards results no 
one can now measure. Of course with tontine policies, 
where surplus is held and accumulated, one does not have 
to steer so close to the wind as was necessary in the old days 
of annual dividends. Before the end of the tontine period 
one can measure these extra hazards, and meantime the 
surplus will take care of any of the probable results of 
‘*Tiability.” 

There is, however. a view of the case that must not be 
lost sight of. What the effect of this ‘‘ liberalism” would 
be if all companies were to adopt it is one thing. What it 
will be with one company adopting it and the others with- 
holding it may be a very different thing. Its natural effect 
will be two-fold, to repel from the New York Life applicants 
who do not want all these privileges and to attract to it all 
those to whom it is unsafe to grant such privileges. 

The same result would be effected if the New York Life 
were to remove the only restriction it has retained, that of 
medical examinations, and offer to take all that came irre- 
spective of age or health. Its risks would deteriorate in 
both directions. Tne good ones would go to other companies 
where they would be less handicapped and the bad ones 
wculd go to the New York. 

That is the logical result of letting down the bars, and 
the cost of it no man can measure for many years. It costs 
money to open the gates. How much it has cost the liberal 
companies so far perhaps they can tell. How much this 
additional liberality will cost remains for the future to dis- 
close. 














SFacts and Opinions. 








THE preliminary life insurance report of Ohio, the Michi- 
gan Life insurance report and the tenth annual insurance 
report of Colorado, have been issued and we have received 
copies. 

Commissioner Magill of Michigan exposes the operations of 
unauthorized graveyard insurance associations in the state, 
and says that the punishment inflicted by existing laws upon 
persons convicted is not commensurate with the enormity of 
the offense, and asks for more legislation. He also denounces 
the endowment orders and earnestly asks for an amendment 
to the law governing fraternal societies, which will enable 
him to punish the swindlers who are swarming into the 
state. The commissioner advises a general overhauling of the 
insurance laws of the state. 

The text of Superintendent Henderson’s Colorado report is 
principally given to a statement of the facts in the contro- 
versy between the insurance department on the one part and 
the state treasurer backed by the state attorney-general 
on the other. Deputy Superintendent Hurd made an ex- 
amination of the Knoxville Fire insurance company in its 
home office in Tennessee and in conformity with the custom 
which had obtained from the foundation of the insurance 
department, presented a bill for his expenses to the state 
treasurer. That official refused to pay it and produced the 
opinion of the ,attorney-general that the insurance superin- 
tendent had no authority to examine the condition of a com- 
pany outside the limits of Colorado. The superintendent 
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thought this view of the law was supremely absurd, since 
it would, if enforced, effectually prevent the examination of 
any non-state company doing business in the state, by the 
department. To settle the matter the superintendent applied 
to the district court at Denver fora writ of mandamus against 
the state treasurer requiring him to pay Mr. Hurd’s bill. 
Judge Graham in an elaborate opinion upheld the superin- 
tendent and granted the writ. Then the defendant appealed 
to the court of appeals where the case now rests. Superin- 
tendent Henderson, like his fellow supervisors, scores the 
endowment orders and calls attention to the growing fire 
waste. 





INSURING churches in California is a very severe strain on 
the morals of everyone having anything to do with it, in the 
opinion of Hugh Craig, the San Francisco manager for the 
New Zealand. There has been a bitter struggle between 
Agent Troy of the Commercial Union and Agent Agnew of 
the London and Laneashire for the insurance on the convent 
at San Rafael and the latter secured it, by cutting the rate 
thirty per cent. as Troy declares. This has stirred up Craig 
to talk as follows to a newspaper reporter : 


All chureh business is bad and there are very few companies that 
want to have anything to do with churches. In fact, the proposition of 
placing them on the prohibited list has been seriously considered. The 
directors of all churches, irrespective of denomination, insist when they 
insure that the entire commission of the agent be handed back to them in 
the shape of a donation. Of course this cannot be called a rebate, and 
therefore the agent who does it does not lay himself liable to punishment 
by the Insurance Union. The contest between Troy and Agnew is simply 
this: Both the agents agreed to donate back all of the commission, but on 
top of all this Agnew very likely gave a sack of potatoes or something of 
that kind as a bonus, and got away with the business. There is nothing in 
it. Church business is never obtained except by questionable methods, and 
the church people only dispense their favors to those who will give up the 
entire commission, and even then it is hard to collect the premium. If a 
company gets half of itit is doing well. It is of no use to sue, for you can’t 
get a judgment against them, and if you did you couldn’t collect it. In 
the insurance department of every church the cloven hoof is always to be 
found. They are professional corrupters of the average honest man. The 
ecclesiastical clans of the nineteenth century, who live on their flocks for 
the ficece and the tallow, have inspired their financial committees with the 
same methods, so that in order to save a dollar they would sell the souls of 
their congregations, 





A CALL for a meeting of citizens of New York ‘‘ engaged 
in any way in any branch of the insurance business, who 
favor the election of Harrison and Reid” to organize a 
campaign club was signed by the following persons : 

James A. Silvey, Edward A, Walton, George M. Coit, W. de L. Boughton, 
John W. Murray. Elijah R, Kennedy, Mason A. Stone, R. Bleecker Rath- 
bone, Samuel P, Blagden, George P. Sheldon, George T. Patterson, John M. 
Whiton, H. H. Hobbs, W. I. Comes, E. E, Clapp, E. B. Clark, W. E, Lowe, 
W. D. Gleason, J, H. Chapman, W. W. Owens, Jr., Pierre Boucher, W. W. 
Underhill, W. A. Anderson, A. H. Wray, George W. Burchell, John H. 
Wood, Alex. H. Johnson, Milton R. Hibbard, William White, C. H. Ray- 
mord, D. J. Blauvelt, George F, Demarest, Clement L. Despard, W. W. 
Richards, Henry EK. Bowers, Samuel M. Wood, Robert L. Young, W. K. 
Lothrop, George Stowe, Richard P. Moore, Theodore Harris. 


The meeting was held at 27 Pine street on Wednesday 
afternoon. Elijah R. Kennedy presided and Pierre Boucher 
was elected secretary. Committees were appointed to nomi- 
nate permanent officers, and raise funds. The following, who 
were reported for officers by the committee on permanent 
organization, were elected: President, Edward A. Walton 
(president of the Citizens); secretary W. W. Owens, Jr.; 
treasurer W. D. Gleason. 





A SPECIAL Chicago despatch to the Commercial Bulletin, 
eoncedes that the project for a special insurance exhibit at 
the World’s Fair, will have to be given up for want of suffi- 


ee 


cient support from the insurance companies. The despatch 


says : 


It now remains only to be seen if other classes of business will take it up 
and carry the enterprise to completion. No one has doubted the im- 
portance of the scheme, but for some reason company managers have not 
realized its true signifiance to the business, and it has failed for lack of 
support. Its death is regretted by underwriters generally, who have been 
fostering the scheme. They think that proper attention was not given by 
the companies of the country, and that this will in time react on them- 
selves and the business. In an interview to-night Louis N. Geldert, sec- 
retary of the company having the matter in charge, practically admitted 
that all those connected with the enterprise have given up all hope of 
making it a go,and said that it was to be regretied that the companies 
should not see that it was to their interest to make the insurance building 
the great feature of the World’s Fair. It is possible the valuable privileges 
secured may be transferred to the Architects’ Association, which has been 
very anxious to be allowed to exhibit with the underwriters. 


THE idea broached at the Detroit meeting, last year, of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, of establishing a 
professorship of life insurance at the new University of 
Chicago, which was generally laughed at, has been revived 
in Chicago. The Tribune of that city says: 


The plan is to make the department a sort of appendage to the regular 
department of mathematics. Life insurance is almost as exact a science as 
calculus, and it requires both a high order of ability and training to arrive 
at many of the results that are necessary in the business. There is a most 
decided lack of competent actuary talent in the country. But few men are 
qualified with the peculiar ability and training that is necessary for that 
work. It is believed that the university would serve a most useful purpose 
and be a pioneer in what will become an important field if it takes up the 
theoretical side of the insurance business. Nearly all insurance men have 
come up from the ranks, and it is natural that many of them smile at the 
idea of a college turning out competent insurance men, just as old news- 
paper men smile at the idea of the colleges turning out journalists. There 
is no claim advanced that the university will turn out competent insurance 
men, however, but only that it may furnish a thorough groundwork for 
the understanding of the theoretical side of insurance and furnish a 
foundation upon which might be readily built broad and comprehensive 
ideas of the whole insurance field. Dr. Harper is now at Chautauqua, but 
it is understood tbat the matter will be taken up once more when he returns 
to the city. 


THE Chronicle Fire Tables for 1892 covering the ex- 
perience of the year 189! handsomely bound and en- 
larged by twenty-eight pages over last year’s edition, have 
been published by the Chronicle Company of New York. The 
following statement appearing in the preface can be indorsed 
as a statement of fact: 

Every fire insurance company in the United States will find the 
Chronicle Fire Tables a valuable supplement to its own experience and 
the more extended its experience the nearer will its figures agree with 
ours, especially as regards the relaiion between the causes of fires whether 
considered as a whole or by classes-of risks. In the current movement 
to improve the condition of the fire insurance business by advancing rates 
and bringing co-insurance clauses into more common use the Chronicie 
Fire Tables can be made extremely useful. 1t should be born in mind 
that a search for the exact truth, touching the loss by fire, is industri- 
ously carried on by the publishers of the Fire Tables upon a system which 
appears to be the best that can be employed. 


AT St. Louis, on Saturday, Judge Klein ordered a peremp- 
tory writ of mandamus against the superintendent of the 
insurance department of Missouri, requiring him to issue a 
certificate to the Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation 
of London, enabling it to do an insurance business in that 
state. Superintendent Ellerbe had refused to issue the ecer- 
tificate on the ground that the company could not conduct 
all the different kinds of business proposed without in a few 
years becoming ‘hopelessly involved.’? He was willing to 
permit the company to do business in Missouri if it would 
first deposit $100,000 in the state treasury to insure policy- 
holders against loss. Judge Klein held that the statute did 
not authorize the superintendent to impose that restriction 
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on the company, and that he must issue a certificate on its 
compliance with the statutory provisions relative to insurance 
companies generally. 


THE stock books of A. W. Hart’s new Louisville fire insur- 
ance company will be opened in that city next Monday. Mr. 
Hart claims to have already secured about one-half of the 
capital wanted. The Jnter-Ocean says : 


Tt will be the scheme as far as possible tosell the stock remaining to 
agents who want the company bad enough to subscribe liberally, and it is 
stated that several thousand dollars have already been: promised in this 
way. When the company gets well under way a contingent on the premium 
receipts will be offered as an inducement to favorit with business. This 
will be donesomething as follows: On all business a regular commission of 
from twenty-five to thirty per cent. will be paid with the understanding 
that if the premiums amount to $2,000 a bonus of $100 will be paid ; if $3,000, 
$150 : $4,000, $200; $5,000, $250,and so on. By this method it is hoped to 
please the agent and bring to the Columbian Fire a much larger business 
than it otherwise wouid be able to get. 


THE German-American Fire Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia, was chartered by the circuit court of Richmond, Va., 
last week. The purposes of the company are stated to be a 
geveral fire and lightning insurance business. The capital 
stock is to be not less than $25,000 nor more than $100,000. 
The principal office is to be at Richmond. The officers are 
Alfred Howard, of Philadelphia, president, and William P. 
DeSaussure of Richmond, vice-president. The directors are 
the above and John C. Stretch, Charles H. Howard, 8S. B. 
Meker, Edward W. Gayna, and J. A. Sensenderber ; all of 
Philadelphia. The Richmond corporators are W. P. De- 
Saussure, 8. 8S. Elam, L. P. Routt, and George C. Jefferson. 





THE Boston agency of the Delaware insurance company, 
which, since the sudden death by accident of its late incum- 
bent, John C. Ashworth, was in temporary charge of Special 
Agent Dearborn, has been conferred upon N. Foster, Jr., for 
both fire and marine branches. Mr. Foster represents the 
Thames and Mersey, the Hamburg Bremen, and the Farmers 
of York, at 25 Kilby street, but it is understood that he will 
move into the quarters occupied by the Delaware, at the 
corner of Broad and Central streets. 





THE Louisville merchants who are mad about the new 
schedule of rates for that city, held their indignation meet- 
ing on Thursday of last week and appointed a committee to 
go to the legislature and seek relief from that august body 
and another committee to examine the question in its entirely 
and also the subsidiary question of self insurance by the 
establishment of a mutual company, and report at an ad- 
journed meeting. 


THE directors of the AXtna Life of Hartford have de- 
clared a stock dividend of twenty per cent. on the entire 
stock of the company, thus giving each stockholder one ad- 
ditional share for every five he holds. By this addition of 
$250,000 the capital of the company has been increased to 
$1,500,000, The company is permitted, by a special act of the 
general assembly of 1888, to increase its capital to $2,000,000. 


THE co-insurance committee of the Boston Board of Fire 
Underwriters will report to that body at its next meeting, a 
week from Tuesday, and it is thought the report will be 
favorable to the eighty per cent. clause. 


THE Minneapolis Mutual Life insurance company is an- 
other Minnesota venture. It will be organized on the plan of 


the Fidelity Mutual Life in Philadelphia, Mr. Fouse’s company. 
The incorporators are H.C. Ackley, 8. G. Cook, 8. T. MeNight, 
C. A. Smith, J. E. Glass, W. A. Edwards, C. H. Moxey, 8. T. 
Ferguson, D. R. Forgan, W. H. Matthews, Jr., J. O. Pierce, 
T. W. P. Patterson, S. M. Davis and A. A. Cowles. 


THE estimates of the losses by the sweeping fire at St. 
Johns, N. F., touch $15,000,000, and the insurance companies 
lose rather more than $4,000,000, according to first reports. 
Only British and Canadian companies appear in the list of in- 
surers, but they have undoubtedly re-insured largely in com- 
panies all over the world. It isan uncomfortable loss coming 
on the heels of disasters elsewhere this year. 


A MEETING of electrical inspectors of fire insurance or- 
ganizations is to be held at the rooms of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, New York, on Thursday, August 18 
next, for purposes of mutual information. The idea of this 
meeting emanated from Secretary Goddard of the New Eng- 
land Insurance Exchange, who also made arrangements to 
put it into shape. 


AT the annual meeting of the Wisconsin Fire Underwriters 
Association, at Oshkosh, on Tuesday, the following officers 
were elected: President, John McClure; vice-president, G. 
Hebein; secretary and treasurer, C. E. Norbeck; executive 
committee, L. 8S. Tuttle, W. A. Chapman, J. H. Warner, 
Philip Cheek, Jr., W. L. Steele and Waite Bliven. 





THE Palatine of Manchester is to absorb the United Fire, 
both here and at home, says the Commercial Bulletin, but 
will make a separate deposit here. The Palatine will be in 
active operation before autumn in New York in the offices of 
the United Fire and under the same management. A 
southern department will be created. 





THE governor of Georgia by public proclamation dated 
June 29, warned every insurance company doing business in 
the state to make a semi-annual statement of its condition on 
June 380, to the governor within sixty days from July 1. 
Failure to comply will result in forfeiture of license. 


THE New Hampshire insurance commissioner in his an- 
nual report defends valued policy laws, claims to be a friend of 
them, and says that every poor man in the state who hasa 
home ought to rise and up eall Frank Jones, the reputed 
author of the law in New Hampshire, blessed. 





ON account of the unwillingness of the fire insurance com- 
panies to meet their Virginia agents at Old Point Comfort, on 
last Tuesday, the president of the Local Fire Underwriters 
Association of Virginia, notified members that the meeting 
had been postponed until a later date. 


THE Carnegie peop’e carry their own risks, and insurance 
companies are not interested in a business way in the Home- 
stead troubles, is stated on the authority of the Commercial 
Bulietin. 


THE New York office of the Lancashire has organized a 
base ball team, which is expected to be a terror to the base 
ball teams of all other insurance companies. 
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THE Home of New York reports in its semi-annual state- 
ment for July, 1892, assets of $9,156,232, and net surplus 
of $1,237,921. 


A STATE board of fire underwriters is being organized in 
West Virginia. 


Communications. 








“The Principles and Practice of Life Insurance” and Its 
Critic, Once More—A Rejoinder from Dr. Morrison. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER: 

Strn—The Spectator Company feel aggrieved at my giving 
publicity to the numerous errors and defects in their ‘‘ Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Life Insurance,’ which has passed 
through five editions during the last twenty years, and also 
charge me with a lack of courtesy in rushing into print with- 
out first communicating with them. They evidently desired 
to keep the public in ignorance of the actual condition of the 
book in question. I fail to see where I have been discourteous 
to either Mr. Sinith, the editor, or to the Spectator Company 
as publishers. 

I purchased the book from the company, it contained no 
list of errata, nor was I supplied with one, but on the first 
examination I found the work so full of errors, both in the 
text and tables, that I at once threw it aside as untrust- 
worthy on a subject which, as I have said before, demands the 
utmost accuracy. Notwithstanding its pretentious title and 
the statement of the publishers that the fifth edition has been 
carefully re-written and re-compiled, the defects, language 
and methods employed in deducing the various formula, are 
more than sufficient to condemn it, even supposing it contain 
no typographical errors. Under such circumstances I claim 
that I have a perfect right to criticise any book which has 
become public property, and especially one like this which 
was intended to be a full and complete treatise on the impor- 
tant subject of Life Insurance. 

Mr. Smith himself admits, ‘‘asa matter of fact, there are 
no excuses for mistakes in a book of this character.” The 
Spectator Company say that ‘‘ the tables have been examined 
by two actuaries since publicationand found to be correct and 
trustworthy.” Then I submit that these two actuaries were 
as incompetent as Mr. Smith, for, as I pointed out in my criti- 
cism, the tables contain gross errors such as the merest tyro 
in actuarial work would be ashamed of. The editor justifies 
the use of two different notations for a logarithm in the same 
book by saying that the prefixed Greek letter lambda, was 
used by insurance writers half a century ago. I have heard 
of that argument before. It was the argument advanced by 
a‘certain Dutch gentleman, who when carrying on horseback 
his grist to the mill, placed the wheat in one end of the sack 
and a stone to balance it in the other; his grandfather and 
father did so and he would do so too. Such an argument 
legitimately carried out would put an end to all research and 
to all progress in human affairs. Insurance writers did so and 
so a century or a half a century ago, therefore the Spectator 
Company must follow closely in their tracks. 

One more reference to the book and I am done at present. 
According to the table of mortality, out of a given number of 
persons living at say age forty, a certain number of them will 
die during the year, and Mr. Smith discounts that number, 
and the Spectator Company approve of the operation. I 
presume they here also follow the absurd practice of insur- 
ance writers a century ago. Will the company have the 





‘‘courtesy” to explain this process in their sixth edition? 
This is one of the serious defects of the book. 

In conclusion I trust that the Spectator Company will 
have the honesty and the courtesy to refund to the pur- 
chasers of the fifth edition of ‘‘The Principles and Prac- 
ctice of Life Insurance”’ the price of this well nigh useless 
book and that in the future, they will not impose on the 
public by publishing ancient and obsolete forms and expres- 
sions as if they were the product of modern thought. 

Respectfully, 
J. Morrison, M.D., Ph.D. 


OF THE NAUTICAL ALMANAC OFFICE. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 11, 1892. 








Insurance Legislation. 





Kentucky. 





The bill prohibiting the writing of fire insurance on Ken- 
tucky property except through agents resident in the state, 
having passed both branches of the legislature went to the 
governor, but before he took action upon it, it was recalled 
and is again in the custody of the house. Other insurance 
bills are dormant in this interminable legislative session which 
began last December. 


Louisiana. 





NEW ORLEANS, La., July 11—The Louisiana legislature 
completed its session at Baton Rouge about two o’clock on 
Friday morning and not an insurance bill introduced during 
the session became a law. For that reason it has not been a 
difficult matter to watch bills, although the insurance men 
will probably say that they had their hands full killing some 
of the bad measures that came before them. 

The Murphy bill taken as it was from the insurance laws 
of the eastern states, was considered a wise measure and met 
the support of underwriters. There was absolutely no 
opposition to the bill in the house, which passed it unani- 
mously. When the bill got to the senate it failed and it is 
said the failure was due more to politics than to any unwise 
provisions in the measure itself. Capt. Adams, a Farmer’s 
Alliance man, is secretary of state, and the politicians did 
not want to increase the importance of the office on that 
account. 

Represeutative Benoit tried up to the last moment to get 
his valued policy bill through. It never. however, had the 
ghost of a show of passing after being unfavorably reported 
upon by the committee. The same bill will be re-introduced 
next session and Benoit’s other bill, requiring companies to 
stand in judgment in the parishes where losses occur, struck 
no one as being just and was rather viewed as a hardship 
upon the companies. It was killed with an unfavorable 
report. 

The sentiment against the $100,000 deposit bill and the 
anti-compact bill was entirely too strong for either to have 
any show of being seriously considered. The former was 
killed by an unfavorable report of the committee. Mr. Hans, 
the introducer of the latter, said he would not press his bill 
because he found that it was entirely too sweeping in its 
character and would injure the insured and play great pranks 
with the insurance business generally in Louisiana. 

Mr. Scott introduced a general bill, and had it sent to 
committee. It was never considered or even pressed by its 
author and was finally withdrawn before the wind up of the 
session. 

So the Louisiana insurance laws remain the same. 
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j3ersonals. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS, 
Connecticut General: William G. Carroll, general agent for Philadelphia. 


Grand Rapids Fire: W. I. Howard of Chicago, special agent for Colorado, 
oa and Iowa; Hart Row of Springfield, [ll., special agent for 
inois. 


Jobn Hancock Mutual Life: John B. Pendergast of Chicago, general agent 
for Ilhnois, 


Lancashire: Moore & McAtee, agents of the general American department 
for Louisville, Ky, 


National Fire of Hartford: W. L, Fay, special agent for Connecticut. 


New York Life: Hodge, Knox & Henry, and Riggs & Smith, local managers 
in Chicago, Ill, 


New York Plate Glass: 
Tilinois. 


Phenix of Brooklyn: 
New England. 


Reading Fire: Patridge & Macullar, Boston, Mass. 


eerueaeld Fire and Marine: Gordon, Neff & Co., Cincinnati, O., sole 
agents, 


H. S. Warner of Chicago, general agent for 


Samuel G. Howe, assistant special agent for 





Mr. Charles John Bunyon, the distinguished English pect E died June 26, 
from concussion of the brain, aged seventy-one years. e was actuary 
many years of the Norwich Union Life, and was widely known outside 
his profession as the author of two standard law books: the ‘‘ Law of 
Life Insurance”? and the “ Law of Fire Insurance,” He wrote other 
works on insurance subjects, and was a member of the council, and for 
some years one of the vice-presidents of the “ Institute of Actuaries,” 


Mr. W. H. McCarty has been elected a member of the executive committee 
of the South Eastern Tariff Association, to represent the state of 
Virginia therein. He is the secretary of the Virginia Fire and Marine 
insurance company, 


Mr. E. B. Cowles returned from a two months’ trip on the continent of 
Europe last Saturday, and Monday entered upon his duties as azsist- 
ant fire manager of the Scull & Field agency at Boston. 


Mrs. Rowland of Los Angeles, was the recipient of the reward of $2,000 
offered by the life insurance companies for information leading to the 
capture of Bryant B. Crandall, the Buffalo insurance swindler, 


Mr. Jeffrey Beavan has been elected president of the Norwalk Fire insur- 
ance company of Norwalk, Conn. The London and Lancashire secured 
control of this company early this year. 


Mr, J. J. Swainson, from the home office of the Imperial, becomes secre- 
tary of the company at New York, succeeding J, J. Courtney, of Banta 
& Courtney. 


Miss Mary B. E. Greif, Mrs, Rebecca Burganer, and!Mrs.'Anna B, Wilkinson, 
are insurance agents at Paducah, Ky., according to the veracious Insur- 
ance Herald, 


Mr, Edward R. Anthony, fire insurance adjuster, of the New York firm of 
Anthony & Chew, died at Tenafly, N, Y., on Tuesday, aged seventy 
years. 


Mr. Fred. L. Sawyer, recently with the Boston agency of the Equitable 
Life, has been appointed manager for Boston of the United States Life. 


President Henry B, Hyde of the Equitable Life, leaves to-day for his usual 
midsummer visit to his European bailiwick, 


Mr. Samuel M. Purdy, vice-president of the Westchester Fire of New York, 
died on Friday of last week, 


Mr. Eli A. Spear, fire insurance agent at Bay City, Mich,, died July 1 of 
apoplexy. 











Miscellany. 


The Proposed Texas Form of Specific Policy on Cotton. 





The following form of a specific policy on cotton, has been 
submitted to fire insurance companies doing business in 
Texas for their approval : 


And it is understood and agreed to be a condition of this 
insurance, that it shall not apply to or cover any cotton 
which, at the time of loss may be covered, in whole or in part 
by marine insurance ; and it is further agreed to be a con- 
dition of this insurance that only actual payment by cash, 
check, or otherwise, together with the passing of a written 
delivery order, and a transfer to purchaser named on books 
to be kept for that purpose by the management of the com- 
press, warehouse or yard where said cotton is stored, shall 
constitute delivery of cotton purchased from seller to buyer ; 
and it is further agreed that tickets, checks or receipts for 


cotton deliverable to bearer shall not be considered full evi- 
dence of ownership, but must be verified by written delivery 
order and transfer on books as hereinbefore provided. 

And it is further understood and agreed that the basis for 
adjustinent of any claim for loss or damage to the property 
covered by this policy shall not exceed the actual cash market 
value of such property at the time of the loss and at the 
place of fire, which cash market value shall in no event be 
greater than it would then and there cost to replace the 
property damaged or destroyed with property of the same 
kind and quality. 

And it is further understood and agreed that if at the time 
of the fire the whole amount of insurance on the property 
covered by this policy shall be less than the actual cash 
market value thereof, this company shall in ease of loss or 
damage be liable for such proportion only of the whole loss 
or damage, as the amount insured hereby shall bear to the 
actual cash market value of such property at the time and 
place of fire. 

And the assured under this policy hereby covenants and 
agrees to Keep a set of books showing a complete daily record 
of the date at which each bale of cotton covered under this 
policy has been purchased, from whom purchased, in what 
compress, warehouse, or yard stored, together with the 
original tag number or mark thereon, with its weight and 
classification, and a complete daily record of all shipments 
or sales, showing to whom shipped or sold, with date of ship- 
ment, from what warehouse, compress, or yard so shipped, 
and the original tag number or marks, weight, and classifica- 
tion of each bale, and in case of loss the assured agrees and 
covenants to produce such books and records, and in the 
event of failure to produce the same, this policy shall be 
deemed null and void, and no suit or action at law shall be 
maintained thereon for any such loss. 


Superintendent McBride of Kansas on His Proposition 
to Have Fire Insurance Rates Fixed by the 
State Insurance Department. 





(Report of an Interview Printed in the Topeka Capital.) 


The insurance press has been criticising quite freely 
Superintendent McBride’s recommendation relating to the 
appeal of unsatisfactory rates to the superintendent. A re- 
porter called upon Mr. McBride yesterday to get a statement 
from him, regarding his position, for the Capital’s insurance 
column. He said: 

‘* Yes, the insurance journals have pretty generally con- 
demned that portion of my report relating to supervision of 
insurance rates, but as yet only one journal, The Coast Review, 
has attempted to give any valid reason why my recommenda- 
tion is impracticable. I recommended that the companies be 
compelled to establish rates of premium, not the superin- 
tendent, and only in cases on appeal is the superintendent to 
have jurisdiction. 

‘Rates are not based on the fire loss of a single commun- 
ity, but the fire loss of the whole country ; the expense ac- 
count and dividends to stockholders must all be taken into 
account. 

‘‘ There must be a basis to start from. When I commenced 
the insurance business twenty-four years ago the company 
sent me a book of instructions, and I made my own rates sub- 
ject to approval by the company, and I never had but two 
policies canceled on account of inadequaterates. Sixty cents 
was the basis then, and we added a per cent. as the hazard 
was increased. The rates are made in about this manner 
now. The gentleman who rates the cities and towns of 
Kansas for nearly all the Fire companies authorized to transact 
business in this state was once superintendent of this depart- 
ment and really I cannot see why he could not have made as 
equitable rates when he was superintendent as he does now. 

‘* In the twenty-two years this department has been in ex- 
istence seven superintendents have been appointed and there 
never has been any complaint of unfairness to insurance com- 
panies unless inthe case of my immediate predecessor. So I 
see no need of hurling epithets at me. The trouble com- 
plained of is that some communities are charged higher rates 
than others on the same class of buildings and under the same 
conditions. This is all that I recommend should be referred 
to this department, and I still think it is right and I believe 
sooner or later it will be the law. 

‘* These journals seem to think that the companies would 
not remain in the state if this recommendation was enacted 
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into a law. The same journals predicted the same thing 
when New Hampshire enacted the valued policy law, but the 
law was enacted and New Hampshire has all the insurance 
that the people need. One company refused to come into 
Kansas on account of our anti-trust law. But the law did 
not reduce the rates, neither would the law I propose oppress 
companies. The insurance ratios are not materially affected 
when considered for a term of years. The percent. of loss to 
premiums and the per cent. of expense to premiums does not 
vary so very much for the entire country and a term of 
years. 

‘‘T know of several companies doing a large business in 
Kansas who employ special agents from their local agents in 
the small country towns. Why should they know more about 
the rates than the supervising officers of insurance depart- 
ments of the several states. There is no conflict between well 
managed insurance companies and state supervisors. The 
companies, I believe, desire to do what is fair and the super 
vising officers have no interest to do the companies an injus- 
tice. Inequalities in rates will occur and some way should be 
found to remedy the matter. My way may not be the best, 
but the insurance journals evidently know of no better plan.” 





The Fight Over Agents’ Commissions in the Lowa Insurance 
Inspection Bureau. 





(Associated Press Despatch). 


Drs Mortnss, Iowa, July 183—The fight in the Iowa Insur- 
ance Inspection Bureau between the home and Foreign com- 
panies over the question of agents’ commissions was renewed 
to-day. ‘The state faction forced the issue by a motion made 
by President Smith of the Farmers’ Insurance company of 
Cedar Rapids to extend the time for taking effect of the 
amendment that agents should not receive more than fifteen 
per cent. commission until after the next annual meeting in 
November. This precipitated a warm discussion, in which 
the union faction insisted that their amendment was in the 
interest of economy, They said that the business had been 
unprofitable, and that the only way to make it profitable was 
to reduce expenses, as the public wou'd not stand an increase 
of rates. 

President Smith ably defended his motion, and Judge 
Ayres of the state element made a magnificent appeal to the 
better judgment and sense of fair play of the union wing. 
He asked why this fight was made on the Ohio companies 
and on no others. Why was it not made on the Illinois com- 
panies and on numerous other companies which paid not 
twenty, but thirty or forty per cent. commissions? He 
pointed out the fact that the eastern and Foreign companies 
paid enormous flat percentages to their Chicago general 
agents, and that this blood, which was squeezed out of Iowa 
agents who were making a bare living, would never reach,the 
home offices of the companies, but would go to swell the re- 
ceipts of gentlemen in Chicago who already had princely 
incomes. 

Judge Ayres spoke in the best temper, but his points went 
home with telling effect, and he was heartily applauded by 
both sides. The final outcome was the appointment of a con- 
ference committee of seven, representing both elements, and 
instructed to report at 2:30 P. M. ‘The bureau then, without 
having voted on the Smith motion, adjourned until that 
time, when the contest was resumed with a good deal of de- 
termination on both sides. 

The conference committee reported, recommending post- 
ponement of further action until October and that a proposi- 
tion embodying a graded commission be submitted to the 
different companies for their approval. ‘The report was 
adopted by a good majority. a few radical leaders of the 
union men still insisting upon forcing matters to an issue and 
compelling the state companies to reduce commissions or 
stand a rate war. Thus the matter is practically settled, 
although the strife is certain to be renewed again before the 
time arrives for the new rates to get into effect. 


A special to the Commercial Bulletin, from Des Moines, 
gives a clearer statement of the final disposition of the matter, 
which was as follows: 


The Iowa state and non-union companies were on the 
point of withdrawing from the room and going it alone, and 
a general disruption seemed imminent in consequence of the 
commission agreement forced on them in yesterday's session, 
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Finally a conference committee of seven agreed upon a com- 
promise, to the effect that in future the Iowa companies and 
non-union componies would limit their commission to ten per 
cent. on special hazards and twenty per cent. on dwellings 
and fifteen per cent. on all other classes of property, and that 
the Towa state tariff be mandatory in future A committee 
of nine, consisting of R M. Buckman (chairman), Frank D. 
Rogers and H. N. Williams of Chicago, E. 8. Page. Judge 
Ayers and R. Powell of Des Moines, J. E. Smith of Cedar 
Rapids, Geo. R. Reynolds of Quincey, Ill, and M. M. Pratt of 
St. Louis, were appointed to carry this agreement into effect 
and obtain the signatures, and thus disruption was prevented 
and arate waravoided. The association adjourned in peace 
and harmony once more. 


Fire-Preventing Requirements of the New Boston Building 
Law. 


Mr. Osborne Howes, Jr., secretary of the Boston Board of 
Fire Underwriters, who assisted in framing the new building 
law of Boston, which goes into effect to-day, has made the 
following abstract of those provisions of the law which have 
a particular bearing on the prevention of fire : 


No building, except wharf sheds and grain elevators, here- 
after put up or enlarged within the building limits of Boston, 
can have a height of more than seventy feet or an area 
greater than 10,000 square feet, unless constructed wholly of 
incombustible materials. 

No building of more than forty-five feet in height can 
hereafter be erected within the building limits, to be used 
above the first floor for mereantile, manufacturing or storage 
purposes, which is not wholly constructed of incombustible 
materials or with tight fioors of splined or tongued and 
grooved planks of at least two inches in thickness. 

No building hereafter erected, except spires for churches, 
ean exceed a height of 125 feet. ; 

In brick, stone or iron buildings all party and bearing 
walls must be brick, and must be plastered directly upon 
masonry or upon metal lathing, and all such walls must be 
earried through and at least one foot above the roof. 

All weight-bearing metal, either columns or beams, must 
be protected by brick, terra cotta, or other incombustible 
material. ; 

Openings or doorways in party or partition walls cannot 
exceed two for each floor. These must be protected by 
double tin-clad fire doors hung to iron frames, and the com- 
Se openings on any one floor cannot exceed 100 square 
eet. 

No steam boiler or furnace can be set above the cellar floor 
except upon iron beams or brick arches. — - 

In all new buildings all external parts above a height of 
forty-five feet must be of brick, stone, metal or other incom- 
bustible material. 

All outside openings on buildings hereafter built or altered, 
except dwellings and office buildings, that are within thirty 
feet of an exposing opening, must have approved shutters 
put upon them. 

All receptacles for ashes, waste, and other substanees liable 
by spontaneous combustion or otherwise to cause a fire must 
be made of incombustible material. 

All buildings hereafter erected or enlarged, to be used as 
lodging houses, tenement houses, or dwelling houses of five 


stories or more in height, must have the basement and first 


floor entirely built ‘of incombustible material, and in such 
buildings no closet can be constructed under the first story 
stairway. 

All shafts hereafter built for elevators, hoists, dummy 
waiters, lifts, light and ventilating shafts, or other air ducts, 
must be constructed of, and if they do not pass the upper 
floor, their tops shall be covered with incombustible material. 
Such shafts hereafter built for elevators must be of brick, at 
least eight inches thick, or of metal covered on both sides 
with at least one inch of plaster applied immediately on the 
metal, or with some other equally substantial non-inflamma- 
ble, non-conducting material. All inside elevator shaft open- 
ings must be furnished with metal-covered doors. 

Every steam boiler in a building used for business purposes 
or as a lodging or tenement house, must be enclosed in a fire- 
proof room, shut off by fire doors from the rest of the 
building. 


All buildings hereafter built within the building limits. 
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either be constructed of non-combustible material or must 
have a fire stop at every floor, covering the entire floor of 
each story, extending through all partitions to the masonry 
walls. This must consist of at least one inch of tile, brick, 
terra cotta, plaster, cement, or other approved material. 

The spaces between stringers of staircases and the joists of 
landings, unless unsealed, must be stopped with incombus- 
tible materials or at least three places in every flight of stairs 
to prevent the passage of air. 

No wood covering can be used against or around any 
chimney, but the plastering must be directly on masonry or 
on inetal lathing. 

Every building hereafter erected or enlarged as a hotel for 
the accommodation of transient guests and containing more 
than fifty rooms above the first floor, must be entirely built 
of incombustible material, 

Any person who builds or alters any wail, building, or any 
structure or part thereof in violation of any provision of this 
law, or who, after twenty-four hours’ notice from the inspector 
maintains any such wall, building, structure, or part thereof 
so built or altered, will be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$1,000, and any court may, on application of the inspector, 
issue an injunction to restrain the use or occupation of any 
building or structure in the city of Boston erected, altered, 
maintained, or used in violation of this law. 


The Annual Meeting of the Royal—The Chairman Claims 
it to be the Largest Fire Insurance Company_in the 
World—How the Funds of the Queen Were Used. 





The annual meeting of the shareholders of the “largest. 


fire insurance company in the world,’ as the chairman pro- 
claimed the Royal to be, when addressing the meeting, took 
place June 24, inthe board-room of the absorbed Queen in- 
surance company in Liverpool. Mr. George H. Horsefall pre- 
sided. The figures of the directors’ report, which we have 
already published, showed fire premiums in 1891 of £1,607,030, 
and net fire losses of £990,215. The net profit on the fire busi- 
ness for the year was £80,402, and the interest on fire fund and 
eurrent balances, £30,918. The fire and conflagration funds 
amounted to £900,000, reserve fund to £1,582,393, and total in- 
vested funds to £7,894,357. The following are extracts from 
the address of the chairman, regarding the condition and 
prospects of the company, and the disposal of the funds ac- 
quired from the Queen insurance company : 


For the first time the occupant of this chair is entitled to 
say to you that he fills it as the representative of the largest 
fire insurance company in the world. (Applause.) That, 
gentlemen, is one speciality, and I think it of so interesting a 
character that I may as well mention it at once. Having 
made this personal allusion, perhaps I may be allowed to go 
further, because, when the meeting is over, I cease to occupy 
this chair, and therefore it is the only opportunity I have of 
publicly acknowledging the cordial assistance I have received 
from every member of the board, and in mentioning that I 
would ask to be allowed further to say that we have had a 
large accession of numbers to our board, gentlemen who have 
come here under a special act of parliament, and who, com- 
parative strangers to me, have been most assiduous and most 

- courteous in the way in which, from first to last, they have 
supported the chair. (Hear, hear.) That act of parliament 
has put the stamp of approval on all that has passed, and 

oints out to you the course to be adopted in the future. 
ow. gentlemen, I will say a word on the general business of 
the company. We have not had a very brilliant year, but we 
compare very favorably with the other large companies. We 
are able to pay the same dividend as last year, and we can do 
that without trenching in any respect on our reserves or fire 
funds, or anything of that sort. With interest and profits we 
are able to pay our dividend, and carry something to the 
eredit of profit and loss for the next year. 

Gentlemen, what I wish more particularly to call your at- 
tention to is the Queen business. Many gentlemen present 
will remember that on previous occasions we have discussed 
at the annual meetings the extent of the reserve which the 
Royal insurance company should maintain. That has been 
discussed sometimes at length, but always very pleasantly and 
courteously, and [ think we have never on previous occasions 








broken up without everybody present being satisfied that we 
bad adopted the right and prudent course. Gentlemen, in 
dealing with the funds of the Queen we have adopted pre- 
cisely the same principles that we carried out in the Royal. 
It is well, therefore, that you should note the figures which I 
shall take this opportunity of giving you ‘They are big 
figures. We have received from the Queen securities and 
money amounting to £1,683,098 13s. 7d. How have we dealt 
with this? In the first place, we have not charged to the 
Queen funds any losses that have occurred since we took over 
the Queen in the middle of last year. They have all gone to 
the direct debit of the Royal, so that while we have received 
credit for only six months’ premiums, we have paid all losses 
for that period on the whole of the Queen’s business. and that 
is a matter which you must bear in mind, because it amounts 
to many thousands of pounds. We started first and foremost 
by putting on the other side of the account £77,157—that is 
£35 per share—upon the shares allotted to the gentlemen who 
held Queen’s shares, that is 25,719 shares—to the general re- 
serve of the company £232,393—£797,586 which had been car- 
ried to the credit of the life fund, being the amount which 
stood to the credit of the Queen life and annuity fund with 
£23,000 added. This, you will please notice, was done to 
strengthen these funds and bring them nearer to the Royal 
system of valuation. Then we earried £100,000 to the fire 
fund—that is a fund we have always been partial to—and 
£106,029 to the credit of the profit and loss. We have added 
£10,000 to the superannuation fund. An item in respect of the 
furniture belonging to the late Queen insurance company 
which stood as a credit at £4.920 in their books we have wiped 
out altogether. We have no such item in our own Royal ac- 
counts, and, therefore, we did not think it desirable to open 
such an account. 


With regard to the foreign business of the Queen, the 
books showed that a considerable portion had not been 
profitable for some years. This we have wiped out altogether 
but there are still some policies running. They are what are 
called ‘‘term policies,’’ and some of them will run for ten 
years, and allowance has been made for these. For this the 
sum we started with was £100,000. You will see from the 
printed account this sum has been reduced, because during 
the six months since we struck this balance we have had to 
pay some losses. The amount is large, but we think it better 
to start with an amount sufficient and ample, and not to have 
to carry anything afterwards to the debit. We hope that the 
amount we have set on one side may result in a credit to the 
account. Some gentlemen who were Queen shareholders may 
think we have a little exceeded ; but 1 have acknowledged al- 
ready that we have had in the old days of the Royal discus- 
sion on the amount of the reserve. There is another item, 
gentlemen, you must remember, and it is the large invest- 
ments the Queen had. Foreign securities of late years have 
been fluctuating very seriously and very largely. Against 
this we have made what we think suitable allowance, and 
have written off something like £47,659, not that there was a 
necessity, because the securities of the Queen were very good. 
I suppose the building in which we are assembled now is as 
fine a block of buildings as there is in Liverpool, and it is all 
freehold. From that we have not thought it necessary to 
write off anything. * * 

The amount earried to the credit of the profit and loss 
account, together with interest and proportion of undivided 
life profit, is £220,004, and the directors propose from this to 
pay the usual dividend, which will absorb £213,909 and leave 
£6,094 to be added to the funds of the company. That, I 
think, you will consider very satisfactory. Our losses have 
been principally, as you know, in America, but although they 
have accrued there we keep as close a watch over what is 
going on in America as here, and neither in connection with 
the Royal or Queen can we find anything to take exception 
to there. The losses have been sustained on first-class risks. 
I admit there has been very much competition, and the 
premiums have been reduced, but we have now turned the 
point in that direction, and there is a decided tendency to 
higher rates of premiums. This Royal insurance company 
has not yet been established half a century, and we have had 
only two managers, both of them very good managers. Ican 
speak of them, having served with both of thein, and I hope 
the present one will be spared for many years to assist the 
company in the management of its affairs. We have attained 
to the leading position of fire insurance companies in the 
world. (Hear, hear.) Whether this will continue, whether 
we shall be able to keep the position in perpetuity, will of 
course depend upon future boards of directors, future mana- 
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gers, and you will pardon me if I say upon future sharehold- 
ers also. If you don’t continue to support the conservative 
policy which you have carried out to such an advantage for 
so many years, that will be the first weak point, which the 
public will see very readily. I can only express the hope that 
the Royal will long hold that position, and increase in wealth, 
influence and power. (Applause.) The resulution I submit 
is that the report of the directors be received and adopted. 


Mr. W. H. Maxwell, in seconding the resolution offered by 
the chairman, said : 


I beg cordially to second the resolution which the chairman 
has submitted. He has gone so fully into all matters con 
nected with the accounts that I have little to say, but 1 would 
like to add a remark on the American business, to which he 
has made allusion. It has been unprofitable to us in the last 
year, although in that respect we have not been, I believe, by 
any means exceptional in our position. The offices generally 
in America have taken up the question of premiums, and we 
are advised that satisfactory advances have been made in the 
rates for fire insurance. This, we trust, will in the future 
produce good results both to ourselves and to other com- 
panies. In raising the rates judgment has to be exercised, 
that they be not strained so as to increase the competition, 
which in the past has been quite sufficiently severe. 





Special Notices. 


WANTED! General and Special Agents. The Union Central Life Insur- 
ance Co. desires to employ a few more General and Special Agents. To the 
right men, who can show good records, liberal contracts will be granted- 
The Life-Rate Endowment Policy, non-forfeitable and incontestable as 
issued by the Union Central, combines protection with investment at or- 
dinary life rates,and is very popular and easy to work, as shown by the 
rapidly-increasing business of the Company. The amount of new insur- 
ance written since 1881 has increased over 6550 per cent. Its interest rate 
has been the highest and its death rate the lowest, continuously, of any 
company in the United States. 

Correspondence solicited. Address 
JOHN M. PATTISON, President. 





BEFORE RENEWING AN UNSATISFACTORY AND UNPROFITA- 
BLE CONNECTION It will reward you to examine the plans of the 
Commercial Alliance Life Insurance Company. You wili find them better 
adapted to your requirements than any other. They do not need to be mis 
represented to render them attractive. It will ease your mental and 
moral strain to offer a plain concise contract, so much insurance for 
about half the usual premium, a contract in black and white that explains 
itself, non-forfeiting unconditional, indisputable, incontestable. 

For information as to terms and territory, address William Miller 
Director of Agencies, Commercial Alliance Life Insurance Company, Home 
Office, 45 Broadway, New York City. 


The American Fire Insurance Co., 


PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 1, 1892. 
TOTA GU ASSETESS sc cistiier. «a waueic news o/s icttimeeinoe lore lela natclelcieieoretete eieteltlotetarers $3,093,541 


Obsh' Capital 7 ..ccwcsswetide sss sa uecittentpetentietioeGh eciachinrteaecnn reece 500,000 
Reserve for Re-insurance, Unadjusted Losses and Claims......... 2,286,389 
BUT Pls se Fass eiecess wb oewieniore olviaie U's sso wwiets uihiere sie ulele Gian oiiale abinicte ett eteeian Binet 807,152 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. RICHARD MARIS, ~ecretary. 

DIRECTORS :—Thomas H. Montgomery, John T. Lewis, Israel Morris. 
P. 8S. Hutchinsoa, Alexander Biddle, Charles P, Perot, Joseph £. Gilling- 
ham, Samuel Welsh, Charles S. Whelen. 





CoumerciaAL Unton Assurance Co. 





OF LONDON. 

OFFICE: 
Cor.Pine €& William Sts. New York. 
1825. THE 1892, 


Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Cash Capital......... iUisis deslars etasaialelacaiaivietiviataieiatatt aie vial etetsreletetetolsye teiee ths 400,000 00 
Re-insurance and: Liabilities. ..0% 5 \cseecrdsccr werecee seoeemineeeeene 1,821,855 66 
BUILDS. sis o/c cici5d sic oriee.eis,cvee bose oie o:cleie awinicis aieermesistaters claewetslsier toe cielo 1,404,134 71 
Totals January 1 1GO2. Fo aisincscncs ceive siete evi evtesineege ne maie trek mate $3,625,990 37 


R. DALE BENSON, Pres’t. W. GARDNER CROWELL, Secretary. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres’t. CHARLES W. MERRILL, Ass’t Sec’y. 








The Prudential Insurance Co., 
OF AMERICA. 


Assets, January 1, 1892, $6,889,674 ; Surplus to Policy-holders according to 
the 4 per cent. standard, $1,449,057. 
RECORD OF 1891. 

Increase in Assets, $1,804,779; increase in Premium Receipts, $776,407; In- 
crease in Interests and Rents, $106,114; New Insurance written over, $77,000,- 
000; Claims paid over $2,000,000; Total Claims paid,over $9,000,000. Reliable 
agents wanted. 

s 


Connecticut General Life Ins. Co., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 








Gross Assets, January 1, 1892, $2,233,994 91, 
Surplus to Policy-holders, by Connecticut standard...........5- . .$506,683 35 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. F. V. HUDSON? Seca 


Northern Assurance Company, 
OF LONDON, ENG. 








NEw YORK AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS: 
88 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 





GEORGE W. BABB, JR., fl Ue MANAGER. 


1824 


ZED 





Sun Fire Office of London, England 


J. J. GUILE, U. S. MANAGER. 


OFFICE 54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Standard Life SG eNcadent Ins. Co. 


OF DETROIT, MICH. 
CASH CAPITAL, ; - a eee 2 
D. M. Ferry, President, STEWART MARKS, Secretary, 
E,. A. LEONARD, Asst. Sec’y. FRANK F. PARKINS, Supt. of Agencies. 
The Standard’s Policy is more liberal in its provision than the policy of 
any other company. 
The Standard allows indemnity for fifty-two weeks. 
Agents wanted in unrepresented districts. 


enw ure 


Agricultural Insurance Company, 
WATERTOWN, NV. VY. 





$200,000 








GENERAL AGENTS—C. Patterson & Son, 71 Wall Street, New York; D. A. 
Clark, Baltimore, Md.; George D. Pleasants & Son, Richmond, Va.; A. H. 
Darrow, Chicago, Ill.; J. R. Hawthrone, Cleveland, O,; Mann & Wilson, 
ain if sargocat SY Cal.; J. Flynn, Toronto, Ont; Dewey & Brackman, Brock- 
ville, Ont. 


J. R. STEBBINS, President. H. M. STEVENS, Secretary. — 





German Insurance Company, 
OF FREEPORT, ILL. 
C. O. COLLMANN, President. WM. TREMBOR, Secretary. 


Cash: Capital 3, « osscarncset ieee Cone eee seveee $200,000 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses..........ccssssosersseeceseees sitececes _ 102/984 45 
Reserve for Re-insurance and other Liabilities............+:- - 1,765,425 09 
Net Surplussye..c7c cagece eee eee Aon herncrionnjinadrite . 603,561 60 
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Be eh eee re ot i ee oN EX EOWA, 
eee ET Hy PAS NOUN I LLEAS Ly 


CYCLOPEDIA OF INSURANCE 


— OF THE — 


CENTS EDS war BS: 
1891. 


Re) etn ee ee ee ee EIN. 





The second annual issue of this work will be ready for delivery next week. It will be a larger volume 
than that of last year, and guided in its compilation by experience, the arrangement of its contents has been im- 
proved in many ways with the view of rendering it easy to consult. New subjects have been introduced and 
the tabular matter has been extended to cover all branches of insurance now in practice. 

The Cyclopedia is intended to present an unbiased statement of all the points in any fire or life or 
miscellaneous insurance controversy during the past year; condensed reports of all meetings of insurance bodies, 
local, state, and national; latest statements of fire, life, accident, and miscellaneous companies; particulars of new 
organizations and of the retirement of old ones; changes in insurance laws; digests of prominent decisions in courts 
of last resort ; summaries of department reports; policy forms and changes in them ; historical sketches of promi- 
nent companies; and other valuable information about the business of insurance. All subjects contained in the 
volume are alphabetically arranged. 

An appendix presents in tabular form the statistics of condition and business of all insurance companies 
worth notice, transacting business in the United States in 1890 and 1891. 

Like all publications bearing the imprint of THE UNDERWRITER PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY the Cyclopedia is intended to be of real service to underwriters, and not a mere catch for advertisers. 
The need of a handy reference book is a growing one, and we intend to satisfy that need. 

The price of the Cyclopedia is two dollars by mail, and all orders accompanied by the cash will be filled as 
received. Special discounts will be made for quantities. We expect to be able to supply all demands on or 


before August 1. 
: THE UNDERWRITER PRINTING AND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK AND HARTFORD. 


IMPORTANT WORK FOR FIRE INSURANCE MANAGERS 


AND FIELO MEN. 


Nee SS ———— 
ree OleoU VE 


— OF THE — 


RECORD OF FIRE INSURANCE BY STATES 


EDITION OF 1892. 


Being the Returns of Business in 1890 and 1891 and of the aggregate Business from 1880 to 1889 
inclusive, (as Compiled by the Eleventh United States Census) 


IN EACH OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
CLASSIFIED BY COMPANIES, WITH PERCENTAGES FOR EACH OOMPANY 


BOR tiIooO CAND siool “ANDeinE TEN YEARS: 
cae THE UNDERWRITER PRINTING AND PUBLISHING CO., 


58 William Street, NEW YORK. 
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National Fire Insurance Company, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. EK. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Ass‘t Sec’y. 
HEAD OFFICE, 118 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 
SWESTERN DEPARTMENT. PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. 8S. JAMES, General Agent. Gro. D. DORNIN, - Manager. 
G. W. BLossom, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. Gro. W. DORNIN, Ass’t Manager. 
Office, 174 La Salle St., Chicago Office, 409 California St., San Fran, 





. 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

OF PHILADELPHIA. 

INCORPORATED IN 1847, 

: ee eee Et bcaatpascley tN 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Surplus returned annually in reduction of Premiums or to increase in- 

surance. Policies non-forfeitable by the rules o¢ the Company. Endow- 


ment Policies issued at Life rates. 
EDWARD M. NEEDLES, President. H. S. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 
HENRY C. BROWN, Sec. & Treas. 


J. J. RARKER, Actuary. 


ASSETS, - - - 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


The Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

All Policies issued by the Company are subject to the Massachusetts 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 
WM. R. PLUNKETT, President. 

JAS. M. BARKER, Vice-Pres. JAS. W. HULL, Sec’y and Treas. 
Agencies in all the principal Cities of the United States. 





| 

Lion fire Insurance Company, 
5 LOTHBURY, E. C. | 

LONDON, Salli aps - ENGLAND. 


United States Branch, - - <--= << = =s 


Hartford, Conn. 


M. BENNETT, JR., Manager. AS. H. BREWSTER, Asst. Manager. 





Providence-Washington Ins. Co., 


PROVIDENCKH, R. I. 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1892. 


OASH CA PPETA Dic accpc ctewuicsnatamcneeite ceatet apes teenie dates $400,000 00 
ABS BTG 5:01 oe Carat cities bie-ce ee Gitaeinele aia etead MEA Ten cobia si ose ae eRe ae 1,482,307 29 
LIABILITIES—Re-insurance REserve.......sseeeeuees $758,135 60 

Other Claims... ...c.ccemeeteuet tose oles 176,269 94 

Cash ‘Capital ssann idacee iar <ecrack 400,000 00 

Net Surplus isc. ccs eheaere eaten thie. 97,901 75 $1,482,307 29 


Manager Western Department, C. L. Whittemore, Chicago; D. D. Dun- 
lop, Denver, Manager for Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, Wyoming and 
New Mexico; J. H. Norton, Jacksonville, Manager Southern Department; 
Alfred Stillman, San Francisco, Manager Pacific Coast Department; C. E. 
Angell & Co., Galveston, General Agents for Texas; Adams & Boyle, 
Little Rock, General Agents for Arkansas and Mississippi. 





EDEL 


Metropolitan Plate Glass 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


CHARTERED 1874. 


The Oldest New York Company 
in its Line and the one having 
the Largest Net Surplus. 


























January 1, 1892. 






























































Assets, - - - $362,694 
Capital and Net 
Surplus, - - 224,966 








' Henry Harteau, Pres. 
Daniel D. Whitney, Vice-Pres. 
Eugene H. Winslow, Sec’y. 
John P. Campbell, Gen. Agt., 
No. 162 La Salle Street | 
Chicago. 





ALN Too 
sr a a 


The Lancashire 


Insurance Company 


OF MANCHESTER, ENG. 
ESTABLISHED 1852. 
ENTERED UNITED 


STATES, 1872. 





Phenix Insurance Company, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - ° - - - - $1,000,000 
Gross Assets, December 31, 1891...........ssecevseeee osetia eee $5,187,268 00 
Lad abilities: 5 «.s.s.simee voce diveni'es sisis sipiticvoloiere erale.ble siere\erstate ate ciaiaent artnet 4,676,547 00 
Surplus as to Policy-holders,..........- ein bs ce vie ois steele sateen $1,384,461 00 
Losses Paid since Organization, - $41,920, 754.00. 





Royal Insurance Company, 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
[FIRE] 
ESTABLISHED 1845, 


HEAD OFFICE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, 
Royal INSURANCE BUILDING, 
No.50 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


STATEMENT or THE UNITED STATES BRANCH, 
January 1, 1892. 











ASSETS. 
First Mortgage R. R. Bonds, market value...........s.ecseceses $2,591,280 00 
U.S. Government Bonds, market value......¢.......s.ececevees 656,600 00 
Real Bistabe seicidins toce clea Wee herent eee eee en ae 1,818,200 10 
Cash in, Banks ‘and-OMmcesd. ~.c.csecics orci eee nae eee 909,413 32 
Uncollected Premiums sy, wanisnine s feret cal stew c oct cleoecetnn cee ae 695,734 14 
Other Admitted Assets 05.6... sacienhnsdecetts oc dic dnocecne ae 21,921 71 
TOTAL 5. Rare sersrdivie stein vielfusiosos atta te oats teiinw 5 dat Gee a $6,693,149 27 
LIABILITIES. 
Unearned Premiums, Unpaid Losses and other Liabilities...... $4,589,057 46 
SR PLATA lo. LYE i tases MOET deen oc Ute ac ae $2,104,091 81 


MANAGERS. 


EDWARD F. BEDDALL, for New York State, Royal Insurance Building 
50 Wall Street. GEO. M. COIT, Assistant Manager. 

SCULL & BRADLEY, for Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire, Maine, Vermont; 85 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 

JOHN H.LAW & BROS., for Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia; Cincinnati, Ohio. 

CASE & CO., for Cook County, (Chicago) Ill. 

E. L. ALLEN, for Northwestern States (except Cook County, Ill,); Royal 
Insurance an 169 Jackson Street, Chicago. 

R. EMORY WARFIELD, for Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, District 
of Columbia; 15 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 

BARBEE & CASTLEMAN, for Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, 
Mississipi, Texas, South Carolina, Alabama, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Louisville, Ky. 

GEORGE WOOD, for Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware; Royal Insur- 
ance Building, 306 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

E. W. CARPENTER, for California, Oregon, Washington, Utah, Idaho, 
Arizona; San Francisco, Cal. 


s 


‘business of the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company in 1891, which was 
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1845 eee ELON ANID) PROELTE, 1892 


e . §1st—The Certainty of Protection toa Man’s Family in cas i 
TWO THINGS MOST DESIRABLE IN LIFE INSURANCE ARR; {oioThe Certainty of Profit to himself if he Lives re Ola awoe paps tae 


THESE ARE COMBINED IN THE “ NON-FORFEITING FREE TONTINE POLICIES” OF THE 


New York Life Insurance Company, 
846 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Lite Insurance Agents and others are invited to apply for detailed explanations of these plans. 


uti EaraIN Yoo Uru bY MO UE OU A TD 


Cash Assets, over - - - - - ; - : - : - - - - $125,000,000 
Surplus, New York Standard, over’ - : - - - . 15,000,000 
Annual Income, over . - : . - : . : - - = ais - 31,800,000 








Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 


Incorporated 1848, 


ee THE AINA 
. of \ dy ¢ nis : Life Insurance Company 


WILL 
p ‘ INSURE OF HARTFORD, CONN., 






yy IN THE Is the Largest Stock 


{ Ff iff Life and Accident 
I 8 
etna Fife) mrs cose 





JOHN E. DEWITT, - - _ President. 





The increasing tendency of the public to patronize the 








SMALLER anvpd MORE CONSERVATIVE | Assets, 3Jan.1,1892, - = $37,397,238 05 
| .1,1892, = 6,002,009 57 
of the Life Insurance Companies of the country had its effect upon the | The yaidette ante approved form of Lite, voce Endowment, 


and Accident Insurance at most favorable rates. It invites correspondence 
« ee a with Agents who desire to be employed by it at all points where itis not 
one of the best in the Company’s history. now represented. 

Parties desiring to negotiate for agencies are invited to address the For Insurance or an Agency, address, : 
ies bea ig a : : i THE ZTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Home Office, or any Manager of the Company, for further information. | HARTFORD, CONNe 


The Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co., 


NEWARK, N. J. 


AMZI DODD, - - - = President. 


Assets (Market Values), January 1, 1892 $48,930,278 05 | 
Liabilities (N. Y. and Mass. standard)....0.2.20020 3"45,384-486 00 
UrpPlUS......6 3 Sod AODSIBETEICOLA BO DOCOGOGDO CDEC TEE tree «e. 3,545,792 05 
oy shes (by former New York standard, Am, Ex. 4% per cent. 
BSCE VO eivesiie ve ciocwistie oHees\edeciisclin ed tails ess cesnceses vevevens 6,187,600 05 


POLICIES ABSOLUTELY NON-FORFEITABLE 
AFTER SECOND YEAR. 


In case of lapse the policy is continued in force as long asits value will 
pay for or, if preferred, a paid-up policy for its full value is issued in ex- 

ange. 

"After the second year, policies are incontestable, except as against inten- 
tional a and all restriction as to residence, travel or occupation are 
removed. 

—— ae are made = iss pee of eee cent. of the weeviye value 
where v assignments oO e policies can be made as collateral security. 

Losses paid immediately upon completion and approval of proofs. -! OF LIVERPOOL, ENG. 





HEAD OFFICE FOR U.S. 
57 and 59 William Street, 
NEW YORK. | 


JEFFREY BEAVAN, Mgr. 








Western Department: 
JNo. 8. BELDEN, VWogr., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











Pacific Coast Department: 
Wma. MACDONALD, Vg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 




















i ASSETS, DECEMBER 31, 1891, - $6,737,988 27 
e e \ 
[Ca eee : The United States Life Ins. Co., 
| e hire insurance Cleat Ing Co., IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
. 1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 
eA DL INN New Insurance written - = $6,835,665 $8,463,625 $11,955,157 $14,101,65¢ 
Invites special attention to its perfected system for insuring under-average GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
a C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Secretary. 


; : WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 
The only scientific method yet devised for furnishing life insurance to 





ing it. The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE are the CONTIN- 
eee ort needixig it UABLE TERM POLICY which gives to the insured the greatest possible 
The plan has been developed from the actual experience of insuring amount of idemnity in the event of death. at the lowest possible present 
é , f 5 : P cash outlay ; and the GUARANTEED INCOME POLICY which embraces 
under-average lives in English and Australian companies, and marks the | ¢vyery valuable feature of investment insurance, and which in the event 


i i ife i re i ica. of adversity overtaking the insured may be used as COLLATERAL 
~ Salsas ie omaags a iene foo SECURITY OR A LOAN, to the extent of the full legal reserve value 
For further particulars address _ thereof, in accordance with the terms and conditions of these policies. 





Good agents, desiring to represent the Company, are invi ‘ed to aadress 
RUSSELL R. DORR, President, St. PAuL, MINN. J. 8. GAFF -©~ Superintendent of Agencies, at Home Office. 
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Connecticut Fire Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





INCORPORATED 1850, CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





EIGHTY-SECOND Ti, ANCIAL STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1892, 


Cash, Capitals ss sin sosivae aaeamisie veneer eects ou Mohiotie sion nite males stale $1,000,000 00 
Outstanding Claims tions tac vee an cet e eeaieisicaiaeiiesecicautianints 167,982 85 
Re-Insurancé, REGErVOs, cps veers cces arated e stele he aleremin he wien ete alee ciete 913,656 24 
Not Surplus 5 sie Csasbishsueises rove shcaas seas or emdeeatoe stereo eae ne 550,589 16 





TOtal Assets iceceuss temcaten panes ea tete cin eters 


J:2D. BROWNE Lane 
L. W. CLARKE, Ass’t Secretary. 


-$2,632,228 25 


President. 
CHARLES R. BURT, Secretary. 





Insurance Co. of North America, 


232 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


FOUNDED 1792. 





Assets, January 1, 1892, - - - - - $9,278,220 00 


LIABILITIES—Reserved for re-insurance and 

alliother iclaims....wiwarcterisiiedetsisiiee screnelece 
CapitaliStock sce fiance: gen ads arene 
Surplus over all liabilities.................000 


$4,052,744 09 
3,000,000 00 


2,225,476 00 $9,278,220 00 





Agents in all the principal towns and cities. 





CHARLES PLATT, - - - - - President. 

WILLIAM A. PLATT, Vice-Pres’t. EUGENE L. ELLISON, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 

GREVILLE E. FRYER, Sec. and Treas.) JOHN H. ATWOOD, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Office in New York: Fire and Marine, 16 & 18 Exchange Place. 





1851. 1092, 


‘The Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 





M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. E. D. CAPRON, Asst. Secretary. 





THE NEW POLICY CONTRACT 


Offered by this company, is non-forfeiting. Paid-wp and cash values are 
plainly endorsed upon all policies, under the provisions of the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiting law, Is incontestable after two years from the date 


of its issue. All restrictions upon residence, travel, occupation or em- 
ployment, except military and naval service in time of war, are removed 
after two years, 





Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Cupital Stock...<js45 aeetas vee Coen since alle oon ea ERE ae $1,250,000 
AS* ets, iE ba Ui Oe 18a ees SN SAR ha tiats SALA OP AERO ae a trl, smn ol: 6,443,047 
Re-insurance Reserves ee neon eee rae 2,566,401 
Policy-holders’) Surplus. nccnen moree enter nae 2,552,340 
BULpluUs'OVEL All. .5 cece Meee eee eae ee eee 8,802,340 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Chicago, Illinois. 
G. F. BISSELL, Manager, P. P. HEYWOOD, Assistant Manager. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
BELDEN & COFRAN, Managers. - -  -  §an Francisco. 


GENERAL AGENTS AND ADJUSTERS. 
Eastern and Middle States, - - JAS. 0. LEIGHTON. 
Southern States, - THOMAS EGGLESTON. 


meee te in all prominent localities throughout the United States and 
ada. 


GEO. L. CHASE, President. P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. 
THOMAS TURNBULL, Assistant Secretary. 


IT LEADS THEM ALL. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORE, 
RICHARD A, McCURDY, President. 











~-> @ 4 —___ 


ASSETS OVER - $159,000,000. 





The Consol Policy recently announced by 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York combines more advantages 
with fewer restrictions than any Investment 


Insurance contract ever offered. It consolie 


dates 
INSURANCE. . . 
ENDOWMENT .. 
INVESTMENT . . 
ANNUAL INCOME . 
No other Company offers this Policy. 


Apply only to Company’s nearest Agent for 


details. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
paid to its pba Tateaea 
in 1891, nearly 


$19,000,000. 





The Mutual has ever been in the minds 
of the discriminating public 


“The Greatest of all the 
Companies.” 
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The Connecticut Mutual— 
Life Insurance Co. 























Assets, $59,788 479.95. Surplus, $6,059,155.81. 





, 4 IN 1891 
Increased its Assets, 


Increased its Surplus, 
Increased its Dividends to Policy-Holders, 


And invites attention to its economy of management; and the con- 
sequent low cost of insurance. 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. _ EDWARD M. BUNCE, Secretary. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President. DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 








Phenix Mutu al Life Tnsurance Co. “The Leading Industrial Insurance Company of America.”’ 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. CANVASSERS WANTED 


ORGANIZED IN 1851, 





SE RUSE UL ASUS C05 civ sicicslty ls Sais te aS Ca VPLS neg tag sad oories $10,060,570 41 | In all the principal cities of New England, Middle and 
Pa MIIAIIEEMONTAVCLICONG: ©. 05.<) cccssscoresccs cc eeestelsesecscues 601,238 56 
Surplus at Four and one-half per cent............0.00ceeceeee eves f 16" 904 56 Western States by the 


Total Paid Policy-holders in Forty Years over 


$31,000,000 00 —— 


- ACTIVE AND INTELLIGENT MEN WANTED AS AGENTS 


with whom liberal contracts willbe made. Desirable territory now open. 
The new plans of the Company are brief, clear and liberal. Life and | 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co 
OF NEW YORK. 


For its Plan of Industrial Insurance. 








End »wment Polices have endorsed upon them definite cash, Joan, and | This plan embraces all the members of a family, male and female, be- 
paid-up values, and in case of lapse, insurance is extended without action | tween agesland70. Premiums from 5 to 60 cents per week. Claims paid 
on be part of the insured. | immediately at death. Dues collected weekly from the homes of members. 


'’he new Ten-Twenty Term Plan furnishes protection at a low price, Benefits range from $14 to $1,000 and upwards. 
and grants valuable privileges in case a change is desired to some other All needed explanations will be furnished upon application ta the com- 
form of insurance. pany’s superintendents in any of the principal cities, or to the Home Office 


J. B. BUNCE, President. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. in New York. ; 
H. LAWRENCE. Secretary. | JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President. HALEY FISKE, Vice-President. 
New York Office. 189 Broadway. - HANFORD LINDSLEY, Gencral Agent. | STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. GEORGE H. GASTON, Secretary. 








The Union Insurance Company, North British and Mercantile 








OF PH c 
ee ea ! INSURANCE COMPANY 
CAPITAL, ie eee eT | $250,900. > 
see a OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1892. = = 
Bonds, Bank and other Stocks, Market Value.......csscccesesees $224,803 50 U. S. Branch: 54 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
First Mortgages on City Property and Demand Loans........... 88,400 00 eG CL Ao eee 
Real estate, unincumbered, owned by the Company.............-. 160,000 vd NEW YORK BOARD OF MANAGEMENT. 
Net premiums in course of collection and Bills Uaaetvabls and 
Interest due Company and Cash in Banks and Office........... 109,652 00 SOLON HUMPHREYS, Esq., Chairman (E. D. MORGAN & Co.) 
CSUR AP NGOUG aes ciaaid mia aa ckedeisien nies sia Gaugiatsvel etote se sree atatais. 56:0 $832,855 50 H. W. a Nps Esq.., JACOB WENDELL, Esq 
CHAS. H. COSTER, Esq. 6 (Jacob wendell & Co.) 
LIAB *LITICS. (Drexel, Morgan & Co.) CHAS. EZRA WHITE, Haq. 
Reserve for Re-insurance and other Liabilities..........6:.seeeeeee $198,012 67 DAVID DOWS, JR., Esq Hon. WM. WALDORF ASTOR. 
ore for LOsses UNOEL AGUS MONts... 6. on 0ce cece cece see esictss as reyes = (David Dows, Jr. % Co.) 
FUSIEMREM CLUE DEVI GOTO oie io visintels ecaikucle el ciatihs Wd Wleisid eicisib a na olere bs 0 e010 v's aie stares 2578 05 
PEPIN COTPONGY FLOIGETAe te arsckte etre Use bese tea siincccenes ce 265,009 17 | SAM. P. BLAGDEN, WM. A. FRANCIS, 
$832,855 50 Manager, Ass’t Manager. 
ORS AIG SINCE OL PANIZATLOL 7 aecet vanes sevice os cue csce cece $16,082,651 00 


EDGAR R. DANNELS, Sccretary. C. S. HOLLINGSHEAD, President. WM. R. ECKER, Ass’t Gen’l Agent, H. M. JACKSON, Secretary. 
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CASH ASSETS $ $13,613,111.95 SURPLUS TO POLICY-HOLDERS, $92,489,566.37 
620,000 
$10,000 LIFE. | $10,000 ACCIDENT. 


AGE 35. ANNUAL PREMIUM, $291.00. 


The Travelers Insurance Companys 
INCREASING WHOLE LIFE POLICY. 


Good at the Beginning and Good at the End. fesults Guaranteed, 





All Policies issued at age 385 for $10,000, on this plan will on their 20th Anniversary be 


guaranteed a paid-up value of - - : : $8,/40 00 — 
Cash Surrender Value of - : : : 3,975 00 
On the 30th Anniversary a paid-up value-increased by $2,971 00 a 11,711 00 
Cash Surrender Value increased by 2,617 00 = 6,592 00 
On the 40th Anniversary a paid-up value increased by 1,432 00 =- 13,143 00 
Cash Surrender Value increased by 2,338 00 = 8,930 00 
On the 45th Anniversary a paid-up value increased by 2,160 00 = 15,303 00 
Cash Surrender Value increased by 8,522 00 — - 12,452 00 
On the 50th Anniversary a paid-up value increased by 4,697 00 = 20,000 00 
Cash Surrender Value increased by 4,548 00 — 17,000 00 


o 


No premiums required after age 85, and the values stated are absolute, 

Premiums adjusted to ten, twenty, thirty or forty paymeuts as desired. 

The policy is non-forfeitable and incontestable after the fifth anniversary, except for fraud. Paid-up and surrender 
values attached to each and every year for which the premium has been paid after the third. 

The policy will be received as collateral after the fifth year for 75 per cent. of the reserve, either as a temporary or 
permanent loan. 

On the 30th anniversary the policy can be made self-supporting for the full amount, and return annually thereafter 
$74.00 in cash. On the 40th anniversary, in lieu of additions, the annual cash return above the premium charge, will be 
increased to $520.70, 

The policy is at any time after the 20th anniversary convertible into a life annuity, or an annuity certain for a fixed 
term. It gives a larger insurance at the beginning, and a larger guaranteed accumulation at the end, than any life policy 
ever issued for the same premium. 

Until the 20th anniversary is reached, in case of death by External, Violent and Accidental Means the full sum of 
$20,000 will be paid. Between the 20th and 30th anniversaries $24,000. Between the 30th and 40th $25,321. Between 
the 40th and 45th $26,753. The accident insurance ceases at age 80, and the premium is reduced $20.00 per annum. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, Presipent. 
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AN index of the contents of the forty-sixth volume, which 
closed with the last weekly issue in June, accompanies the 
present number. 





THE Supplement which we send out with this issue of 
THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER was intended to be distributed 
to our readers last week but the weather and various other 
thing conspired to prevent its being printed in time for our 
mail edition. This Supplement has been in preparation for 
some time, but its publication just now is very appropriate 
considering the attacks which have recently been made 
upon British cempanies and the fabulous stories about their 
success in business in the United States. As we have said 
in previous discussions of this question, the British com- 
panies do not appear to have run off with any very large 
amount of American money through their operations in the 
fire insurance business. It is a well-known fact among 
underwriters, and ought to be well-known to the public by 
this time, that fire insurance in the United States has never 
been a remarkably profitable business. The failures are many 
and the successes few. Of late years with the lowering of 
rates and the enormous additions to the long term business 
there has been no money at all made by companies from 
underwriting—or, at least, so small an amount as to be 
hardly worth counting in the general aggregate of loss. 


THERE are no business questions at the present time that 
are of more importance than those which are attracting so 
much attention everywhere, fire insurance rates and fire in- 
surance commissions. These questions are really indivisible, 
as they both have a relation to the premiums charged by 
companies and paid by the insured. The present movement 
by companies is one to both advance and equalize premiums 
and at the same time to reduce expenses. We have shown, 
heretofore, that the premiums received for some years past 
are entirely inadequate. Our figures have been emphasized 
by the retirement of company after company. We have 
shown that the present condition is due to a constantly 
increasing expense account and a constantly decréasing 
rate, whose results have been concealed under the specious 
disguise of long term business, There has been an appear- 
ance of prosperity only because the evil day was post- 
poned. Companies have set about reform none too soon, 
and it is evident that they are to have the active opposition 
of both their own agents and the insured. it is perhaps 
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natural that this should be so, and the question which most 
interests us allis: Will the companies be able to withstand 
both opponents? The direction which these reforms take 
commends them to all students of. fire insurance. They aim 
to equalize rates through schedule rating and co-insurance, 
and to reduce the commissions paid for business by at least 
twenty per cent. Self-interest should prompt the insured to 
commend heartily the reduction in expenses, while every 
agent should endorse the application of schedules and co- 
insurance, and so should the insured, and so they will if the 
matter is intelligently presented to them. 





WE print in another column an article from the Louis- 
ville Courier Journal, which seems to us to have in it more 
sound sense, and less nonsense than is usual in that class of 
articles in daily papers. It is about fire insurance, which is 
just now coming in for a great deal of ‘‘ fresh water ” writing 
in the daily papers. The theory upon which the writer has 
constructed his article is that fire insurance is essentially co- 
operative, and that it needs both a large area of territory as 
well as considerable time, in which to make averages. This 
is all true enough, but then the editor tries to apply these 
principles to the narrow territory of Louisville. In the long 
run Louisville losses have very much to do with Louisville 
rates, but the losses there of any one year do not furnish a 
reason for increasing rates, nor will the absence of serious 
fires for a similar period be any reason for reducing rates. 
The rates for any city or state, or.country, should be based 
upon the construction of buildings, the character of the busi- 
ness, the means for fighting fire, the liability to conflagra- 
tions, and other physical Lazards. If errors are found in 
any of the elements that go to make up schedule ratings, as 
there will be from time to time, the schedule can be cor- 
rected, but once given a consistent schedule men can build 
and occupy as they choose without accusing the underwri- 
ter of inconsistency. Competition wil make the rate low 
enough, and self-preservation will make it high chough. 
What the business man has a right to complain of is that 
rates are still and have always been, to too great an extent, 
a hap-hazard affair. Nine out of ten fire insurance com- 
panies have failed to get enough and have gone under. The 
tenth has succeeded, we say, by good underwriting, but we 
doubt if any one can define good underwriting, exc2pt to say 
that that is good underwriting which makes money and that 
is bad which does not. Such a definition leaves much to be 
desired by the man who wishes to believe that fire under- 
writing is a science. But to return to the Courier Journal 
article. Our pen perhaps runs away with us when we ap- 
proach the subject of fire insurance rates. Our contempo- 
rary is quite right about Bamburger, Bloom & Co. They 
have just as much reason to complain of increasing rates 
as any one else in Louisville, and the Chicago man who 
wrote the letter quoted seems to have written it without 
thought, or without expectation that it would get into prin‘. 
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WE have commended, in the preceding paragraph, an 
article from the Louisville Courier Journal, and we shall 
just as freely criticise the following paragraphs from another 
article of a subsequent date, in which the writer seems to 
have forgotten the broad principles laid down in his first 
article : 


The insurance companies have submitted no figures to justify the three 
recent advances in insurance rates. ‘The talk of readjustment would have 
some meaning if rates were reduced as well as advanced. That some risks 
are better than others is true, and to a proper classification no reasonable 
person could object. But a classification based, not on a difference in risks 
but purely on a necessity for greater income, is another matter entirely. 
The wild assertion tbat all risks are bad is without foundation. Louisville 
tor years had the reputation for safety, and the insurance business then 
was extremely profitable. That was at a time when our houses were less 
modern than now; when our fire department was less extensive than now 3 
when the Thermostat was unknown; when our main streets were impass- 
uble. All of these conditions have been greatly improved, and yet with a 
steady improvement in condition there has been an equally steady advance 
in rates. 


The agents furnish no statistics to sustain the assertion that the insur- 
ance business in Louisville is not profitable. The very general belief 
among our merchants is that now, as heretofore, an unjust tax is placed on 
Louisville business to make good losses elsewhere from bad risks or bad 
management. If a business is unprofitable there are two ways of reaching 
a remedy ; one is to increase the revenue ; another is to decrease expenses. 
On an average for ten years, taking the whole country, forty-five dollars is 
the expense or charge made by the insurance companies for distributing 
fifty-five dollars. Certainly the men who pay both bills have a right to 
ask, if in an emergency, it is not better to reduce the expense than to 
increase the premiums, 


To which we reply that the necessity for an increase in rates 
is apparent to every one who has studied the figures of the 
business. An increase in rates is not in any sense a classifi- 
cation, It is an expedient resorted to when the necessity 
for more income is too urgent to await the necessarily slow 
process of adjustment. It is, possibly, an evil, but it is only 
a temporary one which the application of a schedule will 
correct. The Courier Journal may be quite right in its con- 
tention that there was a time when rates were lower, and that 
all the improvements since made have only increased them, 
but that proves nothing. The true measure of the risk of 
tc-day is not the measure of the risk of twenty years ago. 
If the main streets of Louisville were to-day impassable, if 
its fire department were less extensive and its houses less 
substantially built what would be its rate? It would be 
practically uninsurable. The Courier Journal should know 
that civilization, and especially urban civilization, has 
brought with it its own hazards of fire, and that all our 
efforts so far have not prevented a gradual increase in the 
fire loss as compared with the sums insured. Louisville is 
not alone in this respect ; it shares the general lot. Besides 
it makes no difference whether insurance in Louisville ig 
profitable or not, that place must help others as it would 
itself be helped were it in their case. We recommend that 
journal to study carefully its own words reprinted elsewhere. 
At the risks of tediousness we must touch upon another 
point. It does not take forty-five dollars in expenses to 
pay fifty-five per cent. of losses. By the last New York 
insurance report it appears that the companies doing busi- 
ness in the state had collected eighty-six millions of dollars 
for which they had yet to furnish insurance. This was the 
unearned premium liability, upon which the expenses had 
been paid. The expense account of fire insurance companies 


is bad enough but it is not so bad as the Courter Journal. 


makes it out to be. 
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How the little assessment companies swarming in the large 
cities are managed may be learned by this typical case which 
is reported in Zhe World. The concern is known as the 
Globe Mutual Benefit Society, and has an office in Broad- 
way and collects from its members twenty-five cents weekly 
for which it promises four dollars per week during illness 
and fifty dollars at death, for the first three months of 
payment; after that ‘seventy-five dollars up to eighteen 
months, and after three years a further increase until the 
amount guaranteed finally reaches the sum of $1,000. 


Lawyer Rufus L. Perry has begun a suit against the society on behalf of 
Mrs. Mary Hayes of No. 208 Livingston street, Brooklyn, daughter of Mrs. 
Bettie Walker, who died recently at Boynton, Va. Mrs. Bettie Walker, 
who was at the time a widow, joined the society on April 27, 1891. She paid 
her twenty-five cents per week for about nine months. Then Mrs. Walker 
was taken sick and the collector called no more, She notified the company 
of her sickness, but, it is stated, received no reply. She was sick for about 
four weeks and on her recovery called at the office of the company. After 
calling six times and frequently asking, with tears in her eyes, for a little 
assistance, she was told that her application would be placed before the 
board of directors and she should have her money in about two weeks. She 
called at the expiration of that time, and they told her that she should 
‘*have the money after she was dead,” and that it would be added onto the 
amount of the life policy. Feeling helpless in the matter she continued to 
pay, and died on April 7, 1892. Her daughter then made application for the 
amount due, and not being able to obtain any satisfaction she notified the 
president and he replied, ‘‘ We will send you a certificate.” After waiting 
several weeks she called again at the office and was then told point blank: 
“We don’t intend to pay you this money.’’ When pressed for a reason one 
of the officials replied : ‘*‘ People die too quickly.” Mrs, Hayes then sought 
the advice of Lawyer Perry, who has begun proceedings for the amount, 
and who intends as soon as judgmentis obtained to make a representation to 
the secretary of state, with the view to having the company prevented 
from doing any further business here. 


HERE is the good-bye wail of the /nvestigator over the 
late World’s Columbian Exposition Insurance Exhibit : 


All expectations heretofore entertained regarding a representation of 
the fire insurance interests at the World’s Fair may now be dispeiled. There 
will be no such representation, as the parties who have had the matter in 
charge have given it up as hopeless. Itisa pity; itisa shame. Nay, it is 
a lasting disgrace. This was an opportunity for the fire insurance com- 
panies to place themselves before the American people, and in fact the 
whole world, in a manner which they wil) never again have. The exhibi- 
tion proposed would have been worth millions to the companies, and at 
practically little, if any, ultimate expense. All the money advanced would 
probably have been returned to them, The failure to put the scheme 
through is all due to the stubborness or rather niggardliness of the officers 
of one or two companies, Had these men backed up their first promised 
support with even small financial aid the original scheme would have been 
carried to a successful conclusion, The majority of the companies stood 
ready with their money if one or two so-called leading companies would 
support it financially, These ‘leading companies,’ however, would not 
come in even at the tail end. There isa proposition from architects of this 
city, to take up the matter where the insurance companies left it, if the 
concession granted to the underwriters by the exposition company will be 
turned over to them. That, however, if carried through will not be an 
exhibition by the insurance companies. 





THE trial of Bryant B. Crandall, who was indicted at 
Buffalo, N. Y., for defrauding life insurance companies, be- 
gan and ended at Buffalo this week. It will be remembered 
that in 1866, when residing in Buffalo, he obtained insurance 
on bis life for $20,000 and disappeared. His clothing found on 
the bank of the Niagara River seemed to indicate accidental 
drowning. Three months later a body found below the falls 
was positively identified by his wife and relatives as his. 
Part of the insurance money was paid. Some of the com- 
panies suspecting fraud refused to settle. After five years a 
Buffalo woman recognized a man in the streets of Los 
Angeles, Cal., as Crandall. The companies were notified, a 
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detective was sent to Los Angeles, and after a long search 
Crandall was found, arrested, extradited and taken to 
Buffalo. The Buffalo woman received the $2,000 reward 
offered by the insurance companies for information that 
would lead to the arrest of the runaway. Crandall, at first, 
strenuously denied his identity, but in the Buffalo jail, being 
confronted by his own family and former friends, who recog- 
nized him as Crandall, broke down and confessed himself to 
be the man. On the trial this week, an unexpected event 
happened. The jury brought in a verdict of not guilty of 
fraud. The prosecution must have been extremely weak. 
An insurance official, in the course of the trial, testified that 
Mrs. Crandall had made restitution, as far as possible, of the 
money she had obtained on the insurance policies. 


A DENVER despatch says that after seven years litigation 
between T. C. Henry and the Travelers insurance company, 
the largest irrigating system in Colorado, has passed into the 
hands of a syndicate of which John C. Montgomery is the head 
and in which Stephen W. Dorsey and Col. James Leonard 
are interested. The despatch adds: 


All the litigants have been satisfied in the purchase price of $2,500,009, a 
part of which is represented by property under the ditches. The prop- 
perties involved in the settlement are: The Del Norte and Monte Vista, 
which cover the eastern half of Saguache, Rio Grande and Conejos counties 
and a part of the west end of Costilla county; the Montrose, coverisg 
parts of Montrose and Delta counties; grand Junction, in the Grand River 
Valley in Mesa county; Fort Collins, in Larimer and Weld counties and Fort 
Morgan, covering the centre of Morgan county. Mr. Montomery and his 
friends have been a year negotiating for the purchase of the property. 
About 200,000-acres have come to the syndicate with the ditches. These 
ditches are capable of irrigating 1,000,000 acres, of which 100,000 have been 
taken up by settlers. 


THE North British and Mercantile has purchased the 
property at the southwest corner of William street and Ex- 
change place, New York, and when the leases expire will 
proceed to erect a building for the head offices of its United 
States branch, which will be as complete and sightly as any 
‘of the great edifices which British companies have already 
erected in the commercial capital of the American continent. 
Manager Blagden has for a long time been watching for an 
opportunity to secure the site he has had in view for the com- 
pany. The opportunity was laid before the home office for 
consideration, and a reply was promised by mail. But it 
came by cable instead, and the bargain was closed at once. 
Undoubtedly there will come a time, not distant, when all the 
large Foreign companies doing business in the United States 
will have their own New York houses. Among those yet to 
build are the Phoenix and the London Assurance. 


AN ‘endowment concern chartered under the convenient 
laws of West Virginia and having its office in Jersey City, 
and doing most of its business in New York, named the 
‘‘Order of the Old Colony,’ has attracted the notice of 
Superintendent Pierce for operating in the state illegally. 
The scheme furnishes $500 each to policy-holders who get 
maimed, in consideration of eight dollars admission fee, 
monthly payments of a dollar and various assessments. 
Coroner Messemer, who appears to be running the concern, 
says that it is a great moral institution and has nothing to 
do with insurance and he has defied Superintendent Pierce 
to interfere with it. 7 


THE managers of endowment orders nade a demonstration 
at Manhattan Beach, Coney Island, on Thursday afternoon 
and evening, ostensibly to celebrate the recent victories of 


the orders in the New York and Massachusetts legislatures, 
but evidently with the view of impressing upon politicians 
and others that they are a power in the land, and able to 
visit vengeance on the heads of those who oppose them. A 
good many people were present, and there was a big dinner 
and noisy, threatening speeches were made by officers of the 
Iron Hall, Sexennial League, Order of Unity, Order of the 
World, American Protective League, ete. The speakers, 
with their customary cool impudence, spoke of their 
ephemeral organizations as ‘‘ fraternal orders,’’ notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the real fraternals have officially and pub- 
licly repudiated them. Superintendent Pierce and Commis- 
sioner Merrill were the subjects of sarcastic allusions, and 
their political annihilation was promised. 


THE following communication to the editor, from The 
Spectator Company, we cheerfully give place in our columns: 


A paragraph in your journal! of July 16, regarding ‘‘ Principles and 
Practice of Life Insurance” contains the following sentence: 

“Tt has been intimated that we are also publishers, and that we can ex- 
pect no mercy for our own publications if we treat others as we have 
treated Mr. Smith and the Spectator in permitting Dr. Morrison to use our 
columns.” 

Lest the inference should be drawn that The Spectator Company had 
made such intimation, will you do us the justice to state that it came from 
the outside, and that no one connected with The Spectator Company has 
made any such intimation or,threat? We are entirely of your opinion 
that publications are proper subjects for honest criticism, and we have 
never taken exception to what our contemporaries have said regarding any 
of our works. On the contrary we are indebted to them for many valuable 
hints. Very truly yours, 

THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 
C. THomson, Vice-President, 


Wuat the Louisville Courier-Journal terms ‘‘A Plan of 
Relief,” for that city, takes the form of an organization to be 
known as ‘‘The Business Men’s Insurance Bureau.’’ The 
executive committee is given power ‘‘to open correspondence 
with brokers, agents and companies elsewhere, and to offer 
large amounts of insurance at reasonable rates and on satis- 
factory terms.” The bureau will be a purchaser of insurance 
wherever it can obtain it, and local agents may compete for 
the bureau’s offerings or not, as they choose. The Jnswrance 
Herald of Louisville, says by way of comment: 

For the information of underwriters and companies at a distance it is 
well to say that the protesters make a bigger noise in the papers than their 
size warrants. There were not seventy-five persons present at either meet- 
ing, and many merchants are ready to testify that schedule rating has re- 


duced their insurance rates. Moreover, letters from al] the companies in 
the board agree that the schedule must and shall be enforced. 


THE Inter-Ocean prints the following statement, prepared 
by Chief Swenie of the Chicago fire department, showing the 
number of fires, losses, and insurance in Chicago for the half 
year ending June 30, 1892. It shows a saving in total of 
$779,345 as compared with the same period last year. 























No. of Total ¢ 
MonrTHSsS, Fires: | Valuations: Total Loss. | Insurance. 
SADUATY Ase bavesieicne secsit's cole 417 | $11,002,705 $121,505 $8,184,395 
PODLUALYs cachicnvcsr taraccs ces 299 11,503,068 117,220 3,574,345 
Maral swoeacnancecs cere aceveds 892 6,835,650 144,650 4,130,906 
EA DERG ete ctor haces cca siercorenvesrs 850 9,389,015 150,500 590,050 
IMLAY teitolace ctr naarclemen res ete oie 283 7,544,200 44,555 5,346, 100 
JUDGM pe eta 327 5, 161,845 56,185 3,304,755 
Total: 1808.45, Uke. Ate eens 2,058 | $51,436,483 $634,615 | $30,130,551. 
TA ee Senor 2.034 53,501,560 1,413,960 25,475.988 

















‘THE Kentucky legislature is still in session, the resident 
agents’ bill which was recalled from the governor, is still 
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‘“hung up,” the house has cut down the salary of the insur- 
ance commissioner from $4,000 to $3,000, of the deputy from 
$2 000 to $1,800, and the clerks of the department from $3,000 
to $1,200, and has defeated the bill to abolish the department 
by a vote of 47 to 25. It has also adopted an amendment to 
the corporation bill directing the insurance commissioner to 
return to the insurance companies, pro rata, all money col- 
lected from them in excess of the amount required to meet 
the expenses of the department. 


THE Philadelphia Trades League, which is going to fight 
the Fire Underwriters Association of that city, on the charge 
that it is a ‘‘trust,’? had a meeting the other day to which it 
invited Mr. George E. Wagner, president of the association 
to be present. Mr. Wagner sent a letter saying that he would 
be pleased to confer with the League through a representative 
when it would let him know what the object was. There 
communications apparently ceased. The League is said, bya 
Philadelphia daily, to be securing ‘‘a vast amount of statisti- 
eal evidence. About a-thousand policy-holders are now 
examining their policies, the object being to secure compari- 
sons of the inethods of underwriters.” 


Two useful reference books appear on our table this week, 
the Philadelphia and Pennsylvania Insurance Directory, pub- 
lished by J. H. C. Whiting, Philadelphia, (extended so as to 
cover all the principal towns of Pennsylvania) and the Insur- 
ance Directory of New York, Brooklyn, Newark, and Jersey 
City published by the Inswrance Record. We notice that the 
latter directory, while inserting the list of officers of fire insur- 
ance boards of New York again omits allusion to the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of New York. Why? Is not com- 
pleteness in a directory of local insurance facts desirable ? 


In the suit of I. W. Day & Co., of Minneapolis, against the 
Akeley Lumber Company of that place, the jury this week, 
after five hours deliberation, rendered a verdict for the de- 
fendants. The plaintiffs endeavored to establish the liability 
of the Akeley Company for the destruction of their lumber 
by fire, alleging that it was ignited by sparks from the 
Akeley mill. The insurance companies supported the con- 
tention of Day & Co., whom they had insured, as the result 
of a verdict in favor of that firm, would have made the de- 
fendants instead of the companies foot the bill in the end. 





THE ingenious idea of the managers of certain endowment 
orders in New York, to extend the blessings of state super- 
vision by creating a separate state insurance department to 
have exclusive control over endowments and fraternals—which 
was sat upon by the legislature—has caught the fancy of one 
Walter Allen Rice of Bangor, Me., who is writing to the daily 
papers suggesting the establishment of these separate state 
insurance departments in all the states of the Union. In 
Kentucky the effort has just been made—unsuccessfully—to 
getrid of state supervision altogether. 





A HALF million dollars stock fire insurance company to do 
an agency business in one of the projects seething in the 
brains of business men in Syracuse, N. Y. The idea has 
sense as A. J. Woodworth late of the Germania Fire is the 
prospective manager. 


AT Hartford, on Monday, there will be a gathering of fire 
underwriters of unusual importance, the cause being the 


universal standard schedule devised by Mr. F. C. Moore’s 
committee, which is to be considered at length. Representa- 
tives of the New England Insurance Exchange, the New York 
State Underwriters Association, the Association of the Middle 
Department and of the South Eastern Tariff Association will 
be there to meet Mr. Moore’s committee, and the schedule 
committee of the Western Union has been asked to attend. 





AT a Lexington began the great rebellion of 1775. History 
repeats itself. The fire insurance agents at Lexington, Va., 
we learn from the Commercial Bulletin, have signed a pledge 
not to work for their companies for less than twenty per 
cent. commission. Mr. W. W. Baldwin of Buena Vista, Va., 
proposes to establish himself in the rebellious town, as a rep- 
resentative of the fifteen per cent. commission paying com- 
panies and is asking them for the appointment. George the 
Third had his ‘‘embattl’d farmers.” Let Baldwin beware! 


In March last somebody was visiting the offices of insur- 
ance companies in New York offering the Jersey City insur- 
ance company for re-insuranee. A paragraph printed to that 
effect, brought out a rather indignant statement from the 
president that the company had no idea of re-insuring This 
week the story appears again, this time in the daily papers at 
some length. The president explains to a reporter that is 


: only a part of the risks that it is proposed to dispose of. 


Some of the stockholders favor a full re-insurance. 


In connection with the consideration that is being given 
to the question of a proper reduction to be made for co-in- 
surance, fire underwriters will find it profitable and inter- 
esting, no doubt, to consult a table published in the reports 
of the Massachusetts insurance commissioners for years past, 
in which are given a description of property, number of total 
losses, number of partial losses, the insurance, the actual loss 
and the insurance loss on buildings, and the same on 
contents. 


THE Western Mutual graveyard has an accession this week 
in the Millers Mutual of De Pere, Wis., -whose directors voted 
to kill it, because it has become unprofitable. It was born in 
1882, was successful at first, moved to Milwaukee and had 
frightful losses there as a result of dabbling in general busi- 
ness, moved back to De Pere and is now clothed in the 
cerements of the tomb. 


THE Life and Reserve Association of Buffalo, N. Y., an 
assessment concern, has been examined by Deputy Superin- 
tendent Shannon, who has found that it has been managed 
with extravagance and in violation of its by-laws. The 
manager A. A. Aldrich has been responsible for this and Mr. 
Shannon has requested him to resign, and get out. 


WE are indebted to Manager Nelson of the Underwriters 
Inspection Bureau of New Orleans for a copy of the ‘‘ Re- 
quirements for the Installation and Use of Electric Currents 
for Lighting and Power” as recently adopted by the bureau. 


The requirements are very complete and a credit to the 
bureau. 


THE Coast Review publishes the names of seventy-four 
bursted assessment companies, which have had their domi- 
cile on the Pacific coast. The average years of these 
bubbles have been only two. There are more failures pend- 
ing. 
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THE twenty-fourth annual insurance report of the Illinois 
auditor, part one, has been issued. Auditor Pavey, like his 
fellow supervisors, discourses about the fire waste and calls 
for a law making official investigations of fire compulsory. 


THE Minneapolis National Life insurance company will 
begin business September 1. The officers are R. M. Mabie, 
president, C. M. Loring, vice-president, W. M. Tenney, secre- 
tary and ex-Governor A. R. McGill, treasurer. 


THE order for an boycott on Case & Co., general agents 
of the Royal at Chicago, has been issued by the Cook county, 
Ill., compact. The boycotted agents have refused to be bound 
by some of the rules of the compact. 


TuHE St. Louis Merchants Exchange, by a two-thirds vote 
at its last meeting, decided to purchase from the Connecticut 
Mutual Life, the building now occupied by the Exchange, 
paying $600,000 therefor. 


A CHARTER for the Colonial Beach insurance company of 
Fredericksburg, Va., has been applied for. H. T. Knitz is 
named as president. 


THE London Assurance Corporation has left Tennessee 
on account of heavy losses and high taxes. 








personals. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS, 


Continental: R.S. O’dell, special agent for Illinois. 
German of Freeport, Ill.: W. E. Howth & Co., Galveston, Tex. 


Lancashire: (General AMerican department) E. A. Van Trump, Wilming- 
ton, Del.; (Regular department) H. J. Fairchild, special agent for New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, etc. 


oe Life: Walker & Holden of Bellows Falls, state agents for Ver- 
mont. 


Merchants of Newark: Henry Freach of Sioux City, special agent for Iowa. 


Mutual Life of New York: W.O.N. Morrison, Kansas City, Mo., succeed- 
jing J. E. Lord. 


Niagara and Caledonian: Judson C. Nichols, special agent for New York. 
Northwestern National: W. E. Howth & Co., Galveston, Tex. 

Queen: Joseph T. Stahl, special agent for Indiana. 

Union Mutual Life: D. A. Suhler, Cincinnati, O, 





t 


Mr. Louis N. Geldert, since the abandonment of the World’s Fair insurance 
exhibit has accepted an offer from the Louisville Inswrancé Herald to 
be its busine-s manager. With so good a paper as this Mr. Geldert has 
an exceptional opportunity to put his undoubted talent to excellent 
use. 


Mr. Edgar H. Kelicgg, late of the Chicago office of the Home Life, wants 
$200,000 damages from H. J, Hirescamp and Joseph R. Dunlap for saying 
in the Chicago Mail and VUhicago Times that he defaulted for $30,000 
when he was with the Home. 


Mr. J. C. Crawford has been appointed assistant actuary of the North- 
western Mutual Life, succeeding C, N. Jones, who has gone to the New 
York Life. Mr, Crawford has been a special agent of the company, 


Mr. Cyrus W. Field, was at one time carrying life insurance to the amount 
of $250,000. He dropped many of his policies. however, and his heirs 
will receive not more than $45,565, 


Don José Vidal y Rivas, whose death was recently announced in the 
Barcelona papers. wasinsured in the Equitable of New York for $100,000, 
says the London Insurance Post. 


Mr. John Q. Underhill has been elected vice-president of the Westchester 
Fire, but will retain the secretaryship, and John H. Kelly has been 
appointed assistant secretary. 








What Is Fire Insuranee? 





The following article, which appeared in the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, receives editorial attention in a preceding 
page of this issue: 


A Chicago insurance firm, in a letter concerning the ad- 
vance in Louisville rates, says : 

It would be amatter of amusement, if it were not a serious matter, to 
see the names of such reputable firms as Bamberger, Bloom & Co. quoted 
as rising in righteous indignation at an advance of rates ‘after they have 
called upon the insurance companies for such vast sums in the way of 
losses. There are others whose course, no doubt, is equally erratic and 
unexplainable. 

These sentences show an entire misconception of the 
nature of insurance, and this misconception is largely 
responsible on the one hand for the mistakes of management, 
and on the other for popular antagonisws. Fire insurance is 
simply a method for distributing losses by fire over a com- 
munity or country. It is a co-operative undertaking in its 
nature and effect. A number of men agree to prorate any 
loss from fire which falls on any one of their number; that is 
insurance. As commerce has extended, as wealth has in- 
creased, as fire loss has grown serious, the methods for ascer- 
taining and distributing the loss accurately and equitably 
have become more complicated and more expensive, and, 
let it be confessed, more unsatisfactory. Nevertheless the 
principle is the same now as in the beginning. The 
money to pay the losses come from the insured. Some- 
times it is advanced by the companies, but rarely. The 
agencies merely assess each person insured, collect the insur- 
ance, and pay it to the beneficiary. 

Manifestly, when Bamberger, Bloom & Co. suffered a loss, 
and it was distributed over a large area, they were under no 
obligation to the agencies nor to any one else to keep quiet 
concerning abuses in the business. They had for years con- 
tributed largely to an insurance fund; they had paid for in- 
surance, and when their turn came to make a demand on the 
fund they did not take the attitude of beggars or pensioners. 
They simply received what they were entitled to, and they 
received it not from the companies, but from their co- 
insurers. 

The Courier-Journal published a few days ago the statis- 
ties of fire insurance in this country, covering a period of ten 
vears. These statistics show that it takes $45 to distribute 
$55 of insurance. In other words, of $100 paid by the mer- 
chants, manufacturers and others to the insurance companies, 
$55 goes to the sufferers and $45 represents the expense of dis- 
tribution. There is a growing belief among insurers that this 
expense is unnecessarily heavy, and the most thoughtful 
managers have recognized this truth. 

The Courier-Journal some time ago called attention to the 
fact that the eighty per cent. co-insurance clause was in effect 
an ¢dvance in rates, but even the insurers failed to see it. 
Then came another advance, due to local losses, and this is 
followed by a ‘‘readjustment of rates,’ which would be all 
right if readjustment did not mean also an advance. The 
agents defend these advances on the plea that losses in Louis- 
ville for several years have been very heavy, last year, we be- 
lieve, reaching nearly seventy per cent. of the premium. 
These losses are due to several causes; one is, we think, the 
eighty per cent. clause in policies. But large local losses for 
one or two years do not justify large local advances. Insur- 
ance is based on a law of averages, and this law operates ac- 
curately only over a large territory and for a long period of 
time. 

What if Louisville losses have been heavy for three years ? 
For seven years before they were below the average, and a 
surplus should have been accumulated. 


Co-Insurance in Connection with the *‘ Universal Mercantile 
Schedule’’—President Moore Asks for Opinions. 





The following circular has been sent to many fire under- 
writers by Mr F. C. Moore, president of the Continental 
Insurance Company. 


DEAR SrrR—I desire to secure your opinion as to the 
following proposition concerning the treatment of the co- 
insurance question in connection with the universal mercan- 
tile schedule. 

It must be apparent to you that the opposition to the 
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eighty per cent. co-insurance rule, on the part of property- 
owners, may lead to adverse legislation when legislatures 
convene. The eminent propriety of the rule, so well under- 
stood by underwriters, does not commend itself to the policy- 
holder, who regards it as an attempt to coerce him into taking 
more insurance than he desires without affording him the 
alternative or option of taking less at a higher rate. To the 
argument that the principle is the same as that of merchants, 
which recognizes a difference between wholesale and retail 
selling prices, he opposes’ the objection that he is compelled 
to take the larger amount without any rebate in price, and 
that we dictate, therefore, quantity as well as price. 

It seems to me plain that we must grade our tariffs with 
reference to existing conditions without attempting to limit 
or prescribe those conditions, especially as it is an easy task 
to fix a rate when once the proportion of insurance to value 
is fixed by a clause in the policy. In my judgment, it is 
desirable to do this by so grading the rate as to allow 
deductions for co-insurance instead of charging for its absence. 
No one will complain of a deduction in rate, whereas the 
majority object to a charge of any kind. By grading the 
schedule on a basis of fifty per cent. of insurance to value and 
deducting for any excess of this figure, we will secure a co- 
insurance clause in the majority of risks and limit to a 
minority of risks and limit to a minority the class which carry 
less and require scrutiny. 

I suggest the following rule : 

Co-insurance being most valuable where risks are under 
the protection of fire departments, which tend to insure 
partial instead of total losses, and least valuable under con- 
ditions which result in total losses, the following rule should 
be observed : 

Deduct for co-insurance on risks under the protection of 
fire departments— 

On buildings—one-half of one per cent. for each per cent. 
of co-insurance in exeess of fifty per cent. of value ; and 

On stocks—one-quarter of one per cent. for each per cent. of 
co-insurance in excess of fifty per cent. of value. 

On risks not under protection of fire departments—deduct 
one-quarter of one per cent. for each per cent. of co-insurance 
in excess of fifty per cent. on both buildings and stocks. 

If insurance is less than fifty per cent. of value add one 
per cent. for each per cent. that insurance is less than fifty 
per cent. in value. 

N. B. To secure these deductions the percentage co-in- 
surance clause must be endorsed on the policy. 

Example—In the ease of a risk in a fire department town 
earrying eighty per cent. insurance, or thirty per cent. in 
excess of fifty per cent., deduct fifteen per cent. of rate on 
building and seven and one-half per cent. (one-quarter of 
thirty per cent.) on stocks. On a risk carrying eighty per 
cent. insurance in a non-fire department town, deduct seven 
and one-half per cent. (one-quarter of thirty per cent.) on 
building and the same percentage on stock. 

My reason for this rule is based on the following fact. The 
experience of the Continental insurance company, as to the 
distribution of losses according to percentages of value or in- 
surance in fire department cities is about as follows : 

Sixty-eight per cent. of the losses in number are under 
$100 in amount; fifteen per cent. are over $100 and under 
twenty-five per cent. ; seven per cent. are between twenty- 
five per cent. and fifty per cent.; five per cent. between fifty 
per cent. and eighty per cent., and five percent. total. These 
percentages while ‘‘round figures’’ are close to the exact 
percentages. 

Let us asume 1,000 risks of $1,000 value each, carrying $500 
insurance each (or fifty per cent. of value), at a rate of one 
per cent., yielding a total premium of $5,000, and a loss ex- 
perience of twenty losses amounting to $2,750, or fifty-five per 
eent. of the premiums. The loss distribution would be as 





follows: 
Ins. loss 
About 68 per cent. of the 20 losses, or 13 in number, under 
$i00 would: De;Say....ccccrs-. cess cae tei ceeieiie ce $350 $350 
About 15 per cent. of the 20 losses, or 3 in number, over 
$100 and under 25 per cent. would be, say..........++. 700 700 
About 7 per cent. of the 20 losses, or 2in number, from 25 
per cent. to 50 per cent. would be, say..........e+.s-- 700 700 
About 5 per cent. of the 20 losses, or 1 in number, from 50 
per cent. to 80 per cent. would be, say..............., 750 500 
About 5 per cent. of the 20 losses, or 1 in number, total 
W.DITLG GDC, BAVion scons ceyauriee sisialenversisie vate eee aanrycr 1,000 300 
$3,500 $2,720 


, The property loss would be $3,500 and the insurance loss 
2, 750. 
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If, now, the insurance should be seventy per cent. of value, 
we would have 1,000 risks of $700 each, at one per cent. less 
teen per cent. (being one-half per cent. for each one per cent. 
in excess of fifty per cent.), or ninety cents, yielding $6,300 
premiums, while the losses would be distributed as follows : 





Ins. loss 
About 68 per cent. of 20 losses, or 13 in number, under 
$100) SY eves aaiee ee miae a Seo teien ss hapsies oe erietiane Senet $350 350 
About 15 per cent. of 20 losses, or 3 in number, under 25 
PEL CONE... GAY sicrdtacets cccipisiad Susaslsiewr ete aveis pis coh wiaeerenele eee 700 700 
About 7 per cent. of 20 losses, or 2 in number, from 25 
per cent. ‘to S0° per, CeNt:, SAY... 1.02 e+ s ssc biee see eu 700 700 
About 5 per cent. of 20 losses, or 1 in number, from 50 
per cent. to 80 per Cent. SAY. coc... cscinsael’n atomlqareen 750 700 
About 5 per cent. of 20 lesses, or 1 in numbe, total, say.... 1,000 700 
$3,500 $3,150 


The property or value loss being same as before and the 
insurance loss $3,150, or fifty per cent. of the premium. 

With eighty per cent. insurance we would have for 1,000 
risks of $800 each, at one per cent. less fifteen per cent. (one- 
half per cent. for each one per cent. in excess of fifty per cent., 
or thirty per cent.), or eighty-five cents net, yielding a pre- 
mium of $6,800, and the distribution of losses would be the 
same as before except that in the case of the losses between 
fifty per cent. and eighty per cent. the insurance loss would 
be $750 instead of $700 (there being enough insurance to cover 
the value loss) and the one total loss would be an $800 insur- 
ance loss, the sum of the losses being $3,300, or about fifty per 
cent. of premiums. 


With 100 per cent. insurance, the premiums would be 1,000 
risks of $1,000 each, at one per cent. minus twenty-five per 
cent., or seventy-five cents, or $7,500, and the losses would be 
$350 plus $700 plus $700 plus $750 plus $1,000, or $3,500—nearly 
fifty per cent. 


This computation, on an actual experience of the distri- 
bution of partial and total losses, shows that the rule of 
deducting one-haJf per cent. for each one per cent. of co- 
insurance in excess of fifty per cent. would be a safe one. 
The computation also shows that the assumptions heretofore 
made that a one per cent. deduction in rate can be made for 
each one per cent. of co-insurance in excess of the percentage 
of value on which the rate is based are incorrect. hose who 
have advocated such concessions for co-insurance have over- 
looked the facts developed in the above distribution of losses. 
While full insurance is an advantage in partial losses, it 
increases the insurance loss on all losses which are total, the 
insurance loss being increased in direct proportion as the 
insurance approaches the value. For example, if from rates 
based upon an insurance of fifty per cent. of value a deduction 
of fifty per cent. should be made for full insurance, the pre- 
mium on a 1,000 risks would be only $5,000, whereas the losses, 
as above stated, would be $3,500, and the percentage of loss to 
premium would have increased from fifty-five per cent., in 
the first example given, to seventy per cent., so that the 
deduction of one-half of one per cent., in the rule, is much 
nearer the correct figure than a deduction of one per cent. for 
each one per cent. of co-insurance which would result in loss 
with full insurance. 


It will be apparent that co-insurance or contribution is of 
no value on total losses, and of little value on those under 
$100 in amount. These two classes form seventy-five per 
cent. of the entire number of losses. It is on the remaining 
one-fourth (losses between $100 and total) that we secure 
benefit, and from this benefit, or salvage on partial losses 
must be deducted the increased insurance loss on the tétal 
losses to get the net benefit of co-insurance in connection with 
the increased premium. The computation also demonstrates 
that the value of contribution is neasured by the percentage 
of premium proposed, since it will clearly make no difference 
in the percentage result to the company whether it has all of 
the insurance or whether a portion in excess of its line is 
carried by other companies. If, for example, it has one-half 
of the insurance it will have half of the premium and incur 
one-half the loss. 


I feel certain that you agree with me that it is useless to 
attempt to thwart a would-be incendiary by limiting the 
amount of his insurance below full value. A shrewd scoun- 
drel can make an apparent seventy-five per cent. insuranee 
amount to 150 per cent. of value, either by display of empty 
packages at date of inspection or by removal of bona-fide 
values afterwards, and we might better have the premiums 
on the 100 per cent. of values which do not burn rather than 
attempt to thwart a scoundrel (who is sure to cheat us when 


— 
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he gets ready) by a process which loses for us the contribution 
of the multitude of honest men. 
Will you please give careful consideration to the foregoing 
proposition and advise me of your opinion of it and oblige, 
Yours very truly, F. C. Moore. 











Oficial Weports. 








Georgia Fire Insurance Premiums and Losses in the Year 
Ending April 30, 1892. 





With two exceptions we are indebted to the Louisville 
Insurance Herald tor the figures, from which the following 
table has been compiled : 
































| Gross 
) ; Losses Losses 
COMPANIES. Premiums P =e 

| Received. | Paid. Unpaid. 
PMU ATELOLG cates cite tetdccussocsace sus $81,342 $76,638, $6,025 
American Fire, New York.............0+. | 23,653 8,117) 5,200 
American Fire, Philadelphia.......-...... 23,398 31,543 2,465 
PAIRED LOMO, ATIANIA. 0.06 secs ace ce ee ses 67,935 36,129 1,152 
PRCA RAOTICR 5 Fcc e asda s Vesta vce ve) 4000s 13,346 12,062) 270 
Waledoman, Hdinburgh.......0.scsssseres ' 8,669 DBD Tere siesieat ores 
MUGHEUMI CIE, SOLA... osc ccieboerewsenesos® | 24,751 16,400, 2,700 
WAR ACURSINGW VOLK 5 .0.e0c0cccvececseavseecs 5,556 5,627) %3 
Commercial Union, London............+. 51,592 44,563) 13,772 
WOnnmentaly NEW VOTK......0.0.cncsesees| 3,167 22,351) 4,510 
Connecticut Fire, Hartford............... 17,410 7,889 1,758 
Fire Association of Philadelphia.......... | 26,741 31,842) 2,562 
German American, New York............ | 30,514 29,315) 5,181 
Germania Fire, New York..............++| 25,949 ADB(30 ee ates whe 
Georgia Home, Columbus, Ga............ 91,200 44,784 4,095 
Girard Fire and Marine, Philadelphia.... 7,638 UG OS Mate date aravers.< 
Sea RE OAR ARE Ler TEPER SIS Ucislvisyave ase 6 6+ d.ois'a'a ssi scbiu 9 918 | 11,689 FO4G Tee ve ceres coe 
Greenwich Fire, New York...............| 47,205 20,774) 11,746 
apvardian Mire, WONMON.....soci.eces veces | 16,675) ML ORBITER Are area 
Hamburg Bremen, Hamburg............ | 41,318 24,024 3,200 
Hanover Fire, New York..............++5 17,064 14,483 146 
imarctord Mire, Hartford 3.226205 ceive 100,656 73,897 15,118 
PEON OM OTE i lec asses de eece Se esiecee 59,105 O1 1403 Neca dates 
Home Fire, New Orleans...............0:- 17,603 11,913! 3,975 
Imperial Fire, London........0cssccsevees 16,676 12,594) 3,950 
Insurance Company of North America. .| 50,847 46,644 4,338 
Lancashire, Manchester.............0se0e. | 27,498 29,764) 5,968 
PAOMPRITOGOHGOM. ec cccccsecssadeccsceces 16,353 17,064) 439 
Liverpool and London and Globe........ 100,181 89,079 6,925 
London Assurance Corporation.......... 14,815 eowiey 8,476 
London and Lancashbire................065 33,363 21,212! 8,112 
Mechanics and Traders, New Orleans..... 10,626 6,617, 6,759 
IMMGOD ITER MAGCOI!, GA, oc ccscslesesicrsis ccs 26,350 18,728) 4,000 
PMGrCHUANTOINGWADK .a.6s0 ccvtavcteendvtense 26,727 8,270) 2,505 
PMtinteL Ire, NOW YVOFK...../..2.2000cse0nes 41,194 AG ALODS A aceite cere 
Wational Hire, Hartford... cjcc.cecsseccsnes 14,377 LG G54 erence siete cc: 
ININSALA CIT: NOW YOLK. iscecccccccsceses 24,3887 12,589 2,817 
Norwich Union, Norwich............00.008 1 23,915 43,771 7,900 
North British and Mercantile.....:....... | 55,430 80,907 7,707 
MNT UMOLT AEAOLGOMS , . cic. cecceciscscecccses 33,354 23,595 6 043 
MOPIDI UM EIMPULOLG fio, ccc cs tcccccsnasies scien 30,806 16,516 8,857 
PEIME VOU REA HATO s cccts csivinecedeceeeccecee| 24,787 10,840 3,000 
POEUN OM ais co tigties sae cacaciecnseneees| 42,616 23,468 14,220 
ROEM Sa ESPOOKIV Ds. diliecattsts er.naea syle enn 62,099 13,296 500 
PCIE ROUT ATULOLG coc coclsciecscewae denise: | 41,774 25,682 Q8 

° | 
MIRC OI GW LY OL. fatoicesesccess ts cceivas 32,142 QBOSS oh esia tee cues 
BOChEstOr GErMan., .. iviccseccvesscssecsoss 18,171 20,186 754 
PRUE LAVOEDOON bcs cscs ccdesesiececeeeass | 79,082 60,679 16,474 
Scottish Union and National].............. 26,538 23,863 3,296 
Southern Mutual, Athens................. 247,713 90,409 6,600 
DUPER EITe ANG MATING. /o0ccccece cease ee 15,938 19,247 2,450 
ccsal [ai fo) Go Aan eorOnO cont Dede OGOUnOOd 27,220 21,457 25 
United Underwriters, Atlanta... 57,266 89,982 2,550 
WV PRGRTE LOLONUO. jp c0ss.c000 cee ne 23,387 Bible ratstelces ae 
Westchester Fire, New York.... re 20,228) 16,603 3,683 
Williamsburgh City, New York........... 23,572 DY 280 hereetera Were toe oie 
LORETTA]. oy Gage oS GRC LAIDIO CERIO RR ERCEa RE $2,103,581; $1,502,864 $222,449 














ComMERCIAL Union AssvurANCE Co. 


LIMITED. 
OF LONDON. 
OFFICE: 


Cor. Pine €& William Sts. New York. 


The American Fire Insurance Co., 


PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 1, 1892. 
LO MATEEAS SE DS pert ceya canes conic rea wiaces scot ontaeicete vaticet us Pet $3,093,541 


WBBM OR DIE Rom naw sie cence c sews Colo ce C1S5 Nec Wack meee eet ances & 500,000 
Reserve for Re-insurance, Unadjusted Losses and Claims......... 2,286,389 
PTI ere a aca cee eas mietematacoreenteaseekacees 807,152 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 

DIRECTORS :—Thomas H. Montgomery, John T. Lewis, Israel Morris, 
P. S. Hutchinson, Alexander Biddle, Charles P, Perot, Joseph E. Gilling- 
ham, Samuel. Welsh, Charles S. Whelen. 























State Mutual Life Assurance Co., 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G BULLOCK, President. 
INCORPORATED 1844. 
Issues policies, incontestable after two years, protected by the Non 


Forfeiture Law of Massachusetts. Yearly dividends. 


BARISO OSs, ot cere eerie erelare ein diet eialaslcre tito oie Fae nin, oii oi aid Miane nla wlele #018 acajerare wrsie.e 7,193,637 62 
LGU LIGIOS erry eee satel rsa vie ciate eitotah atacavs <A". elarels aie: o(.slv Slatd’e'ale bran <cieracs 6,268,310 16 
SS UDI LUIS eperete arte aie rarae i otate mleohela: oiieotne sarin laraislsiayarals) aisle aielpte/eseiersiesocese 6 sess $925.827 46 


Cc. W. ANDERSON, General Agent, 189 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Edmund Dwight, itn 


51 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK, 
General Agent for New York State of the : ; 
Fimployers Liability Assurance Corporation, La. 
of London, England, 








THE AVTNA 


Life Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 

Is the Largest Stock 
Life and Accident 


Insurance Company 
in the World. 






INSURE 
tw IN THE 


elna Fite, 


Assets, Jan.1,1892, = = $37,397,238 05 
Surpius, Jan.1,1892, = 6,002,009 57 
The Aitna Life issues every approved form of Life, Term, Endowment, 
and Accident Insurance at most favorable rates. It invites correspondence 
with Agents who desire to be employed by it at all points where itis not 
bow represented. 
For Insurance or an Agency, address, 


THE TNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 











LOW DEATH RATE. LOW EXPENSE RATE. SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


Provident Life & Trust Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Issues Life, Endowment, Term, Combined Term and Endow- 
ment, Partnership and Joint Policies, combining new, liberal 
and attractive features. Especial attention is directed to the 
liberal provisions for acting as trustee for the proceeds of 
policies made payable by death. 

In everything which contributes to the Security and Cheap- 


ness of Life Insurance, the Provident stands unrivaled. 
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VRS 0) & London & Globe Ins. Co., 


ESTABLISHED, 1836. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


WILLIAM & PINE STREETS. 


NEW ENGLAND, NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, 
OHIO, INDIANA, KENTUCKY, 
TENNESSEE, ARKANSAS 
DELAWARE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA, 


NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA, 


H. W. EATON, Resident Manager. 
GEO. W. HOYT, Deputy Manager. 


NEW ORLEANS OFFICE: 


Corner CARONDELET AND GRAVIER STREETS. 





LOUISIANA, 
MISSISSIPPI, 
ALABAMA, 
GEORGIA, 
FLORIDA, 


TEXAS. 


HENRY V. OGDEN, Resident Secretary. 
CLARENCE F. LOW Assistant Secretary. 





ENTERED THE UNITED 


, MARYLAND, 





STATES, 1848. 


CHICAGO OFFICE 


124 LA SALLE STREET, 





ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN, 
TOWA, WISCONSIN, 
MINNESOTA, MISSOURI, 


KANSAS, NEBRASKA 

COLORADO, DAKOTA, 
MONTANA, UTAH, 
WwYyoO 


MING, ANDNEW MEXICO. 





GEO. CROOKE, 


W. S. WARREN, { Resident Secretaries, 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 


422 CALIFORNIA STREET. 





CALIFORNIA, 
NEVADA, 
OREGON, 
WASHINGTON 
TERRITORY 
IDAH® 


CHARLES D. HAVEN, ‘Resident Secretary. 
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Surplus, December 8381, 
Its Dividends are unsurpassed. 


H. L. PALMER, President. 

J.W.SKINNER, Secretary. 

C.H. WATSON, Ass’t Sec’y. 
P.R. SANBORN, Ass’t Secretary. 


C.A.LOVELAND, Actuary. 

















Continental Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January ist, 1892. 





Cash Capital 05. cic cun chance eee eC Sec Rinne ae $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in Force, etc 8,161,028 47 
INGb' Surplus iin soos csc nnteeeeeetee 1,645,761 24 
Policy-holders Surplus............... 2,645,761 24 
GLOES ZASSCUB..). saiienls sods ve aeeeecae cuenta meena: Carine 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 
F. C. MOORE, President. HENRY EVANS, Vice-Pres, 
EDWARD LANNING, Pears CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
. HOLMAN, Ass’t Secretary. 


MAIN OFFICE, 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


C. H. Dutcher, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., Court and Montague S8ts., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. J. J. McDonald, Manager ‘Western Department, Rayo 
Taylor, General Adjuster ; Geo. BE. Kline, Assistant to General Manager, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, aie a ao Wilson, Manager Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 319 Pine Street, San Francisco, California. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 


Is now in the thirty-fourth year of its existence. 
large surplus, large dividends and a low death rate (0.89 per cent. in 1891). 
Amount of Insurance in force January 1, 1882, - ~ 


1891, taking liabilities on the 4 per cent. basis, $7,891,790.55. 
It is the only Company which has in recent years, 
printed tables of current cash dividends for the information of the public. 


THE NORTHWESTERN HAS DONE THIS FOR TWENTY-ONE CONSECUTIVE YEARS. 


MATTHEW KEENAN, Vice-President. 
A.W. KIMBALL, Ass’t Sup’t of Agencies. J. W. FISHER, M. D., Ass’t Med. Director. 








Its good points include rapid progress, 


$ 74,503,740.00 
127,629,903.00 
275,674,753.00 


LASS 75 =) (== 
1, 1892, - = 


WILLARD MERRILL, 2d V. P. & Supt. of Agencies: 
L. McKNICHT, M. D., Medical Director. 


C.N.JONES, Ass’t Actuary. 








‘The National Life Insurance Co., 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 


CHARLES DEWEY, President. 


. 


GEO. W. REED, Secretary. 


RECORD FOR 1891. 


Total Endowments paid 0) ce ccsescen ve sautee tn enouwslveaeneme ceainetn $362,594 42 
Total Death’) Losses paid, v5 2o5 ic cca cisisce otis amen eatie ieee ance none 8,837,405 33 
Total amount paid to Policy-holders......2..2h.c..s.c0e eee eowin Ugh Corie Oni 

5,688 Policies issued and revived in 1890, insuring......... 14,707,921 00 


23, 302 Policies in-force, INSUTIN Gs \.ac-sce devas eee setae Sinai 


Increase in number of Policies in force, 1,699. 
Increase in amount Of Insurance in fOrCe..........ceeeececeeeeee 5,007,047 00 


Every policy issued by the Company guarantees: (1) An Annual Cash 
Surrender Value; (2) A Paid-up Policy for such a sum as the cash value 
will purchase, or (3) Extended insurance for the full amount of the Policy, 
for s0 long a time as the full legal reserve will carry it. 


51, 369, 348 00 


JOSEPH WELLS, General Agent, 151 Broadway, New York. 
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PRO eeariOoN TAN D PROFIT, 


) ist—The Certainty of Protection toa Man’s Famil 
TWO THINGS MOST DESIRABLE JN LIFE INSURANCE ARE: { 2d—The Certainty of Profit to himself if is liver te Old Ace wh ma merigdli ts ABS 


THESE ARE COMBINED IN THE “ NON-FORFEITING FREE TONTINE POLICIES” OF THE 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Life Insurance Agents and others are invited to apply for detailed explanations of these plane. 
irvine Aa Ney eet oY ME UTC! AMPS. 


Cash Assets, over - : . : : 
Surplus, New York Seendardi over - . : 
Annual Income, over . : = 4 





- $125,000,000 
15,000,000 
31,800,000 









INCORPORATED =< 


1850 - 





NEW YORK. 




















BEECHER, 





HOME OFFICE: 


CASH CAPITAL, 


American 


Casualty Insurance and Security Company 


OF BALTIMORE CITY. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, BALTIMORE, Mp. 


$1,000,000 00. 


ASSETS, OVER $2,600,000 00. 


SCHENCK & COMPANY, General Managers, New York City. 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


The Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


All Policies issued by the Company are subject to the Massachusetts 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 
WM. R. PLUNKETT, President. 
JAS. M. BARKER, Vice-Pres. JAS. W. HULL, £ec’y and Treas. 
Acencies in all the principal Cities of the United States. 





1825. THE 1892, 


Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 








Cashin Capital deriva citeterouey rere siassisrclete viviccioe tis nevicalo ine wis credia brie esiseeete $400,000 00 
Revinsurancs ands Liabilitiesics vedecs.ucis des co sieseeicine vfosiswecoece 1,821,855 66 
SSP TOIIS Sere wraiiste Setters soi elcleaiemys Wetcal es prclecia Wisie BOs WON Nv ee ce melee. tics 1,404,134 71 
poe IAEA Ver hae LOO ce cicersie tice sistelkieltitiemin aie ciepin aie cil side vie veo wie'a1@ 4cxine OU OGD, 000 OF 


GARDNER CROWELL, Secretary, 


DALE BEN SON, Pres’t. Le 
CHARLES W. MERRILL, Ass’t Sec’y. 


JOIN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
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Connecticut Fire Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





INCORPORATED 1850. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





EIGHTY-SECOND FINANCIAL STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1892. 


Cash Capital co. ve cous sn naderessmcoeeeituenk icettte ine mem cetacean $1,000,000 00 
Outstanding Claims: «ose. sais an ae meeleprien onto eric mrieraiieres rele 167,982 85 
Re-insurance Reserve. .s.cuewacwi ss modesee te eateries ction 913,656 24 
Net Surplus .; diccsdss cesasen ancl sive eve ctecle ccwebee Bente creme neinenis 550,589 16 


Total Assets.........00055 ac lilat Fes keene eae .$2,632,228 25 


J. D. BROWNE, - - - 
L. W. CLARKE, Ass’t Secretary. 





President. 
CHARLES R. BURT, Secretary. 





Insurance Co. of North America, 


232 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


FOUNDED 1792. 





Assets, January 1, 1892, - - - . - $9,278,220 00 


LIABILITIES—Reserved for re-insurance and 

eall-othersclaimssiiacss es steiner sl eoreioieir emia 
Capital Stock... csisssns eves cen Daxmermoceenettts 
Surplus overall liabilities’ .... access esse 


$4,052,744 00 
3,000,000 00 


2,225,476 00 $9,278,220 00 





Agents in all the principal towns and cities. 





CHARLES PLATT, - = - President. 

WILLIAM A. PLATT, Vice- Pres't. BUGENEL. ELLISON, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 

GREVILLE E. FRYER, Sec.and Treas) JOHN H. ATWOOD, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Office in New York: Fire and Marine, 16 & 18 Exchange Place. 





1851. 


‘The Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


1292, 





M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. E. D. CAPRON, Asst. Secretary. 





THE NEW POLICY CONTRACT 


Offered by this company, is non-forfeiting. Paid-wp and cash values are 
plainly endorsed upon all policies, under the provisions of the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiting law, Is incontestable after two years from the date 
of its issue. All restrictions upon residence, travel, occupation or em- 
ployment, except military and naval service in time of war, are removed 
after two years, 





THE 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Capital Stocks csrcch tes sme ca Reet ones create ome ee ne ee $1,250,° 00 
Assets, Janis, 1892 ira ae toceiet meme cc one aL eee eee 6,743,047 
Re-insurance RESOryiGciancceniccue eerie ere ate eae nn 2566, 401 
Policy-holders’ Surpluste: ceo enne ode ree ene een ee 2552, 340 
Surplus overalls Seivwasctce ena eee ee 8,802,340 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Chicago, Illinois. 
G. F. BISSELL, Manager. P. P. HEYWOOD, Assistant Manager. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
BELDEN & COFRAN, Managers. - - - San Francisco. 


GENERAL AGENTS AND ADJUSTERS. 
Eastern and Middle States, - - JAS. BH. LEIGHTON. 
Southern States, - THOMAS EGGLESTON. 
Teno a in all prominent localities throughout the United States and 
GEO. L. CHASE, President. P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. 
THOMAS TURNBULL, Assistant Secretary. 


IT LEADS THEM ALL. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


SS SS 


ASSETS OVER - $159,000,000. 





The Consol Policy recently announced by 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
of New York combines more advantages 
with fewer restrictions than any Investment 


Insurance contract ever offered. It consoli- 


dates 
INSURANCE. : : 
ENDOWMENT. - 
INVESTMENT. : | 
ANNUAL INCOME . 
No other Company offers this Policy. 


Apply only to Company’s nearest Agent for 
details. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
paid to its policy-holders 
in 1891, nearly nays 


519,000,000. 





_ «>. 


The Mutual has ever been in the minds 
of the discriminating public 


“The Greatest of all the 
Companies.” 


{ Vol. 46. : 
) No. 4, 


THE WEEKLY DNDERWRITER. 
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The Connecticut Mutual— 








Life Insurance Co. 








Assets, $59,788 479.95. Surplus, $6,059,155.81. 


IN 
Increased its Assets, 


{sgt 


Increased its Surplus, 
Increased its Dividends to Policy-Holders, 


And invites attention to its economy of management, and the con- 


sequent low cost of insurance. 





JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President. 





Pheenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. | 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ORGANIZED IN 1851. 
SMH MERETTP VET OCLOUA ois arciiy cvs es caiacte cece ements bu esacencce ss $10,060,570 41 | 
eR CRELT ADOT COMULG, . e.cveice cieleiciaue tan estes ocds sass aeegion acne 601,238 56 | 
Surplus at Four and one-half per cent.............. ccc cece ee eeeee 1,116,904 56 | 


Total Paid Policy-holders in Forty Years over 


——- $31,000,000 00 —— 


.ACTIVE AND INTELLIGENT MEN WANTED AS AGENTS | 


~with whom liberal contracts willbe made. Desirable territory now open. 
The new plans of the Company are brief, clear and liberal. Life and 
Endowment Polices have endorsed upon them definite cash, loan, and 
paid-up values, and in cace of lapse, insurance is extended without action | 
on the part of the insured. | 
The new Ten-Twenty Term Plan furnishes protection at a low price, | 
and grants valuable privileges in case a change is desired to some other | 
form of insurance. 
J. B. BUNCE, President. J. M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 

’ H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. | 

New York Office, 189 Broadway. - HANFORD LINDSLEY, General Agent. 





Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., | 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 


Incorporated 1848. 


JOHN E. DEWITT, - - _ President. 


The increasing tendency of the public to patronize the 


SMALLER AND MORE CONSERVATIVE 


of the Life Insurance Companies of the country had its effect upon the 
business of the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company in 1891, which was 
one of the best in the Company’s history. 

Parties desiring to negotiate for agencies are invited to address the 
Home Office, or any Manager of the Company, for further information. | 





| JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President. 


EDWARD M. BUNCE, Secretary. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 





“The Leading Industrial Insurance Company of America.’’ 





CANVASSERS WANTED 


In all the principal cities of New England, Middle and 
Western States by the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 


For its Plan of Industrial Insurance. 


This plan embraces all the members of a family, male and female, be- 
tween agesland‘%0, Premiums from 5 to 60 cents per week. Claims paid 
immediately at death. Dues collected weekly from the homes of members. 
Benefits range from $14 to $1,000 and upwards. 

All needed explanations will be furnished upon application to the com- 
tg Sy eo audents in any of the principal cities, or to the Home Office 
in New York. 


HALEY FISKE, Vice-President. 


STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. GEORGE H. GABTON, Secretary. 





North British and Mercantile 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 
U. 8. Branch: 54 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


NEW YORK BOARD OF MANAGEMENT. 


SOLON HUMPHREYS, Esq., Chairman (E. D. MORGAN & Co.) 
H. W. BARNES, Esq., JACOB WENDELL, Esq., 

CHAS. H. COSTER, Esq., (Jacob Wendell & Co.) 
(Drexel, Morgan & Co.) CHAS. EZRA WHITH, Esq. 
DAVID DOWS, JR., Esq. Hon, WM. WALDORF ASTOR. 

(David Dows, Jr. & Co.) 


SAM. P. BLAGDEN, 
Manager, 


WM. A. FRANCIS, 
Ass’t Manager. 


WM. R. ECKER, Ass’t Gen’] Agent, H. M. JACKSON, Secretary. 
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READY FOR DELIVERY NEXT WHEE. 
===THE ANNUAL=— 


CYCLOPEDIA OF INSURANCE 


—- OF THE — 


UNTITPED SPARES: 
1891. 








ad BB ras BY iz ese bps Pans MERELY 





The second annual issue of this work will be Sit for Teh oe next week. It will be a larger volume 
than that of last year, and guided in its compilation by experience, the arrangement of its contents has been im- 
proved in many ways with the view of rendering it easy to consult. New subjects have been introduced and 
the tabular matter has been extended to cover all branches of insurance now in practice. 

The Cyclopedia is intended to present an unbiased statement of all the points in any fire or life or 
miscellaneous insurance controversy during the past year; condensed reports of all meetings of insurance bodies, 
local, state, and national; latest statements of fire, life, accident, and miscellaneous companies ; particulars of new 
organizations and of the retirement of old ones; changes in insurance laws ; digests of prominent decisions in courts 
of last resort ; summaries of department reports ; policy forms and changes in them 3 historical sketches of promi- 
nent companies ; and other valuable information about the business of insurance. All subjects contained in the 
volume are alphabetically arranged. 

An appendix presents in tabular form the statistics of condition and business of all insurance companies 
worth notice, transacting business in the United States in 1890 and 1891. 

Like all publications bearing the imprint of THE UNDERWRITER PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY the Cyclopedia is intended to be of real service to underwriters, and not a mere catch for advertisers. 
The need of a handy reference book is a growing one, and we intend to satisfy that need. 

The price of the Cyclopedia is two dollars by mail, and all orders accompanied by the cash will be filled as 
received. Special discounts will be made for quantities. We expect to be able to supply all demands on or 


before August r. 
oe THE UNDERWRITER PRINTING AND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW -YORK AND HARTFORD. 


IMPORTANT WORK FOR FIRE INSURANCE MANAGER) 


AND FIELO MEN. 


i A) BA id Bb |S 
THE. NEW 2 V Oleg vis 


— OF THE — 


RECORD OF FIRE INSURANCE BY slTATES. 


EDITION OF 1892. 


Being the Returns of Business in 1890 and 1891 and of the aggregate Business from 1880 to 1889 
inclusive, (as Compiled by the Eleventh United States Census) 


IN EACH OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
CLASSIFIED BY COMPANIES, WITH PERCENTAGES FOR EACH COMPANY 


Rees 18SO0 (AND * 1891 AND ULE Se hie eee, 
ddress, 
THE UNDERWRITER PRINTING AND PUBLISHING CO., 


a. 58; William Street, NEW YORK. 











Che GAeekiw 


Guderwriter. 
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ENGLISH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES. 





E have had in contemplation for some time the prepar- 
ation of an illustrated Supplement to THz WEEKLY 
UNDERWRITER, Which should give — together with the 
portraits of some of the English and American mana- 
gers—brief sketches of the English companies domiciled 
in this country, and of their business in the United States. The rea- 
sons for this presentation of the English companies by themselves are, 
that there has been a general impression that these companies were, in 
a certain sense, interlopers, and were carrying off large amounts of 
American money to add to the wealth of Great Britain; and, follow- 
ing this, a general feeling, which has been shared in to some extent 
by American underwriters, that any legislation which tended to re- 
strict and hamper the operations of these companies in the United 
States was legislation in the direct interest of American industry, 
and, therefore, to one school of our political economists,.a very 
proper and wise exercise of the law-making power. 

English fire insurance companies began taking risks in the 
United States very early in the present century; and so long ago as 
1814 the State of New York thought it necessary in the interest of 
its citizens to prohibit their business by statute. Other counsels 
have since prevailed, and at the present time the English companies 
stand as well with the insuring public in the United States as the 
best of our American companies. So great has the confidence in 
them been that of the sixteen thousand millions of fire insurance in 
force at the close of last year in companies reporting to the New 
York department, very nearly three-tenths ($4,720,000,000) was 
carried by the English companies. This does not include a consid- 
erable amount at risk by English companies doing business on the 
Pacific coast and not reporting to eastern departments. 

In the year 1860, which marks practically the beginning of our 
statistics of fire insurance— that being when the New York insur- 
ance department was organized — there were only two of the pres- 
ent English companies authorized to do business, namely, the Liver- 
pool and London and Globe and the Royal. The Liverpool and 
London and Globe began business here in January, 1850, and the 
Royal in July, 1851—although the latter was the first to comply 
with the requirements of the new insurance law by making a deposit 
with the superintendent of insurance. The Unity of London was at 
that time doing business in the United States, but was not licensed 
by the department, and soon afterwards re-insured its business in 
the Liverpool and London and Globe. The North British and Mer- 
cantile began business here in August, 1866, under the management 
of Ezra White; and the Imperial May 4, 1868, under the manage- 
ment of Edgar W. Crowell. Eight more of the present companies 
came in the ten years between 1870-80, and the other five have 
entered the United States for business since. Aside from the com- 
panies whose figures are given in this Supplement four are now 
doing business on the Pacific coast, the Alliance, the Atlas, the Union, 
the Palatine, and in some of the eastern States these companies are 
just starting in business. 

Since 1880 there have retired from business in the United States 
six English companies, — the Scottish Commercial, which re-insured 
its business in the Lancashire in 1882; the London & Provincial, 
which retired in 1885 carrying its risks to expiration; the Fire In- 
surance association, which re-insured in several companies in 1888; 
the City of London, which retired at the beginning of the present 
year; the Queen, which amalgamated with the Royal and re-insured 
its American business in the Queen insurance company of America; 
and the Standard, which entered New York, October, 1881, and re- 
tired in 1883, re-insuring its business in the Phenix of Brooklyn. 
With the exception of the Queen and possibly the Scottish Commer- 
cial, all of these companies found business in the United States an 
unprofitable venture. 

The tables which we print in this issue will show that to some 
of those remaining the business has not been altogether a profitable 
one; while taken in the aggregate the recapitulation shows that the 
present liabilities added to the total payments for losses and expenses 
exceed the premiums received by over seven millions of dollars. 








The total receipts of these companies in the United States (which 
includes the interest account) are less than the present assets and the 
losses and expenses by over five millions. Whatever else these com- 
panies may have done, therefore, they have not taken any money 
out of the United States, but on the contrary have placed at risk here 
over five millions more than their entire receipts. 

Losses and expenses have consumed 93 per cent. of the pre- 
miums, and the present liabilities are a fraction over nine per 
cent. more. The total income of these companies—so far as 
we have the official figures—has been $348,802,624; the losses 
and expenses have been $307,753,386, leaving a balance be- 
tween income and expenditures of $41,049,238. Deducting 
from this the liabilities of $30,386,221, leaves a profit on the 
business of $10,663,017. When we think of the magnitude of 
the business done by the English companies in the United States, 
and the length of time they have been engaged in it — these figures 
for some of them cover a quarter of a century —the profit does not 
seem to be exorbitant, and is certainly not very encouraging for new 
ventures in the same direction. As a rule, however, the English 
companies have pluck and have deserved the small measure of suc- 
cess which they have achieved. Out of forty-four thousand millions 
which these companies have written during the period covered by 
these figures, nearly thirty-four thousand millions was written by 
companies which have been doing business in this country twenty 
years or more. 

When the day comes which is so confidently predicted by many 
of our statesmen, that British men of war will bombard New York 
from the lower bay, they will be very likely to destroy in the gen- 
eral ruin about five million dollars’ worth of real estate owned by 
these English fire insurance companies. For ourselves we have no 
apprehension that that day will ever come, and therefore consider 
the real estate investments of these companies in New York and 
Chicago, as well as in other cities, as being not only perfectly safe 
for them, but certainly substantial and ornamental additions to the 
architecture of these cities. 

Of the American managers of these English companies only 
about ten, we believe, were born ‘in England and Scotland, the 
rest being natives of the United States. Of these ten some have 
been for many years citizens of the United States, and some came 
here before they entered upon the business of insurance. Practi- 
cally a number of our own citizens are doing business with English 
capital, although in some instances a portion of the stock even of 
these companies is owned in the United States. They are as much 
a part of ourselves as our railroads or, in fact, any other organized 
industry. 

Nearly or quite one-half, in some companies more than half, of 
the fire insurance business transacted by these companies is done in 
the United States, which have proved if not particularly profitable 
as an underwriting field for foreign companies, a very large one. 

Having said thus much by way of preface we introduce to our 
readers the companies and their representatives, and conclude with 
some statistics of their business. 

——- 


Commercial Union Assurance Company. 





In 1861 one of the largest fires the mercantile district of London 
had seen caused a great deal of alarm among the fire insurance 
offices therein, there having been at no previous time any such rey- 
elation of the liabilities the companies were carrying, nor any con- 
viction of the possibilities of loss through conflagration. In fact, 
the insurance companies then existing had written risks in the City 
of London without any reference to accumulation and at practically 
the same rates as had obtained for some fifty to a hundred years. 

After this fire the insurance companies took steps to reduce their 
hitherto vast lines, to increase the premiums on mercantile risks, and 
to enforce regulations which at that time seemed exceedingly burden- 
some to the public, but are now the basis of many of our schedules. 

Naturally, the public took alarm at the action of the insurance 
companies and endeavored to in some way provide for protection 
without either paying the rates or yielding to the new classifications 
and other regulations, and two companies were born of this purpose: 
one, the Commercial Union, the subject of the present article; the 
other, the Mercantile, since incorporated with the old Scotch 
Company —the North British—and now known as the North 
British and Mercantile, 
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The Commercial Union, with power to do any class of insur- 
ance business whatsoever, was formed in the office of Sir Henry 
Peek, Bart., the great tea merchant of London, who called to his 
assistance a number of London city merchants, and secured the 
services of Henry Thomson, secretary in London of the Royal insur- 
ance company, and afterwards secretary and general manager of the 


E. ROGER OWEN, 
Manager Commercial Union Assurance Company. 


Liverpool and London and Globe insurance company. The company 
began the fire business at No. 34 Grace Church Street, City of Lon- 
don, with a subscribed capital of $12,500,000, of which $1,250,000 
was paid in. In the following year the life business was added, and 
in 1863 marine business was begun. Gradually the company extended 
its operations to various parts of the world, beginning business in 
the United States in 1871. 

The company’s office in the City of London is in its own build- 





GEORGE C. MORANT, 
Assistant Manager Commercial Union Assurance Company. 


ing, 19 and 20 Cornhill, running through to and being 22 and 238 
Change Alley, and its officers are E. Roger Owen, manager of the 
fire department; Geo. C. Morant, assistant manager of the fire 
department; J. Carr Saunders, underwriter of the marine depart- 




















ment; T. E. Young, B.A., actuary of the life department, and 
Henry Mann, secretary. 


Mr. E. Roger Owen, the manager at the home office of the fire 
insurance department of the Commercial Union, was born in Wales 
about 1850, and as a young man entered the Liverpool office of the 
Alliance insurance company. He was afterward promoted to resi- 


ee 


CHARLES SEWALL, 
U. S. Manager Commercial Union Assurance Company. 
dent secretary of the north of England branch, and then to the 
head office of the company in London as one of its officers; and 
while inspecting the business of the Alliance in South America was 
appointed fire manager of the Commercial Union, which office he 
has filled since 1885. 


Mr. GrorGE C. Morant, the assistant manager at the home 
office, is about 49 years old. He was for some years connected with 
the Royal at Liverpool, then with the Northern insurance company’s 
office in London. In 1873 he was appointed foreign superintendent 
of the Guardian, and in 1885 assistant manager of the fire branch of 
the Commercial Union. Mr. Morant is prominent in musical circles 





WILLIAM T. KAUFMAN, 
Assistant U. S. Manager Commercial Union Assurance Company. 


in London, and was the organizer of the Insurance Musical Club. 
Mr. Cuar.tes SEwaAui, American manager: of the Commercial 

Union, was born in 1848 in Brooklyn, N. Y., and was brought up 

in New York city. In 1868 he entered the office of the Liverpool 
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and London and Globe in New York as a clerk. In 1874 he was 
appointed assistant secretary, and in 1877 assistant manager, of 
the same company. In 1878 he resigned this position, and was 
appointed assistant manager of the United States branch of the 
Commercial Union, it being understood at the time of his appoint- 
ment that he was to assume the entire charge of the management of 
the company in the territory covered by this branch, Mr. Pell, who 
-had been the manager, desiring to relieve himself of the responsi- 
bilities of the position. In November, 1885, at the wish of the man- 
agement in England, Mr. Sewall assumed the title of manager, as 
well as its responsibilities. Mr. Sewall is also president of the 
Commercial Union insurance company of New York, which com- 
pany was organized by the Commercial with a view to possible 
future legislation inimical to the interests of the English companies. 
The latter company is doing suflicient business to keep up its 
organization in case the necessity arises for putting it in active 
operation. 


Mr. WitiiAmM TALMADGE KAUFMAN, assistant manager of the 
Commercial Union assurance company, was born June 23, 1856, in 
Baltimore, Md. He was educated at Princeton, and, except for a 
brief interval after his graduation, has been actively engaged in the 
business of fire insurance. In October, 1876, he entered the office of 
the Commercial Union in New York as corresponding clerk, was 
afterwards made chief clerk, branch secretary, and on the retirement 
of Mr. Pell was made assistant manager. Mr. Kaufman resides in 
Plainfield, N. J., and is an alderman of that city. 

‘ 





ALEXANDER H. WRAY, 
Assistant U. 8S. Manager Commercial Union Assurance Company. 


Mr. ALEXANDER HENRY Wray was born in New York city in 
November, 1844, and at the age of 16 began his business career as a 
bank clerk in New York city. From 1865 to 1866 he was in the 
military service, and went to Virginia to engage in the lumbering 
business the latter year. In 1867-68 he was assistant inspector- 
general of the State of New York, and in February, 1869, entered 
the office of the Star fire insurance company as application clerk. 
He was appointed secretary of the Northern insurance company at 
Watertown in 1874, and, on the re-insuring of that company in 1881, 
entered the field as an independent adjuster. Since 1883 he has 
been general agent of the Commercial Union for New England, 
until, on May 1, 1889, he was appointed assistant manager. Mr. 
Wray was for a time secretary of the New York State Underwriters’ 
Association. 





_ ~ = 
The Guardian Fire and Life Assurance Company. 


THE GUARDIAN was chartered December 17, 1821, and does, in 
England, both a fire and life insurance business. Its home office is 
in London. In common with all English companies, however, it 
confines its business in this country to fire insurance. It was ad- 
mitted to the United States in September, 1872, under the manage- 
ment of Franklin H. Carter. The present United States manager is 
Mr. Henry E. Bowers, and the assistant manager is Mr. N. W. 














William J. 


Meserole, formerly secretary of the Williamsburg City. 
Landers is the Pacific Coast manager. 


Mr. ArtHur JoHN RELTON was born in London, in 1856, and 
began his career in 1875 as a clerk in the Westminster fire office in 
London. In 1876 he was appointed to a clerkship in the Guardian; 
was made chief of the foreign fire department, in 1886; assistant 





ARTHUR J. RELTON, 
Manager Guardian Fire and Life Assurance Company. 


manager in 1888, and the same year, on the death of Mr. F. J. Mars- 
den, was made manager of the company. Mr. Relton is the son of 
Francis Boyer Relton, who was in the service of the Sun fire office 
48 years. 


Mr. Henry E. Bowers, the American manager, was born in 
the town of Bozrah, Conn., December 3, 1840, but passed most of 
his boyhood in the city of Norwich, Conn. In 1863 he was asst. edi- 





HENRY E. BOWERS, 
United States Manager Guardian. 


tor of the Norwich Morning Bulletin, and in 1864 became the 
accountant of the Norwich fire insurance company. He was made 
general agent of the Firemen’s Fund and the Union of California in 
1868, special agent of the North British for New England in 1872, 
and United States manager of the Guardian in 1876. Previous to 
his acceptance of the management of the Guardian, he was for some 
years a member of the firm of Skeels, Bowers & Boughton, and 
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afterwards of the firm of Sears & Bowers, Boston. During the late 
war and before his connection with the business of fire insurance, 
he was for a short time in the paymaster-general’s office in Wash- 
ington. 





—_ 


The Imperial Insurance Company 


of London, England, was organized and began business in 1803. E. 
Cozens-Smith is the general manager of the company. The Imperial 
began business in the United States in 1868, being admitted by the 
New York department May 21st of that year. Richard James Ash- 
ton was the chairman of the board, and William Lyall managing 
director at that time. Edgar W. Crowell of New York was made 
resident manager. The company was admitted by Massachusetts, 
September 29, 1868. Connecticut, Ohio, and Illinois were also 
entered that year, the inauguration of business in the latter State 
occurring June 8. The American management was reorganized 
January 1, 1886, John C. Paige of Boston becoming manager of 
the Eastern department, Daniel C. Osmun of Chicago of the West- 
ern department, Charles M. Peck of the New York Metropolitan 
district, and Robert Dickson of San Francisco of the Pacific Coast 
department. Mr. Paige was made resident manager and general 
attorney for the entire United States, and has retained the position 
In 1886, George D. Dornin of San Francisco succeeded Robert Dick- 
son as manager of the Pacific Coast department, and remained in 
charge of that field for five years, when the Pacific branch was reor- 
ganized with William Sexton, previously assistant manager, as man- 
ager, Richard C. Medcraft as sub-manager. Charles M. Peck, man- 
ager of the New York Metropolitan district, retired December 1, 
1891, and was succeeded by Banta & Courtney, a firm composed 
of Mr. Peck’s former associate, William 8. Banta, and John Jesse 
Courtney, who had been for twenty-six years with the company, 
and connected with its United States business since 1888. The pres- 
ent general manager of the Imperial, Edward Cozens-Smith, was 
appointed in 1873, having previously been general manager of the 
Commercial Union. 





—_ eters 
The Lancashire Insurance Company 


ef Manchester, England, was organized and began business in the 
year 1852. In addition to its fire insurance business it also does a 
life insurance business in Great Britain, but not a very large One, its 





GEORGE STEWART, 
Manager Lancashire Insurance Company. 


principal business being that of fire insurance. Mr. George Stewart 
is the general manager and actuary of the company, and Daniel 
Macfarlane is the manager of the fire department. Edward Litch- 
field is the manager in the United States, and Dan Winslow assist- 
ant manager. The company has also organized within the last year 
what it calls a general American department under the management 
of Mr. George Pritchard, which department was organized for the 
purpose of re-insuring the Armstrong companies, and continuing 
the business of writing large lines on mercantile and special hazards. 
The Lancashire has a southeastern department under the charge of 
Major Hutson Lee of Charleston, 8. C., a department with head- 








quarters in Cincinnati under the charge of Henry K. Lindsey, and 
also one in Texas under the charge of Mr. James M. Cotton of the 
firm of 8. O. Cotton & Bro. 


Mr. Greorcr Strrwart, the English general manager of the 
Lancashire, was born in Edinburgh about 1826, entered an insurance 





EDWARD LITCHFIELD, 
United States Manager Lancashire. 


office in 1841, and was in 1850 made manager of the North of England 

Life and Fire insurance company, which afterwards merged into 

the Liverpool and London and Globe. He was made the manager 

of the Lancashire in 1858. He is a member of the English Institute 
of Actuaries. 


_ Epwarp LircHFieLp, the United States manager of the Lanca- 
shire, was born in Jamaica and brought up in England, and is forty- 


ae 





DAN. WINSLOW, 
Assistant U. S. Manager Lancashire. 


seven years old. He entered the office of the Liverpool and London 
and Globe insurance company in 1864, and remained there fourteen 
years as clerk in foreign and life departments ; was chief secretary 
to the Scottish Commercial in Glasgow ; was sub-manager of the 
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Lancashire in the United States from 1880 to 1884, and since that 
time has been the United States manager. 


Dan. WINSLOW, assistant United States manager of the Lan- 
cashire, was born and reared in Boston. In 1874 he began business 
in the office of Nelson Barlow, of Barlow’s insurance surveys, and 
in 1878 joined the office force of the Commercial Union as inspector. 


GEORGE PRITCHARD, 
Manager General American Department, Lancashire. 


From there, at the beginning of the present year, he entered the 
service of the Lancashire as assistant manager under Mr. Litchfield. 


GEORGE PRITCHARD was born in Manchester, England, in 1850. 
His business life has all been spent in the service of the Lancashire. 
He was appointed in 1876 as assistant to the United States manager 





HENRY K. LINDSEY 
General Agent at Cincinnati of Lancashire. 


of the company ; was made assistant secretary at the home office in 
1880 ; sub-manager of the United States branch in 1884, and mana- 
ger of the ‘‘General American Department” in 1891. This is a 
separate department of the Lancashire, organized to carry on the 
business re-insured from the Armstrong trio. 








Mr. Henry K. Liypssey, the Cincinnati manager of the Lanca- 
shire, was born at Newport, Ky., November 13, 1825. Up to 1858 


he was engaged in mercantile and manufacturing pursuits, and at 
that date engaged in the insurance business as a local agent of the 
Aitna insurance company, afterwards taking the Home, Hartford, 
and other prominent companies. 


He was also special for the Home 


HUTSON LEE, 
General Agent Southeastern Department of Lancashire. 


for a number of years, and acted asa general adjuster. He has been 
general agent of the Lancashire since 1877, and was treasurer of 
Newport, Ky., for two years. 


Major Hutson Ler was born March 4, 1834, in Charleston, S. 
C., was brought up on a plantation in Alabama, educated at the 


a 





JAMES M. COTTON, 
General Agent Southwestern Department of Lancashire. 


South Carolina College, Columbia, and was engaged in various 
occupations in South Carolina until the outbreak of the war, when 
he entered the Confederate army in December, 1860. After the 
close of the war, Major Lee engaged in the real estate and insurance 
business, and was for some years local and special agent for 
a number of companies in North and South Carolina. He was 
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made general agent of the southeastern department of the Lancashire 
insurance company in 1878, and has remained in that position since, 
being also general agent for the Delaware insurance company of 
Philadelphia. Major Lee was president for two terms of the Under- 
writers Association of the South, and is a church warden. He 
entered the Confederate service as an orderly sergeant, and was 
mustered out with the rank of major. 


Mr. James M. Corron was born in Evansville, Ga., Oct. 14, 
1845, and entered into business in 1867 as assessor and collector of 
the City of Jefferson, Texas. From 1870 to 75 he was a local agent 
at Jefferson, and special agent for several companies for a number of 
years, as well as having a local agency in Houston. He was the 
junior member of the firm of S. O. Cotton and Bro., and has been 
the general agent of the Lancashire since 1877. Mr. Cotton is a 
director in the Houston Land and Trust Company, and trustee of one 
of the Methodist churches in that city. He was president of the Fire 
Association of Underwriters for Texas for 1888-9. 





— 


Lion Fire Insurance Company. 


This company was organized in 1879 and commenced business in 
the United States in 1880. Its charter confines it to fire insurance 
business exclusively. In the United States it has been associated 
with the Scottish Union and National under the management of 
Martin Bennett, Jr., who was at the time of his appointment, presi- 





THOMAS B. BELL, 
General Manager Lion Insurance Company. 


dent of the Connecticut Fire insurance company. Mr. James H. 
Brewster, who was assistant secretary of the Connecticut Fire, 
became the assistant manager, and Mr. George D. Dornin, now the 
Pacific Coast manager of the National, was at that time made the 
manager of the company on the Pacific Coast. The present Pacific 
Coast manager is Mr. William Sexton, and the assistant manager is 
Mr. Medcraft. 


Mr. Tuomas B. BELL was appointed manager of the Lion in 
1882 on the retirement of Mr. Charles Beddall, who was one of the 
prominent organizers of the company. 


Mr. Martry BENNETT was born in Bristol, R. I., and became 
general agent of the Connecticut Fire insurance company in 1860. 
He was afterwards elected secretary, and on the retirement of Mr. 
Eldridge, in 1872, became president. October 8, 1880, Mr. Bennett 
received the appointment of United States manager for the Lion Fire 
and the Scottish Union and National, and retired from the presidency 
of the Connecticut. Mr. Bennett has been president of the National 
Board of Underwriters, and was for years a well-known newspaper 
correspondent, and is a director in the First National Bank of Hart- 
ford and in the First National Bank of Bristol, R. I. He is a gradu- 
ate of Brown University. 


Mr. JAmes H. BrewsrTEr was born in Coventry, Conn., Decem- 





ber 24, 1845. He entered the office of the Connecticut Fire insurance 
company in 1867, and was elected assistant secretary in 1873. He 





MARTIN BENNETT, 
U. S. Manager Lion, and Scottish Union and National. 
retired from that company with Mr. Bennett in 1880, to become assist- 


ant manager of the United States branch of the Lion and the Scottish 


Union and National. 
eit 





Liverpool and London and Globe. 


The Liverpool and London and Globe insurance company of 
Liverpool began business in 1836 under the name of the Liverpool 
insurance company. In 1848 the title was changed to the Liverpool 
& London insurance company, and in 1864 the business of the 
Globe insurance company was absorbed and the present title of 





JAMES H. BREWSTER, 
Assistant Manager U. 8. Branch Lion, and Scottish Union and National. 


Liverpool & London & Globe was taken. The company’s first 
agency in the United States was established in 1848, and its business 
was confined at first to life insurance. In 1851 Mr. Alfred Pell was 
appointed resident secretary, and from that time dates practically 
the company’s business in fire insurance in the United States. Mr. 
Pell retired in 1871, and Mr. George E. Pulsford was appointed 
resident secretary and continued in that position until 1887, when 
he resigned and the present resident manager, Mr. Henry W. Eaton, 
then deputy-manager, became manager. The company has done 
its business outside the eastern department, through resident secre- 
taries in Chicago, San Francisco, and New Orleans. 
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The present manager at the home office is Mr. John Matthew 
Dove. He was born about 1840, was reared in Liverpool, joined 
the Liverpool & London & Globe as assistant manager about 1874, 
and w as previously assistant secretary of the Royal. 





HENRY W. EATON, 
Resident Manager of the Liverpool and London and Globe. 


Mr. Henry W. Eaton, the resident manager in New York, was 
born in London in 1848, and received his education in the insurance 
business in the office of the company of which he is now resident 
manager. He entered the office of the Liverpool & London & Globe 
in 1866. He became the manager for Bristol and west of Eng- 
land in 1876, deputy manager of the New York office in 1878, and 
resident manager in 1887. Mr. Eaton is also vice-president and 
treasurer of the Omaha & St. Louis R. R., and has been from his 
boyhood an enthusiastic yachtsman. 





HENRY V. OGDEN, 
Resident Secretary Southern Department Liverpool and London and Globe. 


Mr. Henry Vintna OGDEN was born October 15, 1822, in Wad- 
dington, N. Y. He began his business career in a commission 
house, Montreal, Canada, in 1840, and in 1846 settled in New 
Orleans. He became connected with the insurance business in 1848 
as clerk in the Sun office, and remained there until he was appointed 
resident secretary of the Liverpool & London & Globe in 1858. In 
1861 Mr. Ogden enlisted in the Confederate service, and was mus- 
tered out in 1865. On his return to New Orleans he was elected 

















secretary of the Crescent Mutual insurance company, which posi- 
tion he resigned in 1879 to again accept the resident secretaryship 
of the Liverpool & London & Globe for the southern department. 
Mr. Ogden is identified closely with the religious and charitable life 
of New Orleans, being senior warden of Trinity Church and secre- 
tary of the standing committee of the diocese ; a member of the 
board of commissioners and trustee of Fiske Asylum ; a director in 
the Society for the Relief of Destitute Orphan Boys ; a director in 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; president of 
the New Orleans Sunday League, ete. 


The London Assurance Corporation. 


_ This is said to be the oldest stock fire insurance company in 
existence, and was chartered in 1720. It was first admitted to the 
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JAMES CLUNES, 
Fire Manager London Assurance. 
United States in 1872, under the management of the well-known firm 
of Frame, Hare & Lockwood. The management was afterwards 
transferred to Mr. Benoni Lockwood, of the same firm, later to Mr. 
Duane, and, upon his resignation, to Mr. George H. Marks. 





GEORGE HERBERT MARKS, 
United States Manager London Assurance. 


Mr. JAMES CLungs, the home manager of the fire department of 
the London Assurance, was born in Scotland, and is about 45 years 
of age. About 1861 he entered the Edinburgh office of the Alliance, 
and serving an apprenticeship there was transferred to the foreign 
department in London, where he remained for some years. He was 
then sent to Scotland as chief clerk and surveyor of the Alliance; 
was afterwards made the company’s manager in Scotland. In 1881 
he was appointed sub-manager at the head office of the Commercial 
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Union, and was soon afterwards given the management of the fire 
department of the London Assurance. 


Mr. GrorGE HERBERT Marks, the United States manager of 
the London Assurance Corporation, was born in London in 1859, 
and educated at the high school at Bideford in Devonshire. In 
March, 1875, he entered the London office of the Northern insurance 
company, under Mr, E, H. Mannering. He entered the service of 
the London at the head office in August, 1880, as surveyor. In 
addition to this position, he was in 1882 appointed chief of the loss 
department and adjuster of building losses. In July, 1885, he was 
sent by the head office to New York as assistant manager, and in 
October, 1887, was appointed United States manager of the com- 
pany, on the resignation of Mr. Duane, who had succeeded Mr. 
Lockwood. Mr. Marks has given a great deal of study to the prob- 
lems of building construction, and holds a certificate from the 
Science and Art department of the English government, having 
passed the advanced examinations in building construction. 


Mr. CHARLES LYMAN CASE was born in Chelsea, Mass., in 1850. 
He was prepared for college at Cambridge, but owing to delicate 
health was unable to pursue his studies; and, after some experience 
as clerk and school teacher, became a clerk in the insurance office of 
C. H. Case in Chicago. He has had a varied experience in the 
agency business in St. Louis and Chicago, and, at the time of his 
appointment as western manager of the London Assurance Corpora- 





CHARLES LYMAN CASE, 
Western Manager London Assurance. 


tion, had a large local agency in St. Louis. With all his active work 
as local and special agent, Mr. Case has found time to read law, and 
has been admitted to the bar. 





<> 
London & Lancashire. 


The London & Lancashire insurance company commenced busi- 
ness in March, 1862, and was admitted to do business in New York 
in the summer of 1879, having re-insured the Safeguard and ap- 
pointed its president as American manager. The manager of the 
company in Liverpool is Mr, Charles G. Fothergill. In this country 
the London & Lancashire has been famous for the numbers of con- 
panies whose business it has absorbed. 

Mr. Jeffrey Beavan, the present American manager of the 
London & Lancashire, came to this country in 1885 from the home 
office, where he had charge of the foreign business of the company, 
having been appointed associate manager with Mr. Yereance in the 
United States. In 1887 Mr. Yereance was elected president of 
another company and Mr. Beavan became sole manager. Since that 
time he has entirely reorganized the business of the company, which 
was formerly conducted by district managers. The company has 
now only two of these, Mr. John S. Belden in Chicago, and Mr. 
Wm. Macdonald on the Pacific Coast. 


CHARLES GEORGE ForHERGILL, the home office manager of the 
London and Lancashire Fire insurance company, was born near Lon- 
don in 1827, and entered the Westminster Fire office in 1850 asa 
clerk. He was made assistant secretary of the London oftice of the 
Royal about 1868, and sub-manager of the same company in 1871. 
November, 1874, Mr. Fothergill was appointed manager of the 
London and Lancashire. 














JEFFREY BEAVAN, United States manager of the London and 
Lancashire, was born in May, 1852, in Liverpool, England, and was 
educated in the same city. In June, 1870, he entered the office of 
the Royal insurance company as a clerk ; in 1874 was given a clerk- 
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CHARLES G. FOTHERGILL, 
Manager London and Lancashire. 


ship in the London and Lancashire ; was made foreign superintend- 
ent of the same company in 1880; joint manager of the United 
States branch in May, 1885, and manager in June, 1887. 


Mr. Joun 8. BELDEN was born in Warsaw, N. Y., September 
8, 1839, and has been a resident of Chicago since 1862. He began 





JEFFREY BEAVAN, 


Manager U. S. Branch London and Lancashire. 


his insurance career in 1865 as accountant with the Security 
insurance company, in which office he remained until 1871, and was 
connected with the Royal until 1872, then with the Imperial until 
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1873, and with the German-American until 1888. He was appointed 
Need agent of the London & Lancashire in 1888, having charge of 
fteen western states. 


Mr. Wo. Macpona.p was born in New York city January 31, 
1838. He began his business career in a jobbing dry-goods house 


JOHN 8. BELDEN, 
Manager Western Department London and Lancashire. 


in 1855, and afterward went to the Pacific Coast. In 1867 he was 
appointed local agent of the tna and Pheenix of Hartford in San 
Francisco, and a year later was appointed special agent for the 
former company. He has been surveyor of the Board of Fire 
Underwriters of San Francisco, special agent and adjuster for sev- 
eral companies, and in 1888 was elected vice-president of the Anglo- 





WILLIAM MACDONALD, 


Pacific Coast Manager London and Lancashire. 


Nevada. On the re-insurance of the Pacific Coast business of that 
company with the London & Lancashire, Mr. Macdonald was made 
the Pacific Coast manayer for that company. Before entering the 
insurance business, Mr. Macdonald was secretary of the San Fran- 











cisco & Oakland R. R., now owned by and forming a portion of the 
Central Pacific. He is Colonel of the Second Regiment of Artillery 
in the National Guard of California. 


—p— 


The Manchester Fire Assurance Company 


of Manchester, England, dates its articles of incorporation from 
1824. It does a fire insurance business only. In 1880 the Manches- 
ter established an agency in California for the Pacific coast, its 


JAMES BURNS MOFFAT, 
Manager and Secretary of the Manchester. 


business being conducted by Balfour, Guthrie & Co., under the per- 
sonal supervision of Mr. George W. Spencer, who is the insurance 
member of the firm. In 1890 the company decided to enlarge its 
operations in this country, and Mr. W. W. Dudley, then with the 
North British and Mercantile, was made United States manager, 
with headquarters at Chicago. 


Mr. JAMEs Burns Morratr was born in Scotland in 1846. His 
insurance career embraces a clerkship in the Scottish Union and 





WALTER WEBB DUDLEY, 
United States Manager of the Manchester. 


National; a connection of some fourteen or fifteen years with the 
Northern of London, during a portion of which time he was secre- 
tary of the Liverpool office; and, at the time of his appointment as 
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secretary and manager of the Manchester Fire, was connected with 
the Liverpool office of the London and Lancashire. His appoint- 
ment as manager of the Manchester dates from December, 1889. 


Mr. WaLTeER Wess Duptey, United States manager of the 
Manchester, was born in Guilford, Conn., and was brought up in 
Connecticut and Wisconsin. In 1867 he began the insurance busi- 
ness in La Crosse, Wis., and in 1870 went with the St. Paul Fire and 
Marine insurance company asa special for four years; then with the 
German-American as special agent, under the Chicago management. 
Mr. Dudley remained with the German-American for eight years, 
when he went to Dakota and engaged in the banking business. 
Returning to Chicago after three years’ absence, he was made the 
assistant manager of the western department of the North British 
and Mercantile insurance company; was afterwards superintendent, 
until his appointment as manager of the United States branch of the 
Manchester. 

Mr. GrorGE WILLIG SPENCER was born September 17, 1848, 
in Philadelphia, but his boyhood was passed in New London, Conn. 


a 





GEORGE WILLIG SPENCER, 


Pacific Coast Manager of the Manchester. 


He returned to Philadelphia in 1859, and engaged in business, until, 
in 1862, he entered the army and served to the close of the war in 
the 15th Penn. Cavalry, taking part in most of the battles of the 
army of the Cumberland. At the close of the war Mr. Spencer 
accepted a position as accountant with a commission house in New 
York, In 1868 went to California and entered the office of the 
‘Etna insurance agency, where he remained as accountant and spe- 
cial agent until February, 1880. He then accepted the position of 
manager of the insurance department of the firm of Balfour, Guth- 
rie & Co., representing first the London and Lancashire, and then, 
in connection with that company, the Manchester, Caledonian, and 
American of New Jersey. 





— 
North British and Mercantile Insurance Company. 


The North British insurance company was organized as a part- 
nership November 11, 1809, in Edinburgh; Scotland, for the purpose 
of transacting a fire insurance business, with a liability limited to 
the amount of its capital stock (five hundred thousand pounds) and 
its accumulated funds. The business of life insurance was added in 
1823, and in 1824 the association was incorporated. Subsequently 
the nominal capital was increased to £2,000,000, with £250,000 paid 
in. In 1862 the Mercantile insurance company, organized after the 
great fire of 1861, formed a union with the North British, and the 
name became the North British and Mercantile, with two head 
offices, one in Edinburgh and the other in London. The North 
British and Mercantile was admitted to New York in 1866, with 
Ezra White as its United States manager, and Charles E, White as 
assistant manager. 








Mr. Greorcr Henry Burnert, the home office manager of the 
North British and Mercantile insurance company, was born in Lon- 
don in 1886, He entered the service of the Northern insurance 
company in 1854, and resigned in 1861 to take an appointment as 
foreign clerk in the Mercantile, and was soon after, on its amalgama- 
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GEORGE HENRY BURNETT, 
Manager North British and Mercantile. 
tion with the North British, appointed superintendent of the foreign 
fire department. He was afterwards appointed manager of the 
North British and Mercantile, and holds that position at the present 
time. 


Mr. SAMUEL PHILires BLAGDEN was born in Boston, October 
3, 1840. He isa graduate of Williams college, and began business 


SAM. PHILLIPS BLAGDEN, 
U.S. Manager North British and Mercantile. 


in Boston in 1862. In 1866 he associated himself with Ezra White 
& Son, which firm then accepted the management of the North 
British & Mercantile. After equal partnership under firm names of 
White, Allen & Co., and Ezra White & Sons,.on the retirement of 
Mr. Ezra White, Mr. Blagden and Mr. Chas. E White were appointed 
managers, and, on the resignation of Mr. White, Mr. Blagden was 
appointed manager for the United States. 


Mr. Winu1aAM ALLEN FRANCIS was born in New York, January 
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18, 1855. He first became connected with the business of fire insur- 
ance in 1872 in the New York oflice of the Liverpool and London 
and Globe insurance company. In 1877 he was appointed second 





WILLIAM ALLEN FRANCIS, 
Assistant U. S. Manager North British and Mercantile. 


assistant manager of the North British and Mercantile, and in 1889 
assistant manager, a position which he has held since that time. 
—_—_— 





The Northern Insurance Company. 


The Northern commenced business in 1836, but was not char- 
tered till 1848. It was authorized to transact fire and life insurance. 
The company was admitted into the United States in 1876, where it 
conducts only a fire insurance business. Mr. James Valentine is the 
general manager, and Mr. H. E. Wilson secretary. James Robb 


JAMES VALENTINE, 
General Manager Northern Assurance Company. 


manages the fire department of the company in London. The man- 
agement in this country is divided into departments, of which Mr. 
George W. Babb, Jr., has New York and the Middle and Southern 
states. Howard 8S. Wheelock is the manager for New England; 
Warren F. Goodwin for the Central states; William D. Crooke for 
the Northwestern states, with headquarters at Chicago; and George 
F. Grant in charge of the Pacific department. 


Mr, JAMES VALENTINE, the general manager of the company, 
was born and reared in Aberdeen, Scotland, entered the office of the 














Northern insurance company when a boy, and has been promoted 
from one position to another until he became general manager. 


Mr. H. E. Wiuson, secretary of the Northern insurance com- 
pany at the home office, is a comparatively young man in the 
business. 





H. E. WILSON, 
Secretary Northern Assurance Company. 


Mr. JAmes Ross, the fire manager of the Northern, was pro- 
moted to that position from that of manager of the Manchester office. 
He is particularly familiar with the manufacture of textile fabrics. 


Mr. GeorcE W. Bass, JR., was born in Boston in 1847. He 
was engaged in the drygoods jobbing business from 1865 to 1870, 
since which time his business has been fire insurance. From 1870 








JAMES ROBB, 
Fire Manager Northern Assurance Company. 


to 1875 he was clerk in a Boston local agency; from 1876 to 1880, a 
local agent in the same city. He was afterwards general agent for 
the Commerce, special agent of the Northern, manager of the New 
England department of the Northern, and in 1889, on the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Hall, went to New York as the manager of the New 
York and Southern departments. Mr. Babb was one of the princi- 
pal organizers and chairman of the New England bureau of united 
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inspection, and is at present chairman of the Middle states inspec- 
tion bureau. 


Mr. HowarpD 8. WHEELOCK was born in Nova Scotia, Septem- 
ber 26, 1855, and was reared in Boston. He has been engaged in fire 
insurance since 1873, for a number of years in various positions in a 
Boston local agency firm. From 1888 to 1889 he was special agent 





GEORGE W. BABB, Jr., 
Manager New York and Southern Branch of the Northern. 


for the Royal insurance company of Liverpool, and in October, 1889, 
was appointed manager for the New England department of the 
Northern. 


Mr. GEorGE FRANCIS GRANT was born December 8, 1844, in 
Charlestown, Mass. In 1868 he became city solicitor in San Fran- 
cisco of the Hartford Fire insurance company. In 1869 was made 
special agent of the Pacific insurance company; in 1871, Oregon 


——_— = 








HOWARD 8. WHEELOCK, 


Manager New Englund Branch of the Northern. 


branch manager of the Firemen’s Fund in San Francisco; and from 
1874 to 1891 was special agent and assistant general agent at San 
Francisco of the North British and Mercantile. Since that date he 
has been the Pacific coast manager of the Northern Assurance Com- 
pany and of the London Assurance. 


Mr. WARREN F. GoopwIn is another Boston boy, having been 
born in that city in 1857. He began his insurance career in Feb- 











ruary, 1873, in the New York office of the London Assurance Corpo- 
ration as a junior clerk. He held various positions in the office, and 
was finally made special agent for New Jersey and Long Island. 
October 1, 1882, Mr. Goodwin changed from the London to the 
Northern Assurance Company as head clerk in the agency depart- 





GEORGE FRANCIS GRANT, 
Manager Pacific Coast Branch of the Northern. 


ment in the New York office. January 1, 1887, he was made man- 
ager of the central department of the Northern, with headquarters 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mr. Witt1am Dawson CROOKE was appointed manager of the 
northwestern department of the Northern Assurance Company Octo- 
ber 1, 1882. He was born in England in 1887, and removed to the 
United States in 1853; commenced his career as an insurance man in 
a local agency at McGregor, Iowa, in 1865. He was employed in 
1874 by the National Board in rating towns in Illinois, lowa, Wis- 





WARREN F. GOODWIN, 


Manager Central Department of the Northern. 


consin, Missouri, and Kansas; was appointed special agent of the 
western department of the Royal in 1875, and was chief clerk in the 
general agency office from 1879 to 1882, 
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WILLIAM DAWSON CROOKE, 
Manager Northwestern Branch of the Northern. 





—f— 
The Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society. 


The Norwich Union is one of the old conservative companies of 
England, commencing business in 1797 and transacting a fire insur- 
ance business exclusively. It entered the United States in 1879, 


HENRY S. PATTESON, 
President Norwich Union Fire. 


There has been no change in its home office or United States officials 
since its entry into this country 


Mr. J. Monrcomery Hare, the United States manager of the 








| Norwich Union, was bornin Princeton, N. J., January 20, 1842; was 
_ educated at the academy of the Episcopal church in Philadelphia. 
In 1859 Mr. Hare entered the office of the American fire insurance 
company at Philadelphia as clerk; left thiscompany in 1861 to enter 
the office of the Pennsylvania Fire. He entered the army as a private 


rr » 





_ CHARLES E. BIGNOLD, 


Secretary Norwich Union Fire. 


in the Keystone Battery, Pennsylvania Volunteers. Shortly after his 
discharge from the service, he came to New York and entered into a 
partnership with C. J. Frame, under the firm name of Frame & 
Hare, which firm afterwards became Frame, Hare & Lockwood. 
This firm represented as New York agents anumber of Philadelphia 
and New England companies, and were the United States managers 





J. MONTGOMERY HARE, 
United States Manager Norwich Union Fire. 


of the London Assurance Corporation. In May, 1879, Mr. Hare 
became resident manager of the Norwich Union Fire Insurance 
Society. 

Mr. ALanson F. LoskEE was born in New York city, October 2, 
1852. In 1870 Mr. Losee became a clerk in the office of H. & J. 
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V.N. Dorr and Co., fire insurance agents in New York city. In 
1873 he entered the employ of Frame, Hare & Lockwood as 
cashier. In April, 1879, Mr. Losee was transferred to the office of 
the Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society as cashier; in 1881 he was 





a aa 


ALANSON F: LOSEE. 
U. S. Branch Secretary Norwich Union. 


appointed chief clerk, and in December, 1887, was made branch 
secretary. 

Mr. GEORGE W. WENSLEY, the superintendent of agencies for 
the Norwich Union, was born in Providence, R. I., January 27, 1859. 
He entered the business of insurance as a clerk in the National Fire 
of New York in 1879 ; was afterwards engaged as clerk and examiner 





GEORGE W. WENSLEY, 
Agency Superintendent Norwich Union, in U. S. 


in the western offices of the Star, Citizens, and other companies, and 
since 1883 has been connected with the Norwich Union as examiner 
and superintendent of agencies. 











Phoenix Assurance Company. 


The Phoenix was incorporated and commenced business in 1782, 
and is confined by its charter to fire insurance. It came to the United 
States a great many years ago, but finding business here unprofitable 
retired, but returned again in 1879 under the management of A. D. 
Irving, who has since been its American manager. Mr. E, B. Clark 
is the assistant manager, and L. P. Bayard second assistant manager. 
Butler & Haldan are its Pacific Coast representatives, and D. B 
Warner is in charge of the Chicago Department. 

<— 


The Royal Insurance Company. 


The Royal Insurance Company was organized in 1845 and was 
one of the first of the English companies to do business in the 








JOHN H. McLAREN, 
Manager Royal Insurance Company. 


United States, and the first one that made a deposit under the 
insurance laws of New York. Its agency organization in the 





EDWARD F. BEDDALL, 
Manager New York Branch of the Royal. 
United States has always been a peculiar one, being divided into 
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districts, the managers of which are entirely independent of each 
other and report to the home office. The general representative of 
the company in the United States is Mr. Beddall of the New York 
office, who has charge of the company’s interests generally in the 
United States. The home office manager of the Royal has been for 
many years Mr. John H. McLaren. 


Mr. Epwarp Frrcw BeppALL was born in the county of Essex, 
His first connection with the insurance 


England, May 1, 1839. 


JOHN H. LAW, 
of John H. Law & Brothers, Cincinnati Managers of the Royal. 


business was as inspector of agencies in 1863 for the London branch 
of the Royal. Mr. Beddall was made manager of the Canadian 
branch of the Royal in July, 1871, and of the New York branch in 
July, 1873. He has, therefore, been connected with the Royal 
insurance company for nearly thirty years. He is also vice-presi- 





CHARLES H. LAW, 


of John H. Law & Brothers, Cincinnati Managers of the Royal. 


dent of the Queen insurance company of America; is a warden in 
the church of St. George the Martyr, and a member of the board of 
management of St. Luke’s Hospital, New York. 

In 1852 Dr. John $8. Law of Cincinnati was appointed to rep- 











resent the Royal —his being one of the first three appointments in 
the United States, and for many years this was the only Royal 
office in the west. The sons of Dr. Law constitute the present firm 
of Law Brothers, and were brought up in the business. The senior 
member of the firm is John H. Law, who was for many years asso- 
ciated with his father under the firm name of John 8. Law & Son. 





GEORGE W. LAW, 
of John H. Law & Brothers, Cincinnati Managers of the Royal. 
After his father’s death, he associated with him his two brothers, 
Charles H. and George W. 


Mr. Artuur GRANVILLE LANGHAM is a member of the firm of 
Barbee & Castleman, the Louisville managers of the Royal insur- 





ARTHUR G. LANGHAM, 
of Barbee & Castleman, Managers Louisville Department of the Royal. 


ance company. He was born in Leicester, England, April 24, 1855, 
and entered the office of Barbee & Castleman in 1873. Mr. 
Langham is also president of the Commercial Club Building Co., in 
Louisville, and secretary and treasurer of the National Building 
Loan Association. He is one of the executive committee and an 
organizer of the salvage corps at Louisville, and first president of 
the Kentucky and Tennessee association of fire underwriters. 

The Chicago branch office of the Royal was started in 1871 
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under the management of C. H. Case. Mr. Case continued the 
management alone until 1888, when his nephew, Mr. E. B. Case, 
with Mr. E. L. Allen, became associated in the management — the 
firm name being C. sat Case & Co. January 1, 1891, Mr. C. H. 
Case retired from the firm, and in connection with his nephew took 
the local agency of the Royal, leaving the management of the Chi- 
cago office to Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Allen’s insurance work has been chiefly with the Royal 





E. L. ALLEN, 
Manager Chicago Department of the Royal. 


insurance company. For five years he was a special agent and 
adjuster in the western department, and (excepting an interval of 
three years, when he was assistant general agent of the Insurance 
Company of North America, in the western department) has been 
associated with the Chicago office and western management of the 
Royal insurance company. 

ae 


The Sun Insurance Office. 


The Sun Insurance Office, or as it was known until the change 
of name last January, the Sun Fire Office, is among the oldest fire 





E. H. MANNERING, 
Manager Sun Insurance Office. 


insurance organizations in existence. It was projected by Charles 
Povey, who sold it to certain purchasers, who, under a deed of set- 
tlement in April, 1710, constituted themselves a company. We 











believe the first official statement made by the Sun of its assets and 
liabilities was made to the insurance commissioner of Kentucky 
only a few years ago, the laws of that State requiring a home office 
statement from all foreign companies. The Sun was admitted to 
New York August 1, 1882, under the management of Uri 8. Gilbert, 
vice-president of the Watertown Fire insurance company, the stock 
of which company had been purchased by the Sun. At the time of 
its sale the Watertown had a premium income of over a million dol- 





J. J. GUILE, 
U.S. Manager Sun Insurance Office. 
lars, so that the Sun stepped at once into a large business. On the 
death of Mr. Gilbert in 1886, Mr. Guile. who was then assistant 
manager, became the United States manager of the company. 


Mr. Epwarp Hit MANNERING, the secretary of the Sun Fire 
office, was born in London, Eng., in 1830, and appointed secretary 
of the Sun in 1882. 


Mr. Joun JONES GuiLE, United States manager of the Sun Fire 
office, was born in Liverpool, England, May 5, 1854—residing in 
that city until his removal to London in 1882. January, 1872, he 
became a clerk in the office of the Royal insurance company, where 
he remained until 1882, and then transferred his services to the Sun. 
In May, 1885, Mr. Guile was appointed secretary of the United 
States branch of the Sun; in May, 1886, was made assistant mana- 
ger, and in December of the same year manager, which position he 


has occupied ever since. 
—_$—— 


The Union Assurance Society. 
The Union Assurance Society of London was founded in 1714. 


It began business on the Pacific Coast in 1889, and in 1891 entered 
the eastern States, appointing as United States managers the agency 





HENRY H. HALL, 
Associate Manager Union Assurance Society. 


firm of Hall & Henshaw, Mr. Edward K. Beddall having joined 
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the firm at the same time. Its business here only being a year old, 
we have not included it in the tables of this supplement. 


Mr. Henry Harrinetron Hau of the firm of Hall & Henshaw, 
United States managers of the Union Assurance Society, was born 
in Boston, Mass , 1846. His first essay in fire insurance was as 
clerk in the agency of the Home insurance company in Boston. Mr. 





WILLIAM W. HENSHAW, 
Associate United States Manager, Union. 


Hall was for many years secretary of the National Fire insurance 
* company of New York; was appointed manager of the Northern 
Assurance company, which position he resigned, to enter the agency 
business with Mr. Henshaw ; and in 1891 was made manager of the 
Union. Mr. Hall has always been prominent among New York 
underwriters, has been president of the New York board, and for a 
number of years chairman of the committee on statistics of the 
National board. 





EDWARD K. BEDDALL, 
Associate United States Manager, Union. 


Mr. Wiuuram W. HensHaw was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
July 29, 1853. He became a clerk in the Long Island insurance 
company’s office in 1875; was with the London & Lancashire for 
some years, and afterwards with the Northern at the head of its city 
department. In 1889 Mr. Henshaw formed a partnership with Mr. 
Hall in the agency business. 


Mr. Epwarp K. Brppatu is a son of the manager of the 








Royal ; was born in London in 1866. In October, 1883, he became 
a clerk in the New York office of the Liverpool and London and 
Globe ; was made assistant surveyor of the Lancashire in 1884, and 
in 1891 entered the agency firm of Hall & Henshaw as associate 
manager of the Union. 





> 


United Fire Insurance Company. 


The United Fire was organized in 1877, as a tender to the 
Mutual Fire of Manchester, the latter company being restricted by 





JAMES N. LANE, 
Manager United Fire Insurance Company. 


its charter to England. It was organized to do a re-insurance busi- 
ness exclusively, and has never done anything else. In 1882 the 
United Fire was brought to the United States by Albo de Bernales, 
with Mr. Wood as assistant manager. Since the Palatine has ab- 
sorbed the Mutual Fire and came into possession of the United 
thereby, it is now the intention to amalgamate the two companies, 





WILLIAM WOOD, 
U. S. Manager United Fire Insurance Company. 


which are already under one management. They now write a joint 


policy in England. 

Mr. James Norru LAnw'is the home office manager of the Pal- 
atine and United Fire insurance companies of Manchester, Eng., 
the two companies being owned and managed by the same parties. 
Mr. Lane was born in England in 1841, and his first essay at insur- 
ance was in the office of the Royal. He was afterwards resident 
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| 
secretary of the Liverpool and London and Globe for the west of 
England at Bristol; manager of the Mutual of Manchester from 
1877 to 1890; and has been the manager of the United Fire of 
Manchester since June, 1877, and of the Palatine since its formation 
in 1886. 
Mr, WiL1L14M Woop is the manager for the United States of the 


United States Business of English 


United Fire insurance company. He was born in Scotland in 1847, 
and studied law in Glasgow. He was clerk in the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters from 1872 to 1877; with the Queen insurance 
company from 1877 to 1882, first in the agency department, and 
latterly in charge of the metropolitan district. In 1882 he was ap- 
pointed assistant manager, and in 1884 manager of the United Fire. 


Companies for Twenty-five Years. 


COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. 



















































































Years. Gross Assets. | Gross Liabilities. |Premiums Received.. Total Income. Losses Paid. Total Expenditures. Risks Written. Frena 
1871 $346,037 $127,840 $201,293 $201,293 $79,825 $125,378 $21,172,215 $210,245 
1872 515,909 305,642 444,886 444 886 451,150 553,899 43,117,314 514,336 
1873 552,125 322,883 656,637 656,637 392,776 503,577 67,376,811 811,443 
1874 | 748,775 367,054 756,353 756,353 379,799 569,902 69,879,512 911,280 
1875 | 790,593 430,987 767,555 767,595 322,308 925,056 71,577,044 912,585 
1876 | 813,390 389,494 596,877 596,877 296,218 466,170 61,336,141 710,661 
1877 | L189 197 566,238 902,012 931,074 475,830 756,982 78,177,228 1,031,610 
1878 | 1,494,046 581,398 891,324 940,943 418,786 676,774 123,467,091 1,090,941 
1879 | 1,653,391 881,088 1,218,101 1,293,116 749,006 1,118,923 | 160,782,375 1,440,817 
1880 | 1,885,329 980,864 1,294,795 1,352,208 703,718 1,078,474 198,475,441 1,652,043 
1881 | 1,997,581 1,088,541 1,359,919 1,417,086 800,017 1,218,658 217,007,697 1,780,380 
1882 1,894,414 1,191,299 1,593,944 1,655,682 1,010,585 1,515,419 269,597,720 2,084,427 
1883 | 2,327,686 1,837,134 1,620,947 1,685,935 980,049 1,501,120 175,452,325 2,109,854 
1884 | 2,366,578 1,460, 1384 1,897,997 1,969,356 1,152,915 1,748,305 249,010,632 | 2,370,603 
1885 2 409,782 1,490,234 1,898,069 1,968, 97 1,172,109 1,802,508 231,210,736 2'373,920 
1886 | 2,596,314 1,598,937 1,954,595 2,082,581 1,127,855 1,769,742 236,977, 704 2,426,232 
1887 | 2,716,026 1,785,670 2,148,797 2,222,071 1,169,982 1,868,701 242,865,316 2,458,949 
1888 2,807,874 1,869,352 2,287,616 2,354,766 1,402,520 2,136,649 253,690,397 | 2,583,831 
1889 2,890,988 1,881,200 2,390,554 2,466,464 1,722,866 2,508,463 260,455,308 | 2,666,563 
1890 3,234, 256 2,176,861 2,724,388 2,821,153 | 1,587,688 2,422,531 307,179,431 3,072,614 
1891 | 3,085,959 2,479,200 2,909,193 2,094,916 9) 1,886,652 2,761,828 318,548,777 3,289,190 
| $30,515,852 $31,529,988 | $18,242,574 $27,619,049 | $3,657,352,215 | $36,502,474 

GUARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY.. 

Years. Gross Assets. | Gross Liabilities. ‘Premiums Received. ‘Total Income. Losses Paid. Total Expenditures.| Risks Written. Pre 
1872 | $389,798 $34,777 $39,511 $43,692 $3,911 $11,047 $8,844, 664 $60,078 
1873 436,269 59,483 104,838 105,961 35,673 55,096 18,807,636 129,517 
1874 694,404 69,457 121,169 137,348 14,662 40,721 23,600,392 151,221 
1875 | 763,765 64,317 89,446 126,597 12,695 47,356 20,649, 223 117,576 
1876 773,305 60,681 102,678 138,583 40,091 102,812 23,254,411 135,057 
1877 818,146 99,768 140,257 172,792 30,422 91,757 34,099,832 192,374 
1878 885,364 110,610 152,702 190,091 58,401 99,912 34,118,913 204,879 
1879 861,973 151,872 200,366 240,416 162,131 198,574 40,499,012 281,273 
1880 | 944,761 228,195 332,149 368,449 143,942 262,164 53,484,643 378,080 
1881 1,050,515 320,342 420,146 458,140 210,456 379,478 61,582,256 ATT, 874 
1882 904,258 344,134 504,711 539,27 289,247 ATT, 774 69,161,828 576,568 
1883 1,256,250 473,961 685,513 701,655 308,587 538,540 94,720,449 832,700 
1884 1,216,634 455,533 635,708 653,062 421,384 654,973 84,328,440 726,844 
1885 1,335,074 498,015 679,826 715,875 344,478 590,122 86,348,839 784,878 
1886 1,367,479 572,162 726,158 762,698 382,752 649,150 93,032,566 836,854 
1887 | 1,391,924 598,559 707,031 743,852 405,999 690,287 90,738,020 822,269 
1888 1,492,214 679,609 830,352 875,148 422,487 776,791 109,075,279 947,684 
1889 1,521,021 756,669 843,293 895,533 485,579 866,820 117,075,907 993,023 
1890 1,785,587 1,011,996 1,103,099 1,139,269 458,825 904,150 170,496,920 1,354,802 
1891 1,684,717 1,050,219 1,093,937 1,138,158 762,908 1,206,264 161,264,000 1,372,480 

| — : : Z & 

$9,512,890 $10,146,587 $4,984,580 $8,648,788 | $1,895,183,230 $11,375,481 
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IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 



































Years. Gross Assets. Gross Liabilities. Premiums Received.| Total Income. Losses Paid. Total Expenditures. Risks Written. | ee eet 
1868 $556,505 $170,224 | $282,105 $283,847 $34,199 $126,600 $10,462,586 $63,884 
1869 647,975 309,786 540,652 587,307 481,402 674,445 71,687,109 679,008 
1870 605,677 388,727 612,100 622,803 456,130 662,661 77,877,489 728,499 
1871 1,064,647 589,108 1,214,464 1,215,894 686,237 1,028,279 139,561,225 1,387,961 
1872 1,348,507 1,070,081 1,422,154 1,424,075 1,267,658 1,754,186 174,758,323 1,772,081 
1873 904,497 579,063 974,552 976,435 929,374 1,296,509 109,881,584 1,206,120 
1874 922,625 413,954 502,867 504,503 282,117 464,355 64,566,489 590,552 
1875 996,463 314,363 409,934 411,525 171,508 319,012 | 49,767,563 432,151 
1876 908,529 267,972 319,313 356,168 162,581 249,817 | 34,484,365 362,027 
1877 855,824 235,926 327,258 363,751 202,856 291,019 38,483,869 392,720 
1878 899,037 237,589 372,501 411,008 176,976 299,088 42,613,383 439,701 
1879 928,900 261,764 409,320 455,887 291,318 426,271 | 48,637,171 471,946 
1880 996,202 310,083 505,884 554,365 281,680 433,993 62,172,154 576,637 
1881 1,030,998 339,119 495,840 542,930 344,605 494,770 57,290,882 078,118 
1882 922,664 435,670 647,278 697,920 418,638 616,556 75,045,429 803,485 
1883 1,352,905 727,585 1,119,347 1,170,248 679,768 1,007,249 108,908,521 1,311,554 
1884 1,478,580 755,045 1,014,170 1,072,568 679,009 1,017,049 99,796,845 1,241,125 
1885 1,589,991 756,829 1,022,651 1,087,080 642,012 988,095 95,159,894 1,233,387 
1886 1,620,506 820,073 1,011,815 1,066,768 641,362 985,303 103,118,857 1,229,156 
1887 1,583,332 824,733 1,024,023 1,071,847 670,588 1,015,695 109,878,283 1,246,269 
1888 1,613,871 858,935 1,017,415 1,058,791 617,167 » 976,389 109,120,892 1,241,915 
1889 1,617,038 888,190 1,087,912 1,135,910 704,429 1,093,543 122,857,657 | 1,320, 77 
1890 1,692,873 925,526 1,103,814 1,147,787 566,522 970,834 | 137,302,954 | 1,371,521 
1891 1,808,886 1,015,221 | 1,159,576 Th AEN Leal 903,415 1,348,449 169,447,027 1,456,399 

| | 
$18,596,940 $19,416,028 | $12,290,991 | $18,530,927 | $2,112,224,951 $22,136,936 























LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 















































Years. Gross Assets. Gross Liabilities. |Premiums Received., Total Income. Losses Paid. Total Expenditures.. Risks Written. eT ee argen 
1872 $353,207 $234,980 | $340,520 $340,520 $160,269 $226,138 $35,830,597 $368,683 
1873 425 457 225,658 434,174 434,174 269,332 365,505 48,805,642 583,850 
1874 558,444 290,460 558,498 558,498 166,771 301,792 57,952,317 684,228 
1875 509,563 282,286 . 565,813 565,813 325,022 447,961 57,246,492 681,029 
1876 495,109 282,162 499,660 505,196 301,757 443 610 54,410,495 598,976 
1877 143,727 318,147 481,183 486,449 288,880 434,331 517,965,167 584,369 
1878 826,305 435,991 | 661,994 662,286 305,175 506,708 12,347,810 | 760,776 
1879 878,899 510,314 750,938 750,938 510,854 750,624 86,661,262 | 865,598 
1880 1,509,363 756,459 937,109 937,109 598,097 900,813 116,400,565 | 1,108,076 
1881 1,502,581 706,164 971,508 1,010,020 579,974 889,083 116,446,808 1,153,628 
1882 1,106,318 719,468 1,048,463 1,099,283 723,451 1 062,532 121,872,382 | 1,240,385 
1883 1,455,315 813,818 1,091,456 1,151,316 766,483 1,115,372 127,955,734 | 1,307,236 
1884 1,488,322 806,372 1,047,504 | 1,128,000 753,079 1,097,150 126,701,643 | 1,305,054 
1885 1,513,228 845,026 1,178,144 | 1,231,640 724,249 1,096,205 134,524,688 1,400,157 
1886 1,498,187 879,033 1,175,887 | 1,229,384 705,216 1,095,394 137,630,652 1,429,934 
1887 1,642,195 970,251 1,236,994 1,299,091 909,782 1,323,330 148,580,856 1,530,090 
1888 1,706,412 1,025,457 1,319,927 1,386,680 897,398 1,349,184 164,618,051 1,590,805 
1889 1,880,682 1,124,073 | 1,154,982 1,521,760 996,809 1,503,019 181,535,862 1,772,486 
1890 2,010,219 1,315,463. | 1,657,057 | 1,737,161 1,008,515 1,588,274 201,841,387 2,009,689 
1891 2,901,392 2,573,624 2,804,298 2,883,752 1,337,267 2,458,968 419,475,209 3,262,045 
| $19,916,109 $20,919,070 $12,323,375 $18,955,988 | $2,468,803,619 | $24,187,089 













































































































































































72 THE WEEKLY UNDERAVER Tike 
LION FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Years. Gross Assets. | Gross Liabilities. Premiums Received.| Total Income. Losses Paid. ‘Total Expenditures.) Risks Written. Frente 
1880 $375,755 | $35,269 $58,786 $60,786 $2,686 $21,031 $7,424,079 $61,482 
1881 | 657,819 202,284 375,785 392,825 102,261 223,725 50,649,384 467,912 
1882 | 008,761 | 145,531 402,084 423,259 286,662 429,420 60,946,853 586,173 
1885 776,144 233,915 388,214 413,112 234,678 365,612 56,823,406 660,566 
1884 792,501 230,509 . 862,454 387,792 225,685 342,804 48,262,385 616,389 
1885 764,435 285,154 370,075 394,160 261,301 395, ae 46,793,361 635,576 
1886 803,283 304,998 386, 764 410,457 235,420 362,76 46,199,127 645,849 
1887 801,812 338,654 421,409 445,730 267,332 398, He 55,760,250 686,959 
1888 | 829,350 388, 222 434,716 460,409 274,313 413,420 58,127,588 722,801 
1889 783,244 388, 248 416,331 441,740 326,649 463,580 60,409,964 708,954 
1890 837,051 411,664 436,186 460,550 222,419 363,719 61,383,650 689,238 
1891 854,177 | AQT , 225 | 501,766 528,627 295,301 469,833 79,578,408 805,159 
$4,554,570 $4,819,447 $2,734,707 $4,249,858  $631,858,450 $7,287,058 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Years Gross Assets. | Gross Liabilities. Premiums Received. Total Income. Losses Paid. ‘Total Expenditures. Risks Written. | | Fremeanas breed sce 
1867 b2,101,489 | $982,648 $1,686,744 $1,808,831 $920,459 $1,316,012 $208, 210,377 
1868 2,286,052 1,074,825 1,739,620 1,867,887 954,925 1,403,824 | 204,491,468 $1,865,549 
1869 2,534,460 1,800,092 1,951 a 2,125,760 923,238 1,424,318 220,302,506 2,084,083 
1870 3,054,361 1,588,791 2,095,383 2,283,592 1,035,512 1,624,903 231,442,463 2,258,115 
1871 3,640,450 2,387,855 2,971, 739 3,163,901 4,361,845 5,122,653 344,084,173 3,217,712 
1872 4,165,290 2,873,700 3,501,246 3,733,101 3,631,559 4,484,999 429,538,988 3,865,149 
1873 3,383,469 2,272,246 3,127,872 3,292,179 1,980,234 2,874,270 348,365,416 3,524,810 
1874 3,771,533 2,048 381 2,708,533 | : , 869,604 1,127,292 1,883 421 310,406,506 3,055,091 
1875 3,824,316 1,927,197 2,328,140 | 2.501.229 929, 316 1,660,497 288,098,073 2,670,852 
1876 3,652,063 1,837,596 2,123,709 2,294,258 904,218 1,592,244 278,663,358 2,498, 246 
1877 3,959,901 2,191,769 2,553,710 2,718,059 954,467 | 1,603,917 351,888,743 2,939,811 
{878 4,301,897 2,438,839 2,422,126 2,600,583 1,266,619 1,971,220 377,192,477 2,911,177 
1879 4,376,961 2,069,915 2,095,522 2,792,128 1,813,971 2,604,794 438,085,677 3,182,665 
1880 4,462,065 2,647,030 2,664,248 2,842,639 1,456,485 2,286,309 431,237,871 8,252,758 
1881 4,777,590 2,948,482 2,877,737 3,086,872 1,750,488 2,620,264 455,670,824 3,472,696 
1882 5, 212 ,938 2,759,848 3,115,165 3,310,806 2,030, 764 2,961,787 475,949,485 3,778,298 
1883 9,771,960 3,195,448 3,403,019 3,605,841 2,029,516 8,023,277 528,439,136 4,360,754 
1884 5,941,475 3,360,480 3,611,625 3,814,348 2,172,559 8,240,385 519,100,015 4,484,428 | 
1885 5, 924, O11 3, 334,908 3,053,506 3,775,585 2, 035, 133 3,120,033 500,807,003 4,498,144 
1886 6,639,781 3,962,242 3,686,093 8,931,476 2,048,763 3,170,229 515,832,312 4,731,949 
1887 6,793,556 3,752,288 3,868,174 4,114,103 2,452,859 3,635,121 550,176,195 4,958,740 
1888 6,963,812 3,963,285 3,928,010 4,166,926 2,348,571 3,554,369 526,848,540 4,910,790 
1889 7,337,156 4,298,249 4,273,372 4,516,668 2,803,933 4,102,971 605,558,920 5,479,209 
1890 ie 459, 995 4,453,861 4,496,999 4,771,087 2, 467, 612 3,814,746 630,972,520 5,742,335 
1891 7,862,847 3, 002. 176 4,813,522 5,031,388 3. 152,174 4,619,188 670,335,604 6,074,626 
$76,097,619 $81,013,851 $47,552,442 $69,715,696 ei 280,008 100 $89,812,987 
LONDON AND LANCASHIRE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Years.| Gross Assets. Gross Liabilities. |Premiums Receiyed.| Total Income. Losses Paid. Total axpenditnresl| Risks Written. Frena 
| 
1879 | $775,003 $308,064 $421 354 $425,578 $103,849 $212,438 $90,187,694 $528,708 
1880 1,014,970 014,844 815,028 848 873 523,585 782,649 120,892,638 940,176 
1881 1,149,021 601,457 858,584 890,824 606,496 896,948 120,950,181 1,011,241 
1882 1,006,812 617,262 1,023,855 1,063,817 634,188 952,279 186,392,269 1,182,888 
1883 1,598,547 872,777 1,149,070 1,187,127 780,140 1,148,380 152,718,852 1,377,298 
1884 | 1,415,424 764,428 1,004,701 1,067,618 770,698 1,106,281 129,561,800 1,256,551 
1885 1,482,466 754,917 998,285 1,053,100 591,057 927,348 128,786,443 1,279,898 | 
1886 | 1,430,065 808,153 995,264 1,049,270 658,885 981,815 128,005,682 1,287,494 
1887 1,615,641 816,256 1,004,314 1,046,619 582,398 922,123 186,619,260 1,308,199 
1888 2,019,691 1,190,963 1,482,638 1,544,090 680,327 1,180,629 215,974,936 1,897,368 
1889 2,104,080 1,311,786 1,553,944 1,631,467 1,022,217 1,528,204 206,223,095 1,994,706 
1890 2,272,084 1,565,763 1,740,297 1,822,652 954,152 1,516,138 278,930,419 2,425,977 
1891 2,453,941 1,848,293 1,813,330 1,878,242 1,106,226 1,789,723 270,956, 159 2,772,950 
$14,855,664 $15,504,277 $9,009,163 $13,939,900 $2,116,199,428 | $19,258,454 
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LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 














































































































$35,443,871 





$37,481,982 








$23,479,304 








$34,507,322 











Years Gross Assets. Gross Liabilities. |Premiums Received. Total Income. Losses Paid. Total Expenditures.| Risks Written. | eke. arged 
1872 $472,422 $211,294 $301,636 $308,185 $98,871 $177,764 $39,193,087 $340,908 
1873 561,188 253,068 424,989 429 248 210,329 353,602 47,572,898 | 424 989 
1874 666,863 257,127 410,558 421,127 194,688 822,052 50,256,385 410,558 
1875 837,868 240,015 379,129 396,097 106,104 232,495 50,062,489 379,129 
1876 905,878 227,394 349,488 371,922 143,910 264,886 49 247,238 349,438 
1877 950, 695€ 256,795 387,365 414,366 185,698 336,482 56,187,723 387,365 
1878 1,116,018 320,056 479,642 519,807 162,853 822,022 64,520,446 479,642 
1879 1,157,775 366,886 519,556 562,306 339,942 510,540 70,858,353 519,556 
1880 1,287,503 441,506 642,469 687,469 337,656 539,721 83,132,483 649,366 
1881 1,406,279 539,702 756,546 808,728 473,218 712,585 91,946,778 756,976 
1882 1,176,732 594,203 883,336 916,787 560,716 849,114 100,576,026 884,771 
1883 1,416,788 672,148 790,897 843,172 616,968 888,653 110,194,468 1,027,313 
1884 1,363,998 596,849 664,036 715,388 485,332 | 721,285 97,481,444 858,183 
1885 1,412,481 571,779 685,280 735,130 439,566 | 672,012 91,188,087 845,728 
1886 1,524,144 580,610 702,680 757,184 371,461 | 609,263 97,184,091 | 857,785 
1887 1,543,995 621,302 706,763 755,888 468,275 710,486 106, 749,362 873,684. 
1888 1,593,044 686,485 839,562 890,387 511,843 803,974 121,138,878 979,158 
1889 1,661,054 748 647 868,056 922,733 576,926 | 892,270 138, 220,309 1,064,310 
1890 1,793,073 838,324 996,464 1,069,782 532,576 | 892,647 158,265,707 1,225,558 
1891 1,738,479 963,626 1,103,654 1,148,924 762,545 | 1,175,506 164,756,893 1,377,639 
eae | jeter SF 
$12,892,056 $13,669,575 $7,578,977 $11,987,209  $1,783,683,045 | $14,692,056 
| 
MANCHESTER FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Years. Gross Assets. Gross Liabilities. |Premiums Received. Total Income. Losses Paid. ‘Total Expenditures., Risks Written, | pee remas eberued 
| | 
1890 $660,439 $156,297 $152,311 $152,311 $76,346 $150,617 $19,170,840 $275,108 
1891 1,183,754 665,751 804,912 829,303 313,032 610,853 96,943,277 1,199,683 
| | 
$957,223 $981,614 $389,378 | $761,470 | $116,114,117 | $1,474,786 
| - 
NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Years. Gross Assets. Gross Liabilities. ipreminane Received. Total Income. Losses Paid. Total Expenditures. Risk Written. P Feralitiis CHASE od 
1868 $464,717 $230,636 $497 574 505,539 $244 729 $374,816 $51,586,507 $534, 237 
1869 773,879 379,588 802,265 817,365 248 991 77,037 86,197,782 862,782 
1870 1,340,522 635,084 1,104,877 1,185,922 819,730 1,147,946 122,223,834 1,226,056 
1871 1,563,872 902,990 1,377,445 1,398,548 2,812,586 8,208,944 160,286,344 | 1,510,682 
1872 1,691,767 1,228,757 1,747,258 1,824,339 1,580,548 2,022,168 199,454,836 1,910,571 
1873 1,647,808 876,375 1,421,051 1,505,549 949,193 1,394,738 | 146,719,544 1,648,091 
1874 1,680,874 871,601 1,326,473 1,376,501 557,383 932,165 | 112;3838,7'72 1,474,927 
1875 1,719,062 924,356 1,429,355 1,505,656 723,768 1,156,004 | 189,514,'781 1,581,504 
" 
1876 1,767,277 780,518 1,193,880 1,270,592 650,553 1,018,164 | 126,314,195 1,341,870 
1877 1,710,964 765,559 | 1,239,777 1,322,058 623,075 981,582 145,690,610 1,385,886 
1878 1,782,863 821,712 | 1,153,411 1,281,759 575,151 922,826 123,007,669 1,153,411 
1879 1,812,292 855,081 1,154,926 1,228,495 699,981 1,044,066 159,643,735 1,271,865 
1880 1,958,089 849 203 1,198,831 1,275,408 670,735 1,028,666 199,846,715 | 1,363,989 
1881 2,040,829 976,939 1,284,390 1,358, 232 801,006 1,190,704 232,078,619 | 1,534,063 
1882 2,956,992 1,118,508 1,910,488 1,981,466 1,061,762 1,584,020 292,412,583 2,108,936 
1883 3,264,426 1,885,338 1,687,611 1,794,661 1,194,285 | 1,730,546 260,018,551 2,055,812 
1884 3,301,748 1,877,192 1,529,181 1,651,085 1,034,180 1,552,181 220,025,598 1,928,766 
1885 3,421,871 1,406,286 1,693,082 1,822,851 1,009,806 1,551,762 210,050,008 1,998,616 
1886 8,378, 754 1,365,648 1,756,784 1,900,625 935,952 1,499,016 210,508,589 2,061 904 
1887 3,347,834 1,486,789 1,855,828 1,978,189 1,136,507 1,782,495 226,247,443 2,237,905 
1888 3,472,614 1,615,269 1,984,291 2,052,537 1,214,755 1,845,676 255,524,616 | 2,449,186 
1889 3,450,526 1,655,605 1,893,192 2,040,819 1,280,599 1,947,092 243,516,413 | 2,384,940 
1890 3,433,586 1,819,761 2,092,754 2,234,213 1,219,220 1,962,682 263,220,617 2,602,467 
1891 3,453,553 2,128,578 2,159,207 2,269,623 1,484,809 2,201,526 280,590,140 2,749,693 





$4,467, 018,496 





$41,378,109 


















































































































































74. THE WEEKTY UNDE RWiIR UE K: 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Years. | Gross Assets. Gross Liabilities. Premiums Received. Total Income. Losses Paid. Total Expenditures.; Risks Written. Prem 
1876 $561,308 | $161,354 $318,605 $341,905 $73,950 $155,072 $34,484, 365 $361,320 
1877 | 574,670 | 202,246 327,973 355, 282 172,286 | 259,807 38,483,864 392,720 
1878 671,910 | 226,085 372,135 399,719 162,664 284,544 42,442 883 436,724 
1879 | 754,846 256,309 409,382 438,535 290,326 423,164 48,637,171 471,946 
1880 855,609 | 310,083 505,884 536,809 274,995 419,409 62,172,154 576,637 
1881 877,509 | 339,119 495,840 528,657 342,369 484,795 57,290,882 578,118 
1882 942,684 | 352,546 546,338 581,567 392,334 570,679 60,930,584 639,496 
1883 1,296,427 503,522 660,425 698,370 451,809 685,224 75,964,396 811,405 
1884 1,294,527 574,244 801,190 842,081 528,420 814,433 83,240,820 962,700 
1885 | 1,339,541 | 618,475 | 832,961 876,970 531,304 838,917 98,615,825 1,013,868 

| | ; 
1886 1,388 677 621,922 | 832,158 881,761 460,500 759,110 108,219,050 1,020,058 
1887 1,459,025 766,351 936,826 983,219 521,095 867,528 129,562,639 1,125,065 
1888 1,496,473 817,213 977,479 1,022,282 622,030 978, 766 122,281,883 1,166,955 
1889 1,513,920 856,998 944,443 989,766 689,738 1,046,782 112,835,165 1,151,674 
1890 1,502,973 973,335 1,070,766 1,181,134 579,802 959,556 128,048,439 1,322,687 
1891 1,634,463 | 1,083,862 ay Galea 1,157,968 798,548 1,206,914 133,546,104 1,402,633 
| $11,149,532 $11,765,925 $6,891,670 $10,754,700 | $1,336,656,224 | $13,484,006 
NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 

Years. Gross Assets. Gross Liabilities. Premiums Received. Total Income. Losses Paid. ‘Total Expenditures, Risks Written. Prensa 
1879 $574, 701 $90,041 $180,356 $189,765 $26,125 $86,345 $26,497,591 $184,896 
1880 652,207 184,563 322,630 348,430 145,554 254,199 57,578,622 376,308 
1881 712,184 270,228 425,946 447,546 221,275 362,372 69,454,993 491,278 
1882 762,048 300,900 506,206 529,056 271,983 441,780 79,977,543 626,896 
1883 | 1,125,072 493,737 715,561 749,772 410,018 656,056 98,095,723 890,479 
1884 | 1,124,820 522,863 727,993 757,724 502,450 746,541 94,148 247 905,832 
1885 | 1,157,614 567,896 758,123 792,154 457,832 700,560 92,688,591 898,171 
1886 1,245,466 584,948 753,665 798,385 455,329 701,883 97,974,587 915,765 
1887 | 1,315,487 710,248 874,675 912,832 500,548 785,704 118,536,104 1,069,354 
1888 | 1,411,445 815,382 | 943,131 981,085 566,972 884,771 180,374,106 1,207,784 
1889 | 1,505,631 856,784 | 1,019,597 1,070,665 662,075 1,000,219 132,979,191 1,270,660 
1890 1,792,584 998,106 1,223,029 1,287,260 630,526 1,038,988 150,944,100 1,526,044 
1891 1,848,617 1,141,028 1,871,540 1,424,265 842,620 1,294,317 72,410,040 1,674,828 
$9,817,052 $10,288,889 $5,693,307 $8,953,185 | $1,321,659,388 $12,038,295 

PHOENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Years. | Gross Assets. Gross Liabilities. Premiums Received. Total Income. Losses Paid. ‘Total Expenditures. Risks Written. | Prem e 
1879 $451,748 $42,310 $38,813 $45,813 $6,756 $24,176 $9,787,349 | $64,330 
1880 688,557 295,498 454,786 480,288 167,147 305,263 67,181,663 530,688 
1881 782,617 908,708 708,072 730,252 413,763 632,610 104,518,951 833,083 
1882 1,108,227 649,653 915,601 944,711 603,666 882,387 188,715,018 1,172,651 
1883 1,522,999 | 972,328 1,200,431 1,242,855 712,419 1,079,126 175,297,980 1,518,527 
1884 1,503,476 1,043,101 1,227,811 1,271,416 841,422 1,233,005 181,789,277 1,575,941 
1885 1,744,741 1,207,375 1,814,705 1,863,370 1,050,521 1,653,401 312,227,136 2,266,728 
1886 1,887,175 1,254,605 1,400,519 1,461,504 816,698 1,300,250 203,619,414 1,815,724 
1887 1,285,881 1,451,768 1,402,924 1,451,768 971,649 1,450,273 226,321,109 1,924,920 
1888 | 1,858,874 1,339,948 1,364,417 1,401,357 947,598 1,416,194 224,962,627 1,856,102 
1889 1,966,132 1,414,634 1,295,692 1,354,592 955,432 1,402,772 242,925,542 2,022,261 
1890 2,096,728 1,644,575 1,784,706 - 1,841,626 901,892 1,491,109 270,894,563 2,416,666 
1891 | 2,546,894 1,891,770 1,917,989 1,956,909 1,165,603 1,810,042 361,270,809 2,744,158 
$15,526,466 $16,046,461 $9,554,566 | $14,680,608 | $2,519,006,438 $20,741,779 
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ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Years Gross Assets. Gross Liabilities. Premiums Received., Total Income. Losses Paid. Total Expenditures. Risks Written. Eee lame hee 
1873 | $1,827,984 $1,451,604 $2,062,596 $2,131,596 $1,837,227 $1,781,946  $172,181,810 | $2,245,889 
187 2,138,570 1,445,994 1,841,853 1,929,296 750,677 1,244,315 159,300,571 1,997,986 
1875 2,448,415 1,360,846 1,684,233 1,764,965 797,776 1,251,314 167,327,803 | 1,908,066 
1876 2,552,304 1,871,142 1,570,476 1,665,940 717,517 1,188,748 168,330,555 | 1,761,264 
1877 2,681,893 1,464,086 1,669,272 1,771,481 727,703 1,238,060 221,743,032 | 2,026,346 
1878 2,728,491 1,469,245 1,622,729 1,781,729 726,090 1,246,016 201,835,321 1,783,526 
1879 2,703,954 1,479,009 1,593,521 1,705,065 978,590 1,488,124 219,303,287 1,807,288 
1880 3,029,017 1,652,207 1,727,265 1,842,452 861,664 1,422,049 | 261,892,458 2,082,043 
1881 2,966,312 1,782,116 1,885,727 1,999,264 1,239,919 1,846,504 285,556,373 2,237,876 
1882 3,242, 747 1,888,935 2,201,215 2,306,551 1,228,403 1,916,394 | 325,653,659 2,674,931 
1883 4,187,680 2,292,804 2,470,066 2,609,331 1,452,896 2,236,287 | 369,691,200 3,072,448 
1884 4,444 774 2,461,183 2,524,885 2,678,755 1,603,483 2,386,809 396,068,207 3,230,939 
1885 4,712,899 2,377,471 2,453,217 2,625,238 1,484,062 2,211,505 341,760,033 | 3,209,554 
1886 4,830,132 ~ 2,500,580 2,453,085 2,645,297 1,417,568 | 2,199,211 350,321,917 8,163,073 
1887 4,845,195 2,709,323 2,492,748 2,690,041 1,554,657 2,364,969 375,445,275 | 3,229,086 
1888 5,233,694 8,035,721 2,854, 853 3,039,084 1,572,294 2,527,978 439,098,585 | 3,698, 764 
1889 5,406,736 3,306,742 3,097,212 3,276,740 1,735,924 2,771,841 | 493,239,065 4,025,998 
1890 5,973, 780 3,810,875 3,574,840 3,764,549 1,832,073 2,994,940 665,435,150 4,661,317 
1891 6,693,149 4,589,057 4,027,911 4,265,234 | 2,580, 258 3,986, 162 | 747,217,654 5,393,447 

| | | 
| $43,807,704 | $46,442,558 | $24,508,781 | $88,303,172 | $6,821,306,455 | $54,209,741 
SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Years, Gross Assets. | Gross Liabilities. |Premiums Received.| Total Income. Losses Paid. ‘Total Expenditures. Risks Written. Bee areed 
1880 $487,462 $32,895 $60,948 $64,898 $852 $19,836 $7,651,259 $63, 727 
1881 820,338 188,714 327,198 450,106 93,377 189,191 43,183,864 425,851 
1882 674,537 148,092 389,041 424,513 259,827 363,348 64,281,565 629,056 
1883 1,073,517 261,094 377,620 416,065 281,717 390,753 _ 67,076,898 724,492 
1884 1,114,547 273,590 363,057 403,281 223,746 336,644 59,819,680 676,706 
1885 1,153,219 371,057 374,744 416,559 243,635 301,808 62,288,188 746,738 
1886 1,332,050 401,762 414,646 458,268 212,818 336,800 67,433,337 811,505 
1887 1,421,749 466,517 498,315 046,256 249,873 408,543 80,842,159 911,857 
1888 1,525,911 514,461 473,028 526,820 253,784 395,651 84,079,763 912,658 
1889 1,673,759 530,880 502,876 564,327 304,033 504,540 90,444,133 967,121 
1890 1,895,232 625,431 600,083 668,391 256, 764 439,464 104,980,376 1,054,975 
1891 2,082,577 860,108 713,337 791,794 423,484 661,671 154,423,045 1,424,335 
$5,094,888 $5,731,278 $2,853,910 $4,398,249 $885,984, 267 $9,349,021 

| 
‘ SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 

Years Gross Assets. Gross Liabilities. |PremiumsReceived., Total Income. Losses Paid. Total Expenditures.| Risks Written. EE ht a eS 
1882 $1,095,229 $726,194 $390,973 $390,973 $164,154 $312,467 $115,810, 947 $1,153,950 
1883 1,475,784 973,641 1,078,610 1,114,821 620,995 1,033,104 130,411,670 | 1,304,526 
1884 1,477,933 1,285,255 1,219,960 1,271,034 782,913 1,242,787 145,165,374 1,496,572 
1885 1,712,361 1,184,211 1,161,758 1,223,879 799,387 1,262,779 146,414,603 1,463,294 
1886 1,666,681 1,117,475 1,076,640 1,185,078 715,618 1,180,180 139,617,482 1,306,158 
1887 1,811,043 954,421 970,059 1,040,256 718,095 1,037,514 113,188,159 1,162,058 
1888 1,926,203 1,034,533 1,102,064 1,161,071 647,089 1,012,768 128,177,333 1,370,349 
1889 1,956,331 1,138,721 1,211,377 1,284,169 795,101 1,212,406 147,303,351 1,583,133 
1890 2,222,725 1,397,800 1,455,218 1,520,967 765,351 1,234,539 175,236,949 1,935,672 
1891 2,010,368 1,653,516 1,755,176 1,826,344 1,122,748 1,723,459 219,030,017 2,347,591 
$11,421,835 $11,968,592 $7,131,451 $11,202,003 | $1,460,3855,885 $15,123,303 
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UNITED FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Years. Gross Assets. Gross Liabilities. |Premiums Received.| Total Income. Losses Paid. Total Expenditures.| Risks Written. Prepnne 
1882 $855,526 | $473,087 $911,568 $922,202 $237,766 $481,454 $32,926,650 $196,825 
1883 | 1,090,593 | 708,211 1,144,586 1,166,258 742, "664 1,094,368 137,079,219 1,709,239 
1884 856,652 577,206 874,430 905,413 873,076 1,181,892 35,660,208 363,385 
1885 | 792,522 462,923 822,278 847,579 593,406 832,140 80,585,350 932,328 
1886 1,060,165 630,144 1,131,481 1,163,308 595,247 905,848 121,942,428 1,250,644 
1887 1,188,794 778,455 1,233,182 1,264,444 905,066 1,298,142 124,890,230 1,480,433 
1888 | 1,058,396 716,160 1,128,114 1,259,659 1,014,892 1,829,625 142,082,903 1,339,085 
1889 | 1,099,426 685,105 997,866 1,036,410 724,283 1,051,281 114,111,670 1,215,912 
1890 | 1,131,768 731,170 1,119,467 1,151,918 689,634 1,035,165 111,281,478 1,295,857 
1891 | 1,309,199 948,472 1,326,197 1,364,366 907,578 1,840,357 138,966,187 1,504,140 

$10,689,169 $11,081,552 $7,283,062 $10,550,262 | $1,034,526,813 | $11,287,848 












































RECAPITULATION. 
‘ = Paes i ‘ae P remiums 

NAME OF BE Rae ants OF Se ee eo Pete | “Premiums Re- Total Income. | Losses Paid, (be ewig thy Risiaawaitiens ‘charged 

Commercial Union, ; . | $8,585,959 $2,479,200) $30,515,852) $31,529,938) $18,242,574! $27,619,049) $3,657,352,215| $36,502,474 
(1871-1891 inclusive, 21 years.) 

Guardian Fire and Life, : : 1,684,717 1,050,219 9,512,890) 10,146,587) 4,984,580) 8,648,788) 1,395,183,230| 11,375,481 
(1872-1891 inclusive, 20 years.) 

Imperial, s : : 1,808,886 1,015,221) 18,596,940) 19,416,028) 12,290,991) 18,530,927) 2,112,224,951) 22,136,936 
(1868-1891 inclusive, 24 years.) 

Lancashire, : , 2,901,392) 2,578,624) 19,916,109) 20,919,070) 12,328,375} 18,955,988} 2,468,808,619} 24,187,089 
(1872 1891 inclusive, 20 years. ) 

ILO, : 854,177) 497,225, 4,554,570) 4,819,447 2,734,707 4,249,858 631,858,450 7,287,058 
(1880- 1891 inclusive, 12 years.) 

Liverpool and London and Globe, 7,862,847) 5,002,176 76,097,619 81,018,851) 47,552,442) 69,715,696) 10,436,693,100| 89,812,987 
(1867-1891 inclusive, 25 years.) : 

London and Lancashire, ‘ 2,453,941) 1,848,293 14,855,664) 15,504,277; 9,009,163) 13,939,900} 2,116,199,428) 19,258,454 
(1879-1891 inclusive, 13 years.) | , ' 

London Assurance, : ; 1,738,479) 963,626 12,892,056 18,669,575 7,578,977; 11,987,209) 1,783,683,045) 14,692,056 
(1872-1891 inclusive, 20 years.) 

Manchester, : : 1,183,754 665,751 957, 223 981,614 389,378 761,470 116,114,117 1,474,786 
(1890- 1891 inclusive, 2 years. ) 

North British and Molanes 3,458,558 = 2,128,578) 35,448,871] 37,481,982) 23,479,304) 34,507,822) 4,467,018,496 41,378,109 
(1868-1891 inclusive, 24 years.) 

Northern, . ‘ 1,634,463) 1,083,362) 11,149,582) 11,765,925 6,891,670) 10,754,700) 1,386,656,224) 138,484,006 
(1876- 1891 inclusive, 16 years.) 

Norwich Union, . : 1,843,617) 1,141,028 9,817,052) 10,283,889 5,693, 307 8,958,185) 1,821,659,388) 12,038,295 
(1879-1891 inclusive, 13 years. ) 

Pheenix, ; 2,546,894 1,891,770 15,526,466 16,046,461 9,554,566) 14,680,608) 2,519,006,488) 20,741,779 
(1879- 1891 inclusive, 13 years.) 

Royal, . : 6,693,149) 4,589,057) 48,807,704) 46,442,558) 24,508,781) 38,303,172} 6,321,396,455) 54,209,741 
(1873-1891 inclusive, 19 years.) 

Scottish Union and National, 2,032,577 860,103) 5,094,888 5,731,278) 2,853,910) 4,898,249 885,984,267 9,349,021 
(1880-1891 inclusive, 12 years.) 

Sun Insurance Office, . ‘ 2,510,368) 1,653,516 11,421,835) 11,968,592 7,131,451) 11,202,003) 1,460,3855,885) 15,123,303 
(1882-1891 inclusive, 10 years.) 

United Fire Insurance Company, 1,809,199 948,472) 10,689,169 11,081,552 7,288,062) 10,550,262) 1,034,526,313) 11,287,848 
(1882-1891 inclusive, 10 years.) | 

Grand Totals, $46,097,972 $30,386,221 $330,849,440 $348, 802,624 $202,502, 238 $307,753, 386 $44,064,715, 621| $404, 289,423 
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Is it possible to so frame a percentage co-insurance 
clause that it will be understood by plain people who are not 
experts in fire insurance? Mr. Henry Evans of the Con- 
tinental has written a letter to the New York Sun to ex- 
plain that a man having five hundred dollars insurance on 
one thousand dollars worth of property, with the eighty per 
cent. co-insurance clause, would not, in case of total loss, be 
put off with five-cighths of the face of his policy, that being 
the interpretation put upon the clause by a correspondent of 
the paper and endorsed by the editor. if the co-insurance 
clause is to come into general us2 it ought to be so clearly 
expressed that intelligent men would not be misled by its 
language. We are not going at this time to undertake to 
frame an unambiguous co-insurance clause, but is not the 
ingenuity of underwriters equal to the task ? 


Ir is a quite common mistake of the fresh water critics of 
fire insurance to assume that the difference between income 
and expenditures represents either profit or loss in any given 
year. So the Troy Times quotes the figures of income and 
expenditures of companies for 1891 from the World Almanac, 
and does what the Almanac editor did not do, credits the 
difference as profit by carrying it to surplus. Every one 
familiar with the business knows that there was no surplus 
earned in fire insurance in 1891, but that, on the contrary 
the liabilities of companies were increased $7,420,000, while 
the assets only increased $445,000, leaving a shrinkage of 
nearly seven millions. We suppose it would be asking too 
much of daily papers to ask them not to write about matters 
that they do not understand, as that would circumscribe their 
range of topics very materially, but they might at least 
refrain from misquoting so good an authority as the World 
Almanac, thus making it the scapegoat for their own 
stupidity. 





Tue ANNUAL CYCLOPEDIA OF JNSURANCE, for 1891, is now 
in the market, having been completed this week, and issued 
by ‘‘The Underwriter Printing and Publishing Company.” 
We shall not attempt a review of the volume, which con- 

‘tains four hundred and thirty-two pages—about forty pages 
more than than last year—preferring to leave its shortcom- 
ings as well as its excellences to the critical pens of our 
contemporaries. In range of topics it certainly exceeds any 
insurance publication extant. As examples we quote a few 
under two letters. Under A, we find a description of the 
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accident policy; an account of the organization of the Inter- 
national Association of Accident Underwriters; accountsjof 
the meetings of the Actuarial Society, and the American 
Faculty of Actuaries; the organization and list of officials of 
the Alabama and Arkansas insurance departments; anti- 
compact and anti-rebate laws, covering some eight pages; 
sketches of various insurance companies whose names begin 
with A, and a variety of lesser topics. The letter A occupies 
the first twenty-seven pages of the book. The letter L, 
covers forty-six pages, and gives the legislation and legal 
decisions of the year. The letter P, covers between ninety 
and one hundred pages, and gives policy forms, both assess- 
ment and life, and all the standard or state forms for fire 
insurance, with their various ‘‘clauses.” The price cf the 
Cyclopedia is the same as last year, two dollars by mail, 
prepaid. 





THE Boston Standard announces, in what seems to 
be an authoritative way, that peace has been declared be- 
tween the Equitable Life, the New York Life and the 
Mutual, and that the new policy of the New York, which 
threatened a rumpus, is not so bad after all, that it has been 
misunderstood, and does not mean all that the advertise- 
ments declared. Our readers will remember that we took 
this view of the policy some weeks ago. This, however, 
leaves the companie: open to the suspicion of having worked 
a bit of clap-trap for advertising purposes, and such a sus- 
picion would not be altogether unfounded. For example we 
have seen, within a week, an advertisement of the Hquita- 
ble, which sets forth that the free tontine policy of that 
company is like a bank draft, payable on demand. It is 
not many years either, since the New York Life said, of this 
same policy, that there was ‘‘no ground for subverting the 
time honored safeguards of business,” and that the incon- 
testability clause gvas ‘‘a mere catch-penny device to flatter 
and beguile the ignorant and the unthinking.” The circular 
closed with these words: ‘‘The New York Life does not in- 
sure against willful misrepresentation and fraud, and it does 
not wish intending insurers to think it does. It has ever 
been found ready to pay promptly all honest claims, and 
its record is untarnished. The contrary position invites 
fraud by promising immunity to it.” In truth the recent 
circular of the Equitable seems to have been modeled upon 
that of the New York Life, and the whole thing suggests 
that ancient fable which told in graphic language what a 
difference it made whose ox was gored. 





THERE is one thing we like about Mr. Moore, the presi- 
dent of the Continental, and that is that he not only thinks 
but gives utterance to his thoughts. That has always been 
a characteristic of the presidents of the Continental, so that 
it ig not an unusual exhibition. We are quite sure that. 
President Moore makes a mistake in the vehicle which he 
chooses, and that his circulars would get more publicity at 
less expense to the Continental if he were to put them in the 
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columns of some newspaper. Still we are not going to let | benefits which it did not intend to grant in its contracts? 
this mistake deter us from giving them publicity in the | 


columns of THz WEEKLY UNDERWRITER, whenever they 
seem to be of sufficient public importance. Now we have 
a circular (reprinted in our issue of last Saturday) on deduc- 
tions from premium for co-insurance, in which Mr. Moore 
presents from the experience of the Continental, some very 
strong reasons for the use of the co-insurance clause with- 
out at all making the reasons prominent. He says that in 
the experience of that company in cities having fire depart- 
ments, sixty-eight per cent. in number are under one 
hundred dollars in amount ; fifteen per cent. are over one 
hundred dollars and under twenty-five per cent.; seven 
per cent. are between twenty-five and fifty per cent.; five 
per cent. between fifty and eighty ; and five per cent. total. 
We do not remember to have seen so full a statement of 
percentages before, nor so clear a vindication of the necessity 
for a co-insurance clause if we are ever to attempt to secure 
equitable ratings. The risk of loss is what is paid for, and 
the risk is practically the same in each case when buildings 
and stocks are properly rated. In the figures of his circular 
Mr. Moore shows the actual velue of co-insurance in reducing 
rates. 





WE could not think of abridging, in the slightest degree, 
the following article from last Saturday’s Standard. From 
the quotation from Milton with which it begins, down to 
the delicious close, its character forbids the thought that it 
was in any way responsible for the unprecedented hot 
weather which its publication ushered in. What the tem- 
perature would have been during the past week without 
this bit of printed coolness, we forbear to inquire: 


** Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war.’’ There are times 
when the plowshare is preferable to the sword and the pruning-hook to the 
spear. Thereis no time when reckless mud-slinging, such as we haye wit- 
nessed in a number of insurance wars, should not give way to the ameni- 
ties of a good-tempered, honorable competition. All friends of life 
insurance, we are sure, will be glad to know that the threatened hostilities 
between some of the giant companies have been abandoned and that peace 
and good will have assumed the place of the anonymous circular and bitter 
denunciation. It is safe to say that the three largest New York life 
insurance companie: are working in harmony now and for the best interest 
of life insurance in general. 

This happy condition of affairs has been brought about simply by per- 
sonal interviews, first between Messrs. Hyde of the Equitable and McCall of 
the New York Life. Later Mr. VcCurdy of the Mutual was called to take 
part in the amicable adjustment of apparent matters of difference. The 
interviews, happily, were characterized by evidences of the most friendly 
feelings between the three gentlemen named and have resulted in a com- 
plete restoration of the entente cordiale. 

Evidently a widespread misapprehension in regard to the conditions and 
intentions of the accumulation policy of the New York Life, intensified by 
misrepresentations, some intentional and some unintentional, was the 
cause of the threatened warfare. But tbe policy in question, when care- 
fully weighed in the balance of impartiality and fairness and in the light of 
further information and investigation, contains little if anything entitling 
it to either abuse or bitter, adverse criticism. As stated in our last issue, 
army and navy risks are charged an extra premium, as formerly. Under 
the head of incontestability both the policy and prospectus say, ‘* No con- 
ditions after one year except that the premium be paid.’”’ In other words, 
all the restrictions of the policy come under the one-year condition. As 
for the term ‘no conditions,” used in the prospectus in referring to suicide, 
dueling, cr violation of Jaw, such cases are governed by the provisions of 
the public statutes. The no-condition clause applies also to residence, travel 
and occupation, and if these are not covered sufficiently by the one-year 
condition a closer scrutiny of the surroundings and intentions of applicants 
must be practised by the company before issuing its policy. 


Did the presidents of the Equitable and Mutual Life mis- 
understand the conditions of the new policy, or did they 
intentionally misrepresent it? On the other hand, was the 
New York Life guilty of a lot of clap-trap advertising of 


The truth is that this description of the new policy which 
the Standard gives us is not in accordance with the policy 
itself, nor the application, and it is so far from fulfilling the 
advertisement of it that if one had the small-pox the other 
would not be exposed. 


UNDER the: heading ‘‘ An Irish Verdict,” the Traveler’s 
Record for July quotes a portion of our comment upon the 
ordinary settlement of-life insurance policies, and says that 
we have stated its case well. The remarks in which we 
indulged would fit the case of any other mutual life insur- 


ance company as perfectly as they did that of the Connecti- 


cut Mutual. In this era of so-called liberality we have 
sought to make clear some few instances where liberality to 
claimants may be better described under the word justice. 
We used the Connecticut Mutual to illustrate the point 
because we had a fancy that Mr. Batterson’s. grievance was 
not what it appeared to be, and that he had failed to state 
it clearly. In this we appear to have been right, as he 
asserts in the July Record that he does not say, and never 
has said, that the Travelers could furnish insurance cheaper 
than the Connecticut Mutual or any other company. This 
seems to clear the ground of any further controversy between 
the two companies, a controversy in which neither party was 
entirely blameless. We do not think that there can be any 
question that the reserve assumptions of our Life companies 
are ample for the security of their policies, but there must 
always be a certain amount of assets which go into the 
statement but which do not fulfill the requirements of a 
reserve. They are market values above par, cash in bank, 
temporarily unproductive real estate, uncollected premiums, 
etc., which it would be injudicious, to say the least, to use 
as assets, taking interest bearing assets to divide. For 
that reason all companies carry more or less surplus un- 
divided and the growth of that surplus in any company 
need not be a source of disquietness to the policy-holder if 
he is, some day, to get his share of it. Directors may 
safely be trusted with the declaration of dividends, but 
they ought not to keep the share of any policy-holder in the 
surplus funds of the company beyond the maturity of his 
policy and then turn it over to the survivors. To the extent 
that this is done the surplus becomes a tontine fund, and 
whenever the directors think it is larger that is necessary 
they give it to the survivors. 


WHILE we are upon this controversy, now we hope ended, 
it may not be amiss to point out instances in which the com- 
batants have neglected to do each other justice. In Colonel 
Greene’s pamphlet he states as a possible or probable reason 
for the advocacy by the Travelers of the stock plan, that 
under it the Travelers’ stock has increased from $130,850 to 
a million. To persons who do not know the history of the 
Travelers insurance company this is misleading. It would 
be much more to the point to say that had it not been for 
the accident business of that company, which has carried 
not only the dividend but the main portion of its expense 
account, the Travelers might long ago have been numbered 
with the other dead companies which have essayed to doa 
life business on a low rate stock plan. There is, we believe, 
no question about the truth of the statement made by the 


| Travelers, that ‘‘no holder of a life policy has ever contri- 








buted one cent to any stock dividend ever paid by the 
company, and no cash dividend was paid from the life 
department until 1891, after a continuous business of twenty- 
six years ; anl the whole amount paid to date is not equal 
to the postage, stationery, and traveling expenses.” Equally 
at fault is the Travelers Record in charging the Connecticut 
Mutual with juggling with figures in its reserve assumptions. 
Here we quote a paragraph from its article : 


The Connecticut Mutual in its report to the insurance departments, 
January 1, 1892, gave the surplus on policy-holder’s account on a four and 
one-half per cent. basis as $9,557,497.79. The rateof interest actually earned 
is admitted to have been better than five per cent. That answers the ques- 

tion why we stated the aciual surplus at $9,500,000. ‘‘The Record knows, 
and Mr. Batterson knows,” that itis the grossest kind of injustice to tell 
the claimant for a policy maturing in 1892 that there is only $5,000,000 sur- 
plus, because ‘‘ our standard” of interest was changed in 1582. When the 
policy matures, fact takes the place of theory; and the policy-bolder is 
entitled to his share of what there is in fact, and not what there 
would have been if the company had only only earned three per 
cent. The matured policy has a very different claim upon the surplus 
from that of the premium payer. The policy claim is for a full and 
final adjustment of the entire interest in the company, first for the 
face of his policy (the amount insured), second the contribution to sur- 
plus (bis own capital), and third ‘‘ whatever incidental profit there 
may be” from other sources; for these are admitted to be the property of 
the policy-holder. In computing the reserve on outstan ing policies, the 
rate of interest anticipated isan important factor in determining the com- 
pany’s liability; an assumption of three per cent. would do no wrong to 
new members, but wc uld so deplete the apparent surplus as to seriously 
wrong the owners of maturing policies woo buiit it up and forthe great 
part ‘‘ownit.” If the policies maturing in 1832-3 should receive a po -t- 
mortem dividend from surplus determined on a four and one-half per cent. 
basis, it would be no more than they deserve. To settle with them ona 
three per cent. basis, when better than five per cont. had been earned 
through the whole life of the policy and by the income from the present 
inyestmen:s is secure for some years to come, wouid return to them less 
than they “ own;” but to give them nothing from surplus, paying only the 
face of the old policy, isa grievous wrony. The assumption of “ten per 
cent. and $25,000,000”? would be no more ridiculous than an assumption of 
zero, which robs the dead of a just claim. 


The Record ought to be pertccily well aware of the fact that 
the laws of Connecticut would not permit the Connecticut 
Mutual to make a dividend from ‘surplus determined 
upon a four and a half per cent. basis.” The four and a half 
per cent. law of Connecticut was made for a special pur- 
pose and that purpose was distinctly not that of making 
dividends. As we have already said, we thoroughly agree 
with the Record that when policies mature in a mutual 
company equity is not satisfied by the mere payment of 
the face of the policy if the company has a surplus, but 
its arguments would have been stronger if it had nut manu- 
factured for the Connecticut Mutual a fictitious surplus and 
insisted upon giving Mr. Batterson a final settlement upon 
that basis. It is not conducive to rational controversy to 
overstate one’s case, and some of the rest of us have rights 
in that surplus that cannot be determined when Mr. Bat- 
terson’s policy is paid, 











fFacts and @Opintons. 





THE annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Association of 
Fire Insurance Agents, held at Reading, Pa., July 20, was the 
most successful in the history of the association. Agents 
from all parts of the state met at Ermentrout & Deisher’s 
office, and proceeded via the Neversink Mountain Electric 
Railway to the Neversink Mountain Hotel. After luncheon, 
the annual meeting was held which was of much interest to 
all present. Captain A. C. Bayne, of the tna of. Hart- 
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ford; William A. Arnold, president of the Reading insur- 
anee company; E. C. Irvin, president of the Fire Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia; C. C. Bombaugh, of the Baltimore 
Underwriter and W. N. Kremer, president of the Middle 
Department were elected honorary members. Officers were 
elected as follows: President, Frank R. Lieb of Harris- 
burg, Pa.; vice-presidents, W. G. Eno, George E. Wagner 
and W. C. Helmbold ; treasurer, G. F. P. Wagner; secre- 
tarv, John L. Paul, Indiana, Pa.; corresponding secretary, 
J. H. Musser, Harrisburg, Pa.; executive committee, F. L. 
Hitehcock, George W. Lenhart, T. J. Trout, J. 8. Hoard, 
Sainuel Bausman, W. M. Deisher, W. B. Flickinger, F. G. 
Sweeney and John E. Colt. Erie was selected for the place 
for the next meeting, which will take place the third Wed- 
nescdav in July, 1898. After the meeting, an excursion was 
taken to Clapperthal Park, where several hours were spent 
enjoving the beauties of that resort. At nine o’clock the 
banquet was held, at which the following toasts were re- 
sponded to: ‘‘Address of Welcome,’’? by Geo. P. Zeiber of 
Reading, ‘‘The Insurance Field,’’ by Captain A. C. Bayne 
of Hartford; ‘‘The Middle Department,’’ by W. M. Kremer, 
Philadelphia; ‘‘ Pennsylvania Association of F. 1. A.,’’ by 
F. R. Lieb of Harrisburg ; ‘‘ Pennsylvania Insurance Com- 
panies,’’ by E. C. Irvin of Philadelphia; ‘‘The Insurance 
Press,” by Dr. Bombaugh ; ‘‘Our Hosts and their City,” by 
W. B. Flickinger of Erie. 


ABOUT one hundred business houses of Louisville have 
joined the Business Men’s Insurance Bureau, which is to 
ignore the licensed fire.insurance companies in Kentucky, and 
offer its business to the lowest bidder, wherever he may be. 
Among the firms which have signed this compact are 
Robinson, Petit & Co., J. M. Robinson & Co., D. Altsheler & 
Co., J. T. 8S. Brown & Co., Frank A. Menne & Co., Charles 
Rosenheiin & Co., and Applegate & Sons. Alluding to the 
scheme of these people, the Louisville Insurance Herald says : 

The Business Men’s Insurance Bureau or brokerage association will be a 
costly affair. No manager competent to discriminate among companies 
can be employed for anything but a good, round salary, and this, with 
other expenses, wil! carry the cost up to $4,000 or $5,000 per year. If poli- 
cies can be obtained for an average cost of fifty cents on $5,000,000 of insur- 
ance, the premiums will amount to $25,000 per annum. Here will be an 
annual expenditure of nearly $30,009 annually without any certain indem- 
nity in return, and (in case of litigation over losses) the privilege of going 
toa distant state to enter suit for losses. If the Louisville business men 
expect any of the board companies to retreat from the schedule plan, they 
are counting without their host. 


AT the meeting of the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters, 
last Tuesday, the expected report of the committee on co-in- 
surance was not forthcoming. The committee asked for fur- 
ther time which was granted, and may now delay its report 
until the fall months in order to secure a full attendance 
when the matter is brought up. This delay may also 
affect the New England Insurance Exchange, which, although 
not connected with the Boston board, would naturally be in- 
fluenced somewhat by the opinions of the latter. The Ex- 
change holds its midsummer meeting to-day, but is likely not 
to touch the matter, as it,would have probably done had the 
board committee reported. 


THE conference of fire underwriters at Hartford, announced 
in our issue of last week, began on Monday last and continued 
three days, the sittings being held both in the daytime and 
evenings. The purpose was to consider the ‘ universal mer- 
eantile schedule’? devised by the committee of which Presi 
dent Moore of the Continental is chairman, and to receive 
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suggestions from officers and field men of companies. 
Moore, Silvey and Richards of the schedule committee were 
present, and the South Eastern Tariff Association was repre- 
sented by Clarence F. Low, the New York State Underwriters 
Association by President Hedge. and the New England Insur- 
ance Exchange by ex-President Crosby, Chairman Turner, 
and others. Among the Hartford insurance men who assisted 
were Messrs.. North, Knox, Mitchell, Galecar, Stillman, 
Goodnow, Rice and Turnbull. The result of the conference 
will be a revised edition of the schedule which will be known 
as the ‘‘ fifth proof.”’ 





THE growth of the expense account in the transaction of 
Chicago fire insurance business is beginning to receive a 
good deal of earnest attention from companies, says the 
Chicago Tribune, which adds: 


A Chicago underwriter, who has given this subject some study, thinks 
the cause of this increased expense account is largely due to the system 
that the companies have dropped into for the last few years, in establishing 
two or three agencies in various places instead of the established plan of 
one agency in each city. The secondary agency was at first called the 
**German” agency, and was usually run by some German living in the out- 
skirts of the city, whose business was nearly ail dwelling houses, and loss 
ratiosmall. In consequence of the amount of laborin proportion to pre- 
miums, a Jarger commission than usual ‘was allowed to the so-called 
**German” agency. The success of a few companies in pushing this line of 
business has led to a large development of it, and also to what is called the 
second agency system or the “double headers.’? Company managers have 
been led into establishing second and third agencie3 in various cities on the 
theory that a second agency was wholly for dwelling and small non- 
hazardous risks, and consequently the increased rate of commission was 
allowed. But the practice now is quite different from the original theory. 
The second agents, while they get twenty-five and thirty per cent. commis- 
sion, which is about ten per cent. more than the regular agents, write all 
classes of risks and frequently make worse loss ratios than the first agent. 
That is one of the most potent factors in the increase of expense that has 
occurred in the last five years, and is one that is the hands of the companies 
to regulate if they wish. 





A MEETING was held on Wednesday by the companies in- 
terested in the building of the New York Biscuit company, 
damaged by fire Tuesday, and a committee was appointed to 
investigate the amount of manufacturing done therein at the 
time of the fire. It appears that for about $450,000 of the 
$500,000 insurance on the building a guarantee was given that 
no manufacturing should be done until its equipment with a 
sprinkler system was complete and accepted by the New York 
board. At the time of the fire the system was not complete, 
and of course had not been accepted by the board. The in- 
surance loss will be from fifteen to twenty per cent. of the 
lines written. 


A SOUTHERN department has been established by the 
United Fire and Palatine of Manchester, England, composed 
of the states of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana. Texas and 
Arkansas, and lL. M. Finley, president of the Sun Mutual in- 
surance company of New Orleans, has been appointed man- 
ager. 





New HAMPSHIRE life underwriters were entertained upon 
the occasion of their bi-monthly meeting, at Nashua, on 
Monday by John D. Chandler, local agent of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life. Commissioner Linehan, the Mayor of Nashua 
and other invited guests were present. The trip included a 
dinner at Lawndale Gardens and a ride about the city. 





THE plate glass insurance companies’ war rages with in- 
creased intensity. Warrior Beemer charges the New York 
P. G. with an attempt to steal one of its agents, and Warrior 


Messrs. | 


Kennedy declares that he is going for all the good agents, and 
glories init. Also, that one seeking equity must do equity, 
which aphorism is severe on the belligerent Beemer. 





OVER one hundred of the Boston industrial agents of the 
John Haneock paid a visit to their seventy colleagues in 
Providence last Saturday, and were entertained by the latter 
in true Rhode Island style with an excursion to Rocky Point, 
a clambake, and all the other joys that appertain to such 
occasions. Superintendent of Agencies H. T. Culver and 
Superintendent 8. 8S. Voshell of the Boston industrial office 
were present, the latter particularly happy in the possession 
of a fine gold watch his agents had given him the day before. 





At the annual meeting of the agents of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life last week, I. Kaufman, of Minneapolis, was 
awarded the gold medal and broom for having written the 
largest amount of insurance for the company in the past year. 
The amount of new business written during the first six 
months of the year by all the agents was $33,887,094. 





THE rumors about the retirement of the Jersey City 
insurance company from business have been followed by the 
announcement that the Liverpool and London and Globe has 
re-insured all its business, and that it will go out of existence. 
The Jersey City was doing an agency business in thirteen 
states outside of its own. It is thirty-six years old. 


Work has been started upon the burying of Boston’s fire 
alarm wires. For the present a trunk line cable will be laid 
only from the headquarters to Northampton street in the city 
proper, but the outlying districts are to be eqnipped with 
the underground service as soon as possible. The first cable 
will be in working order by September. 


THE association of the agents of the Penn Mutual Life 
held their ninth annual meeting at the Wellington in Chicago 
on Tuesday and Wednesday. The sessions were fringed with 
festivities in and out doors. A number of the officers and 
trustees of the company went on from Philadelphia to help 
make the meeting a great success. 


THE resolutions adopted by the directors of the Phenix of 
Brooklyn regarding the death of General Agent Burch, have 
been handsomely engraved and with a fine portrait of Mr. 
Burch, make an appropriate memorial of the lamented gen- 
tleman, for presentation to the representatives of the coim- 
pany everywhere. 


THE companies which neglected to file their annual reports 
of April 80 by July 1,with the comptroller-general of Georgia 
and thereby became liable to the fine of $500 each, were the 
Home of New York, Guardian of London, Germania Life of 
New York, Mutual Life of Kentucky and five assessment 
concerns. 


THE final dividend of $2.12 has been declared by the liqui- 
dators of the Factors and ‘l'raders insurance company of New 
Orleans, which makes eighty per cent. in all paid to the stock. 
holders. All other claimants have been satisfied, says the 
States. 


BROCKTON, Mass., boot and shoe manufacturers say that 
under the new tariff their rates are advanced about fifty per 
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cent., and a mutual company of their own would be just the | 


thing now to meet the situation effectively. 


THE Louisiana Life Underwriters’ Association has ap- 
pointed President T. H. Bowles delegate to the national con- 
vention in New York in September, with power to select his 
associate delegates. 


THE proposed Syracuse fire insurance company may be 
named the Onondaga and it may have a capital of $500,000, 
and doa general agency business. Two companies are now 
talked about. 


THE Life Underwriters Association of Coluinbus, Ga., has 
been organized, with G. G. Miles as president, D. F. Wilcox 
vice-president, and M. J. Moses secretary and treasurer. 





THE eighty per cent. co-insurance clause has been decreed 
upon manufacturing buildings and contents of mercantile 
houses in Detroit, Mich., with certain exceptions. 





FIRE insurance rates will be reduced at Tacoma, Wash., 
on September 1, in consideration of the improvements made 
by the city in its water supply. 


THE Commercial Alliance Life has closed its Chicago 
agency. 





THE Delaware compact is to go into effect August 1. 








j3crsonals. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS, 


Agviculturel of Watertown: Delesderniers & Perrin, agents for the New 
York metropolitan district. 


Allemannia of Pittsburgh; Dickson & Boyd, San Francisco, Cal. 


Geimania Life: Jacobs & Nelson of San Francisco, general agents for Cali- 
fornia, succeeding George Easton & Co. 


Manufacturers and Builders Fire of New York: Dickson & Boyd, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Merchants of Newark: Henry French, special agent for Iowa. 


Milwaukee Mecbanics: Samuel W. Brown, Boston, Mass., tranferred from 
Obrion & Russell. 


Insurance Company of the State of Penasylvania: C. R. Critchell of Denver 
manager of a newly established **mountain’’ department. 





Mr. R. W. Ransom has accepted an offer from the Chicago Tribune to 
become its nigbt evitor, and published his farewell in last Saturday’s 
issue of the Standard, whch journal he has edited with cleverness 
and industry the past nine months. 


Mr. Franklin H. Gifford, a very well known member of the office force of 
the Niagara Fire in New York, committed suicide on Saturday at his 
home in Jersey City by shooting Limself. A sudden attack of insanity 
is the supposed cause. 


Mr. Samuel G. Howe, snecial agent for the Equitable Fife and Marine of 
Providence for New England, goes to the Phenix of Brooklyn on 
August 1, and W. H. Boutelle takes the vacated position. 


Ex-Governor Henry J. Gardner of Massachusetts who was a general agent 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life several years, died at Milton, Mass., 
July 21, ot cancer, aged seventy-four years. 


Mr. G.C Morant. assistant manager of the fire department of the Com- 
mercial Union of London, is at St. John’s, Newfoundland, adjusting 
the company’s losses at that place. 


Mr. James D. Bailey bas been appointed acting manager for the Insurance 
Company_of North America at San Francisco, during the illness of 
Manager Mitchell. ‘ 


Vice-President R. 8. Rust of the Union Central Life has been elected“pres- 
ident of the Wesleyan Female College of Cincinnati. 


Messrs. Samuel H. Pulliam & Co., at Richmond, Va., have given up the 
agency of the Niagara Fire of New York. : 











United States Congress—A Bill to Establish a 
Bureau of [usuranee. 


National 





The following bill has been introduced in the house of 
representatives by Mr. Pattison of Ohio (president of the 
Union Central Life insurance company), and has been re- 
ferred to the committee on interstate and foreign commerce. 


A Bill to promote commerce by regulating insurance among 
the states. 
Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives of 
the United States of America in congress assembled. 


SECTION 1. That the provisions of this act shall apply to 
every corporation engaged in transacting the business of in- 
surance among the states: Provided, however, That the pro- 
visions of this act shall not be deemed to apply to any 
corporation transacting the business of insurance wholly 
within the state, territory, or of the District of Columbia 
under whose laws the corporation was authorized or organ- 
ized, or to corporations of a purely religious, charitable or 
benevolent character, but the commissioner of insurance 
herein provided for shall be authorized to determine 
upon the facts whether the corporation is of a purely 
religious, charitable, or benevolent character. The term 
‘‘charter,’? as used in this act, shall include declara- 
tions of organizations, deeds of settlement, partnership, 


and individuals engaged in transacting the business of 
insurance. The term ‘‘corporation’’ shall include as- 
sociations. companies, societies, and individuals who en- 


gage in the business of insurance. The term ‘‘insurance”’ 
shall apply to indemnity of every kind for loss or damage to 
property or health, as well as to provisions for the benefit of 
familv, estate, or person. The term ‘* United States bond” 
shall be held to mean all classes of bonds or evidences of debt 
from the United States which are now or may hereafter be 
issued on the faith of the United States by the secretary of 
the tressury in pursuance of law: that words importing the 
singular number may include the plural, and words importing 
the plural may be applied to the singular. The word ‘‘ per- 
son mmay extend and be applied to co-partnerships, associa- 
tions, companies and corporations; and the word ‘‘ party” 
shall be held to extend to and include either or all parties 
named in the act, accordiug to the sense demanded by the 
context. 

Src. 2. That there shall be established in the treasury 
department a separate bureau, which shall be charged with 
the execution of this and all other laws that may be passed 
by congress for the regulation of the business of insurance 
among the several states. The chief officer of the bureau 
shall be called the commissioner of insurance, and shall be 
under the direction of the secretary of the treasury. He 
shall be appointed by the president, by and with the advice 
and consent of the senate, and shall hold his office for the 
term of four years, unless sooner removed by the president. 
He shall receive an annual salary of $5,000, to be paid in 
monthly installments. For the purpose of providing for the 
expenses of said insurance bureau. said commissioner of 
insurance shall at the beginning of each year, with the 
approval of the secretary of the treasury, make an estimate 
of the amount it will require to pay all the expense of said 
department for the ensuing year, including all salaries for 
the commissioner’s deputies. clerks. and other employees, 
stationery, blanks, rents, and every other expense connected 
with the same departinent, and he shall then apportion said 
total expense to all the companies authorized to do business 
under this act. Said apportionment shall be made according 
to the net assets of said companies. If, at the end of said 
fiscal year, it is found that the amount assessed and collected 
is less than the sum actually expended said commissioner, 
with the approval of the secretary of the treasury, shall make 
an additional assessment on said company in the same 
manner as said original assessinent was made. If, on the 
other hand, a larger amount is collected than is used, then at 
the end of each of said years the surplus shall be returned to 
companies pro rata. He shall employ all necessary clerks, 
who sball be appointed and classified by the secretary of the 
treasury as provided by law, and shall designate one of said 
clerks to be his deputy, who shall possess the power and 
perform the duties attached by law to the office of commis- 
sioner during a vacancy in such office and during his absence 
or inability. 

Within fifteen days after the notice of his appointment 








the commissioner shall take and subscribe the oath of office 
prescribed by the Constitution and laws of the United States ; 
and he shall give to the United States a bond in the penalty 
of $50,000, with surety, to be approved by the secretary of 
the treasury, conditioned for the faithful discharge of the 
duties of his office. Neither the commissioner nor his deputy 
shall be interested, directly or indirectly, in any insurance 
company or business. He shall devise, with the approval of 
the secretary of the treasury, a seal with suitable inscription, 
a description of which, with a certificate of approval of the 
secretary of the treasury, shall be filed in the office of the 
secretary of state, with an impression thereof, which shall 
thereupon become the seal of office of the commissioner of 
insurance. Every certificate and all other papers issued by 
him in pursuance of any authority conferred in him by law, 
and sealed with his seal of office, shall be received in evidence 
in all places and courts whatsoever ; and all copies of papers 
in the office of the commissioner, certified by him and 
authenticated by such seal, shall, in al cases, be evidence, 
equally and in like manner as the original ; and on impression 
on paper shall be as valid as if made on wax or paper. 

There shall be assigned to the commissioner of insurance, 
by the secretary of the treasury, suitable rooms, and he shall 
supply said bureau with the necessary furniture, stationery, 
fuel, lights, and other proper conveniences for the transaction 
of the business of his office. He shall have authority to in- 
quire into the management of all corporations subject to the 
provisions of this act, and shall keep himself informed as to 
all business matters of said corporations, and shall have the 
authority to obtain from such corporaticns full and complete 
information necessary to enable him to perform the duties 
and earry out the objects for which this bureau was created ; 
and he shall have the privilege and authority to examine all 
books, papers, and everything pertaining to the business or 
management of said companies or corporations at any and all 
times he may deem necessary or expedient, and he shall have 
power to require the attendance and testimeny of witnesses and 
documents and papers and books relating toany matter under 
investigation, and to that end may invoke the aid of any court 
of the United States to require the attendance and testimony 
of witnesses and the production of books, papers and docu- 
ments. And any circuit ecurt of the United States within the 
jurisdiction of which such inquiry is carried on may, in case 
of contumacy or refusal to obey a subpeena issued to any cor- 
poration subject to the provisions of this act, or other person, 
issue an order requiring such corporation or other person to 
appear before said commissioner (and produce books and 
papers, if so ordered) and give evidence touching the matter 
of inquiry: and any failure to obey such order of the court 
may be punished by such court as a contempt thereof. The 
claim that any such testimony or evidence may tend to crimi- 
nate the person giving such evidence shall not excuse said 
witness from testifying ; but such evidence, or testimony shall 
not be used against such person in the trial of any criminal 
proceeding. That the commissioner of insurance under this 
act shall be authorized to adopt a standard of solvency equal 
to but not greater than that of the state of New York for 
assessment life and accident companies doing business on the 
assessment plan, and fire insurance companies doing business 
on the mutual plan. 

SEc. 8. That every corporation authorized to engage in 
the business of insurance, under and in pursuance of the 
laws of a state or country in which such party resides, 
and has a place of business, shall, before engaging in such 
business in the United States, if a foreign party, or in any 
other state than that in which such party resides, if not 
foreign, file in the office of the commissioner of insurance, a 
declaration, in which shall be set forth the following state- 
ments on information, to wit: The business proposed to be 
done, whether fire, marine, life, guaranty, health, accidents, 
or otherwise; the name under which the business is to be 
done, the place where its principal office shall be located, the 
ainount of capital to be pledged to the business, and the nuin- 
ber of shares into which the capital of said corporation shall 
be divided, a copy of its charter and by-laws, and if a foreign 
company, a copy of the laws of its country relating to its 
branch of insurance, and a statement that such declara- 
tion is made to enable the parties to avail themselves of 
the advantage of this act, and for no other purpose; 
and such declaration may be amended, from time to time, 
with the approval of the commissioner. Such declaration 
shall be signed by the persons so proposing to do business as 
aforesaid, except in the ease of corporations organized under 
state laws or the laws of a foreign country, and having 
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directors and executive officers, which shall, in all cases, be 
acknowledged by the president or secretary of such corpora- 
tion before a notary public, or a judge of a court of record, or 
a United States foreign minister or consul. 

Each party shall, before commencing business under this 
act. make a special deposit with the secretary of the treasury 
of United States bonds, as follows, to wit; Fire and marine 
insurance corporations, when organized under the law of the 
United States, or of any of the states, territories, or District 
of Columbia, to the amount of two hundred thousand dol- 
lars; fire and marine insurance corporations organized under 
the laws of any foreign nation, country, or government to the 
amount of £500,000 ; life and health, guaranty, casualty and 
accident, and all other classes of companies, to the amount 
of $100,000, which bonds shall be safely kept until they 
shall be otherwise disposed of in pursuance of the provisions of 
this act. The secretary of the treasury, however, at his dis- 
cretion, may accept other securities, such as first mortgages 
on real estate, worth at least twice the amount of money 
loaned; city, county. and state bonds of par value of said 
United States bonds as said deposit from all companies organ- 
ized within the United States. The secretary of the treas- 
ury is hereby authorized and directed, at the request of the 
parties desiring to make, or having made, such deposit, to re- 
ceive and cancel United States coupons, and to issue in lieu 
thereof registered bonds of like amount. But no bonds shall 
bé received or deposited at a rate above their par value, and 
all securities deposited under any of the provisions of this act 
shall be safely kept in the vaults of the treasnry in the same 
manner as those deposited by national banks. 

Src. 4. That whenever any party shall have complied 
with the preliminary requirements of this act it shall be the 
duty of the commissioner, upon satisfactory proof thereof, to 
furnish to such party a certificate of such compliance and au- 
thority to issue policies and transact the business of insurance 
in such department as is named in his preliminary declara- 
tion; and thereafter such party shall have authority and 
power to transact the business proposed in any and all parts 
of the United States and territories thereof, and shall be sub- 
ject to no other regulations or imposts other than those enacted 
from time to time by the congress of the United States, and 
by the state in which the company is organized. The 
commissioner shall, upon application, furnish certified copies of 
such certificate and authority, and such copies may be used in 
evidence for or against the party to whom issued with the 
same effect as the original. Stockholders organized under a 
general or special law of any state, which shall avail them- 
sclves of the provisions of this act, shall be liable for all con- 
tracts made in any state or territory as if made in the state 
in which the association company or corporation is located, 
and not otherwise. Any person acting as agent under the 
commission and instruction of any company doing business 
under this act in any state or territory, other than that in 
which such company is located, and who shall have a certifi- 
cate from the commissioner of insurance of the national 
bureau, shall be taken and held to be the attorney of such 
company on whom process of law may be served. 

Src. 5. That whenever final judgment shall be recovered 
against a depositor upon a liability assumed or incurred in 
business done under this act in a court of record having juris- 
diction of the parties and the subject-matter, and execution 
shall be issued and returned by an officer unsatisfied, such ex- 
ecution or a copy thereof and a copy of the judgment roll, 
certified by the clerk of the court rendering the judgment, 
may be presented to the commissioner of insurance, who shall 
forthwith give notice to such depositor of the judgment and 
execution so presented, and require him to show cause within 
sixty days, or such further time as the commissioner shall 
for satisfactory reasons extend, why bonds or other securities 
of such depositor should not be appropriated by sale and ap- 
plication of the proceeds to the payment of such judgment, 
debt, execution, costs, and costs of the commissioner for 
notice, sale, and so forth. If such depositor shall appear and 
desire to be heard, the commissioner shall grant a hearing 
to the parties, at such time and place as he may limit and 
appoint, and upon such hearing shall determine the questions 
upon which the parties shall have taken issue; and from his 
decision either party may, within ten days, appeal to the 
treasurer of the United Statgs, whose determination shall be 
final and ‘conclusive. The commissioner or treasurer may 
extend the time for final decision, for any reason which he 
deems sufficient ; but upon final decision of the treasurer, or 
of the commissioner, if not appealed from, it shall be the 
duty of the commissioner, unless such depositor shall make 
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payment within ten days, to cause to be sold at public auction 
so much of said deposit as will liquidate the debt, interest, 
and cost, and all cost of sale, and apply the same to the pay- 
ment thereof. Such depositor shall, within ten days after 
such sale, deposit with the secretary of the treasury such 
additional bonds or securities as hereinbefore deseribed, as 
shall equal in amount those so sold, and in failure thereof 
shall forfeit all the advantages secured by this act, and have 
its business under this act closed up by the commissioner. 

Src. 6. That the bonds or securities transferred to and 
deposited with the secretary of the treasury, as herein pro- 
vided, shall be held exclusively for the purpose of securing 
performance of the undertakings of the depositors until such 
obligations as have arisen out of business done under this act 
shall be discharged or otherwise terminated ; and during the 
time that such depositor shall conform to the provisions of this 
act he shall be entitled to collect 1egularly the interest upon 
such deposit. If, however, the interest upon any of said bonds 
or securities is collected by the commissioner of insurance or 
the secretary of the treasury, the same shall be paid over to 
said depositor at the time itis collected by said commissioner 
or secretary of the treasury. It shall be the duty of every 
depositor, at least once in each fiscal year, to examine and 
compare bonds and other securities deposited with the books 
of the commissioner and with his own accounts, and if found 
to be correct to execute to the commissioner, in a book to be 
prepared for that purpose, a certiticate setting forth the differ- 
ent kinds and amounts thereof, and that the same are found 
in possession of the secretary of the treasury at the date of such 
certificate ; a duplicate of the certificate shall be executed by 
the commissioner. Such examination nay be made by any 
person appointed for that purpose by the depositor. Anv 
corporation availing itself of the provision of this act shall 
have the right to appeal to the secretary of the treasury from 
any ruling or act of the commissioner of insurance. 

Sec. 7. That it shall be the duty of every party and of 
the president (or vice-president) and secretary of every cor- 
poration doing business under this act, annually, on the first 
day of January, or within sixty days thereafter, to prepare 
and transmit to the commissioner of insurance, under this 
act, a sworn statement of the condition and affairs of such 
party or corporation for the year ending the thirty-first day of 
December next preceding, exhibiting facts in answer to ques- 
tions as set forth in the forms for statements. which the com- 
missioner shall furnish to all corporations applying for the same. 
The commissioner is hereby authorized to address inquiries to 
any party or corpuration doing business under this act, in rela- 
tion to its doings, conditions, or any matter connected with its 
transactions, and it shall be the duty of the party and of the offl- 
cers of any corporation so addressed to reply promptly to such 
inquiries. It shall be the duty of the commissioner to cause 
to be prepared and furnished to every party and corporation 
doing business under this act printed forms or statements re- 
quired by this act, and to cause the information contained in 
the statements herein required to be arranged in tabular form 
and prepared in a single document for printing, which he shall 
communicate to the secretary of the treasury at such date 
as he shall designate It shall also be the duty of the com- 
missioner to transmit authenticated copies of every annual 
statement herein provided for to the officers of each state 
charged with the enforcement of insurancelaws. Corporations 
transacting business under this act shall not be required by 
any state other than the state under whose laws it was or- 
ganized to make other and separate statements. 

Sxc. 8. That whenever, from the annual statements herein 
required or from any other information, it shall appear to 
the commissioner that the liabilities of any party or cor- 
poration doing business under this act are, according to the 
laws of the state under which said party or corporation was 
organized, less than its assets, according to the laws of said 
state, it shall be the duty of the commissioner to notify the 
party or the officers of said corporation to make good its 
financial condition according to the laws of that state, and if 
this is not done within sixty days after notice he shall refuse 
certificate, or, having issued certificate, he shall require said 
party or corporation to surrender its certificate of authority to 
transact business under this act, and publishin one newspaper, 
at least, at the capital of each state and territory and Wash- 
ington City a notice that such party or corporation is not au- 
thorized to transact insurance among the several states; and 
he shall further notify the proper officer charged with the exe- 
cution of insurance laws of the state where the defaulting 
corporation have been denied the privileges of this act, And 
it shall not be lawful for any party or corporation under this 


= 


act to transact the business of insurance among the several 
states whenever an examination of its affairs by the commis- 
sioner, which examination he is hereby authorized to make, 
shall show that the value of its liabilities exceed that of its 
assets. 

Skc. 9. That no person shall act as agent or solicitor for 
any corporation transacting business under this act until all 
the provisions of law have been complied with as evidence by 
the certificate herein provided for. That any person or officer 
of a corporation violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon conviction 
thereof in any district court of the United States within the 
jurisdiction of which such offense was committed, be subject 
to a fine not to exceed five hundred dollars for each offense. 

Src. 10. That no eorporation shall do business under this 
act as a fire or marine, fire and marine, insurance company, 
and as a life insurance company at the same time. That no 
such corporation doing business under this act shall expose 
itself to any loss on any one fire or inland navigation with a 
hazard exceeding ten per centum of its capital stock if a stock 
company ; on ten per centum of its assets if a mutual com- 
pany. 

SEc. 
issue a certificate to transact business under this act to any 
life insurance corporation until there bas been filed in his bu- 
reau a certificate, under seal of the insurance officer of the 
state where the corporation applying was organized, setting 
forth the value of all policies in foree in said corporation on 
the previous thirty-first day of December, and stating that the 
the said corporation is authorized to do business in the state 
where it was organized, which valuation the commissioner of 
insurance shall aecept if he believes it to be correct. No cer- 
tificate under this act shall be issued to any corporation in- 
suring property of any kind until there has been filed in the 
bureau a certificate, under seal from the insurance department 
of the state where the applying corporation was organized, 
setting forth that the laws of the state relating to the re-in- 
surance reserves has been complied with ; Provided, howeve7, 
That the valuation of policies in life insurance companies 
shall not be made upon the assumption of a higher rate of 
interest than four per centum and table of mortality based on 
American experience, nor the re-insurance reserve for fire risks 
at less than fifty per centum of the premiums on all unexpired 
fire risks that have less than one year to run, and a pro rata 
of all premiums received on risks that have one year or longer 
to run. and in marine or inland insurance all premiums 
received on unexpired risks shall coustitute the re-insurance 
reserve. 


11. That the commissioner of insurance shall not 


Src. 12. That it shall not be lawful for any corporatioa, 
which does not comply with the provisions of this law, to in- 
sure any risk beyond the limits of the state under whose laws 
said corporation was organized. 











sHiscellany. 


The War of the Philadelphia Trades League Upon the Fire 
Insurane) Companies. 





(From a Circular issued by tiie Leayue.) 


The committee appointed by your board to investigat the 
status of the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters Association 
has held numerous meetings and examined a number of 
experts connected with the fire insurance business as well as 
many of the insured, and from their examination ascertained 
that the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters Association is not a 
corporate body, and that it apparently has no legal status in 
the community, and, therefore, we believe the combination 
and association of insurance compadies under the above title 
is illegal. Before taking any active measures against it, 
however, the committee feels it advisable to communicate 
with every member of the Trades League, and ascertain his 
feelings regarding the matter, and to this end we would ask 
that you kindly respond (by return mail) to the following 
questions: 

i1—Have you been compelled to insert the co-insurance 
clause in your policies ? 
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2—In addition to the co insurance clause have you paid 
an advance of twenty per cent. or more for your insurance ? 

3—Have your buildings and contents been rated by the 
Underwriters’ Association ? 

4—Name character of your risk (kind of business). 

5—What percentage of premium have you to pay at 
present ? 

6—Do you consider your rates of insurance excessive ? 

7—Are you in favor of starting a Trades’ League Insurance 
company with at least a million dollars ($1,000,000 capital ?) 

This being a matter that interests every member of the 
league and of a very important character as well, the com- 
mittee trusts that you will give it your personal and imme- 
diate attention. The Trades’ League is not by any means 
opposed to the insurance companies receiving a liberal return 
on their investments, but earnestly protest against the auto- 
eratie and evidently unwarranted general all-round advance 
of business rates regardless of the surroundings or class of 
risks insured. 

John G. Croxton, chairman; Thomas Martindale. Robert 
M. MeWade, W. W. Supplee, Mahlon N. Kline, Theodore 
Justice, Howard B. French and A. G. Elliot, committee. 


Decline of Assessment Insurance. 


(From The Weekly Statement.) 


The published reports of the insurance department of the 
state of New York annually contain a statement of ‘the busi- 
ness transacted by each of the co-operative associations, or 
societies, in the United States. In 1887 171 of these asso- 
ciations reported ; in 1891 only 121. The largest membership 
and new business were reached in 1889. In the last two years 
the number of policies annually written has fallen off 31.8 per 
cent. and the policies in force 55.1 per cent., while the total 
income received has been reduced by $10,921,533.92, or 54.1 
per cent. 

In 1882 131 associations paid death claims amounting to 
$7,430,857, in a membership. of 445,296. This was at the rate 
of $16.70 assessed to each policy in foree. In 1891 121 asso- 
ciations reported 503,397 policies in force, and paid during the 
year the sum of $13,060,700.45 for death claims, making the 
average rate of assessment twenty-six dollars to each policy. 
This indicates that in nine years the death rate cost of assess- 
ment insurance has increased nearly sixty per cent. on the 
basis of the combined record of all the companies doing 
business. 

7 The following is the record made in the last ten years by 
the 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSESSMENT ASSOCIATIONS. 





























| 
| | be 
- i Policies 
wnt bum bere Potal rei! | Expenses | Written | Policies 
docieties! Income. Paid. Paid. 4 the in Force. 
ear. 
1882 181 Not stated. $7,430,857 Not stated.| 119,385 445,296 
1883 117 $11,787,152 10,347,380, $1,310,277| 130,617 525,699 
1884 118 18,241,042) 11,159,303| 1,528,821 135,083 591,574 
1885 135 16,630,852 13,461,772 2,337,588) 181,983 653,086 
1886 139 21,292,179 17,352,757 2,728,542 227,922! 836,787 
1887 | 171 25,552, 956 20,364,327 3,499,786 268,169 935,446 
1888 166 28,491,189] 22,616,044) 4,162,554) 291,101] «8 47,592 
1889 168 | —- 31,127,608) 24,015,429, 5,004,329] 335,918] 1,125,046 
1890 139 18,225,025 12,311,733 4,665,371) 243,107 579.419 
1881 121 20,206,074 13,060,700 5,452,405 229,191 503,397 
| | | 
Loss of niembership Since nl S80 cies wasae ced vacntineenteueen ce ereenenee 621,649 
Loss Of INGOME SINCOTIBSO i gi ape rpaide sited levels weiietie tata ce $10,921,634 
Loss of néw policiesiwritten Ai iveanscm norte civs<s ce seneerteee 106,727 
Increase of annual expenses in Jast five years,.................- $2,723,863 


Perhaps the most startling item in the above exhibit is the 
enormous increase of expenses since 1886. The number of 
policies written five years ago was about the same as now, 
227,922 in 1886 and 229,191 in 1891. The policies in force have 
fallen off from 886,734 in 1886 to 503,397 in 1891. The business 
being smaller the expenses ought to have been correspondingly 
lower. On the contrary, assessment society expenses have 
been increased in an inverse ratio to the business done, viz: 
from $2,728,541.65, being three dollars and twenty-seven cents 
per policy, in 1886, to $5,452,405.23 being ten dollars and 
ninety cents per policy, in 1891. It was to be expected that 
the death rate would increase with the years as shown by the 


record (twenty dollars and seventy cents per policy in 1886 to 
twenty six cents per policy in 1891), bunt the remarkable 
increase in the expense account must be attributed to some 
other cause than the compensations paid agents, whose new 
business being no greater they have probably received no 
more in commission and salaries than they did five years ago. 

An analysis of the items composing the expense account of 
a'l these co-operative assessment societies would probably 
show that the bulk of the increase in their annual expense 
account, (which is nearly $3,000,000 a year more than in 1886,) 
is due to salaries paid officers and other employees, advertising 
and printing, and the miscellaneous expenses incurred in 
distributing controversal literature against ‘‘old line’’ com- 
panies, 

In two years the assessment societies have lost more than 
half the number of policies they had in force in 1889. 


Co-Insuranece from Another Point of View. 





The editorial columns of Mr. Robert J. Smith’s Once in a 
While for July, has the following : 


We beg to differ with several modern theorists in reference 
to the benefits to be derived from the general use of eco-insur- 
ance or percentage clauses in policies of insurance, and as 
intimated in this paper some months ago, we fear that the 
greatest danger is now that this co-insurance theory, like fire 
protection, etc., will be carried too far and in the end prove 
a boomerang. It is all right in large cities. where the owner 
does not have control of the property he insures, as in ware- 
houses, elevators, etc , to insist upon his insuring it up to its 
full value; but to make that rule universal, would, in our 
opinion, be disastrous both to the interests of the insurance 
companies and the public. All adjusters and managers agree 
that the moral hazard is the one hazard which cannot be 
fully guarded against, ascertained or charged for. What 
proportion of losses arise from this source, of course there is 
no means of knowing ; but we have known experienced and 
conservative adjusters, whose business was the investigation 
of the cause of fires as well as the adjustment of losses, to fix 
it as high as thirty per cent. of the number of fires and sixty 
per cent. of the total damage by fire. 

Our own observation, extended over twenty odd years, 
leads us to think that this is not an extravagant guess by any 
means, as fires caused by either the direct act of the owner or 
his criminal negligence are far more apt to be total than are 
accidental fires, as the brain which is capable of planning the 
destruction of property by fire to get the insurance.is also 
competent to devise a way by which it will burn everything 
up clean, even the evidences of his guilt, as well ashis books, 
invoices and accounts. If, then, one-third of the fires which 
cause the appaling fire waste of the country and which in- 
creases year by year, are caused directly or indirectly by a 
desire on the part of the owner torealize on the insurance he 
earries, will it not increase rather than diminish this desire if 
we make it a rule to charge a man less in proportion if he car- 
ries full insurance than we do if he carries only partial and 
therefore assumes a portion of the risk himself ? 

Full insurance to value simply means over-insurance, as 
no owner undervalues his own property, especially for in- 
surance purposes. Full co-insuranee is, therefore, a misnomer 
—there is no such a thing possible, and adjusters will coneur 
in the statement that even eighty per cent. insurance to value 
usually results in over-insurance when proper depreciations, 
ete., ee made after a loss, if it is carefully and properly ad- 
justed. 

Hence, we conclude that the three fourths’ value clause is 
the proper rider, and should be used in all cases where the 
owner has the care and custody of the property insured, if it 
is intended to cure the one monumental, omnipresent and 
rarely ever detected evil of moral hazard as applied to results 
in fire insurance, and any theory or rule which does not 
require the owner to carry a certain proportion of his own 
risk must necessarily be faulty, and will certainly result in 
an inerease rather than any decrease of loss ratios, no matter 
how much rates of premium may be advanced. The state- 
ment made by modern writer on this subject that ‘rates 
must be based upon full insurance” to value is misleading, as 
well as mischievous. The old rule of basing the rate on the 
fact that the owner carries one-fourth of the risk, while the 
company takes three-fourths, seems to us to be safer in every 
way. 
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THE YEAR’S TRADING (1891) OF BRITISH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES WHICH DO BUSINESS IN 































































































piled were comments by the Post Magazine as follows, they 
apply to the statistics of the original table, which embraced 
-also the figures of twenty companies not doing business in 
the United States, but mainly small companies whose aggre- 
gate premium receipts in 1891 were £328,431 againt premium 
receipts of £13,779,578 by the companies which do business in 
the United States and are represented in the table we 
publish : : 


On page 516 are given tables which show the business of 
all the British Fire offices whose accounts for the last two 
years are available. They have been compiled with the view 
of showing the actual results of the trading of each company 
and the average results of allcombined. The first table gives 
the premiums, the losses, and the expenses of each company 
for the years 1890 and 1891, from which may be seen at a 
glance the course of the business under each of these three 
items, whilst the totals of each column give the results in the 
aggregate. Looking first at the premiums, it will be noticed 
there is a general increase in volume ; almost every company, 
in 1891, increased its premium income, in varying ratios, but 
amounting in all to the considerable total of £1,149,864, or 
nearly eight per cent. above the premiums of the previous 
year. The exceptions are few, and, save in the case of the 
Guardian, Queen and Royal, inconsiderable. In the latter 
ease this is explained by the fusion of the two companies and 
the corisequent elimination of sections of the Queen business 
which, as the chairman of the Royal stated at the meeting, 
involved the throwing up of some quarter of a million, which 
is about equal to the decrease shown in our table. But in 
connection with this decrease it must be borne in mind that 
only six month’s premiums of the Queen appear in the 
Royal's statement for 1891. We may, therefore, look upon 
this decrease as more apparent than real, and as it will 
doubtless be rectified in the next account, no significance can 
be attached to it. The increases shown by the different 
companies vary considerably and range from one-tenth of 
one per cent. to 76.8 per cent. in the case of the Manchester, 
which heads the list as regards the ratio of increase and is 





increase in the case of the Lancashire is no doubt due in 
great measure to the taking over of the Armstrong companies 
in the United States ; and in some other cases the increase 
shown may be attributed largely to the extension of opera- 
tions to fields hitherto unworked. It cannot, therefore, be 
argued that the redundancy of the premiums is altogether 
due to the increase of values and of insurable property, 
although that in some degree will account for it. 

The columns headed ‘‘ Losses ’’ afford significant evidence 
that out of forty-eight companies represented there are but six- 
teen which show any improvement in the loss ratio over that 
of the previous year, whilst there are but ten only which, in 
1891, paid less under this head than in 1890; and taking the 
whole combined the average comes out four per cent. worse 
than in 1899 and thus exceeds the increase shown in the 
premiums by the sum of £133,437. Such a circumstance 
might favor the idea that this additional revenue had been 
purchased at the expense of quality ; but there is not suffi- 
cient data upon which to base any definite conclusions upon 
the subject. Rates have a most important bearing upon 
results, while they also influence the volume of income; and 
adequacy of rating rather than quality of the business has 
the more important influence upon this question. In fact, 
the one determines the other, and the value of a business is 
in direct proportion to the sufficiency of the rates. Acccord- 


_ ing to the true principles of insurance, all business should be 


made equal in value to the office by proper and just assess- 
ment, according to the inherent hazard of each risk. In 
other words, there must be a proper classification of the 
different hazards according to the possibilities of making an 
average out of the existing numbers of each class. 

After the important outgo for losses comes that of expenses, 
and here is a crucial difficulty met with by all fire companies. 
In the columns under this head it will be seen bow consider- 
able are the differences and fluctuations in the ratios of the 


| different companies; but this is conspicuously so in the cases 


of young or small companies where head office charges make 
themselves felt upon a small revenue. In the case of well- 
established companies with incomes proportionate to the 
charges, the changes to be seen in the ratios are not very 
great. It is evident there is a growing tendency for expenses 


THE UNITED STATES. 
PREMIUMS. | Lossbs. EXPENSES. 
| ] | 
COMPANIES. | Amount. |Increase in 1891. Amount. Percentage of Loss, Amount, Percentage of Exponses, 
| | 
: | Percent- 5 | | Increase | 4, | Increase ‘e - Increas Bx | Increasi 
890, " ; ‘ | | 4 > | L 7 nerease . nerease 
189¢ 1391 Amount, | "age, 1890. | 1891. | in 4goi, | 1809. | 1801. | i 'tggy, || 1800. | 1891. | i tgos | 1890. | 1891. | in 1901, 
=: ————~ a | | } if 
| | | | | | 
ESTES UCR <8 ig Ea £395,295 £400,400! £5,105 1.3)) £188,626) £187,608) *£1,018 7.4; 46.9 *0,8)| £120,658, £131,291 £1C,633) 30.5) 32.8 2.3 
PARE RUEMEEM tere dees cie qele.s,0 coisinie's occ 205,838 238,393) 32,555) 15.8)}| 122,281) 134,730} 12,449) 59.4) 56.5 *2.9|| 63.643 75,746) 12,103 30.9| 31.8 0.9 
MME Sa Ded ives 6650 sincscees ses 231,589 — 252,654| 81,065) 13.4|/ 88,970] 175,114) 86,144) 88.4| 66.7) 28.3) 76.611 98,354, 21,743| 38.0| 37.4) 4.4 
MOOMIIMOLCIDL EINIOUs.. ise cscs veces 939,298 1,024,059 84,761 9.0), 580,860} 656,833) 75,973] 61.7| 64.1) 2.4|| 282,468, 822,712 aes 30.0) 81.4) 1.4 
eeeNEA CHIEN peat SEG etersivielvola's-< i p's.0'6 ioe é <°s 10,5 | ag 101,451 1,701 1.7 1 54,422; 60,688 6,266 =| me ae | 36,396 89,479) Ae 36.4) 38.9) 25 
| 
Guardian 579,284 568,279} *11,005) #19 | 831,801) 869,714 87,913) 57.8) 65.1 7,8|| 200,412! 207,184 6,772} 34.5} 36.5) 2.0 
BE tPF abeakiey isch ev ewerees| 764,364 789,798} 25,424! 8.3|| 443,686] 548,305] 104,619] 55.0} 69.4; 11.4|| 255,988! 271,766 15,778| 33.4| 34.4| 1.0 
LEP ereSTCUBLS Coc Oa 679,703 905,239, 225,536 83.2|| 454,242) 524,519/ 70,277| 66.8} 57.9}  #8.9|| 214,624 284,276, 69,652, 31.5] 81.4) *0.1 
Lion MME ACINE Ceigncer a eicitirs oclne.cace codes | 183,409 202,659} 19,250 10.5|| 111,848) 135,794) 24,446, 60.7) 67.0 6.3); 63,796 71,964 8,168, 34.7) 35.5 0.8 
Liverpool! and London and Globe... 1,423,762, 1,479,783) 56,021) 8.9)| 820,027) 989,606) 169,579) Bs 66.9 9.4) 436,531) 442,576, 6,045! 380.6) 29.9} 0.7 
1] | | 
London and Lancashire............. 702,347 801,616 99,269 14.1) 382,618) 448,426 65,808} 54.4) 55.9 1.5|| 227,961; 260,946 32,9851 82.4| 32.5) 0.1 
WFOUGOO ASSUTANCO ss cas ceraceccces | 423,766 454,918 31,152, 7.3)| 211,714) 274,334 52,62 49.9} 60.3) 10.4! 139,695, 153,376) 18,681] 32.9} 33.7 0.8 
Manchester. MNT S wo 55 edie see eielersc al 200,205 854,062; 153,857 76.8]; 111,159) 178,310) 67,131) 55.5) 50.4! *5.1|| 63,268) 109,094, 45,826 31.6] 30.8 #08 
Nationa] of PROTA lett s oe csticcve cet cves 203,009 238,751) “ 35,742) 17.6)| 132,424) 180,057) 47,633) 65.2) 75.4] 10.2|| 63,032 72,324 9,292} 81.0 30.3]  *0.7 
North British and Mercantile.......) 1,389,158) 1,441,931 52,773) 3.8|} 810,687) 871,333! 60.646) 58.8) 60.4) 2.1|| 465,164! 491,903! 26,739} 33.4) 34.1 0.9 
/ | | 
Northern. Mattei ratelnleietols \« clessyeieie.s ste »,+.s 671,464 689,299 17,835, 2.6)| 895,188) 424,548) 29,360) 58.8 eal 2.8)| 222,832 239,816, 16,984) 33.1) 34.8 1.7 
Norwich HEURINCOT Et yts'erarehsontels ght ecalese sieeve 748,347 | 792,842 44,495, 5.9); 468,403; 472,672 4,264) 62.5] 59.6) *2.9)| 237,742) 257,483, 19,741) 31.7) 82.5} 0.8 
ee Sot TB Aue TODO CME ATE CCE eae al 367,563 6,644 18} ysl 251,199, 18,605} 64.4) 68.3} 8.9} 117,570) 116,270) ¥*1,300! 32.5 31.6) 0.9 
ICTR TE cos ic cb holonie vere o's 1507 | “ Sore 21,545 | 15.4 | 208,436 ant a Bess 
eee xsi | Amon] escn) ans) iS Loman einen) $38) old) 2] SE feces carrey $e) sad) 19 
. | 4 | | | 
Scittish Union and National........ 251,371 311,333 59,962) 23.8 | 111,644; 189,888) 78,244) 44.4] 61.0) 16.6 | 77,493) 95,587; 18,092} 30.8) 30.7) *0.1 
Sun SRCTaIeTe alec ele ci sies) o.e'se  dislene vies 0] 871,679 957,332 85,653 | 9.8} 470,988) 564,077) 93.094) 54.0) 58.9 4.9|| 271,742! 304,379! 382,637) 31.1) 31.8 0.7 
Union sass eeaeeerevsncecceescsenessters 143,247 235,267 92,020 64.2)! 87,643) 143,709 56,066) 61.1) 61.1 .»-+|| 54,433) 80,603) 26,170) 38.0) 34.3) *8.7 
METER TDI EEO: Se Lets clcice cs iss s'occ lees 265,615 357,427 91,812) 34.5)) 176,367| 247,756 71,389) 64.1 69.3) 5.2 76,060) 111,397; 35,837| 26.8} 31.1) 2.5 
_-- u | i} ! | 
This table is compiled from one prepared by the London Post Magazine, composed of the returns of all the British fire insurance companies. 
* Decrease. : : 
Aecompanying the table from which the above was com- | surpassed only by the Lancashire in actual amount. The 
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to increase ; and our table shows the average on the total to 
be one-half per cent. higher in 1891. Competition is answer- 
able to some extent for this, and nodoubt greater expenditure 
is ever being made in the compi ation of statistics, of classifi- 
cation and experience, in more strict supervision and in per- 
sonal inspection, all of which entail a heavy outlay. But 
such money is well spent when it brings about modified loss 
ratio and avoids disaster. The average expense ratio of all 
thetcompanies is 82.7 per cent., but it will be noticed that 
many are running at a much higher cost And, in conse- 
quence, complaints are sometimes made by the insured of 
their being unduly rated in order to minister to the extrava- 
gance of management. It is often stated that 6s. 8d’ thus ex- 
pended out of every pound they pay in premiums is more 
than can be justified. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that taxation, for which the companies are in no way 
responsible, forms an appreciable portion of such expense, as 
lo also the contributions to fire brigades and salvage corps, 
which latter make for the benefit of the insured, who get a 
return in the consequent diminished cost of insurance. 





The Mechanism of the Co-Insurance Clause Lilustrated. 





Vice-President Evans of the Continental has addressed 
the following conmmunication to the editor of the New York 
Sun: 


DEAR SiR—In your question and answer column of July 
24, 1892, I find the following : 


“Suppose a piece of property. the cash value of which is $1,000, eighty 

per cent. of which is $300, is;insured for $50) under the ‘standard percen- 

~ tage co-insurance clause.’ As the amount of said policy, $500, bears the 

same proportion to the $800 (which is eighty per cent. of cash value of prop- 

erty), as five to eight, I understand that the policy-holder (in case of total 

joss), would only be entitled to receive $312.50 or five-eighths of the amount 
of policy.” OLD READER. 


That is the way we understand the clause. It is an attempt to make 
owners insure to the full amount, paying premiums on the full value. If 
they do not do so, they are considered as ‘‘ co-insurers,’’ liable for their pro- 
portion of the loss. Of course, this clause can be applied only to new 
policies, unless with the consent of the person insured; it can have abso- 
lutely no effect on a policy issued before it was agreed upon by the com- 
panies. 


Your reply is incorrect and unfair to the insurance com- 
panies. In the case cited, if the property was totally 
destroyed the insuring company would pay the face of the 
policy, or $500. Again, if the property were damaged $800, 
the company would pay the face of the policy ($500.) If, 
however, the property were only damaged $500, then the in- 
suring company would pay only five-eighths of the loss, or 
$312.50, the owner being a co-insurer ; that is, having agreed, 
or being required by his contract, to carry insurance to the 
extent of eighty per cent. of the value of his property (in this 
case $800) he takes the place to the extent of the deficit ($300) of 
the insuring company and bears his pro rata share of all par- 
tial losses where the damage is less than eighty per cent. of the 
value of the property. 

If the property were totally destroyed and the owner only 
carried $500 insurance on a value of $1,000, he would, of 
course, stand the loss in excess of insurance carried, and so he 
would be a co-insurer in fact, if not so-called. 

The co-insurance clause simply requires a man to carry a 
fair amount of insurance on the property covered by the pol- 
icy, or pro rate with the insuring company in the payment 
of partial losses, just as he must pro rate if short insured in 
the payment of total losses. This co-insurance feature is not 
new, and has been and is to-day the basis of all marine in- 
surance contracts, in which line of business it is well under- 
stood and admitted by merchants and ship-owners to be 
eminently fair. 

Co-insurance is needed to enable any underwriter to fix 
an intelligant and fair rate, for the reason that most losses 
are partial, and the companies, knowing this, base their 
rates on the expectation of partial losses ; but if the insurer 
fails to carry a fair amount of insurance on the property 
covered, a small fire may result, in the absence of a co-in- 
surance agreement, in a total loss under the policy. Ex- 
perience has taught us that the fire patrol, which we (the in- 
suring companies) organized and support, does much to re- 
duce the loss by fire, smoke and water, and we, of course, ex- 
pect to benefit, to some extent at least, by this organization 
of ours; but we find that the merchants have learned its 
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value also, and that they rely on it to such an extent that 
they carry but light insurance; the result being that the com- 
panies lose at both ends, for we pay for the patrol and we get 
less insurance and more total losses, and thus many small 
companies have been foreed to the wall, while the large 
corporations that have accumulated money in years past, 
largely by judicious investments, have been doing a losing 
business. Of course, this could not go on a great while, and 
it is not best that it should, for fire insurance is the basis of 
mercantile credit and is, therefore, an s.bsolute necessity ; so 
the companies, trying to save themselves and be fair to the 
public, have agreed to insist upon a percentage co-insurance 
clause, which is absolutely necessury in order to make a rate 
that is fair to all parties, as you will see by this illustration : 

A. and B. each own a half interest in a building having a 
present structure value of $20,000. Each insures his half 
interest separately and in different companies ; each company 
charges the same percentage or ‘‘rate”’ for insuring the 
property, and that into is one per cent. or ten dollars for 
a $1,000 of insurance. A insures his half in the Y company for 
$10,000 and pays for his policy $100. B insures his half in the 
Z company for $5,000 and pays for his policy fifty dollars. A 
fire occurs and the building is damaged $10,000 only. Com- 
pany Y, insuring A, is called on to pay but fifty per cent. of 
the amount of its policy, while Company Z pays 100 per 
cent; and yet Company Y received twice as much pre- 
mium as did Company Z. 

I feel sure that this example (and my company has paid a. 
loss under like circumstances within a few weeks) will make 
plain to you the need and fairness of the co-insurance 
requirement. Yours truly, ; 


HENRY EVANS, 
Vice-President. 





Life Insurance Payments. 





The following is the report of the life insurance companies 
of the United States, to THR WEEKLY UNDERWRITER of the 
death claims and endowments paid by them during the month 
of June, 1892. 


























Death Endow- Total 

COMPANIES. Claims. ments. | Payments. 

MUGNS LALO ae... adetieatas sete dea pete ele maces $157,438 $71,525 $228,963 
Brooklyn Lifew. i240 v2ee cnn ae ecnenerarann BORIS: rs ene ores B02 
Connecticut General Life... 7,018 8,832] . 10,350: 
Connecticut Mutual Life.... 876,369 60,366 436,735 
Covenant Mutual Life...............ceeees 1,816)... twats 1,816 
Equitable Life, Des MGinese.)ac. tissu saa selllojcieicle sites 240 240) 
Equitable Life, N@wW YOrk 00.03.0000 tse lee cuenees.acciles cies a citelaeete atin 
Germania “Life .i.cccoseseee ee meet 56,581 22,243 78,824 
Home Lafetns iis.0sn ic CRIAA DOnaC BOT AOTK OCC 42,084 7,334 49,418 
*John Hancock Mutual Life.............. 76,313 1,560 77,813 
Manhattan Life............ Pia vinae nee noite ie 103,375 20,000 123,375 
Maryland: Life 3; ic .0sccrcsaie eee seek ioe 15,249 7 22,473 
Massachusetts Mutual Life................ 63,443 7,162 70,605 
+Metropolitan: Life wn ccencc ee natant 329,890))...01. ssn eerie 329,890 
Michigan Mutual Life................00000 15,825 7,184 22,509 
Mutual lifenNeweyionlon: voomadcecasecness 836,612 110,202 946,814 
Mutual Life, Kentuchy................000 9,470 9,670 
Mutual Benefit Life..... ives deaaaterwes 268,092 12,462 280,554 
National bate, U tSipAte ic. aneescelee aes cee 9, 680/515 weotaleeee 9,630 
National Life, Vermont..............ees0+5 38,100 3,650 41,750 
New York Lites. /.eeoaaress age area neers 582, TOL cc. scterteeen 582,791 
Northwestern Mutual Life................ 248,705 40,055 288,760 
Pacifico. Mirtual Vitesse nae nt acon ccce tae 19,000 6,162 25,162 
Penn’ Mutual Lifes. tesco eee 79,195 11,356 90,551 
Phoonix Mutual Vitor. .ce anus ae 64,477 13,926 78,403 
Provident Life and Trust, Philadelphia.. 79,024 28,250 107,274 
Prudential Life 2562 ecca ene ane ae 185;206|) veges 185,296 
State Muttial LM ie nescence 25,518 15,000 40,518 
TA VOLO 5, 5.\ cglearocicatiobetee te await ena be 71,711 25,026 96,737 
Union Central TALE: 4.10% satleccichs cele nitens oe 36,817 5,200 42,017 
Union Mutual Téfe coon ern cse are ee enon 37,950 10,768 48,713 
United States Lifer. ccc suu sect anes tees 68,493 1,700 70,193 
Vermont) Lifes iis. sectoaonn one ee 2,400) @ivos a casaeine 2,400 
Washington Lilesiscscrccccote naonecenen oe 97,200 6,842 104,042 
Totals -fiivtadoedrewes ween Mehianaes $4,013,684 $498,904) $4,512,588 

*Partially industrial tnsurance. + Principally industrial insurance. 
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PAYMENTS SINCE ORGANIZATION. 





The following table shows the total amount reported paid 
on death claims and endowments, from their organization 
to June 30, 1892, inclusive, by the life insurance companies 
whose monthly lists are printed in THE WEEKLY UNDER- 
WRITER: 


























g 
oe 

g Death Endow- Total 
aS, COMPANIES. 
BE Claims. ments. Payments. 
Ae 

~ 

S) 
1850| tna Life....... ACAAG EOCEB ECDC $33,316,712 $13,365,874 $46,682,586 
TREAT BPOOKIVE Wite,........0ccsecccens 2,761,518 1,381 5438 4,143,061 
1865)Conn. General Life.............. 1,698,826 495,662 2,194,488 
1846|Conn. Mutual Life............... 71,919,145 11,953,600 83,872,745 
1853|Covenant Mutual Life. ......... 990,303 85,346 1,075,649 
1867; Equitable Life, Des Moines..... £82,979 116,241 399,220 
1859) Equitable Life, N. Y............ 83,569,431 10,441,656 94,011,087 
1860|Germania Life................565 14,916,737 3,099,618 18,016,355 
TIPU S Coy o (20 i bi: er 6,544,162 1,557,066 8,101,228 
1862/*John Hancock Mutual Life.... 7,075,979 1,462,389 8,558,368 
850; Manhattan Life..........0c00. os 18,839,305 1,672,322 20,511,627 
1864) Maryland Life................66. 1,372,897 86,482 1,459,329 
1851|Massachusetts Mutual Life..... 10,949,423 1,993,07 12,943 230 
1867|* Metropolitan Life.............. 25,471,772 526,829 25,998,601 
1867| Michigan Mutual Life........... 2,111,409 705,690 2,817,099 
PSAs MOAN LALO, IN. Yo. vis oc0sc0cec8s 124,376,399 36,446,445 160,822,844 
1866|Mirtual Life, Ky.:.......cccceens 1,939,089 92,827 2,031,916 
1845|Mutual Benefit Life............. 59,479,764 4,583,903 64,363,667 
1868) National Life, U.S. A........... 8,642,173 320,927 8,963,100 
1850| National Life, Vermont......... 4,147,788 402,504 4,550,292 
BEADING WY OTK Lif6......cc02 csccnene 65,802,197 10,351,268 76,153,465 
1857|Northwestern Mutual Life...... 24,802,481 7,702,869 82,505,300 
1868) Pacific Mutual Life.............. 2,362,031 799,630 3,161,661 
fag Penn Mirtwial Life... 6. tcc aes 13,601), 169 1,460,148 15,069,317 
1851| Phoenix Mutual Life............ 15,491,727 3,345,652 18,837,379 
1865| Provident Life and Trust, Phil 6,616,786 2,350,416 8 967,202 
1876|\+Prudential Life................. LOMUT LEB | osc cers icc see's 10,411,135 
1845|/State Mutual Life.,.............. 4,147,837 830,020 4,977,857 
PD LPM OROLE. triacs hen lersavins tarde aasiore wis 5,409,263 1,494,635 6,903,898 
1867; Union Central Life.............. 2,893,229 277,834 3,171,068 
1849/Union Mutual Life.............. 11,282,206 4,272,835 15,555,041 
1850) United States Life............... 8,679,915 1,170,626 9,850,541 
BBBONLINE, Lats ice v.ci0c00 cee eniees 6 ste 225,883 36,892 262,275 
1860) Washington Life................. 9,856,079 2,621,514 12,477,593 

PISS Stee tect y e areisits.acaioi sis aie eie's $656,995,199|} $127,825,020 784,820,219 








*Partially industrial insurance. +Principally industrial insurance. 








Special Notices. 





WANTED! General and Special Agents. The Union Central Life Insur- 
ance Co. desires to employ a few more General and Special Agents. To the 
right men, who can show good records, liberal contracts will be granted- 
The Life-Rate Endowment Policy, non-forfeitable and incontestable as 
issued by the Union Central, combines protection with investment at or- 
dinary life rates, and is very popular and easy to work, as shown by the 
rapidly-increasing business of the Company. The amount of new insur- 
ance written since 1881 has increased over 550 per cent. Its interest rate 
has been the highest and its death rate the lowest, continuously, of any 
company in the United States. 


Correspondence solicited. Address 
JOHN M. PATTISON, President. 





The American Fire Insurance Co., 


PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 1, 1892. 
SODAS ASS He LS ois!cl 15) \0)0)0re fare elvis aelsin'we Walelbisthielae ale calviaieleisin sin vicses swinin eas $3,093,541 


Cash Capital............sssessceees ily cise ss oie eis gis sintelcelciee is sie evince ode 500,000 
Reserve for Re-insurance, Unadjusted Losses and Claims......... 2,286,389 
RITE VEEIS Ee erste eles aie cic fie-sineiac sfateinicre # cieisieelersipiple ve ala erahetpveve 41a) s\e-a'b eheln,d'e sie's 307,152 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 

‘Drrectors :—Thomas H. Montgomery, John_T. Lewis, Israel Morris, 
P. S. Hutchinson, Alexander Biddle, Charles P, Perot, Joseph B. Gilling- 
ham, Samuel Welsh, Charles 8. Whelen. 





Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 


Incorporated 1848. 





JOHN E. DEWITT, -  - President. 





The Business of the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, for the 
half year ending June 30, 1892, was of a highly successful character. 
Compared with the corresponding periods of preceding years, the half year 
in question was one of the best in the Company’s history, 

Substantial increases were made in New 
Premiums Written and Settled; Premium Income and Interest Earnings; 
and in Policies and Insurance in Force. The Notices of Death Claims 
showed a decrease. 


New Insurance Written; 





THE 


Standard Life & Accident Ins. Co. 


OF DETROIT, MICH. 
CASH CAPITAL, - - - - 
D. M. Ferry, President, STEWART MARKS, Secretary, 

E. A. LEONARD, Asst. Sec’y. FRANK F. PARKINS, Supt. of Agencies. 
The Standara’s Policy is more liberal in its provision than the policy of 
any other company. 
The Standard allows indemnity for fifty-two weeks. 
Agents wanted in unrepresented districts. 


$200,000 








Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 

INCORPORATED IN 1847. 
= 3 - = - $18,551,383 00 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Surplus returned annually in reduction of Premiums or to inevvase in- 
surance. Policies non-forfeitable by the rules of the Company. Endow- 


ment Policies issued at Life rates. 
EDWARD M. NEEDLES, President. H. S. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 
HENRY C. BROWN, Sec. & Treas. 


J. J BRARKER, Actuary. 


ASSETS, - - - 





Lion fire Insurance Company, 
5 LOTHBURY, HE. C. 
LONDON, eee yes], Ls ENGLAND. 


United States Branch, - - - - - - - Hartford, Conn. 


M. BENNETT, JR., Manager. v As. H. BREWSTER. Asst. Manager. 





Connecticut General Life Ins. Co., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





Gross Assets, January 1, 1892, $2,288,994 91, 
Surplus to Policy-holders, by Connecticut standard.......... 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. F. V. HUDSON, Sec’y. 


+++. $06,683 35 





625. THE 1892, 


Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


WASTE GADTUAL sos sence ta vetsle ale uretolesateeiclelece slate viva eis ee asics eauaieate's $400,090 00 
RE=INSLANCEVAD Gi Lala UTHER se cela cele cvccretets e cletsforeuic'e/eere crtisaieeieletinies 1,821,855 66 
SULTS Goreaid Aca teioie sia esol claves oterclats w sialWelclsorcie cielatsrele'e\slevsiev'sieviviel/etys/aie'e 1,404,134 71 
BUGp Tea irgh ATL EEELY Vol ced an ccietercterclalecsiatetaseieleraleseieiniess(aieg's.p bine aia wiauain/ 6.6 nua aibiees $3,625,990 37 


R. DALE BENSON, Pres’t. W. GARDNER CROWELL, Secretary. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres’t. CHARLES W. MERRILL, Ass’t Sec’y. 








CoMMERCIAL Unron AssuRANCE Co. 
OF LONDON. 
OFFICE: 


Cor. Pine & William Sts. New York. 
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National Fire Insurance Company, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMES NICHOLS, Pres'’t. E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Asst Sec’y. 
HEAD OFFICE, 113 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 

SWESTERN DEPARTMENT. PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. 8S. JAMES, General Agent. Geo. D. DORNIN, - Manager. 
G. W. BLossom, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. Gro. W. DORNIN, Ass’t Manager. 

Office, 174 La Salle St., Chicago. Office, 409 California St.,San Fran. | 





Established 1782. 


Phenix Assurance Company, 
OF LONDON. 





FIRE INSURANCE ONLY. LOssES PAID OVER $86,000,000. 
Head Office for the United States, 67 Wall St., N. Y. 
A. D. IRVING, Manager. E. B. CLARK, Ass’t Manager. 
LOUIS P. BAYARD, 2d Ass’t Manager. 





QUEEN — 


Ins.Co. of America. 


NEw YORK. 





Sun Fire Office of London, England | 


J. J. GUILE, U. S. MANAGER. 


OFFICE 54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
























Edmund Dwight, Jr., 


51 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK, 
General Agent for New York State of the 


Employers Liability Assurance Corporation, La 
of London, England. 





State Mutual Life Assurance Co., 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
INCORPORATED 1844. 
Issues policies, incontestable after two years, protected by the Nom 
Forfeiture Law of Massachusetts. Yearly dividends. 


PA BROUE oi0-wasndeviccisiscaieeneinnsk lis en tepuitatiot nr ia upline ee caterers $7,193,637 62 
Liabilities,....<..iciomacladactes coueeed on meatier] cee onan nee 6,268,310 16 
SULDPIUS. «. cssadusseai caes tee eres PER Capen Orns a ERE meni $925.827 46 


C. W. ANDERSON, General Agent, 189 BRoADWAY, NEW YORK. 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


The Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


All Policies issued by the Company are subject to the Massachusetts 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 


WM. R. PLUNKETT, President. 


THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 


| GHO. B. EDWARDS, 2d Vice-Pres. 





JAS. M. BARKER, Vice-Pres. JAS. W. HULL, Sec’y and Treas. 
Agencies in all the principal Cities of the United States. 


{es 





The New York Plate 


Glass Insurance Co. 


CAPITAL, $100,000. ASSETS, $170,335. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Head Office, No. 24 Pine St., N. Y. City. 
ELIJAH R. KENNEDY, President. MAJOR A. WHITE, Secretary. 





‘Germania Fire Insurance Co.,, 


62 and 64 William Street, Corner Cedar Street, New York, 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1892. 


Cash Capital - i yc-ccasortentotpisoinen tenis to sea seitoieieicres bite ce sista kien $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for, Re-lmsuraincess ors score + nin! sicleraiers ole ¢ieele ae e’eieta ee eee 1,115,328 32 
Reserve’ for Losses'and other laimis, . .isi..ecerciesesine's siete 142.237 84 


Net Surplsi secce'dgesdis pat meee cs «ste Wevw eieia eiare Ge prot ete etna 913,959 62. 
HUGO SCHUMANN, Pres. $8,171,525 78. 
FR. VON BERNUTH, Vice-Pres. CHARLES RUYKHAVER, Sec’y. 
GUSTAV KEHR, Asst. =cc’y. 





Agricultural Insurance Company, 
AP Bae LOW ete 





GENERAL AGENTS—C. Patterson & Son, 71 Wall Street, New York; D. A. 
Clark, Baltimore, Md.; George D. Pieasants & Son, Richmond, Va.; A. H. 
Darrow, Chicago, Ill.; J. R. Hawthrone, Cleveland, O,; Mann & Wilson, 
ary Francisco, Cal.; J. Flynn, Toronto, Ont; Dewey & Brackman, Brock-- 
ville, Ont. 


J. R. STEBBINS, President. 


The 


H. M. STEVENS, Secretary. 





Prudential Insurance Co., 


OF AMERICA. 


Assets, January 1, 1892, $6,889,674 ; Surplus to Policy-holders according to- 
the 4 per cent. standard, $1,449,057. 
RECORD OF 1891. 
Increase in Assets, $1,804,779; increase in Premium Receipts, $776,407; Tn-- 
crease in Interests and Rents, $106,114; New Insurance written over, $77,000,-- 
| 000; Claims paid over $2,000,000; Total Claims paid, over $9,000,000 Reliable 
agents wanted, 





| THE AINA 


Life Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 

Is the Largest Stock 
Life and Accident 


Insurance Company 
in the World. 


POW inte 
e etna Lite 


Assets, Jan.1,1892, = = $37,397,238 05 
Surplus, Jan.1,1892, = 6,002,009 57 


The tna Life issues every approved form of Life, Term, Endowment, 
and Accident Insurance at most favorable rates. It invites correspondence 
with Agents who desire to be employed by it at all points where itis not 
now represented. 

For Insurance or an Agency, address, 

THE TNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONNe 


‘The Lancashire 


Insurance Company 


OF MANCHESTER, ENG. 











ESTABLISHED 1852. 


ENTERED UNITED STATES, 1872. 


& 
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1845 BPRODTECTION AND: PROFIT: 1892 





fi . §ist—The Certainty of Protection toa Man’s Family in case of his Early Death : an 
TWO THINGS MOST DESIRABLE IN LIFE INSURANCE ARR: {a The Certainty of Profit to himself if he Lives to Old d Age, i sie 


THESE ARE COMBINED IN THE “NON-FORFEITING FREE TONTINE POLICIES” OF THE 
4 a 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
846 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Lite Insurance Agents and others are invited to apply for detailed explanations of these plane. 
aN PANY ea Ueki. tlaok ve UY ty AUT 


Oash Assets, over - - - . - - . - - - - iki ay - $125,000,000 
Surplus, New York Standard, Over, == => - - : - - ae as - - 15,000,000 
Annual Income, over . - - . - - - - - - = = 381,800,000 








‘The Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co., | iss, steering PORPER % 2ST Os agg0 
AES Bares The United States Life Ins. Co., 











Al DODD, - = —- = ~- President: - | IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
_Assets (Market Ly alties), SPATULA T wl SOS ace aca teinteraistedsele dc iecie oe/eto $48,930,278 05 | 
Liabilities (N. Y. and Mass. standard).......cccccscccccvcvcccces 45,884,486 00 ’ 1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 
eRe Misra Sgt Te 2s vic scsi tviati i avalatbevla' to clois atelolel o's 8'<'s"A 10 be ne aie ded aele eee 8,545,792 05 | NewTnsurance written - - $6,835,665 $8,463,625 $11,955,157 $14,101,65¢ 
Surplus (by former New York standar d, Am. Ex. 4% per cent. 
TG SE NORD. sogon eS OSnU eg DOUU DOHC IAS DUR DUBOO DOODEOOGOEMECOOOnSOOn 6,137,600 05 | GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
POLICIES ABSOLUTELY NON-FORFEITABLE | C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. A. WHEELW RIGHT, Ass’t Secretary. 


WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 








AFTER SHCOND YHAR. | 
The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE are the CONTIN- 
In case of lapse the policy is continued in force as long asits value will | UABLE TERM POLICY which gives to the insured the greatest possible 
pay for or, if preferred, a paid-up policy for its full value is issued in ex- | amount of idemnity in the event of death, at the lowest possible present 
change. cash outlay ; and the GUARANTEED INCOME POLICY which embraces 
After the second year, policies are incontestable, except as against inten- | every valuable feature of investment insurance, and which in the event 
tional] fraud ; and all restriction as to residence, travel or occupation are of adversity overtaking | the insured may be used as COLLATERAL 


removed. | SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the extent of the full legal reserve value 
Cash loans are made to the extent of 50 per cent. of the reserve value thereof, in accordance ear the terms and conditions of these policies. 

where valid assignments of the policies can be made as collateral security. Good agents, desiring to represent the Company, are invi ed to uadress 
Losses paid immediately upon completion and approval of proofs. | J.S. Garr -e~ aadiinte ndent of Agencies, at Home Office. 








Royal Insurance Company, The Equitable Life 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. Assurance Society 


[FIRE] 
ESTABLISHED 1845. | OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HEAD OFFICE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, 
Roya INSURANCE BUILDING, 














JANUARY 1, 1892. 
Now50 WALL STREET, NEW YORK.| 4 is 
STATEMENT oF tHE UNITED STATES BRANCH 
: . : EVES Pee eS Oe gens nee 5 ene $136,198,518 38 
January 1, 1892. gran 
Liabilities, including the Reserve on all existing Pol- 
; ASSETS. icies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special Reserve 
Tirst Mortgage R. R. Bonds, market value.. Cee eeereeeesenee $2,591,280 00 | (toward the establishment of a 3% per cent. valua- 
F K WER acnot caanona aigintataetaisce/e/ere R ; 
ES acl ih algae aR aR Peron ON Mee tonto OMe Ne lee fh Yi $1,500,000). ...eseeec0e 109,905,587. 82 
POR MPERU DARE ANC (OMCES yes c.'p sree sycsins vans ceaeiesceciessccaeces 909,413 382 oR Tea a 
C ” . . > 
eon Ame 6 3 “Not 1 Total Undivided Surplus... ....... tenet ees $26,292,980 56 
netic é | 
EIU. ob of 360 HEC ABUBUES GEAFU BO cE EDENIEG HOFeE EE ar Cane ree SeOUS; 120) fm ML TRCOMLG ae eects cies eieiaacarclarrare alerson aici rss) vies shapererv's . $39,054,948 85 
LIABILITIES. | New Assurance written'in 1891............... 233,118,331 00 
; ; 4 pt de 580.057 : " 
Unearned Premiums, Unpaid Losses and other Liabilities....... $4,58' 9,057 46 Outstanding Assurance.............0.eeeeeee: 804,894,557 00 
COUNTRYS] 9S Nera Se ATADOE IE GRCETIETIOUL LT SOECIDC OBR OER Tr Gor Bonen rms $2,104,091 81 | 
MANAGERS. | : p ; ; J 
EDWARD F. BEDDALI for New oe State, Hoya: Insurance Building, | The Free Tontine Policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
50 Wa ree ssistan anager. " a <1 Sy, : 
SCULL & HIELD, for Massachusetts, Connecticut, enhode Island, New UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and Oa after 
ae sHampabire, Maine, ene e ee hae eon. Lee nee one year; INCONTESTABLE after two years, and Non- 
or Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia ; Cincinnati io. ) 
CASE BE & CO., for Cook County, (Chicago) Ill. ‘ FORFEITABLE”’ after three years. 
pes ALLEN, for Northwestern States (except Cook County, Ill.) Royal mi 
urance ore 169 Jackson Street, Chicago. 
R. EMORY WARFIELD, for Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, District : reo . ~ 5 
oy SED) Is OMe Routh Btreet, Baltimore, Md. a Hee Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 
or Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Florida 
a aeeeip ns pi, aaa South Carolina, Alabama, Louisiana, Arkansas; | factory proofs of death. 
uis 
GEORGE WOOD, Tor Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware; Royal Insur- ‘ 
ne Building. 306 Walnut Street, Phi! ‘adelphia. bg eR HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
fe wee eo ee JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres’t. 


( 
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Connecticut Fire Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





INCORPORATED 1850. 





EIGHTY-SECOND FINANCIAL STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1892. 





Oash: Capital y iitataccsssnatiee cae temtrte intestate s tise natirenven ets $1,000,000 00 
Outstanding Claims. «Sykes eae ee eaten See eee ace 167,982 85 
Re-insuLrance: Reserves cacies arcinauae sabres tenitae a deat aeaeceanie 9135656 24 
Net Surplus. cosh ews teten ienisonte sont Bios atom acta eaten bite eee es 550,589 16 
Total ASSOts. cc.tencscelevca cutee kasenaesvensccns orien -$2,632,228 25 


J.-D. BROWNE eee 
L. W. CLARKE, Ass’t Secretary. 


President. 
CHARLES It. BURT, Secretary. 





Insurance Co. of North America, 
232 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


FOUNDED 1792. 





Assets, January 1, 1892, - - - - - 
LIABILITIES—Reserved for re-insurance and 

all other Claims... co. + ecto ees cleereaeains 
Capital ‘Stocks.acs.e.esntee cece APN RAIS 3S SHH Ae 
Surplus/over all Habilitiessac.-eecseenese chee 


$9,278,220 00 


$4,052,744 00 
8,000,000 00 


2,225,476 00 $9,278,220 00 





Agents in all the principal towns and cities. 





CHARLES PLATT, - - - President. 

WILLIAM A. PLATT, Vice-Pr es’t. EUGENE L. ELLISON, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 

GREVILLE E. FRYER, Sec. and Treas) JOHN H. ATWOOD, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Cfice in New York: Fire and Marine, 16 & 18 Exchange Place 





1851. 1392, 


‘The Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





M. VY. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. E. D. CAPRON, Asst. Secretary. 





THE NEW POLICY CONTRACT 


Offered by this company, is non-forfeiting. Paid-wp and cash valucs are 
plainly endorsed upon all policies, under the provisions of the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiting law. Is incontestable after two years from the date 
of its issue. All restrictions upon residence, travel, occupation or em- 
ployment, except military and naval service in time of war, are removed 
after two years, 





Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Capital Btock <5 i ccteed'e eos eeenmcey cece sence ce menace hee ORT CEL EEe $1,250,000 


ASSES, SANs 1. LEOY: cic Nactesisicls ecto mtes ais emo hee ies ee eee enone 6,743,047 
Re-insurance Reserves... siaesancece cote terns coon coe enh eee 2,566,401 
Po “holders: SUL PLUG Maree cee ahah ee elie eee rion einde meee 2,552,340 


a'sivs0i's'elefa/s altel valele'Sieleteawhal citterrcarstowinisitte sie siete iso uote iateeie a 8,802,340 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Chicago, Illinois. 
G. F. BISSELL, Manager. P. P,. HEYWOOD, Assistant Manager. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
BELDEN & COFRAN, Managers. - - - San Francisco. 


GENERAL AGENTS AND ADJUSTERS. 
Eastern and Middle States, - - JAS. H. LEIGHTON. 
Southern States, - THOMAS EGGLESTON. 
Gens IES in all prominent localities throughout the United States and 
ada 
GEO. L. CHASE, President. Pp. C. ROYCE, 
THOMAS TURNBULL, Assistant Secretary. 


Secretary. 
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DS THEM ALL. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A, McCURDY, President. 

















ASSETS OVER $ 159,000,000. 





The Consol Policy recently announced by 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York combines more advantages 
with fewer restrictions than any Investment 
Insurance contract ever offered. It consoli- 
dates 

INSURANCE . : : 
ENDOWMENT. : 
INVESTMENT. : 


ANNUAL INCOME . 


No 
Apply only to Company’s nearest Agent for 


other Company. offers this Policy. 


details. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
paid to its ea aa 
1891, nearly : 


519,000,000. 





The Mutual has ever been in the minds 
of the discriminating public 


“The Greatest of all the 
Companies.” 





Assets, $59,788 479.95. 


IN 
Increased its Assets, 


THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 


The Connecticut Mutual 
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Life Insurance Co. 


Surplus, $6,059,155 81. 


is9ot 


Increased its Surplus, 
Increased its Dividends to Policy-Holders, 


And invites attention to its economy of management, and the con- 


sequent low cost of insurance. 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President. 





Pheenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ORGANIZED IN 1851. 
PNET BIEN ELSE OL a LGOS pad siaie'nie cals civics aiepsitie BAS cre.e'sK.disie, ele sche ele ees osisi8 $10,060,570 41 
eI ead PIE CELTIC I COULD oiaicicts gia Ne'e s)s'e sis nie ain iprsisve vie o\s eivielsjeivie'e wie.cisia 601,238 56 
Surplus at Four and one-half per cent...............2ssceccceeees 1,116,904 56 


Total Paid Policy-holders in Forty Years over 


: $31,000,000 00 —— 


ACTIVE AND INTELLIGENT MEN WANTED AS AGENTS 


with whom liberal contracts willbe made. Desirable territory now open. 

The new plans of the Company are brief, clear and liberal. Life and 
Endowment Polices have endorsed upon them definite cash, loan, and 
paid-up values, and in case of lapse, insurance is extended without action 
on the part of the insured, 

The new Ten-Twenty Term Plan furnishes protection at a low price, 
and grants valuable privileges in case a change is desired to some other 
form of insurance. 

J. B. BUNCE, President. J. M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 

C. H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
New York Office, 189 Broadway. - HANFORD LINDSLEY, General Agent. 








Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 


Incorporated 1848. 


JOHN E. DEWITT, - - _ President. 


The increasing tendency of the public to patronize the 


SMALLER AND MORE CONSERVATIVE 


of the Life Insurance Companies of the country had its effect upon the 
business of the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company in 1891, which was 
one of the best in the Company’s history. ; 

Parties desiring to negotiate for agencies are invited to address the 
Home Office, or any Manager of the Company, for further information. 








EDWARD M., BUNCE, Secretary. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 





“The Leading Industrial Insurance Company of America.” 





CANVASSERS WANTED 


In all the principal cities of New England, Middle and 
Western States by the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 


For its Plan of Industrial Insurance. 


This plan embraces all the members of a family, male and female, be- 
tween ages1and‘0. Premiums from 5 to 60 cents per week. Claims paid 
immediately at death. Dues collected weekly from the homes of members. 
Benefits range from $14 to $1,000 and upwards. 

All needed explanations will be furnished upon application to the com- 
pany’s superintendents in any of the principal cities, or to the Honie Office 
in New York. 

JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President. 


HALEY FISKE, Vice-President. 
STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. 


GEORGE H. GASTON, Secretary. 





NEI 


North British and Mercantile 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


U. S. Branch: 4 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CIT3 








NEW YORK BOARD OF MANAGEMENT. 


SOLON HUMPHREYS, Esq., Chairman (HE. D. MORGAN & Co.) 
H. W. BARNES, Esq.. JACOB WENDELL, Esq., 

CHAS. H. COSTER, Esq., (Jacob Wendell & Co.) 
(Drexel, Morgan & Co.) CHAS. EZRA WHITE, ee 
DAVID DOWS, JR., Esq. Hon. WM. WALDORF ASTOR. 

(David Dows, Jr. & Co.) , 


SAM. P. BLAGDEN, 
Manager, 


WM. A. FRANCIS, 
Ass’t Manager. 


WM. R. ECKER, Ass’t Gen’l Agent, H. M. JACKSON, Secretary. 
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PLEAD Ye TO Liege ae 


CYCLOPEDIA OF INSURANCE 


—-IN THE — 


UNLTDLED STAGES: 
1891. 


E Ditiee De ease eee eae oe 











The second annual issue of this work will be ready for delivery next week. It will be a larger volume 
than that of last year, and guided in its compilation by experience, the arrangement of its contents has been im- 
proved in many ways with the view of rendering it easy to consult. New subjects have been introduced and 
the tabular matter has been extended to cover all branches of insurance now in practice. 

The Cyclopedia is intended to present an unbiased statement of all the points in any fire or life or 
miscellaneous insurance controversy during the past year; condensed reports of all meetings of insurance bodies, 
local, state, and national; latest statements of fire, life, accident, and miscellaneous companies ; particulars of new 
organizations and of the retirement of old ones; changes in insurance laws; digests of prominent decisions in courts 
of last resort ; summaries of department reports; policy forms and changes in them ; historical sketches of promi- 
nent companies; and other valuable information about the business of insurance, All subjects contained in the 
volume are alphabetically arranged. 

An appendix presents in tabular form the statistics of condition and business of all insurance companies 
worth notice, transacting business in the United States in 1890 and 1891. 

Like all publications bearing the imprint of THE UNDERWRITER PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY the Cyclopedia is intended to be of real service to underwriters, and not a mere catch for advertisers. 
The need of a handy reference book is a growing one, and we intend to satisfy that need. 

The price of the Cyclopedia is two dollars by mail, and all orders accompanied by the cash will be filled as 
received. Special discounts will be made for quantities. We expect to be able to supply all demands on or 


before August 1. 
THE UNDERWRITER PRINTING AND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK AND HARTFORD. 


IMPORTANT WORK POR PIRE INSURANCE MANAGERS 


AND FIELO MEN. 


Sel ti IN en . 
THE NEW VOLUME 


— OF THE — 


RECORD OF FIRE INSURANCE BY STATES, 


EDITION OF 1892. 














Being the eturns of Business in 1890 and 1891 and of the aggregate Business from 1880 to 1889 
inclusive, (as Compiled by the Eleventh United States Census) 


IN EACH OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
CLASSIFIED BY COMPANIES, WITH PERCENTAGES FOR EACH COMPANY 


wg OR 1880 AND 1891 ANDTHE TEN YEARS. 
~ THE UNDERWRITER PRINTING AND PUBLISHING CO., 


58 William Street, NEW YORK. 


The Gieckly 


Guderwriter: 


DN NOURANCESNEWSPAPER, 
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Published every Saturday by The Underwriter Printing and Publishing 
Company. 

Subscription price: Five Dollars per annum in advance. 
ber, Ten Cents. 

All communications should be addressed THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 
58 William Street, New York, or 53 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Checks and Money Orders should be made payable to the order of THE 
WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 


Single Num- 


H. R. HAYDEN, President. 
©. A. JENNEY, Vice-Pres’t and Treas’r. R. O. ALLEN, Secretary, 


ONE of the principal grounds of complaint made by the 
Philadelphians and Louisvillians against fire underwriters 
is that they have increased rates all around. That appears 
to us to be rather a thing to commend than one to condemn. 
To raise rates on all classes of risks is to affirm the correct- 
ness of the classification heretofore made. To raise on one 
class and not on another would be a confession that the 
former classification was not a fair one. Let us get at some- 
thing for a starting point. Do the merchants of Philadelphia 
—that is the few who are shouting—know more about a 
classification of hazards than the men who underwrite them ? 
Tf they do let them start an insurance company themselves 
and put their own money into the venture. The road is 
open to all and they will find many a headstone by the way 
commemorating the virtues of those who have gone before. 


Our esteemed contemporary, Insurance, says that it ‘‘is 
the only paper in the whole insurance press that stood 
squarely by the New York Life” in its attempt to secure 
justice in Massachusetts in 1890, and perhaps it is right, 
because the New York Life was on both sides of that fight. 
THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER Only staid with the New York 
Life until that company abandoned its struggle and with- 
drew its advocacy of the bill which afterwards became law, 
on condition that it should be re-admitted to Massachusetts. 
It abandoned not only its allies of the insurance press, but 
the Hartford and Massachusetts companies which were 
helping it to right a great wrong. Mr. Beers’ part in that 
fight was not creditable to him or his company, and we 
were reluctantly obliged, at the time, to tell him so. We 
thought that Insurance was with us all the way through, 
but if it stood squarely with Mr. Beers it was not. 


A FRIEND writing us from Chicago some time ago, 
expressed a desire to find that lusus nature an under- 
writer who did not believe in the co-insurance clause. If 
he will take a walk across La Salle street and a look at R. 
J. Smith, he will find the thing he is in search of, possibly. 
Mr. Smith does not believe in co-insurance, as he says in the 
article which we printed last week. He wants to make the 
owner suffer anyhow, no matter how much insurance he 
carries, and so advocates a percentage value clause, That 
means that whatever may be the amount of, insurance 
carried, the insurance company will only pay a percentage 
—say three quarters—of the loss. Mr. Smith would only 
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use this clause in cases where the owner has the care and 
custody of the property insured. We can imagine that if 
any insurance company should adopt the percentage value 
clause, its business would last just about as long as it would 
take the insured to understand it. For example, A has a 
stock of goods valued at $100,000, which is fully insured. 
It is totally destroyed and he only gets $75,000. Or his loss 
is $60,000 and he gets $45,000, three quarters of the value, 
and in most cases enough to make him bankrupt. Fire 
insurance must proceed along rational lines if it is to pro- 
ceed at all, and it must be carried on by underwriters with 
the understanding, if not with the belief, that the business 
men of the United States are not incendiaries. As to Mr. 
Smith’s guess that sixty per cent. of the fire loss is the 
result of incendiarism for the purpose of securing insur- 
ance, it would be ridiculous if it were not for the low esti- 
mate it puts upon the honesty of the human race. The 
statistics of fires give it a flat contradiction. 


Ir there were more such careful and painstaking editors 
as those of the Journal of Commerce, whose article we 
reprint in another column, we should have less to say about 
the ignorance of the daily press of insurance matters. It 
and the Evening Post, are, we believe, the only two dailies 
in New York, that ever make an attempt at intelligent treat- 
ment of insurance questions, and the Hvening Post is very 
apt to make ludicrous mistakes. The Journal of Commerce 
frankly admits that it would pay more for a policy without 
the co-insurance clause than for one with it, and thinks 
that the clause should not be made obligatory. It would 
not be difficult, we imagine, to make the co-insurance 
optional, by charging a sufficient addition to the rate for 
its omission. Indeed almost any condition of the policy can 
be waived—except that of payment of premium—if the 
underwriter gets enough for it. But in the light of all 


| experience it is not fair that the man who carries full insur- 


ance should pay the same rate as the one who is partially 
insured. We wish also, to record our entire agreement 
with the Journal of Commerce, on the subject of brokerage. 
Both the underwriters and the merchants are to blame for 
having put upon the premiums paid for fire insurance a 
tax of from twenty to thirty per cent. for the benefit of a 
class of men who are merely parasites. The brokerage 
business in our large cities is a recent growth, and it can be 
cut off at any time without harm to the business or the 
merchant if desired. It has gone to such lengths that the 
broker now appears to own botb the merchant and the un- 
derwriter. It is his business, and the property owner and 
the underwriter are only his servants. 





Ir isin sight at last. There is land ahead! The repre- 
sentative from one of the Ohio congressional districts, 
himself the president of an insurance company, has intro- 
duced into the house of representatives at Washington, a 
billto establish a national bureau of insurance, The chief 
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interest in this bill will be found in the second section and 
in the words following : 


The chief officer of the bureau shall be called the commissioner of 
insurance, and shall be under the direction of the secretary of the treasury. 
He shall be appointed by the president, by and with the advice and consent 
of the senate, and shall hold his office for the term of four years, unless 
sooner removed by the president. He shall receive an annual salary of 
$5,000, to be paid in monthly installments. For the purpose of providing 
for the expenses of said insurance bureau said commissioner of insurance 
sball at the beginning of each year, with the approval of the secretary of 
the treasury, make an estimace of the amount it will require to pay all the 
expense of said department for the ensuing year including all salaries for 
the commissioner’s deputies, clerks, and other employees, stationery, 
blanks, rents, and every other expense connected with the same department, 
and he shall then apportion said total expense to all the companies 
authorized to do business under this act. Said apportionment sball be 
made according to the net assets of said companies. If, at the end of said 
fiscal year, it is found that the amount assessed and collected is less than 
the sum actually expended said commissioner, with the approval of the 
secretary of the treasury, shall make an additional assessment on said 
company in the same manner as said original assessment was made. If, on 
the other hand, a larger amount is collected than is used, then at the end of 
each of said years the surplus shall be returned to companies pro rata. He 
shall employ all necessary clerks, who shall be appointed aad classified by 
the secretary of the treasury as provided by law, and shall designate one of 
said clerks to be his deputy, who shall possess the power and perform the 
duties attached by law to the office of commissioner during a vacancy in 
such office and during his absence or inability. 


We printed the whole text of this bill last week ; but our 
readers will pardon us for printing again the only important 
provision in it. We have no expectation that the bill will 
ever become a law, but it is worth noticing that its author 
or sponsor is an underwriter and one who incidentally 
thinks that he is a democrat. 





It appears to us that it would be a good plan for the 
‘“Trades League,” in Philadelphia to endeavor to master the 
co-insurance clause before it goes into the fire insurance 
business. Mr. Thomas Martindale, a member of that league, 
illustrates the working of the eighty per cent. co-insurance 
clause as follows : 

Suppose a man to have merchandise to the value of $100,000. Eighty per 

cent. of this would be $80,000. Suppose he incurs a loss of $50,000; upon 
this the company pays but $35,000 insurance, and the assured stands a loss 
of $15,000 insurance, although he bad been paying premiums on much more 
than the amount of his loss. 
Of course Mr. Martindale is utterly mistaken in his figures 
and with eighty per cent. insurance the owner of the 
property would get all he had lost, the co-insurance clause 
being entirely inoperative. There is said to be a need of in- 
surance capital in the United States, and there cannot be the 
slightest objection to its being furnished by the Trades 
League, of Philadelphia, but we suggest to Mr. Martindale 
and his fellow leaguers, that before they embark on the 
perilous seas of fire underwriting they should, if they care 
for the safety and profit of their investment, endeavor to 
understand that part of the business which a non-expert may 
readily comprehend. In doing so it is possible that they 
may find that they have no grievance, If they do not, then, 
in the words of Tom Corwin, the underwriters will welcome 
them with bloody hands to hospitable graves. 

A WRITER in the Commercial Bulletin of Monday begins 
a criticism of Mr. A. F, Harvey’s paper on reserves by 
saying that it ‘‘shows how little is known by officials 
regarding the need of maintaining a proper re-insurance 
reserve, or, as it should be called, a full reserve for un- 
carned premiums.” This is delicious. Mr. Harvey has 





probably given more thought and study to the matter of 
insurance reserves than any other man in the United States. 
He was one of the prominent debaters in the first conven- 
tion, if we are not mistaken, in 1871, and has been almost 
continuously in service in the Missouri department since 
that time. He has written and read and printed essays 
and newspaper articles upon reserves without number, and 
he knows all that there is known about the subject. In- 
cidentally this writer betrays his own ignorance of the 
subject by saying that ‘‘the premium paid for a policy is 
merely a deposit, and is subject to call.” The portion of the 
annual premium which is subject to ‘‘ call” by the insured 
is, at the end of six months thirty per cent. The amount 
which the law requires to be reserved is fifty per cent., and 
that is what the company would have to return if it elected 
to cancel. The company cancels pro rata, the insured 
cancels subject to the short rate. At the end of one month 
from the issue of a fire insurance policy for one year at one 
per cent., the insurance could only call for eight-tenths of 
one per cent. The present pro rata rule for reserves on fire 
insurance policies in New York is, as Mr. Harvey well 
described it, a rule of thumb. In another respect this 
writer misunderstands Mr. Harvey. The contention of the 
latter is, not that the present reserves are too high, but that 
no own knows whether they are too high or too low to 
carry the insurance, and that they may be either, based as 
they are upon premiums charged instead of upon risks to 
be carried. While we do not agree with Mr. Harvey in the 
importance which he attaches to the matter, there is not 
the least doubt about the correctness of his theory, that the 
sum to be reserved for losses should bear some relation to 
the expected losses, instead of being a percentage of a gross 
premium which may or may not be sufficient according as. 
the underwriter is wise or foolish. Mr. Harvey wishes to 
measure his lack of wisdom before the bankrupt court 
attests it. He does not want to await the post mortem to 
determine whether in any given case the state is right. 











facts and @pinions. 





WE are indebted to Superintendent Pierce for a copy of 
the Insurance Law of the State of New York, as it now 
stands, since the adoption of the new Insurance Code by the 
Legislature. The insurance law of the state is composed not 
only of the code but also of two old statutes which were not 
repealed by the revision and are in force outside of it, to wit: 
Chapter 80 of the laws of 1890, ‘‘ an act in respect to insurances 
for lives for the benefit of married women,” and chapter 248 
of the laws of 1889, ‘‘an act for the relief of policy-holders of 
life insurance companies,’’ and also of two supplemental acts 
of the last legislature, one forbidding the inclusion of any fee 
or charge, in the premium of a fire policy, as the consideration 
for insurance ; the other permitting fire and marine insurance 
companies to do both kinds of insurance in the state. The 
volume has been compiled by the superintendent and is well 
arranged for easy reference. 


New features and improvements characterize the 1892 
issues of the Spectator’s elaborate year-books of fire and 
marine and life and miscellaneous insurance. There is a good 
deal in these volumes valuable to underwriters which cannot 
be found in print elsewhere, and this fact alone renders 
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them practically necessary to the craft. The principal defect, 
which is an old one, is the imperfect index. The ability to 
make a good index is a rare gift, but there need not be a poor 
one. Wecite for example the indexing of the excellent list 
of general and special agents. The inquirer would naturally 
look for ‘‘ Agents, Special and General,’’ but they are indexed 
as ‘‘Field Men” and ‘Fire Insurance Field Men.” A full 
cross index would increase the value of these volumes. They 
are well and clearly printed and bound in distinguishing 
colors ; eight dollars for the two, or five dollars for either. 
Address The Spectator Company. 





THE following circular has been issued by the South 
Eastern Tariff Association to fire insurance companies doing 
business in New Orleans. It bears the signature of Secretary 
8S. Y. Tupper : 


I am instructed by the executive committee to again call the attention 
of companies to the following resolution communicated to them under date 
June, 1892: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this committee that in order to preserve 
and promote absolute good faith among the companies doing business in 
New Orleans, no general or state agent or manager acting also either 
directly or indirectly as local agents shall receive exceeding fifteen per 
cent. commission upon business located in the state of Louisiana, and 
written by them in their capacity as local agent. 

Notwithstanding this action, we find several companies have taken no 
steps to require observance of the above-mentioned rule. The committee, 
therefore, are forced to the conviction that it is not intended by those com- 
panies to comply with same. In view of this fact, it is deemed advisable to 
refer this matter to members, with the statement that we are advised that 
certain prominent companies will not longer co-operate with the compact 
unless all agents in New Orleans sign the pledge seeking to limit the com- 
missions on business written by them in their capacity as local agents to 
fifteen per cent. Unless this matter is corrected, the committee do not 
believe that they can longer hold the compact together after the present 
assessment is exhausted. Please advise your views on the question. 


THERE may be a fire insurance exhibit at the world’s fair, 
after all, but it will necessarily be a small one. The Chicago 
Tribune says : 


Architects and underwriters are evolvidg a plan to combine their 
interests in a joint exhibition at the world’s fair in a special building. 
They have begun to reason that the interests of architects and insurance 
men in construction are identical. The insurance people have already 
secured an allotment of space 75x125 in a desirable Jocation. It is to be 
devoted entirely to a display of methods and materials showing the 
evolution of building’ construction. In addition, club-rooms are to be 
provided, where members can register, meet their friends, and have a 
general rendezvous and bureau of information. Since this privilege was 
secured by the underwriters the Illinois chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects has taken up the question of a joint exhibit. Im case the two 
interests unite the architects are asked to furnish $15,000 toward the con- 
struction of the buildiag. The secretary, George Beaumont of the [linois 
chapter, is sending out letters inviting the co-operation of architects. The 
$15,000 must be contributed before August 15. 





THE last meeting of the Chicago Fire Underwriters Asso- 
ciation before the summer vacation, held last week, was 
marred by wild turbulance over the question of awarding a 
contract to a map company to provide the association with 
maps. President Ayars ruled that no contract could be made 
but by a two-thirds vote of all the members of the association, 
and put his foot down there. He was vociferously denounced 
as the ‘‘ Balmaceda of Chicago,”’ and ‘‘a usurper with whom 
comparisons are odious.”’ 


THE local board of Fall River, Mass., some time ago 
adopted the advance in clothing rates recommended by the 
New England Insurance Exchange, and more recently 
rescinded the increase. Meanwhile it is reported that agents 
have been writing clothing risks and companies accepting 
them at the old rates, without consulting the Exchange com- 


mittee. Inside the Exchange their action is not entirely con- 
demned, as the advance was adopted bya slight majority, 
and has not been made operative everywhere, as a general 
measure should be. Therefore the agents who have been 
writing in conformity with it, have in many cases found them- 
selves at a disadvantage with the less tractable ones, who—for 
frequently good and sufficient reasons, it is understood— 
would not put up with the advance in clothing rates. And 
so it goes! 


AT a meeting of officers and general agents of fire in- 
surance companies held in Chicago on Thursday, says a 
special to the Commercial Bulletin, a committee of three, 
composed of C. E. Bliven, P. A. Montgomery and R. J. 
Smith, was appointed to formulate a plan whereby the 
companies may unite “in the employment of skilled adjusters 
for the handling of all losses.”’ 





THE Citizens Mutual Life insurance association (assess- 
ment) of New York has been victimized by its agent, George 
Clark, and its medical examiner, Dr. Allen E. Baker, at 
Auburn, N. Y., with ‘‘ graveyard ”’ claims, which it has paid. 
Clark, on being detected, fled to Canada, but was captured 
and brought back without the formality of extradition pro- 
ceedings. 





THE Indiana State Board of Fire Underwriters purposes 
have all the cities and villages in the state schedule-rated 
beginning September 1, the new arrangement to be ready 
to go into effect November 1. Companies represented in the 
board are each requested to assign one special agent to the 
work. 





THE new business written by the Union Mutual Life ino 
July was the largest, with one exception, of any July during 
the past sixteen years, and was nearly a quarter of a million 
dollars in excess of the July average for the preceding fifteen 
years. The death claims were $18,520 less, compared with last 
year. 





THE New York Morning Advertiser paid its fiftieth loss 
under its ‘‘ free insurance system ’’ on Wednesday. A painter 
named Holwell fell from a Brooklyn scaffold with a copy of 
the newspaper in his pocket, broke his leg and secured $75 
thereby. The Advertiser has paid out so far $12,250 for losses. 





CREDITORS of the late General d’Utassy, Maryland general 
agent of the Phwnix Mutual Life, are trying to obtain a 
part of the $67,000 insurance on his life, alleging that he paid 
about $10,000 in premiums after becoming insolvent, which 
money should have gone to his creditors. 





THE executive committee of the South Eastern Tariff Asso- 
ciation has directed Secretary Tupper to go to Virginia and 
do what he ean to soothe the lacerated feelings of the local 
agents, and he is there now. 





THE Pennsylvania Mutual Fire insurance company of 
Columbia, Pa., has been examined by Insurance Commis- 
sioner Luper, and found to be in bad condition. It is an 
undergrounder. 





AFTER considering anew the case of Case & Co., boycotted 
by the members of the Cook county, Lll., compact the manage- 
ment committee has reported in favor of continuing the 
boycott. 
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THE Metropolitan Life in 1891 issued on an average each 
day of the year 2,315 policies, wrote new insurance of $260,605, 
paid claims to the amvunt of $12,092, and added to its assets 
$7,797. 











j3ersonals. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


American Fire of Philadelphia; P. L. Davis of Vicksburg, special agent for 
Mississippi and Louisiana. 

Home Life of New York; Robert M. and Harry H, Kerr, general agents 
reporting to the Chicago oftice. 

Northwestern Mutual Life; Miles E. Dawson, special agent for Wisconsin 
succeeding J. C. Crawford, resigned. 


Pennsylvania Fire; John F. Halpin, Vicksburg, Miss. 





Mr. Edward H. Osborn, until recently general agent at Boston of the 
Home Life insurance company, which position he filled for many 
years, has connected himself in a similar capacity with the Boston 
office of-the Massachusetts Mutual Life. 


Messrs, Brown & Skinner will represent A. W. Hart’s new Louisville com- 
pany in the middle states and New England, when it begins business, 
eave ibe Commercial Bulletin. The president will be Judge W. P. D. 

ush. 


Mr. J. H. Beattie, second assistant manager for the western department 
of the Lancashire has resigned. The duties of his position are assigned 
to H. G. Gordon, chief clerk of the department. 


. 








insurance tn the Courts. 


In the United States District Court. at Richmond, Va., 
Judge Hughes last week appointed Thomas 8. Atkins special 
comsnissioner to audit the final settlement made by the re- 
ceiver of the Piedmont and Arlington insurance company 
of Richmond. The company suspended twelve years ago. 





The Michigan supreme court last week handed down an 
opinion in the case of Mitchel vs. the St. Paul German in- 
surance company. The facts in the case are that the plain- 
tiffs, engaged in the manufacture and sale of lumber at 
Crooked Lake, Mecosta county, Mich., sustained damage by 
fire upon manufactured lumber in their yards to the amount 
of $176,000 and upward, in July, 1891, upon which they carried 
an insurance of $133,500 in a large number of companies under 
concurrent policies. The market value of the lumber was 
$10.64 per 1,000, but in the adjustment it was contended that 
inasmuch as the insured was in the business of manufacturing 
lumber they should be entitled to recover only for the actual 
cost of producing the lumber, which would be $3.65 per 
1,000 less than the market value. In other words, they 
were not entitled to recover for the profits on the manu- 
facture. Settlement was made on the above basis, and suit 
was brought against defendant company, which carried $2,000 
upon the lumber, to recover the balance, all the other com- 
panies agreeing to abide by the result. The company was 
beaten in the court below, and the supreme court has now 
affirmed the judgment. Justice Long writes the opinion and 
says in substance : 

The contract must be construed the same as though the 
insured had no stumpage or mill of their own, and that they 
should recover the market value at the date of the fire. Any 
other would mean a different construction upon the policies 
of persons differently situated. Had the insured not been 
manufacturing lumber no question would be raised. Had the 
insured sold the timber and removed the mill, as they had a 
right previous to the fire, the measure of damage would have 
been the cost of replacing in open narket. If the theory of 
defendant be true the contract would be construed one way 
at its inception, and by change of circumstances, another at 
the time of the fire. This case does not come under that of 
Chippewa lumber company vs. Phenix insurance company, 
80 Mich., 117, for in that the loss or damage was limited to the 
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cost of reproduction by the contract ; in thisit is limited to 
the cost of replacing it at the time of the fire. The judgment 
of the court below must be affirmed with costs. 


Notice of Loss—The Terms of The Standard Insurance Policy 
Bind All Parties to the Contract. 





The following is a full report, obligingly furnished us by 
the defendant, of the opinion of the New York Court of 
Appeals, recently handed down, in the case of Daniel Quinlan, 
appellant, against the Providence-Washington insurance 
company of Rhode Island, respondent : 


Appeal from an affirmance by the general term of the fifth 
department, of judgment of non-suit in action on a policy of 
fire insurance on a dwelling house at Cape Vincent, Jefferson 
county. 

The policy was issued by the agent of the defendant, 
having power to countersign and issue policies furnished in 
blank by the company, within the territory covered by his 
agency. It was a standard policy in the form, and containing 
the printed conditions prescribed by the act of 1886. It is 
dated July 12, 1887, and insured for three years a dwelling 
house of the plaintiff in the sum of $500. The-plaintiff had 
insurance On other property in different companies and by an 
arrangement between him and the agent of the defendant, his 
policies were left in charge of the latter, who was to attend to 
the plaintiff’s interests in case of any loss by fire. The defend- 
ants policy contained among other conditions embraced in the 
standard policy, a condition that it should be void unless 
provided by agreement endorsed on or added to the policy 
‘if with knowledge of the insured foreclosure proceedings be 
commenced, or notice of sale of any property covered by the 
policy by virtue of any mortgage or trust deed.”’ Also a pro- 
vision that in case of fire the ‘‘ insured shall give immediate 
notice of any loss thereby, in writing to the company * * and 
within sixty days after the fire, unless such time is extended 
in writing by this company, shall render a statement to this 
company in writing signed and sworn to by the insured,’ 
containing certain particulars enumerated. 

By the concluding clause in the policy it was provided 
that, ‘‘no officer, agent or other representative of the com- 
pany shall have any power to waive any provision or con- 
dition of this policy, except such as by the terms of this 
policy may be the subject of agreement, endorsed hereon or 
added hereto, and as to such provisions or conditions, no 
officer, agent or representative shall have such power, or be 
deemed or held to have waived such provisions or conditions, 
unless such waiver, if any, shall be written upon or attached 
hereto, nor shall any privilege or permission affecting the in- 
surance under this policy exist or be claimed by the insured 
unless so written or attached.”’ 

The part of this clause relating to added conditions or pro- 
visions, is not material here, as none were added to the policy 
in question. After the policy was issued and before the fire 
the plaintiff mortgaged the premises on which the property 
insured was situated, in connection with other premises for 
$3,500. A foreclosure of the mortgage was commenced by 
process served on the plaintiff May 27, 1889, twenty days 
before the fire which destroyed the insured premises, which 
was on June 16, 1899. The company had no notice of this 
foreclosure. The policy of insurance was at the request of 
plaintiff delivered by Kelsey the agent who issued it, to the 
mortgagee upon the execution of the mortgage, and there 
was endorsed thereon a clause making the loss, if any, pay- 
able to him. 


In February thereafter (1889) the policy, then in possession 
of the mortgagee, was burned in the burning of a building in 
which it was deposited, and no duplicate policy was applied 
for or issued. 

In August, 1888, about ten months before the fire, Kelsey 
ceased to act as agent for the defendant, and one Block was 
appointed agent in his place who, before the fire, issued to the 
plaintiff a policy in, the defendant’s company on other prop- 
erty, and Block kept the policy with others issued to the 
plaintiff in his possession, apparently under an arrangement 
similar to that previously had with Kelsey. 

The plaintiff never served any notice of loss on the com- 
pany. Kelsey, the former agent of the defendant, on July 
19th, 1889, thirty-three days after the fire, addressed a letter 
to the company saying that he had just discovered in looking 
over his account with the plaintiff, that the defendant had a 
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risk on the property, and adding, ‘‘ Not knowing anything 
further, whether reported by your agent, or whether adjusted 
or paid, I take the trouble to make this report, feeling then 
as if I had done my duty.’? The company replied that the 
matter had already ‘‘ had our attention.’’ The letter of Kel- 
sey was not written in behalf of the plaintiff, or with his 
knowledge at the time, but he testified that Kelsey informed 
him about a month after the fire that he had written the com- 
pany and that they informed him they were paying attention 
to the matter. ‘' He said he thought it would be all right ; 
that he could collect it.”’ No proofs of loss were served on the 
company until January 8, 1890, about seven months after the 
fire. The company refused to accept the proofs, and re- 
_ turned them. The witness Kelsey testified that in case of 
loss he would notify the company, and it would send an ad- 
juster who would prepare proof of loss and settle the claim. 

ut it appeared that only one loss had occurred during his 
agency for the defendant, and that it involved a few dollars 
only, and was adjusted by a special agent. The plaintiff tes- 
tified that he did not read the policy and was ignorant. of its 
conditions. 

The trial judge refused to permit proof that Kelsey knew 
of the commencement of the foreclosure proceedings, and 
assured the plaintiff at the time that no harm could come to 
him therefrom. The court at the close of the whole case 
directed a non-suit. 





Andrews, /J—If the rights of the parties depend upon the 
contract of insurance as expressed in the policy, there can be 
no hesitation in affirming the judgment of the non-suit. 

The provision as to the commencement of foreclosure pro- 
ceedings, the requirement that the insured in case of loss 
shall give immediate notice in writing to the company, and 
the other requirement that within sixty days after a fire he 
shall render to the company a sworn statement of the par- 
ticulars specified, are conditions precedent to a right to re- 
cover on the policy, and each of the three conditions mentioned 
was violated. Foreclosure proceedings were commenced to 
the knowledge of the insured before the fire, no notice of loss 
was served at any time by him, and the letter of Kelsey to the 
company within thirty-three days after the fire, even if it 
could be treated as having been written in behalf of the in- 
sured, was not immediate notice, and, finally, the proofs of 
loss were not served until months after the sixty days limita- 
tion in the policy had expired. 

The authorities are conclusive that the non-performance of 
these conditions, or any of them, constituted a complete de- 
fense to a claim to recover on the policy as printed. (Inman 
vs. Western Ins. Co., 12 Wend., 460; Blossom vs. Lycoming 
Ins. Co., 64 N. Y., 162; Titus vs. Glens Falls Ins. Co., 81 id., 
411). The plaintiff was driven to the claim that the company 
’ had waived the right to insist upon the conditions of the con- 
tract as contained in the policy, or had consented to be bound 
notwithstanding the violations of the conditions. He relied 
to establish this contention upon certain transactions and cir- 
cumstances between himself and Kelsey, the agent who acted 
for the company in making the contract of insurance and 
issuing the policy, fully recited in the statement of facts. It 
is to be assumed that Kelsey learned of the commencement of 
tbe foreclosure proceedings and thereupon assured the 
plaintiff that his rights under the policy would not be pre- 
judiced thereby; also that he knew of the fire when it 
occurred, and after writing the company the letter of July 
19, 1889, informed the plaintiff that he{had done so and that 
he need take no further steps toward giving notice or securing 
proofs of loss, and it is to be admitted also that the plaintiff 
had not read the policy and did not know what conditions it 
contained. 

It is insisted that upon the whole evidence a question was 
presented for the jury, whether the company had waived the 
conditions relied upon to defeat a recovery, or had consented 
to be bound notwithstanding their violation. The transac- 
tions and interviews between Kelsey and the plaintiff took 
place after Kelsey had ceased to act as the agent for the de- 
fendant, but it is claimed that the plaintiff did not know that 
his agency had terminated, and we shall consider tbe case 
upon the assumption that the company was bound by his 
acts to the same extent as if there had been no change in his 
relation to the defendant. The substance of the claim made 
by the plaintiff is that the agent of the company, invested 
with the power to make contracts of insurance and issue and 
countersign policies, may subsequently change or modif 


conditions therein and waive forfeitures; in short, that in {| loss has been incurred. 
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respect to policies issued by him he stands in place of the 
company, and may do whatever the company itself might do 
in the premises. 

The powers possessed by agents of insurance companies, 
like those of agents of any other corporations, or of an indi- 
vidual principal, are to be interpreted in accordance with the 
general law of agency. No other or different rule is to be 
applied to a contract of insurance, than is applied to other 
contracts, The agent of an insurance company possesses 
such powers and such powers only as have been conferred 
verbally or by the instrument of authorization, or such as 
third persons have a right to assume that he possesses. 

Where the act or representation of the agent of an in- 
surance company is alleged as the act of the principal, and 
therefore binding upon the latter, the test of the liability of 
the principal is the same as in other cases of agency. No 
principal is better settled in the law, nor is there any founded 
upon more obvious justice than that if a person dealing with 
an agent knows that he is acting under a circumscribed and 
limited authority, and that his act is outside of and tran- 
seends the authority conferred, the principal is not bound, 
and it is immaterial whether the agent is a general or special 
one, because a principal may limit the authority of the one 
as well as that of the other. (Walsh vs, Hartford Fire Ins. - 
Corn IS IN. 410.) 

The limitations upon the authority of Kelsey were written 
on the face of the policy. It declared that ‘no officer, agent 
or representative”? of the company should have power to 
waive any provision or condition embraced in the printed 
and authorized policy, but power is given to agents to waive 
added provisions or conditions, provided such waiver is 
written upon or attached-to the policy. 

Where a policy permits an agent to exercise a specified 
authority, but prescribed that the company shall not be 
bound unless the execution of the power shall be evidenced 
by a written endorsement on the policy the condition is of the 
essence of the authority, and the consent or act of the agent 
not so endorsed is void. (Walsh vs. Hartford Fire Ins. Co., 
supra; Marvin vs. Universal Life Ins. Co., 85 N. Y., 278). 

The conditions violated in this case were contained in the 
authorized blank, and as to these the agent had no power in 
any manner, in writing or otherwise, to waive them. 

In determining the question of liability in this case it is 
immaterial whether the plaintiff read the policy or not, or 
that he had no actual knowledge of the conditions or of the 
limitations of ihe power of Kelsey. The conditions and limi- 
tations were a part of the contract and he was bound to take 
notice of them, and is not excused upon the pleathat he 
omitted to acquaint himself with the provisions of the policy, 
anil his arrangement with Kelsey to take charge of his in- 
surance interests, was a matter with which the defendant 
had no coneern. 

The act, chapter 486, of the laws of 1886, provided for a uni- 
form policy known as the standard policy, and which makes its 
use compulsory upon insurance companies, marks a most im- 
portant and ‘useful advance in legislation relating to con- 
tracts of insurance. The practice which prevailed before this 
enactment, whereby each company prescribed the form of 
its contract, led to great diversity in the provisions and con- 
ditions of insurance policies, and frequently to great abuse. 
Parties taking insurance were often misled by unusual clauses 
or obscure phrases concealed in a mass of verbiage, and often 
so printed as almost to elude discovery. Unconscionable 
defenses based upon such conditions were not infrequent, and 
courts seem sometimes to have been embarrassed in the attempt 
to reconcile the claims of justice with the laws of contracts. 
Under the law of 1886, companies are not permitted to insert 
conditions in their policies at their will. The policies they 
now issue must be uniform in their provisions, arrangement 
and type. Persons seeking insurance will come to under- 
stand to a greater extent than heretofore the contract into 
Now as heretofore it is competent for the 
parties to a contract of insurance, by agreement in writing or 
by parol, to modify the contract after the policy has been 
issued or to waive conditions or forfeitures. 

The power of agents as expressed in the policy may be en- 
larged by usage of the company, its course of business, 
or by its consent express or implied. The principle that courts 
lean against forfeitures is unimpaired, and in weighing evi- 
dence tending to show a waiver of conditions or forfeitures, 
the court may take into consideration the nature of the par- 
tieular condilion in question, whether a condition precedent 
to any liability, or one relating to the remedy merely, after a 
But where the restrictions upon an 
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agents authority appear in the policy, and there is no evi- 
dence tending to show that his powers have been enlarged, 
there seems to be no good reason why the authority expressed 
should not be regarded as the measure of his power; nor is 
there any reason why courts should refuse to enforce forfeit- 
ures plainly incurred, which have not been expressly or im- 
pliedly waived by the company. 

The acts and representations of Kelsey, upon which the 
plaintiff relies, were in excess of his authority as expressed in 
the policy, and did not bind the defendant, there being no 
evidence upon which it can be held that the company had en- 
larged his powers or waived the violated conditions. These 
views lead to an affirmance of the judgment. 

Karl, Ch. J., Gray and Finch, J. J., concur. Peckham and 
Maynard, J. J.. concur in result. O’Brien, J/., not sitting. 
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Re-Insuranece Reserve or Unearned Premium. 





(The Daily Commercial Bulletin, August 1). 


The paper read by Actuary A. F. Harvey at the recent 
convention of insurance departinent officials in St. Paul 
shows how little is known by oficials regarding the need of 
maintaining a proper re-insurance reserve, or, as it should be 
ealled, a full reserve for unearned premiums. 

Actuary Harvey presents four propositions, as follows: 


ist. <All that the state should require asa reserve to protect the policy- 
holder during an incoming year is an amount to be determined by multi 
plying the amount in force at the beginning of that year by the average 
rate of losses incurred, upon the main amount of risk, during a preceding 
period of some reasonable length, say five years. 

2d. That it should be a matter of no concern to the state whethera 
reserve so computed has any particular relation to the amount of premi- 
ums on unexpired business, so Jong as that reserve is enough and is covered 
by assets, convertible into cash in an open market, beyond the amount of 
the cupital stock and accrued liabilities. 

3d. That in all except rare cases the relation of such a reserve to surplus 
funds will of itself be a signal of danger to the coinpany, if such danger is 
ahead in the shape of inadequate premiums or wasteful expense. 

4th. That the adoption of the proposed method of reserving for 
probable losses alone will put the responsibility of maintaining the com- 
mercial standing of the company upon the stockholders themselves, and 
relieve the state from the onus of bolstering up weak concerns on the 
basis of a rule of thumb, which is all there is of the split-premium method 
now in use. 


This unearned premium reserve is money that does not 
belong to the company, but to the policy-holder, and as the 
company may be called on at any time to pay it back, it is 
only proper that it should be reserved. While it is true that 
in case the assured presents his policy for cancellation he 
must pay short rates, it is also true that in a very large nuin- 
ber of cases the expenses incurred in getting and caring for 
the risk up to the date of the cancellation will more than eat 
up the difference between short and pro rata rates. If any 
decently-managed fire company reserves for unearned premi- 
ums, as required by the New York laws, it will be able to pay 
losses on the business in force, whether one year or five years 
to run, or, for that matter. even though the policy be for a 
perpetuai term, and at the same time it will not be putting 
into the surplus fund and calling its own that-which really 
belongs to its patrons, the policy-holders. 

It_certainly should be a matter of concern to the state 
whether the unearned premium be properly computed or not; 
it is quite as important that it should be as that savings banks 
should honestly and fully state their deposit liabilities. The 
premium paid for a policy is merely a deposit, and is subject 
to call ; and any company that does not fully reserve for this 
liability is dishonest and very likely to come to grief. 

Mr. Harvey’s third proposition seems to us to be utterly 
foolish and not worthy of any extended reply. Suffice it to 
say that the records show but very few, if any, failures among 
fire ivsurance companies in New York state, where each com- 
pany is required to reserve what actually amounts to an un- 
earred premium, and not merely a re-insurance reserve ; while 
in many western and southern states, where the unearned 
premium liability is ignored and the re-insurance reserve 
feature is observed, bad failures are frequent. State in- 
surance officials, like bank supervisors, are supposed to look 
after the interests of the public and guard against fraud on 
the part of the companies. They should have “rules of 
thumb” that permit of the bolstering of weak concerns 











changed so as to protect the public, even though they may 
give a little more work to the official. 

We commend for Mr. Harvey’s attention the revised in- 
surance laws of New York State, and also Moore’s work on 
unearned premiums. 


The “Journal of Commerce ” on Co-Insurance and the 
Unnecessary Broker. 





In a very different view from that current in the daily 
press, in the treatment of fire insurance practice, the editor 
of the Journal of Commerce writes of co-insurance. The 
following article appears in a recent issue : 


The new system adopted by the fire insurance companies 


| of this city is plain enough in its terms, and yet not a few of 


the insured seem puzzled by its provisions. We have several 
times called attention to the fact that this class of under- 
writers are not sufficiently rewarded for the risks they 
assume Instead of earning a large annual surplus which 
might go toward a reserve fund to be held against the occur- 
rence of some sweeping conflagration such as has rendered so 
many fire insurance companies insolvent, the business in 
many localities has barely paid expenses, and on the average 
has yielded a very poor return for the capital invested. A 
few of the wealthier corporations which have been enabled 
by their position to carry a large volume of risks have earned 
a small dividend for their stockholders, but with most of the 
middle rank it has been as much as they could do to keep 
their heads above water, while not a few of the smaller com- 
panies have been driven to the wall and have withdrawn 
from the contest. 

Two causes have contributed mainly to this result. One 
grows out of the fact that in large cities where there is an 
efficient fire department ready with instantaneous help on 
the first alarm, and a fire patrol appointed and sustained by 
a board of underwriters intent on saving goods from loss or 
damage, the insured take advantage of the chance of salvage 
and carry a smaller amount than they ought in proportion to 
the value of the property. Thus a partial loss on buildings 
or stock would turn out a total loss to those who had written 
the policies, and they would be compelled to pay the full 
amount of their promise. Take a building worth $200,000 
with a stock of goods valued at half a million. The owner 
would insure $100,000 (often only $50,000) on the premises and 
$200,000 on the merchandise in store. 

His estimate ran like this: Ifa fire occurs the fire depart- 
ment will put it out before the building is more than half 
destroyed. And the fire patro] with their oilcloth or india 
rubber coverings, their blocks to lift the goods above the floor 
so that no water will reach them from above or below, their 
experts to carry out costly things without breaking and their 
method of guarding movable property against datlage, now 
reduced to a perfect system and always available at an 
instant’s warning, will so reduce the loss that two-fifths is all 
I would be likely to recover should a fire occur. In such 
cases of partial insurance where a fire broke out the insurance 
companies were called upon to pay the full amount of their 
policies and the salvage inured to the benefit of their owner. 
With insurance for balf the value of the building (often only 
one-quarter or one-third) and for one-quarter or two-fifths of 
the stock the owner was in most eases as fully protected as if 
he had insured both for all they were worth. The under- 
writers were obliged to pay as much as could be collected of 
them under the same policies if the premises and their con- 
tents were totally destroyed. 

The new eighty per cent. co-insurance clause, which has 
brought so many inquiried to our desk from dealers who fail 
to see the necessity, force or bearing of the provision, has 
grown out of an attempt on the part of the underwriters to 


‘compel the owner of the property to carry a fairer amount of 


insurance upon it or to bear part of the risk. If the owner 
insures on building or goods up to 80 per cent. of the real 
value he can collect the policies in full provided the loss is 
partial, and thus suffer nothing himself. But whenever the 
total insurance is left below the 80 per cent. of value, he 
assumes his own share of the risk up to the given proportion. — 
If the building is worth $200,000 and he insures only $100,000 
he is $60,000 below the eighty per cent., and he is held to have 
insured his building jointly with the insurance companies for 
this defieiency. If a fire occurs, the underwriters pay such 

roportion of it as 100,000 bears to 160,000, the owner, being a 

‘co-insurer,’’ must bear the rest himself, That is, if the loss 
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was $32,000, the insurance companies would pay $20,000 and 
the owner would lose $12,000. Only in case he insures up to 
the eighty per cent., that is in the case specified takes out 
policies for $160,000, can he collect the full amount of his loss 
up tothat sum. 

We think it was an error to make the acceptance of this 
form of policy obligatory on all who apply for insurance. As 
the president of a large insurance company has suggested, 
there should be a privileged rate for those who earry a large 
line of insurance. It is undoubtedly wise to induce all who 
insure their property to take out policies for at least eighty 
per cent. of its value, but if any one is willing to pay a higher 
rate for a less amount he ought not in our judgment to be 
refused a policy which does not contain the co-insurance 
elause if he is willing to pay for it. There are not a few who 
regard this requirement as objectionable on account of the 
additional question to be settled in ease of a fire. Besides the 
possibility of a dispute as to the extent of the loss, there would 
come in every case the difficulty of determining the real value 
upon which the eighty per cent. is to be reckoned. For 
ourselves we would much prefer to pay a higher premium for 
a policy that would not raise this question than for one that 
demanded it. Perhaps the parties could minimize the danger 
of any dispute on this point by incorporating in each policy 
when issued a statement which fixed the total value of the 
property subject to the risk. 

We have said that two causes have contributed to the 


want of a reasonable profit in the business of fire insurance. - 


The one we have described, which has led to the adoption of 
the co-insurance clause, is not in our judgment the main 
obstacle to the sucess of the underwriter. A larger volume of 
business without increasing the risk in the same proportion 
would undoubtedly add materially to the income of all well 
managed corporations. But the cancer that eats out the life 
of the fire insurance business is the commission of the agent 
and broker from whose hands a large share of the patronage 
is now obtained. This middle class has grown, as well it 
might, by the enormous sustenance it receives, until a con- 
siderable part of the premiums paid is absorbed by it. The 
general agents and brokers become rich or fare luxuriously 
while the companies, if they do not starve, are lean and 
pinched. This is the heart of the difficulty, and until a 
remedy is found for it all other reforms will prove ineffectual 
to restore the old-time prosperity. The broker has lately 
been restricted to his fifteen per cent. in certain defined 
districts, but in many other localities and upon choice business 
he is allowed a much higher sum, ranging from twenty-five 
to fifty per cent. He has from one-quarter to one-half the 
premium for his favor, aud the poor underwriter who assumes 
the entire risk and carries on the business must be content 
with the remainder. There is neither reason nor common 
sense in such a division of the receipts from premiums, and 
the underwriters owe it to themselves, and to the community 
as well, to put an end to it. 


The Iron Hali—Charges of Insolvency Against the Endow- 
ment Concern and of Fraud Against its Officers. 





The Iron Hall is the biggest and most brazen of the endow- 
ment orders, and at last the truth about its actual condition 
is to be shown up in court. Three members have made an 
application at Indianapolis, the home of the order, asking 
for a receiver, alleging insolvency and fraud on the part of 
its officers. The following statements published during the 
week tell the story : 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., July 30—Associated Press Despatch— 
Shortly after noon to-day Albert R. Baker, Homer A. Samp- 
sell, and Daniel W. Kneffler; through their attorneys, Winter 
& Elam, filed a complaint against the supreme sitting of the 
Order of Iron Hall, wherein they asked for the appointment 
of a receiver. The complainants state that there are 1,200 
local branches throughout the Union with a membership of 
60,000. The plaintiffs state that they believe the order to be 
insolvent, because it is indebted for maturing benefits for the 
remainder of the year of of 1892 over $1,000,000, and for sick 
and disability benefits, $325,000; for 1893, for maturing bene- 
fits, $4,000,000, and for sick and disability benefits, $650,000 ; 
for 1894, maturing benefits, $6,000,000, and for sick and disa- 
bility benefits, $650,000 ; for 1895, maturing benefits, $9,000,000 
and for sick and disability benefits, $650,000. 


| 











It is alleged that the reserve fund amounts to $1,200,000, 
only one-seventh of which is available each year for the 
payment of liabilities ; that the property of the order amounts 
to about $1,000,000, and that the assets are largely composed 
of cash, more than half of which is on deposit in a bank 
outside of the state of which F. D. Somerby, supreme justice, . 
is president, and J. Henry Hayes, cashier, the latter being 
supreme trustee of the order. 

The plaintiffs allege that large sums of money have been 
expended for traveling expenses and payment of pretended 
claims, the sum of $50,000 having been wasted in that way in 
the last year. Itis charged that large sums of money have 
been taken from the reserve fund, and placed in the general 
fund, which amounts were lost to the beneficiaries and mem- 
bers; that Somerby, in order to keep this fact a secret, 
caused alterations to be made in the books and accounts of 
the order. The further claim is made that he appropriated 
charter fees and money received from the officers of the local 
branches. It is also alleged that the constitution has been 
violated, inasmuch as there has been no meeting of the 
executive committee since 1890, and that no report of the 
financial condition of the order has been made to the members 
since that year. It is further stated that a special meeting 
was held in 1891, at which Somerby’s salary was increased 
from $6,000 to $10,000 per annum, and that this fact was kept 
from the members of the local branches. 

In conclusion, the complainants asked for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver, saying that if the management of the 
affairs of the order were left in the hands of the present man- 
agement the members would derive no benefits whatever. 
Somerby has not been in Indianapolis since January. He is 
supposed to be in Philadelphia. 

INDIANAPOLIS, July 80—Special telegram to the Inter- 
Ocean—That a receiver has been asked for the Order of the 
Iron Hall has impressed this community and the insurance 
world that this is the beginning of the end of that concern. 
Suspicions of its instability have long been entertained by 
the business world, and the extraordinary disclosures brought 
out to-day will not serve to establish confidence in the man- 
agement or in the methods of the concern. To-day the 
gravest reports are current regarding the disposition of the 
funds which are, or ought to be, in the hands of the supreme 
officers. So far as they relate to the officers in general the re- 
ports have been indignantly denied, but an adequate denial 
was wanting, inasmuch as the reports relate more directly to 
Mr. Somerby, who is absent from the city, and cannot 
therefore be heard. Itis said that the funds of the order 
were depleted by the Keystone Bank failure in Philadelphia, 
and that subsequently Mr. Somerby and Mr. Hayes withdrew 
over half a million dollars from Indianapolis banks and de- 
posited them in a Philadelphia bank in which they are inter- 
ested, and which is said to be sustained to some extent by the 
funds of the order. It is claimed that the balances here have 
been largely reduced. The other reports, that the money 
went elsewhere to sustain interests that were not the Iron 
Hall’s, are not as yet established. 

The reticence of the officers on important matters and the 
alleged unsatisfactory condition of the books have contrib- 
uted to a loss of confidence, which is more or less evident. 
EK. J. Walker, supreme accountant of the order, was to-day 
in a troubled state of miud. Telegrams of inquiry were pour- 
ing in from anxious members all over the country, some 
being received from New Orleans and other distant points 
where lodges are situated. 

Speaking of the condition of the order generally he said: 
‘‘We now have a membership of 70,000, contained in lodges 
in nearly all parts of the United States. Each one of these 
subordinate lodges holds in reserve an assessment fund of 20 
per cent., which is subject to an annual call of one-seventh 
by the supreme council. These branches make out their 
reports for the past six months on August 1. When these 
are received our semi-annual report will be ready. ‘This will 
be about September 1. Until then it is impossible to tell, 
except by guess work, what our membership or assets and lia- 
bilities are. 

Mr. Albert R. Baker, president of the Baker and Randolph 
Printing Company, is one of the three members who are 
asking for the appointment of a receiver. He was seen at 
his place of business this afternoon and said; ‘‘ There are 
several reasons given in the application, but the chief one 
and the one which precipitated our action was the fact that 
the Iron Hall carries a cash capital of $1,200,000. Of this 
sum $500,000 is kept here and $700,000 in the East. Mr. 
Somerby is vice-president of the Mutual Banking, Surety 
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Trust and Safe Deposit Company of Philadelphia. Soon 
after the financial flurry in the East, several months ago, 
caused by the failure of the Keystone bank, one-quarter of a 
million dollars was removed from the control of the supreme 
council here and placed in this trust company under the con- 
trol of Mr. Somerby. This information I received from a 
creditable source. 

“We, who are making the application, are not dissatisfied 
with the workings of the order, but think there is something 
in the management that needs investigation. Rumors of 
financial truble have been rife for a year, and at the time of 
that bank failure, this trust company and the Iron Hall were 
spoken of as being involved. Dan W. Kneffler, another who 
asks for a receiver, is now collector for the Home Brewing 
company. He was bookkeper of the lron Hall supreme 
council for several years and resigned because he could not 
agree with Mr. Somerby as to methods of conducting business. 
He is a fearless man, who believed in making public anything 
of a suspicious character, shielding no one. I do not desire 
publicity, but am acting from a conviction that the affairs 
of the Iron Hall management need looking into.” 

There isa story to the effect that a large sum of money, 
exceeding $1,000,000, was deposited in local banks and that 
between the first day of January and the last of March, at 
least three-fourths of this money was withdrawn and sent out 
of the city. Bankers to whom a reporter applied were reticent 
and refused to give any definite information. One local bank, 
however, says that the deposits have been materially reduced 
in the period mentioned but that the order still has a great 
deal of money on deposit. The deposits are made in the name 
of Mark C. Davis, supreme cashier. The order has not com- 
pleted its report for the six months ending June 30, and will 
give out no facts relating to its financial condition until this 
report is ready, which the officials say will be in August. 

LAWRENCE, Mass., Aug. 1—Insurance Cominissioner Geo. 
S. Merrill, in an interview on the application presented to an 
Indianapolis court for a receiver for the Order of the Iron 
Hall on the ground that its assets are only $200,000 while its 
liabilities on pledges for three years ahead exceed $22,000,000, 
makes some severe criticisms on the conduct of Supreme 
Justice Somerby of the order. Hesaysit has been shown 
that the enormous sum of $30,000 drawn from the order by 
Somerby for ‘‘traveling expenses’’ was adroitly covered up 
in the accounts until brought to light by himself (Merrill) 
some time ago. 

Mr. Merrill said further that in looking over the reports he 
found that in addition to his salary, Somerby had appro- 
priated from the funds of the order $4,000 in one year for the 
expenses of a special agent. Later he ascertained that the 
agent was Somerby himself. He added that while the insti- 
tution may be solvent for atime, itisa question if it can 
meet its liabilities three years hence. 

INDIANAPOLIS, August 2—T7he News says: ‘‘ Supreme Jus- 
tice Freeman D. Somerby, of the Order of the Iron Hall, 
arrived here last night and spent most of the evening in con- 
sultation with his attorneys. He says that he has been 
spending the last two weeks on an island above Detroit, and 
did not hear of the application for a receiver until Saturday 
night, when he arranged to come here at once. In regard to 
the charges made against him personally, he said: ‘I propose 
to say nothing. The proper tribunal to try that case is the 
court, and not the newspapers. I have not read the com- 
paint and only know in a general way what the charges are, 
therefore I propose to say nothing. My accounts are all 
right, and I am not afraid to have a thorough investigation of 
them.’ 

‘*-Ts it true that there is now $500,000 of Iron Hall money 
in an Indianapolis bank, and $700,000, which is supposed to be 
in your bank at Philadelphia, that could not be obtained on 
demand ?” 

‘¢Mr. Somerby smiled and replied that he did not wish to 
talk on that subject. 

““*Ts it true that the Philadelphia bank was rated at 
$157,000 on January 1 by the United States Bankers’ Guide, 
and is not rated at all in the July edition?’ Mr. Somerby 
made no answer to this. 

‘“* At the time of the Keystone Bank failure in Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Somerby, did you, or any any one by your 
authority, draw from the banks in this city $500,000 and take 
it to Philadelphia for the benefit of the bank there ?’ 

“Mr. Somerby answered: ‘I must again remark that the 
Philadelphia matter is an important factor in this suit, and it 
would not be proper to talk. I believe that the assets of 
the bank are more than sufficient to take care of any funds 











that the Order of the Iron Hali may have on deposit there. 
I am going to make a thorough examination before I talk to 
any one, and I have no fears for the result.’ Mr. Somerby 
positively declined to make any further statements. He will 
attend a meeting of the executive committee this afternoon.” 

PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 2.—The first legal proceedings in the 
case of the Iron Hall here were brought yesterday by Edward 
Buchholz, of 2007 Germantown ave., a trustee of local branch 
No. 259. He issued a foreign attachment for a $1,000 certifi- 
cate which had matured, and garnished George Childs, George 
Snivley and himself, trustees of the local branch, and the 
Mutual Banking, Surety, Safe Deposit and Trust Company, 
of 1317 Arch street. The Mutual Company appears to be con- 
pected with the Iron Hall, asits president is F. D. Somerby, 
supreme justice of the order, and J. Henry Hayes, cashier 
ue a banking company, is supreme trustee of the Iron 

all. 

Charles H. Krumbhaar, state superintendent of banks, 
when asked if he was investigating the affairs of the Mutual 
Banking and Trust Company, whose treasurer, J. Henry 
Hayes is an officer of the Iron Hall, said: ‘‘ The department 
is doing it full dutyin the matter. I was in New York state 
when I read of the trouble of Iron Hail officials in the papers, 
and started at onee for Philadelphia, reaching here this 
morning. I have been at the Mutual company’s office all 
the morning, but beyond that I can say nothing.’’? Superin- 
tendent Krumbhaar said that no official action had been 
taken. He refused to discuss the situation further. 


Special Notices. 





BEFORE RENEWING AN UNSATISFACTORY AND UNPROFITA 
BLE CONNECTION It will reward you to examine the plans of the 
Commercial Alliance Life Insurance Company. You will find them better 
adapted to your requirements than any other. They do not need to be mis 
represented to render them attractive. It will ease your mental and 
moral strain to offer a plain concise contract, so much insurance for 
about half the usual premium, a contract in black and white that explains 
itself, non- forfeiting unconditional, indisputable, incontestable. 

For information as to terms and territory, address William Miller 
Director of Agencies, Commercial Alliance Life Insurance Company, Home 
Office, 45 Broadway, New York City. 





The American Fire Insurance Co., 


PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 1, 1892. 


TOTAL ASSBES§ isi5:0' 5 iieis «uicicielole lobed Blv,ctssecclern te all Ureyatev teran alin terete taananannS $3,093,541 
Cash Capital, disci scicsasicvesistelees 0a. eee’ ote ts isiletes leis fen Nitin enna , 500,000 
Reserve for Re-insurance, Unadjusted Losses and Claims......... 2,286,389 
SUP Pl. ss ovis sets 6 Fave we og 6 ble on ibielsie ala/ecate melas t icin sie Tacalisieletete tate tle tin capi 807,152 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. RICHARD MARIS, Secretary - 

DrrectToRS :—Thomas H. Montgomery, John T. Lewis, Israel Morris, 
P. S. Hutchinson, Alexander Biddle, Charlies P, Perot, Joseph E. Gilling- 
ham, Samuel Welsh, Charles 8. Whelen. 





Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 
Incorporated 1848. 





JOHN E. DEWITT, hae President. 





The Business of the Union Mutual] Life Insurance Company, for the 
half year ending June 30, 1892, was of a highly successful character. 
Compared with the corresponding periods of preceding years, the half year 
in question was one of the best in the Company’s history, 


Substantial increases were made in New Insurance Written; New 
Premiums Written and Settled; Premiufr Income and Interest Earnings ; 
and in Policies and Insurance in Force. The Notices of Death Claims 
showed a decrease. 





CoumercraAL Unron Assurance Co. 
OF LONDON. 
OFFICE: 


Cor. Pine & William Sts. New York. 





; Vol. 47. } 
No. 6. f 


Connecticut Fire Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





INCORPORATED 1850. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





EIGHTY-SECOND FINANCIAL STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1892. 
JO DIELS CSTTUUCEUS caf GUI ERE BO GEIB DEST CITE DSI STOIC n ere $1,000,000 00 


APMCM URINATING oe 8s oe oo hee e vinee acide cokes + cencrmctdes Ce biewe 167,982 85 
eT ECHIGPMELOSOLU OS coate nec so coos cu ticy ce vic asieawcck wos cleceiget 913,656 24 
Sams EE MUUDULPO Pa eee es, ¢ s)cce oir oisivvers, cis wala cielo ereleleeg  eiciv's eae oha nce eco 550,589 16 





DERE SETI ESS ot ory sic vicicielssisis.aiecs ses es este nals sissies use od 


iD BROWNE, - - - 
L. W. CLARKE, Ass’t Secretary. 


-$2,632,228 25 


President. 
CHARLES R. BURT, Secretary. 





Insurance Co. of North America, 


232 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


FOUNDED 1792. 





Assets, January 1,1892, - - - - - $9,278,220 00 
LrIABILitres—Reservyed for re-insurance and 3 

PI MORBGOTSCISIING oon scicsics cy eccce cence ccviwnee 
WADITAM STOCK, ovec. sc ces cess Pane hice tires: 
FEUTOIUS LOVED BIL MADIICICS ). 1... ccc cc ceeee’ 


$4,052,744 00 
3,000,000 00 
2,225,476 00 $9,278,220 00 





Agents in all the principal towns and cities. 





CHARLES PLATT, - - - - - - . President. 

WILLIAM A. PLATT, Vice-Pres’t. EUGENEL. ELLISON, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 

GREVILLE E. FRYER, Sec. and Treas. JOHN H. ATWOOD, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Office in New York: Fire and Marine, 16 & 18 Exchange Place. 





1851. 1992, 


‘The Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY S. LBE, Vice-President. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. E. D. CAPRON, Asst. Secretary. 





THE NEW POLICY CONTRACT 


Offered by this company, is non-forfeiting. Paid-wo and cash values are 
plainly endorsed upon all policies, under the provisions of the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiting law. Is incontestable after two years from the date 
of its issue. All restrictions upon residence, travel, occupation or em- 
ployment, except military and naval service in time of war, are removed 
after two years, 





fs 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


BORE EM DEERE IAC ear Sere o/sieie wiela’sie'@ ng aisiarere doielsiniele siciclete s/n olviaig’Sioidieis s eiele.01e ¢ 016 tie $1,250,000 


RECT e Tee SU STS Rel sone ws cietcotiee cin ceigiesante ea celeb en bai tess awieisoinn ys 6,743,047 
2,566,401 


BREEIEES ETO IR OSOL YO ciesie'cisis afc aes Tadao Veliaeiae calcein oe mua hese vei ive 

SPU et ELA IIT DILIS... so ciceyle ees Sulake o nie Aa Selec aan toe dees teens 2,552,340 

SPI AOMGLTOLL tore eici Matsa wares scant eo ore oriineie coerce see en Meee 3,802,340 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Chicago, Illinois. 

G. F. BISSELL, Manager. P. P. HEYWOOD, Assistant Manager. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
BELDEN & COFRAN, Managers. - = = 


GENERAL AGENTS AND ADJUSTERS. 
Eastern and Middle States, - - JAS. H. LEIGHTON. 
Southern States, - THOMAS EGGLESTON. 
css in all prominent localities throughout the United States and 
ada. 
GEO. L. CHASE, President. P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. 
THOMAS TURNBULL, Assistant Secretary. 


San Francisco. 
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IT LEADS THEM ALL. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW ‘YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 

















ASSETS OVER - $159,000,000. 





The Consol Policy recently announced by 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York combines more advantages 
with fewer restrictions than any Investment 
Insurance contract ever offered. It consoli- 


dates 


INSURANCE . - : 
ENDOWMENT. : 
INVESTMENT. . 
ANNUAL INCOME . 

No other Company offers this Policy. 


Apply only to Company’s nearest Agent for 
details. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
paid to its policy-holders 
in 1891, nearly - = 


$19,000,000. 





The Mutual has ever been in the minds 


of the discriminating public 


“The Greatest of all the 
Companies. ’ 
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1845. PROTECTION AND PROFTT. 1892 


. §ist—The Certainty of Protection toa Man’s Family in case of his Early Death ; an 
TWO THINGS MOST DESIRABLE IN LIFE INSURANCE ARR; | 2d—The Certainty of Profit to himself if he Lives to Old Age, f 


THESE ARE COMBINED IN THE ‘‘NON-FORFEITING FREE TONTINE POLICIES” OF THE 
: N 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
3846 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Lite Insurance Agents and others are invited to apply for detailed explanations of these plans. 
COMPANY (FORE Iawy New veAet 


Cash Assets, over - . - . - - - . - . - . - sels ee $125,000,000 
Surplus, New York Standard, over. - . - - . - . . - . . - 15,000,006 
Annual Income, over . - : . - : . - . - - - 81,800,000 . 


Scottish Union & National Ins. Co., | 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 











THE AUTNA 


Life Insurance Company 


ecidents 


- 
Ci 









*\ WILL 
No. 35 Andrew Square, Edinburgh, Scotland. 4 /* ; INSURE OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
No. 3 King William Street, E. ©. London. | tan, '& p le IN THE Is the Largest Stock 





United States Branch, Hartford, Conn. 
M. BENNETT, JR., Manager- JAS. H. BREWSTER, Asst. Manager. 
| 





t qe Life and Accident 
Velna Dike, | eee comme 








4025. THE 1892, | 
e ° | " 
Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co. Assets, Jan.1,1892, = = $87,897,238 05 
OF PHILADELPHIA Surplus, Jan.1,1892, = 6,002,009 57 
i y The Atna Life issues every approved form of Life, Term, Endowment, 
Cash Capital... .eeecssesccsessescsscseesenseneesescasersassaseeues $400,090 00 and Accident Insurance at most favorable rates. It invites correspondence 
Re-insurance 8nd Liapilitiess ccc cccscsccsccce sence seas siecle cscs 1,821,855 66 with Agents who desire to be employed by it at all points where itis not 
BULPlUS.....ccescsevesevccvecsesccnsccsssresreessseecsscescressescees 1,404,134 71 gow represented. - out 
Samy For Insurance or an Agency, address, 
TotaliPanuary. 1s 180 enc. ney cutee de cincidale a wetaietent mre sce aaiismneterre $8,625,990 37 
R. DALE BENSON, Pres't.”‘W. GARDNER CROWELL, Secretary, THE TNA LIFE INSURANCE ay bonme 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres’t. CHARLES W. MERRILL, Ass’t Sec’y. 








State Mutual Life Assurance Co., The Equitable Life 

OF WORCESTER, MASS. : 

A 9: Gonponanen 1s | -- Assurance Society 

Issues policies, incontestable after two years, protected by the Non- 
Forfeiture Law of Massachusetts. Yearly dividends. 


7-1 = 2) ASIDE CO EISOIR ICIS Ona oicnit OMT AN Ce tee HOE AOn COREA AG $7,198,637 62 | OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Tada bilities inc dsce-prinesiemasipe s te camer ook cltes tea ime cen teeismie ones 6,268,310 16 

BULLS. oy wits stosaie coe cle 6 poise ete aeieicge ates melee eran $925,827 46 | 

C. W. ANDERSON, General Agent, 189 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





| JANUARY 1, 1892. 
INCORPORATED 1851. ae SS 


‘The Berkshire Life Insurance Co. | aggers.........0.000 ccccccececeeseeeseeees $136,198,518 38 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Liabilities, including the Reserve on all existing Pol- 








All Policies issued by the Company are subject to the Massachusetts icies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special Reserve 
Non-Forfeiture ge en Bg A Cc AL oi (toward the establishment of a 314 per cent. valua- 
eR: , President. : f 
JAS. M. BARKER, Vice-Pres. JAS. W. HULL, Sec’y and Treas. Hon) Ot ie aaa yas aren $1,500,000 02 ress care 109,905,587.93 
A cep yie’ £8 AH EDS BYSROWes A iiaiiars Seeese eae Total Undivided Surplus... ..........e0..005 $26,292,980 56 
A NEW DEPARTURE IN AMERICA. ‘Lh come.niaks se eerie aetiahns on uel See $39,054,943 85 
New Assurance written in 1891............... 283,118,331 00 
‘The Life Insuran ce Clearing Co., Outstanding Assurance). 2.0.0 5..s...s.snsanen 804,894,557 00 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN. . 
The Free Tontine Policy (the Society’s latest form) is 


UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after two years, and ** Non- 
FORFEITABLE”’ after three years. 


{Invites special attention to its perfected system for insuring under-average 
lives. 

The only scientific method yet, devised for furnishing life insuran3e to 
those most needing it. 

The plan has been developed from the actual experience of insuring Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 
under-average lives in English and Australian companies, and marks the factory proofs of death. 
greatest advance yet made in the science of life insurance in America. tia - areca 

For further particulars address HENRY B. HYDE, President. 

RUSSELL R. DORR, President, St. PAUL, Minr JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres’t. 
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The Connecticut Mutual 




















Life Insurance Co. 





Assets, $59,738 479.95. 


Surplus, $6,059,155.81. 





IN 
Increased its Assets, 


{sgl 


Increased its Surplus, 
Increased its Dividends to Policy-Holders, 


And invites attention to its economy of management, and the con- 


sequent low cost of insurance. 





JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President. 





Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ORGANIZED IN 1851. 
PAP ee METER IVa LOIS soca ane oles siete cwiwinidiowia eee tsiviaelie onde siss’s oe ave $10,060,570 44 
aN TeMRA TELE MOLT) PHOT" CONG 05:4 gis/a)_o\sve's) aie o.0\nrw/s cieis a'=| e:ciaia.e slsie-sisiv Aiasa sieve 601,238 5 
Surplus at Four and one-half per cent..............sceeeeeeeeeees 1,116,904 56 


Total Paid Policy-holders in Forty Years over 


— $31,000,000 00 —— 


ACTIVE AND INTELLIGENT MEN WANTED AS AGENTS 


with whom liberal contracts willbe made. Desirable territory now open. 

The new plans of the Company are brief, clear and liberal. Life and 
Endowment Polices have endorsed upon them definite cash, loan, and 
paid-up values, and in case of lapse, insurance is extended without action 
on the part of the insured. 

The new Ten-Twenty Term Plan furnishes protection at a low price, 
and grants valuable privileges in case a change is desired to some other 
form of insurance. 

J. B. BUNCE, President. J. M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 

C. H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
New York Office, 189 Broadway. - HANFORD LINDSLEY, General Agent. 





Continental Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January ist, 1892. 


OSLER ED, Ge RR near OB OCRIO NTC UCL CCRAROAGD NS ti accrer $1,000,000 00 
eserves Lor LUSUTANGE In HOG; CEC, oi ..000scneseenavecerecrvicd ns 8,161,028 47 
Pica ASA ELE Sates Mine ang SRO DODD ECC IR CADOCHI Onn tnc crn earnings 1,645,761 24 
MERITS eTLOLCIGE SULT PLUS, c cieip ajuite seiaipe «alee o10 ee vinsiainicieh se Mies Silelely o'cete © 2,645,761 24 
Rema eeS ASSL erate dinirie Raleisis eielal<\e o.jerervioivials)aiatelelelelers Hin) <teVercltiee sfea tis 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. HENRY EVANS, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Secretary. 


MAIN OFFICE, 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


C. H. Dutcher, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., Court and Montague Sts., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. J. J. McDonald, Manager Western Department, R. J. 
Taylor General Adjuster ; Geo, E. Kline, Assistant to General Manager, 
Rialto Building, Someta be rl. D.B. Wilson, Manager Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 819 Pine Street, San Francisco, California. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 





EDWARD M. BUNCE, Secretary. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 





“The Leading Industrial Insurance Company of America.’’ 





CANVASSERS WANTED 


In all the principal cities of New England, Middle and 
Western States by the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 


For its Plan of Industrial Insurance. 


This plan embraces all the members of a family, male and female, be- 
tween agesiland‘%0. Premiums from 5 to 60 cents per week. Claims paid 
immediately at death. Dues collected weekly from the homes of members. 
Benefits range from $14 to $1,000 and upwards. 

All needed explanations will be furnished upon application to the com- 
pany’s superintendents in any of the principal cities, or to the Home Office. 
in New York. 

JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President. 


HALEY FISKE, Vice-President. 
STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. 


GEORGE H. GASTON, Secretary. 





The National Life Insurance Co., 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 


CHARLES DEWEY, President. GEO. W. REED, Secretary. 


RECORD FOR 1891. 


FOS CAI METING OWCETI OTT USP) ACs grater ievtie'o sees clein's welovercioleisisiatalsieveisie\e elsiele’ay (ers (ale $862,594 42 


IPG pe wp Gait he LiOSRCA Piet] Clays cicivcclate ts evi kic'e\cravely's.s"uie tty calclaveibia:ais.svalele'o/pieiste 3.837,405 33 

Totalsamount PHId: tO ECOLCY-HOIGEDS,. Jecasc<nezinnssivevie! isicie seis 7,473,917 87 

5,688 Policies issued and revived in 1890, insuring......... 14,707,921 00 

2850S EP OUCICR AD LOLCGs INSULIN Gyo sunielcisiicsian yun sieves cwes re 51,369,348 00 
Increase in number of Policies in force, 1,699. 

Increase in amount Of Insurance in fOrCe.........seseeseneveeeee 5,007,047 00 


Every policy issued by the Company guarantees: (1) An Annual Cash 
Surrender Value; (2) A Paid-up Policy for such a sum as the cash value 
will purchase, or (8) Extended insurance for the full amount of the Policy, 
for so long a time as the full legal reserve will carry it. 


JOSEPH WELLS, General Agent, 151 Broadway, New York. 
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CYCLOPEDIA OF INSURANCE 
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The second annual issue of this work will be ready for delivery next week. It will be a larger volume 
than that of last year, and guided in its compilation by experience, the arrangement of its contents has been im- 
proved in many ways with the view of rendering it easy to consult. New subjects have been introduced and 
the tabular matter has been extended to cover all branches of insurance now in practice, 

The Cyclopedia is intended to present an unbiased statement of all the points in any fire or life or 
miscellaneous insurance controversy during the past year; condensed reports of all meetings of insurance bodies, 
local, state, and national; latest statements of fire, life, accident, and miscellaneous companies; particulars of new 
organizations and of the retirement of old ones; changes in insurance laws ; digests of prominent decisions in courts 
of last resort ; summaries of department reports ; policy forms and changes in them 3; historical sketches of promi- 
nent companies; and other valuable information about the business of insurance, All subjects contained in the 
volume are alphabetically arranged. 

An appendix presents in tabular form the statistics of condition and business of all insurance companies 
worth notice, transacting business in the United States in 1890 and 1891. 

Like all publications bearing the imprint of THE UNDERWRITER PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY the Cyclopedia is intended to be of real service to underwriters, and not a mere catch for advertisers. 
The need of a handy reference book is a growing one, and we intend to satisfy that need. 

The price of the Cyclopedia is two dollars by mail, and all orders accompanied by the cash will be filled as 
received. Special discounts will be made for quantities. We expect to be able to supply all demands on or 


before August I. 
‘ THE UNDERWRITER PRINTING AND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK AND HARTFORD. 


IMPORTANT WORK FOR FIRE INSURANCE MANAGERS 


AND FIELO MEN. 


— TN ean 
THE NEW VOLUN 


— OF THE — 


RECORD OF FIRE INSURANCE BY STATES. 


EDITION OF 1892. 


Being the Returns of Business in 1890 and 1891 and of the aggregate Business from 1880 to 1889 
inclusive, (as Compiled by the Hleventh United States Census) 


IN EACH OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
CLASSIFIED BY COMPANIES, WITH PERCENTAGES FOR EACH COMPANY 


ah OR 1890 AND 1891 ANDTHE TEN YEARS. 
THE UNDERWRITER PRINTING AND PUBLISHING CO., _ 


58 William Street, NEW YORK. 
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THERE have been brief periods during the short history 
of Plate-Glass insurance in this country when a state of 
active war among the companies pursuing that business was 
succeeded by an armistice. These periods, in which the 
combatants slept on their arms while negotiations for peace 
were progressing, have invariably been succeeded by a 
renewal of hostilities in a more vindictive and virulent 
way. The pent up animosities gathered force in confine- 
ment. Now Mr. Kennedy, as the latest comer, and withal 
an aggressive man, comes in fora great amount of ire, and 
we notice with surprise the astonishment with which his 
plate-glass course is being viewed by our esteemed contem- 
poraries of the insurance press. What do they expect? 
Apparently that a plate-glass underwriter will practice the 
amenities to say nothing of the principles which govern 
civilized life. That is too much to expect of plate-glass un- 
derwriters. They are not built in that way, and there is no 
warrant from past experience for an expectation that they 
ever will be. 





WE are weary of reading day after day in our exchanges 
the stories of insurance oppression, and the tales of the 
grinding power of the heel of the insurance octopus, (we do 
not know whether an octopus has a heel, but the phrase is 
too good to lose,) and we suggest a very simple remedy for 
the evils complained of. It is one that has been tried a great 
many times and has always, we believe, given temporary 
mental relief. The remedy is to start an insurance com- 
pany that shall respect the rights of the people, and fur- 
nish insurance cheaply, regardless of cost. It is easy enough 
to make up statistics that will show enormous profits in firc 
insurance. Like the estimates of the future from the past 
sometimes made by life insurance companies, these golden 
dreams may never be realized, but they are pleasant while 
they last. There are two ways of putting an end to the idle 
nonsense that is now being talked about fire insurance com- 
panies. One is to stop doing business with them entirely, 
and the other is to meet them on their own ground, If our 
grocer or butcher overcharges us, we go to another. We 
really wish the people of Louisville and Philadelphia would 
do something besides talk of what they are going todo. An 
insurance company can be organized as soon as the requisite 
capital is paid in, and if the states had not been so particu- 
lar heretofore about capital and had not legislated so much 
against wild-cat insurance. they could have organized a 
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hundred companies while the newspapers have been writing 
about it, without any capital. There is no monopoly in fire 
insurance. 


THERE is generally cause to respect the decisions of the 
Michigan supreme court, and that cause lies in the high 
character for learning and ability which its judges have 
maintained. There does not seem to be any special reason 
to reverse this sentiment on account of the decision in the 
case of Mitchel vs. the St. Paul German insurance company, 
a synopsis of which we published last week. The Michigan 
policy does not differ from that of New York in its state- 
ment of the measure of liability which is the ‘‘actual cash 
value of the property at the time any loss or damage occurs.” 
That actual cash value is not to exceed what it would ‘‘ cost 
the insured to replace the same.’ That means, or will 
hereafter, we take it, the cost in open market of goods of 
like quality. The fact that the plaintiff was a manufacturer 
and might in time manufacture like goods at a less cost than 
the market value, has nothing to do with the case. They 
are worth in his hands just as much as in the hands of any 
other holder. To be sure this does violence to the language 
of the policy, and probably to the intent of the framers of 
it, but it has precedent in the decisions of United States 
courts. The courts as well as the legislatures are making 
sad havoc with the attempts of insurance companies to 
hedge in their contracts against the moral hazard. Appar- 
ently, that hazard, which looks so large to some under- 
writers, is not believed in outside insurance circles, and if 
companies desire to confine their liability to the actual loss 
of the insured they will have to invent some phrase which 
has a clearer meaning than ‘‘ what it would then cost the 
insured to replace the same.” We do not see how language 
can be plainer, and it certainly should mean a different 
thing te the manufacturer and the retailer. Indemnity to 
the latter would be profit to the former. 





Mr. Joun I. D. Bristow believes, and has widely adver- 
tised his belief, that policies of life insurance upon which 
any rebate of premium has been granted, in violation of the 
statutes of a state, are void contracts because issued in viola- 
tion of law. Recently he has secured an opinion from his 
attorneys which fully and unequivocally endorses his posi- 
tion. These gentlemen seem to have examined pretty 
thoroughly the common law and to have arrived at their 
conclusion from the application of broad principles which 
cannot well be disputed. As their ‘‘opinion” has been 
copyrighted we cannot give our readers the benefit of its 
reasoning, but it proceeds upon the principle that the law 
cannot be invoked to protect contracts made in violation of 
law. We think there is no doubt about the correctness of 
this principle, which lies at the foundation of all law. If 
one could successfully ask the state to sanction an act which 

| it has expressly prohibited, there would be an end of all 
‘law. This principle is so well established that in certain 
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cases the prohibitory statute has been framed with a view 
to avoiding the consequences of its application. In Massa- 
chusetts, for example, the use of any other than the stan- 
dard form of policy is prohibited, but a violation of the law 
does not avoid the policy. This is saying in effect that one 
must not do a certain thing, but that if he does do it, as 
Mr. Toots says, ‘‘it’s of no consequence.” We have not 
examined the authorities, and should like to hear counsel 
for the other side, but the opinion expressed by Mr. Bristol's 
lawyers seems to us to be entirely in consonance with the 
whole theory upon which legislation is based. Possibly our 
desire that this particular legislation should not fail of its 
purpose may warp our judgment in favor of the opinion of 
these attorneys, but if they are not right in their conclusion 
they ought to be. That conclusion is that a policy of life 
insurance upon which a rebate of premium is made is not 
enforceable in any court of justice. 








Official Classification of Hazards. 





Greeks has appeared in the Spectator from time to time 

a number of articles recommending a classification of 
fire risks by the state, and a compulsory report from com- 
panies of their loss experience upon each of these classes. 
Our contemporary believes that the imsurance commis- 
sioners have the power under existing laws to make such a 
classification and to compel companies to report. We do 
not agree with it that any such power exists under the laws 
of any state. Certainly no laws were ever passed with any 
such iniention behind them ; but we will not stop now to 
discuss the power of the state over corporations, because it 
must be admitted that that power is absolute, and that if 
present laws are not sufficient for its exercise it would be 
possible, if such reports were necessary or advisable, to 
make laws to fit the necessity. The only question therefore 
is one of advisability, and on that we think there is a good 
deal to be said against the proposition and very little in its 
faver. 

One of the benefits supposed to be derived from classifi- 
cation is that it would enable the public to understand the 
cost of insurance upon the different hazards, so as to form 
an intelligent judgment as to the fairness with which it is 
being treated by underwriters. Any one who has studiel 
the statistics of fire insurance will know how utterly inade- 
quate for this purpose a classification which should embrace 
any considerable portion of the country would be. To say 
nothing of the constantly changing character of our business 
life and of the corresponding changes in exposure to fire, 
there is no uniformity of loss on the same character of risks 
in different places. Any underwriter knows that in one place 
he can write on a class of risks which in another place le 
would not touch, and that the rate which in one place will 
be adequate will prove in another entirely inadequate. He 
knows too, that the experience of companies upon the same 
class is entirely different. One company will make money 
on a class which returns for another company only loss. 

Whether or not the public can be satisfied, it appears to 
us that much harm would be done by classification to what 
we may term for lack of a better word, ‘‘ amateurs” in un- 
derwriting. There have always been, and we presume 
always willbe numbers of men engaged in this business of 
fire insurance who not only have not the requisite knowl- 


edge to conduct it successfully, but who are incapable of 
learning it—who have no conception of a business which re- 
quires a particularly alert mind and a continuous study of 
conditions. We have these men in all kinds of business, 
and their career in all is marked by failure. They are men 
who believe it possible to achieve business success by a few 
Icssons from a professor or by a few weeks’ conning of easy 
instruction books. We do not want to see any more of them 
in the business of insurance than would inevitably drift into 
it, and certainly we do not want to see false lights hung out 
to lure them to destruction. 

There is, however, a still greater objection than these 
and its root is in the foundations of business life. Believing 
as we do that the corporation is a beneficent organization, 
enabling small investors to carry on large undertakings, and 
serving the public as no individual effort could serve it, we 
do not want to see corporate life hampered at every step by 
the laws which gave it being. We hold that nothing should 
be required of a corporation that would not be required of 
any of the individuals composing it. We know that such a 
disclosure of business methods as is proposed for fire insur- 
ance companies would uot be tolerated for a minute by any 
of us in our individual capacity. We should revolt at once 
against such an assumption of power, and the official who 
attemped to secure such reports would be promptly kicked 
from our doors. 

A fire insurance corporation is just as much entitled to 
keep the secrets of its business success as Smith and Jones 
are to keep theirs, and it will be a sorry day for us when by 
legislative interference we render it impossible for individuals 
with safety to embark their money in corporate enterprises. 
No man is compelled to deal with an insurance company, 
and the idea that it can in any sense become an oppressor of 
others, would be ludicrous if it were not held by so many 
otherwise intelligent men. We have, undoubtedly, the 
legal right to make such regulations as we please for it, or 
even to repeal its charter and refuse to permit such a thing 
as a fire insurance company to exist. But, having chartered 
insurance companies for a purpose which serves the public 
welfare, so long as they keep within their chartered rights 
we have no moral right to interfere with their conduct of 
their own business. 








facts and Opinions. 





THE new fire insurance company organized by A. W. Hart, 
in Louisville, Ky., appears to be coining into definite form, 
if the plentiful reports sent out from Louisville and elsewhere 
may be believed. It is asserted that the capital of $200,000, 
and surplus of $50,000 have been paid up, and the officers and 
directors selected. The former will be Judge W. T. P. Bush, 
president, and A. W. Hart, secretary and general manager. 
Among the directors three New York men are named: James 
A. Brown, auditor of the New York Life; John McAnerney, 
president of the Seventh National bank; and W. P. Dick, 
sugar broker. Brown & Skinner of Liberty street are to be 
managers for the middle states and New England, while W. 
H. Brewster will be general agent at Boston, and Hunt & 
Corson agents at Philadelphia. New York will be entered 
about September 1, and business begun September 15. The 
company will be a ‘‘free lance” so far as rates are concerned. 
The information is given out that it will write, for instance, 
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wood working mills up to $20,000 for from two to two and a 
half per cent. where automatic sprinklers are introduced, the 
prevailing rate being three to four per cent. Term business 
will be refused and tariff associations ignored. It is also 
alleged that Promoter Hart has the sympathy and backing of 
the Louisville Business Men’s Insurance Association, which 
will boycott the licensed companies doing business in Ken- 
tucky whenever it can be safely done. 


THE Business Men’s Insurance Bureau organized at Louis- 
ville, Ky., by sundry business houses to procure insurance in 
non-board companies or those not licensed to do business in 
Kentucky, has not yet set the Ohio river on fire. The latest 
bulletin of progress, in the Insurance Herald, is as follows: 


Investigation by the Herald fails to discover any general interest among 
the merchants of Louisville in the Business Men’s Bureau which was 
organized to place their insurance in non-board companies at less than the 
new schedule rates. Almost every agent on the street is losing some busi- 
ness, which is being taken from him on the ground that it can be placed 
elsewhere on better terms, but inquiry proves that is is simply rewritten 
by some other agency at the regular rates, and thus each agency is secur- 
ing new business to take the place of the old, Very little business is 
going out of the city, notwithstanding the claims of a few that large lines 
have been placed through New York brokers. The secretary of the 
bureau is visiting the merchants and endeavoring to secure a list of their 
insurances and dates of expiration. In some cases business discretion has 
prevailed, and he has been refused access to this information, even by 
merchants who had approved the original organization of the bureau. 
Quite a number of applications made to the offices of companies in Chicago, 
Cincinnati or New York, have been forwarded to the Louisville agents or 
to the local board, the companies declining to consider any propositions 
looking to overhead writing. The bureau has decided not to send a rep- 
resentative to New York at present to place insurance, but will rely upon 
brokers. The bureau, in fact, appears to be an organization for the en- 
couragement of *“‘ underground ” insurance. 





THE New York daily papers have just discovered the ex- 
istence of the county co-operative fire insurance concerns 
organized in New York and Brooklyn, and are making a 
sensation over their reported worthlessness. They are not 
under the supervision of the state insurance department, and 
have no capital to back them, yet are offering to do a fire in- 
surance business. We printed a list of these concerns some- 
time ago, but there have been some additions and we reprint 
below a list which appears in the New York Herald. The in- 
corporators of all of them appear to be German jews: 


The World’s Co-operative Fire insurance company, its main office in 


Broadway. 

The New York County Co-operative Fire insurance company, No. 230 
Broadway. 

The Metropolitan Co-operative Fire insurance company, No. 62 Bowery. 

The Manufacturers and Traders’ Co-operative Fire insurance company, 
Nos. 58 to 62 Broadway. 

The National Exchange Co-operative Fire insurance company, No. 50 
Broadway. 

The Standard Co-operative Fire insurance company, No. 415 Broadway. 

The New York Home Co-operative Fire insurance company, Park Row. 

The New York County Co-operative Fire insurance company, No. 280 


Broadway. 
The Equitable Co-operative Fire insurance company, No. 161 Broadway. 


THE Northern Pacific Railroad Company has brought a 
suit for about $60,000 against the Liverpool and London and 
Globe insurance company, growing out of the failure last 
year of Satterlee, Bostwick & Martin, the New York insur- 
ance brokers. The complaint alleges that the insurance 
company owes the money on a loss and has not paid it. It is 
reported that the Liverpool and London and Globe paid the 
money over to the brokers in checks which had been made 
payable to the railroad company, and that the brokers being 


at that time indebted to the insurance company took back 
the checks, had them altered so as to make them payable to 
themselves and then turned them over to the insurance 
company to satisfy their own indebtedness. Manager Eaton 
emphatically denies the truth of this statement. When it 
was reported, over a year ago, that this suit would be 
brought, Mr. Eaton wrote out the following brief statement 
for a reporter, which was printed at the time. 


This company has faithfully and promptly discharged all its liabilities in 
connection with its contracts with the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
and as to a difference, if any there be, in the adjustment of the accounts of 
Messrs. Satterlee, Bostwick & Martin with the railroad, that is a matter as 
to which we can have no concern. Hy. W. EATON. 


THERE has been issued from the office of the London 
Index a handsome volume of nearly 600 pages, entitled 
‘‘Leading Insurance Men of the British Empire.’’ It con- 
tains sketches and portraits of over 800 persons including 
both head office and branch office officials in Great Britain 
and Ireland. The compilers of the work are the editor and 
manager of the Jidewxv, R. B. Caverly and G. N. Banks, and a 
large part of the matter has been apparently drawn from 
that publication. It is an interesting volume, and one is 
likely to obtain a pretty comprehensive view of the business 
in all its branches in the United Kingdom by turning the 
pages. Comparing the portraits in this book with those of 
any other publication of twenty or thirty years ago present- 
ing the portraits of representative Britons, one must be 
struck by the passing away of the distinctive British physi- 
ognomy of the earlier period, which was made distinctive 
chiefly by the style of wearing the hair on the face. The 
great majority of the faces in the /ndex book would pass for 
those of Americans. It goes without saying that it is a col- 
lection of intelligent faces Copies of this work can be had 
of R. R. Dearden & Co., publishers of the United States 
Review, Philadelphia. 





THE newest kick against advanced rates comes from Haver- 
hill, Mass. A New York 7ribune special from Boston, says 
that the contemplated action of the New England Insurance 
Exchange in increasing rates upon all buildings, nachinery 
and stock in the shoe district, and throughout the city of 
Haverhill, has caused a flutter among the business men of 
that place, and adds: 


John A. Gale, president of the Second National Bank, and largely inter- 
ested in real estate and manufacturing, says the rates were already exorbi- 
tant, and declares that if the proposed increased schedule is carried out he 
will put his insurance into outside companies or start a movement to or- 
ganize a local mutual insurance company. Haverhill, he declared, is one 
of the best paying insurance fields in New England. The fire department 
is perfect and the losses for the last three or four years have been trivial. 
E. W. Bullock, manufacturer, said that ever since the big fire in 1882 the 
New England Insurance Exchange had been endeavoring to recover from 
Haverhill manufacturers the losses incurred them, Instead of charging 
them to the whole country. Several agents were seen who admitted that 
the rates were to be increased, but declined to give the schedule. They say 
several buildings recently inspected are particularly dangerous, and the 
highest rates will be placed on them. 





THE mission of Secretary Tupper of the South Eastern 
Tariff Association to Virginia was successful to the extent of 
securing the adhesion of the Virginia Fire and Marine and 
the promise of the Royal to operate in Virginia and North 
Carolina in full accord with the association, and give timely 
notice of any intention to act otherwise. Mr. Tupper had the 
assistance of Messrs. Stockdell, Peyton and Chapin. He 
eame to New York to report the result of his labors and at a 
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meeting of companies interested, on Tuesday, the following 
resolution was adopted : 


Resolved, That this meeting in New York requests the executive com- 
mittee to proceed at once to enforce all rates and rules of the South 
Eastern Tariff Association at such points in the state of Virginia in which, 
in their judgment, it is proper to do so; and also that they waive such rates 
and rules in places where such course is prompted in order that the business 
of the association companies may be protected. 


It was also resolved to request the executive committee of 
the association to urge companies to require their agents at 
New Orleans, without further delay to sign the commissions 
agreement. 


THE Brooklyn City Railroad Company has decided to in- 
sure itself hereafter. The secretary told the directors that the 
company had paid $250,000 in insurance premiums since it 
was incorporated forty years ago and has collected for losses 
in that period only $3,000. With the eighty per cent. co-in- 
surance clause the premiums next year would be $40,000. 
The directors therefore concluded to go it alone and probably 
will continue to do so until one of the company’s big stables 
burns down. 





THE American Casualty of Baltimore has caused the arrest 
of Albert G. Voight of New York, formerly an agent of the 
American Steam Boiler, which was absorbed by the American 
Casualty, charging libellous statements, which have damaged 
the company to the extent of $25,000. Voight wrote a letter 
to the secretary of the Sugar Trust warning him against the 
complainant on the ground that it was doing an over-hazard- 
ous business. Judge Andrews promptly issued a warrant and 
Voight is in jail in default of bail. 


THE Philadelphia Trades League is holding more meetings 
with a view of fighting the advanced rates in fire insurance, 
and its officers boast that itis pregnant with a big co-opera- 
tive insurance company having a capital of $1,000,000. Also 
that the movement against the insurance companies is mak- 
ing great progress in the cities of Boston and New York. The 
Philadelphia Telegraph, which reports all this, says that the 
insurance companies do not appear to be alarmed. 


THE American Annuity Company of New York, has been 
incorporated for life insurance and the granting of annuities. 
The capital stock is $100,000, with the right to increase to 
$1,000,000. The incorporators are: Felix Kaufman, Maxi- 
milian M. Ruttenan, DPD. McLean Shaw, Joseph Milton 
Kaufman, Otto G. Dietz, James R. Moseman, I. R. Sergeant, 
Joseph Stetten, George H. Kraus, W. L. Sergeant and J. J. 
Mooney. 


THE Indiana Association of Life Underwriters met at In- 
dianapolis last week, and chose D. B. Shideler, C. S. 
Warburton, Jacob Frankel, E. A. P. Haynes and I. M. Jones, 
delegates, and F. B. Davenport, Pleasant Bond, D. F. Appel, 
D. E. Edwards and C.S. Newlin, alternates, to the national 
convention of life underwriters, to be held in New York city 
September 22. 


THE sixth annual issue of the ‘‘Southern Insurance 
Directory’ comes to us with the compliments of Garrett 
Brown, publisher, New Orleans. It is larger than its pre- 
decessors, contains new and valuable features and exactly 
responds to a want which all who do an insurance business 





in or with the southern states must feel. 
dollars. 


The price is three 





THE Home insurance company of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
which was incorporated in 1887 to do a fire insurance business, 
with a reputed capital of $100,000, and from which no state- 
ments have been obtainable for two years past, has decided 
to go out of business, and a committee has been appointed to 
do the winding up. 





THE Pioneer insurance company of Chicago, is still strug- 
gling with unadjusted claims, and when it pays or compro- 
mises them it is to reorganize and embark in the business of 
insuring burglar-proof safes ‘‘against burglary,” and also do 
a fire insurance business in Illinois: So says the Chicago 
Tribune. 





On complaint of General Agent Wright of the Springfield 
Fire and Marine, Walter Pendleton, agent of the company at 
New Brighton, Staten Island, has been arrested for embez- 
zling the company’s money. A taste for betting on race- 
horses was the cause. 


AT Toledo, O., the Aitna Life insurance company has be- 
gun a suit against the bondsmen of its agent Frederick Swan 
to recover $595, which, it complains, Swan has misappro- 
priated or failed to account for. 





THE Petersburg Savings and insurance company of Peters- 
burg, Va., will become a member of the South Eastern Tariff 
Association on September 1. 








— -7Wersonals. 





AGENCY APPOINTMENTS, 


Caledonian: W. F. Canfield Cleveland, O.; T. C. Timberlake, Louisville, Ky., 
peepee | J. 8. Gray; F. C. Carroll of Cincinnati, special agent for 
io. 


Greenwich: Charles M. Miller, general agent. 
Glens Falls: C. Dawkins of Jacksonville, general agent for Florida, 


German-American of New York: William Heinking, special agent with 
headquarters at Nashville, Tenn. 


Home of New Orleans: James Taylor, Nashville, Tenn. 


Manhattan Life: J. H. Morgan, general superintendent of the southern 
department, 


North British and Mercantile: Tom Hart, special agent for Kentucky and 
‘Lennessee. 


Phoenix of London: T. L. Monaghan, special agent for Texas. 
Queen: J. R. Nutting, Atlanta; Ga. 


Mr. Leon J. Berthelot, appointed in 1886 inspector for foreign countries for 
the New York Lite insurance company and afterwards employed by 
the company on special service in South America, Mexico and Spain, 
died at Vichy, France, on Tuesday, aged fifty-two years. Mr. Berthelot 
a a son-in-law of ex-President Beers. His wife and ason survive 
him. 


Dr. Benjamin William McCready, twenty years the chief examiner for the 
Washington Life insurance company and one of the most eminent 
physicians of New York, died suddenly from heart failure on Tuesday, 
age seventy-nine years. 


Dr. Walter B. Coles, medical examiner for the Mutual Life of New York, 
at St. Louis, shot and killed himself in that city on Monday. The 
reported cause was “ financial troubles.” 


Vice-President H. M. Munsell of the Commercial Alliance Life, and its 
founder, has resigned to engage in a non-insurance business. 
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{usurance in the Courts. 


The Michigan supreme court has rendered an opinion 
in the suit of the Michigan.Pipe Company against the Michi- 
gan Fire and Marine of Detroit. The following is a report. 


The fire occurred at East Tawas, Mich., on July 5 (Sunday), 
but the daily reports were not mailed to the company until 
July 7, neither was the company notified of the loss until 
that time, and the policies were not issued until after the loss. 
In the evidence introduced it was proved that the agent, who 
was also postmaster, had turned his stamp back from the 7th 
to the 5th, and had so stamped the envelope in which had 
been mailed the daily report containing the notice of the 
issuance of the policies. It was also shown that the owners 
of the property insured were relatives of the agent, and that 
the policies were issued after the fire, nevertheless the lower 
court held the evidence was conclusive that the contract for 
the insurance had been made before the fire, although the 
word of the agent was the only evidence introduced that 
such was the ease. In his opinion the judge said that the 
court below was not justified in instructing the jury that the 
facty were undisputed, and that they should find for the 
plaintiff on that ground, as the testimony of the agent was 
not by any means clear, as it always should be in such cases. 
The court also criticised the act of the agent in not following 
the instructions of the company in giving notitication at once 
by wire of any loss it might sustain. Taking all the facts 
into consideration the decision was reversed and the case 
remanded for a new trial, all the judges on the bench con- 
eurring. 








stHiseellany. 


The Fire Risk in Electric Lighting. 





(W. Furlow Holt in the Electrical World.) 


I noticed in the last issue of 7'he Hlectrical World an 
article in reference to danger from fire in buildings which 
were lighted by electricity, or which have wires in them for 
the purpose of lighting or for power transmission, and that 
you request articles on the subject. I myself have had some 
experience in both electric and gas lighting, and from what I 
have seen I think there is much less danger of fire from 
electricity than there is from gas, assuming, of course, that 
the inside wiring is properly done, and the proper connec- 
. tions made to the main feed wire. First, all wiring when 
practicable should be done before the plastering or ceiling is 
put on the building, just as pipes for gas would be put in. 
The wires should all be insulated either doubly or singly, 
preferable the double. These insulated wires should be 
placed in conduits, and the conduits be fasted to the walls, 
or the studs or framing if it be a frame building. Wherever 
a joint is made in the wire it should be wrapped with some 
insulation whichis notinflammable. Several of the insulated 
wire manufacturers make good insulating material for in- 
sulating the wire where joints are made. Where joints are 
made in conduits they should be done the same as the wires. 
It is claimed that where conduits are used it is not necessary 
to use insulated wire, but I think it best. I don’t see how 
there can be any danger from fire if the building is wired as 
above, and if connection to the feed wire or main supply wire 
is made on the outside of the building. It seems to me that 
under the above conditions electric lighting is much safer 
from causing a fire than gas. 


(C, F. Snedekor in the same paper.) 


My attention was first called to the great necessity of 
safety, and “absolute safety,”’ if possible, some years ago at 
a fire in St. Louis, Mo. I then saw the insulation on the wires 
burning and carrying the fire into adjoining buildings and 
even across the street. Again my attention was called to a 
switehboard on fire, then a short circuit, etc. Of course the 
first was not an electric fire, but the insulation was of such a 
combustible nature that it made a ready pathway for the 
flames. In the other instances where from some of many 
causes the connections get overheated a more disastrous fire 
may occur. This is liable to occur any moment, night or day 





from ways well Known to electricians, but we must admit 
it is a subject which nearly all treat as a matter of little 
importance. But the fact that many of the property owners 
and users of electricity, either by lighting or power, do not 
understand the laws of electricity and are totally ignorant of 
the dangers arising from certain complications, and owing to 
assurances given by the persistent and over-confident sales- 
man or electrical supply dealer, and his eagerness to get the 
order for the installation of a plant ora light, his bid of course 
is competitive, and therefore he is ground down, and he gives 
the consumer a cheap machine, cheap wire, cheap work, and 
the final result is a very expensive investment. We must ad- 
mit that in England and Germany more precaution is taken ; 
generally speaking work is done well or not at all.. Now 
for the solution of the matter; the case is diagnosed, what 
is the cure? Itis evident that the foundation corner stone 
of absolute safety against electric fires must start in insula- 
tion of electrical conductors. After making an exhaustive 
analysis of every insulated wire made in the United States, 
in England, Germany and France, and a knowledge of the 
manner in which they are made and handled, from the draw- 
ing of the copper to the finish of each and the uses for which 
they are designed, I find that on this fundamental point there 
hangs atale. Not fifty per cent. of the wire that goes on the 
market to-day is fit to use. Many of our electric light wires 
are carried into storehouses containing valuable merchandise 
by a tar or wax covered wire, with the poorest braiding that 
the unskilled hand can do hidden from immediate view by 
the aid of wax used to give a finish under the polishing 
machine. Next we find the old underwriters’ wire with its 
‘‘ white locks’ crawling in because ‘‘it’s cheap.’’ One word 
for the underwiters’ insulated wire for inside equipment. It 
has been, when properly made, the safest wire for inside 
work, but it has not the lasting qualities required for a nuin- 
ber one wire. 

We must have good insulation first; then the wiremen 
must handle the wires carefully, they must take time, do all 
their work honestly, all joints must be made and covered by 
a competent man, and, above all, a genuine electrician who 
knows how the work should be done should lay out the work 
and inspect it. As the wire enters the building it should go 
through a fire proof tube. If wire is laid through concreted 
spaces, the owner of property had better pay a few dollars 
for lead pipe rather than suffer a loss. 

J find that there is, with all the applications at hand, some 
cause for criticism yet with the management of the dynamo. 
Switches for electric light and power need as much attention 
as the switches of the railroads to prevent accident. Again, 
great reliance is placed on fuses, which in many instances 
are overestimated as to their capacity and safety. Itis the 
anxious hope of insurance companies that a genuine fireproof 
and waterproof insulation will be found, that when properly 
put up ean be relied upon. 

My opinion is that there is absolute safety from electric 
fires if the conductor is sufficiently large for any required 
current; that the conductors carefully covered with a first- 
class seamless rubber insulation first, next to the wire, then a 
second covering over rubber of a refractory element or 
compound, then carefully braided and handled in putting it 
in place, so that no abrasions are made, and all joints care- 
fully insulated, that all entrances and exits are through 
porcelain tubes. The day is not far distant when all wires 
will be lead eneased for concealed work in building. 


The Insurance of Bonds, Mortgages and other Corporate 
Securities, 





The London Zeonomist of July 30 gives some attention, 
editorially, to a new form of insurance in England, which is 
beginning to have its imitators here. This is the insurance or 
guaranteeing of the securities of corporations of all kinds, 
The instance which the Hconomist uses as a text is that of the 
debentures of a steel, iron and coal company; the payment 
of both principal and interest of which is guaranteed by the 
Securities Insurance Company (Limited) of London. The 
Economist has a word of caution to investors not to place too 
much reliance in offerings which has this kind of backing and 
says: 
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This is a new development of the insurance system, of 
which we are pretty certain to see further extensions, and as it 
has its dubious as well as its good features, a few words in re- 
gard to it would not be out of place. There can, of course, 
be no doubt whatever that to an investor the addition of an 
insurance guarantee against loss of principal or interest does 
inerease the value of his security. Still, as things are at 
present, it would be very easy to over-estimate the value of 
the ‘guarantee. That obviously depends entirely upon the 
ability of the guaranteeing company to fulfill its engage- 
ments; and this particular branch of insurance business is 
not only so new that no prudent person would venture to 
predict what the position of the companies undertaking it 
inay be some years hence, but it is also a branch of the busi- 
ness that is attended with special difficulties and dangers of 
its own. 


Six companies of this class are mentioned and the critic 
continues : 


But although for the most part very young companies, 
these institutions are ready to undertake what for them must 
be regarded as very onerous responsibilities. ‘Thus, for 
instance, as we have said, the Securities Insurance Company, 
with a subseribed capital of no more than £336,000, is pre- 
pared, in one single transaction, to guarantee the principal 
and interest for fourteen or twenty-one years of £200,000 
debentures of the Ebbw Vale Steel, etc., Company, and if it 
goes on at that rate its liabilities may very speedily assume 
extremely] large dimensions. Such liabilities, moreover, may 
possibly prove more onerous than those which ordinary in- 
surance companies are called upon to assume for the follow- 
ing among other reasons : 

First—The general character of the business as regards 
the risks involved is likely to be inferior. An ordinary life or 
fire insurance company gets business involving all degrees of 
risk offered to it. Good lives as well as bad seek to insure, 
and properties in which the risk of fire is small as well as 
properties in which it is great are sought to be covered by in- 
surance. In the case of securities, however, it is only for the 
less good investments that the protection of insurance -is 
likely to be sought. Nobody is likely to insure, say, consols 
or other gilt-edged securities ; so that the business of the 
companies will lie wholly amongst securities of a relatively 
inferior class. True, the directors may pick and choose 
amongst these—rejecting such as they consider too risky, and 
seeking to proportion the premiums to the character of the 
risks accepted. Experience of the working of trust com- 
panies, however, has shown how fallible the judgment of 
directors with regard to securities is apt to be, and the fact 
remains that it is only amongst the less good securities that the 
choice will lie. 

Secondly—These securities insurance companies have not 
the same means of guarding against crushing losses as the 
ordinary insurance companies have, because there are not 
the same facilities for re-insurance. If a fire office effects a 
heavy insurance it retains only a portion of the risk itself, 
and re insures the reinainder with other offices. The result is 
that when a loss occurs it is spread over a number of strong 
institutions, no one of which feels it very seriously. It is 
notorious that it is because they have not been able to dis- 
tribute risks in this way that non-tariff fire offices have not 
been able to establish themselves. The tariff offices would 
not take re insurances from them, and, being few in number, 
they could not carry heavy risks themselves without running 
the danger of some day sustaining an overwhelming loss, and 
this is just the difficulty that these securities insurance com- 
panies must encounter. Their number is so small and that 
there is the danger of risks being so concentrated, and being 
thus so great in relation to the resources of individual com- 
panies, that when losses occur, as they must inevitably do, it 
will be impossible to bear up against them. 

Thirdliy—The business of the companies must of necessity 
be exposed to more than ordinary vicissitudes. In the ease of, 
say, a life office, there is a certain average mortality, and one 
year’s experience as to the falling in of claims is pretty much 
that of another. Fire business is more uncertain. Even in 
it, however, the tendency is to an average rate of loss, which 
is not very widely deviated from, one year with another. In 
regard to securities, however, we must reckon with the fact 
that there is always a tendency to swing from one extreme to 
another. There are years of inflation when everything is 
booming, when money can be got for almost any kind of en- 
terprise for the asking, when, consequently, even thoroughly 


rotten concerns are able to bolster themselves up, and when 
the death-rate amongst securities is reduced almost to the 
vanishing point. Ultimately something pricks the bubble, 
and then from an excess of optimism the market reacts to an 
extreme of pessimism. Investors become deaf to all appeals, 
and the fictitious support accorded to them being withdrawn, 
a host of unsound undertakings come rattling to the ground. 
Now, in the period of inflation the most level-headed board 
of directors conducting the business of securities insurance 
are very apt to be carried away. The opportunities for doing 
business being great, and the losses emerging small, they are 
under the strongest possible temptation to extend their 
operations and to underrate the risks assumed. And if that 
temptation be yielded to, it is easy to see in how critical a 
position the companies will stand when the inevitable reac- 
tion sets in, and losses come tumbling one on top of the 
other, while the income becomes a diminishing quantity. 


The Charges Against the Order of the Iron Hall. 





The following is the text of that part of the complaint of 
Albert R. Baker, Homer A. Sampsell and Dan W. Kneffler, vs, 
the Supreme Sitting of the Order of the Iron Hall, filed in the 
superior court at Indianapolis, Ind., which sets forth the 
claim that the order is insolvent, and its business has been 
conducted fraudulently by the officers. The three complain- 
ants are members of the order and they say : 


That the plaintiffs and each of them are members of the 
defendant corporation in the benefit fund in good standing in 
the defendant order, and have been members of said order for 
more than five years last past, and have complied with all the 
rules, laws and regulations of the defendant corporation, and 
have paid all assessments, taxes, and amounts due from them 
on account of such membership, and will at the expiration of 
seven years from the time of their becoming members of said 
order be entitled to receive out of said benefit fund the sum 
of $1,000 each ; and some of said plaintiffs are also members of 
the life division and have fully paid all assessments and dues 
thereunder and complied with all the rules and regulations of 
the defendant corporation in relation thereto, and their bene- 
ficiaries at their death will be entitled to the amounts due on 
account of their said memberships in such life division. 

That the said plaintiffs are informed and believe and there- 
fore charge the fact to be that the defendant corporation is 
now insolvent. That it is indebted for maturing benefits for 
the remainder of the year 1892 over $1,000,000, and for sick and 
disability benefits over $325,000. 

That it is indebted for benefits maturing in the year 1893 
in the sum of about $4,000,000, and for sick and disability 
benefits that will become due in said year in the sum of 
$650,000. ‘ 

That it is indebted for benefits maturing in 1894 in the sum 
of over $6,000,000, and for sick and disability benefits in said 
year $650,000. 

That it is indebted for. benefits maturing in the year 1895 
in the sum of over $9,000,000, and for sick and disability bene- 
fits in the sum of $350,000. 

That the reserve fund in the hands of branches amounts to 
only about $1,200,000, only one-seventh of which is available 
each year for the payment of liabilities. 

That the real estate and assets of the defendant amount to 
about $1,000,000. That the assets of the defendant are com- 
posed largely of cash on hand, more than half of which is de- 
posited in one bank located outside of the state of Indiana, of 
which bank.the said Somerby, supreme justice of the defend- 
ant, is vice-president, and one J. Henry Hays, one of the 
supreme trustees of the defendant corporation is cashier, said 
bank being one of limited capital. 

That the business and operation of the affairs of the de- 
fendant corporation have been earried on in a reckless and 
extravagant manner, in the payment of extravagant salaries 
and the expenditure of large sums for traveling expenses and 
pretended claims amounting in a year to over $50,000, which 
said sum of $59,000 was appropriated and used by said 
Somerby in the payment of pretended claims for expenses, 
when in truth and in fact, as plaintiffs are informed and be- 
lieve, said sums were not used or expended by said Somerby 
for legitimate expenses of the business of the defendant ecor- 
poration. 

That by reason of the extravagant management and mis- 
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appropriation of the general fund of the defendant corpora- 
tion in the payment of expenses and pretended expenses, all 
of the general fund has at different times been exhausted, and 
large sums of money have been taken from the reserve fund 
and placed in the general fund and consumed in the payment 
of expenses, when the same should have been held in the re- 
serve fund and held sacred for the payment of maturing bene- 
fits and for the payment of sick and disability benefits matur- 
ing. That thereby funds so unlawfully transferred to said 
general fund and used therein were lost to the reserve fund. 

That said Somerby, for the purpose of concealing the true 
financial condition of the order, has made and caused to be 
made changes and alterations in the books of account of the 
defendant corporation, so that the same do not show the 
exact and correct state of the accounts and affairs of the cor- 
poration. 

That said Somerby has appropriated to his own use and 
failed to account to said corporation for large sums of money 
belonging to said corporation on account of charter fees and 
other moneys collected and received by him from officers. of 
local branches and in settlements with local branches that 
have been discontinued, dissolved or consolidated. 

That no regular meeting of the executive committee has 
been held since the year 1890, and no special meeting has been 
called or held since January, 1891, and no report of the 
executive committee has been made to the members of the 
local branches since 1890. 

Vhat no examination or auditing of the books of account 
one defendant corporation has been had since February, 


That in February, 1891, a special session of the supreme 
sitting was called at Indianapolis. That by the articles, con- 
stitution and laws of the defendant, only such business may 
be transacted at a special session of the supreme sitting as 
shall be indicated and set forth in the eall for said special 
session. 

That the call for said special session provided among 
other things that the session should receive and pass upon 
the report of the financial committee. 

That said Somerby procured the financial committee of 
said supreme sitting to recommend that his salary be raised 
from $6,000 to $10,000 per annum, and this was the only busi- 
ness of importance transacted or intended by said Somerby 
to be transacted by said sitting. 

That by the articles, constitution and laws of the de- 
fendant, a printed report of the doings of each session of the 
supreme sitting must be made to the branches of the defend- 
ant order and its members. 

That said Somerby has refused to allow said report to be 
made to the branehes of the doings of said supreme sitting, 
and has prevented and hindered the making of the said re- 
port to the branches as required by said articles, constitution 
and laws, and in fact no printed report of the doings of said 
session of the supreme sitting, as provided for by the articles, 
constitution and laws of the defendant, has ever been made 
to the branches of said order and to its members. 

And plaintiffs say that if said Somerby and other officers 
of the defendant corporation are permitted to continue in 
possession of the assets of the corporation and to carry on its 
business, the said assets will, by reason of the said reckless 
and extravagant management of the business, be wholly lost 
to the members of the order who are in the beneficiary and 
life funds. 

Wherefore, the plaintiffs pray that a receiver be appointed 
by this court for said corporation and take possession of the 
assets and books of account of said corporation, collect all 
amounts due to it and disburse the same in such manner as 
the court may order and direct ; and that upon final hearing, 
said corporation be dissolved and its business closed, and for 
such other and proper relief as the court may deem just and 
equitable. HAWKINS & SMITH, 

Attorneys for Plaintiffs. 


Beginning of the Proceedings on the Application for a 
Receivership of the Lron Hall. 





Proceedings under the application for a receivership of the 
Iron Hall began at Indianapolis before Judge Taylor on 
Thursday. The applicants were represented by Mr. Hawkins, 
their attorney. A special despatch of Thursday to the New 


a 


York World gives particulars of his opening statements, as 
follows : 


Attorney Hawkins said in substance: 

‘* The evidence will show that there is about $720,000 in a 
bank at Philadelphia, which, originally chartered as the In- 
ternational Security Company and empowered to do general 
banking and fidelity business (that is, it could become security 
for officials handling funds, ete.), had been acquired by Chief 
Justice Somerby, Supreme Trustee Hayes, Supreme Cashier 
Davis and other officers and managers of the Iron 
Hall. Of this bank Somerby was made vice-president 
and Hayes secretary and treasurer. They started out to doa 
general banking business with a purported capital of $167,000. 
We think the testimony will show that the capital 
is fictitious. A large number of bonds of the Iron Hall Build- 
ing Association are now held by this bank, and as it now 
stands there is $720,000 of the funds of the Iron Hall in that 
bank, while the books show only $440,000. Thus there are 
over $200,000 of the funds of the Iron Hall that cannot be 
found. All this was done by the connivance of the executive 
committee and the officers of the corporation for which we 
are asking that a receiver be appointed. 

‘*Mr. McMeacham, who is the son-in-law of Mr. Somerby, 
got hold of about $30,000 of the bonds of some Kansas City 
institution and went around to the treasurers of the local 
branches and induced them to invest. When the interest 
became due it was defaulted. The treasurers began to 
threaten trouble and the bank took up the bonds. 

‘We believe the evidence will show that the entire availa- 
ble assets of the bank will not pay the deposits and debt of 
the Iron Hall, to say nothing of other obligations which we 
are informed amount to over $150,000. At one time there was 
a difference of $80,000 between the accounts of the order here 
and the bank books at Philadelphia. 

‘“The proof will show that for the Omaha meeting in 1889 
the expense of the session of three days amounted to over $1- 
500, and there were only forty persons in attendance. Among 
the expenses was a present of $3,000 to Chief Justice Somerby. 
Usually when orders and secret societies go into a strange 
town to hold their annual meeting the city entertains them, 
but at Omaha it was different; the city officials and the 
mayor were wined, dined and banqueted and the mayor was 
presented with a solid set of silver. All this money for expenses 
came from the treasury of the order and was paid out by 
those still in power. 

‘* Before this ease is done we will hear a great deal about 
poor people who will suffer, and of working girls in Massachu- 
setts who will lose every cent they have invested. If the re- 
ceiver is appointed, we say the quicker the better. The 
sooner we stop these appropriations for champagne suppers 
and sets of silver services, the better it will be for the con- 
tributors. 

‘¢We have not had access to the books of the order and 
can speak of them only in a general way; but we know that 
Somerby first got $3,000 a year; then $6,000 was presented 
with the $3,000, and next his salary was increased to $10,000 a 
year. We think we will show that large sums were paid out 
for traveling expenses that included not only himself, but his 
wife, son-in-law and perhaps others, at five dollars per day ; 
that warrants were drawn recklessly, and that, if larg> sums 
of money were not squandered in influencing legislation in 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire and other states, at least the 
claim was made that it was so used. The legal expenses, we 
expect to show, were from $10,000 to $15,000 per year. The 
local branches pay a charter fee of $100, and we will show 
that the books do not show that there is in the treasury or 
ever was paid into it the returns for at least 600 branches, one 
half of which should go to the order, There is no $30,000 for 
charter fees that has ever reached the treasury. Who got it 
we do not know.”’ 

Judge Howe, in his reply for the defense, contended that 
the Philadelphia bank was solvent, and defended Mr. Somer- 
by from the charge of reckless expenditures. 

Mr. Somerby was then put on the witness stand by the 
plaintiffs. He acknowledged that there was $720,000 in the 
Philadelphia bank belonging to the Iron Hall, and practically 
acknowledged all the statements made by plaintiff's attorney 
in regard to that bank. But he denied all the essential 
points of the charges made against him in other respects, 
especially as to the Omaha matter and extravagant manage- 
ment. 

The supreme sitting of the Iron Hall, the governing power 
of the order, met here to-day. The sessions are secret. 
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Lion Fire Insurance Company, 


5 LOTHBURY, E. C. 
LONDON, 3S She ,tRg =e ee ENGLAND. 


United States Branch, - - - - - = - Hartford, Conn. 


M. BENNETT, JR., Manager. AS. H. BREWSTER, Asst. Manager. 





Connecticut General Life Ins. Co., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





Gross Assets, January 1, 1892, $2,238,994 91, 
Surplus to Policy-holders, by Connecticut standard.,... seeeeeee ee 000,683 35 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. F. V. HUDSON, Sec’y. 


London Assurance Corporation, 
CHARTERED, A. D. 1720. 


SURPRUSUEN Use eee 


GEORGE H. MARKS, Manager. 
69 WALL STREET, - - - NEw YORK. 





$954,749 





(;erman Insurance Company, 
OF FREEPORT, ILL. 


C. O. COLLMANN, President. WM. TREMBOR, Secretary. 


December 3ist, 1891. 


Oash \Canitals eis sco cemibselitaeo nae ste tei ete cote emanate aie aston $200,000 00 


Reserve Orc UMpaid WOssOSs ec ciewievelcieteercictenyerelstereiaraa siete me icaeriie 102,234 45 
Reserve for Re-insurance and other Liabilities................ « 1,765,425 09 
INCU SUTPLUS SS cw cae cnctle cmcmueceetestectee sip atedn ceeds aistta cretion . 603,561 60 

ET OLAL GA SSOERE cays cain sicloisiss vere olocrtnieiain niaictaioe eiaiale oteiatels iefetsteio alates $2,671,221 14 





Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. 


= ite We ieee ie $18,551,888 00 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Surplus returned annually in reduction of Premiums or to izervase in- 
surance. Policies non-forfeitable by the rules of the Company. Endow- 
ment Policies issued at Life rates. 

EDWARD M. NEEDLES, President. H. S. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 
J.J. BARKER, Actuary. HENRY C. BROWN, Sec. & Treas. 


ASSETS, - - 





Northern Assurance 
OF LONDON, ENG. 


Company, 





NEw YORK AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS: 
388 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 





GEORGE W. BABB, JR., - - MANAGER. 





Standard Life & Accident Ins. Co. 


OF DETROIT, MICH. 
CASH CAPITAL, - . - 5 


D. M. Ferry, President, STEWART MARKS, Secretary, 
EK, A. LEONARD, Asst. Sec’y. FRANK F. PARKINS, Supt. of Agencies. 
The Standard’s Policy is more liberal in its provision than the policy of 
any other company. 
The Standard allows indemnity for fifty-two weeks. 
Agents wanted in unrepresented districts. 


$200,000 





Western Assurance Company, 
HEAD-OFFICE—TORONTO, CANADA. 


INCORPORATED 1851, 
A. M. SMITH, President. J.J. KENNY, Managing Director. 


UNITED STATES STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1892. 


Asmiots.. oi saned bac wes CivabclsbweghilSbau nan dean peat SoC cee eem $1,317,426 00 
Surplus in United States..... siaaleas Stedota dencase drole Rie tiered te Maieeio rs eae orale ores 384,103 00 





The American Fire Insurance Co., 


PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 1, 1892. 
TOTAL “ASSETS 425.0 cso voce vce eine de cleecins sates es aeiseinieielte cts nines $3,093,541 
Cash: Capital cn yess. oe atid cts fe viele dia trajeftetoce alee ere ae ieceie's ore tenre tere Ene I 
Reserve for Re-insurance, Unadjusted Losses and Claims......... 2,286,389 
SUT Pls iia. aoa isis crew 0:0 6,0 else aveysss) yale iejolereleve ale, evevessivverejote O18 ei ale eis hcl ghar 807,152 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 

DIRECTORS :—Thomas H. Montgomery, John T. Lewis, Israel Morris, 
P. 8. Hutchinson, Alexander Biddle, Charles P. Perot, Joseph BE. Gilling- 
ham, Samuel Welsh, Charles 8. Whelen. 


UEEN 


Ins.Co. of America. 


NEw YORK. 








CommercIAL Uniton Assurance Co. 





OF LONDON. 
OFFICE: 
Cor.Pine & William Sts. New York. 
625. THE 1892, 


Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Cash Capital iss <ccciiece sis ares sep staieteretele nntelciaisinteie eietelcfetnetaseeite a aeicteas 400,00 00 
Re-insurance and. Edabilitiesy sony scien veces bso sere scree sietsistentesteeritls 1,821,855 66 
BUILDS oiuics crcracereiereie, co os c/a 0 ove,cie/siale, data sietete ckarctalelelele eisteters stelgietelarohtsanatarareme 1,404,134 71 
Total January 1, 1892) ...<.ceseweisietele es celes cen cls sive aatecteleimumene $3,625,990 37 


R. DALE BENSON, Pres’t. W. GARDNER CROWELL, Secretary. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres’t. CHARLES W. MERRILL, Ass’t Sec’y. 





INCORPORATED 1861, . 


The Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


All Policies issued by the Company are subject to the Massachusetts ~ 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 

WM. R. PLUNKETT, President. 
JAS. M. BARKER, Vice-Pres. - JAS. W. HULL, Sec’y and Treas. 


Agencies in all the principal Cities of the United States. 





























Agricultural Insurance Company, 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. ; 





GENERAL AGENTS—C. Patterson & Son, 71 Wall Street, New York; D. A. 
Clark, Baltimore, Md.; George D. Pleasants & Son, Richmond, Va.; A. H. 
Darrow, Chicago, Il.; J. R. Hawthrone, Cleveland, O,; Mann & Wilson, 
a0 Bires Cal.; J. Flynn, Toronto, Ont; Dewey & Brackman, Brock- 
ville, Ont. 


J. R. STEBBINS, President. H. M. STEVENS, Secretary. 





Germania Tire Insurance Co.,, 


62 and 64 William Street, Corner Cedar Street, New York, 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1892. 


Cash Capital ....5.ssumseaneses semntes turbans miooe ueieanat een eeanee $1,000,000 00 
Reserve:for Re=Insuraney, criuccescerecaneeeesn beteceaniene ft careke 1,115,328 82 
Reserve: for Losses and other Claims..v.c..ncsccncesecccuwereen nee 142,237 84 
NetiSurplus sy. sce on eeeees oreo eon atele/sietelers ors aipielstets}oms sietstlarate 913,959 62 


HUGO SCHUMANN, Pres. 
FR. VON BERNUTH, Vice-Pres. 
GEO. B. EDWARDS, 2d Vice-Pres. 


$3,171,525 78 
CHARLES RUYKHAVER, Sec’ye 
Gustav KEHR, Asst. sec’y. 


” 
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Connecticut Fire Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





INCORPORATED 1859. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





EIGHTY-SECOND FINANCIAL STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1892. 


SUPT Cina SEPT Gots seh cic CRC IGIRREIS COE ES AIIGE NUIGEIEROE COMI A Gia itr oe $1,000,000 00 
SPU ATADELUTSECOTLATTINE tere oer ero sic ors inc cocaine seeks vale ce deste ggisle 167,982 85 





Rees RAE THANE COROT Cs eo cin. sist piejel> v.craieindiacdery sini a8 veel cies dle. e claw e'ece’s 913,656 24 
eR SL EET cL siathclelacicytiais eVbieicls w/eawaeiels: donne soveeieeienean siete teases 550,589 16 
Es bias dina scdvsssccnacdaonceesediecens ..$2,632,228 25 


JD. BROWNE, - - - 
L. W. CLARKE, Ass’t Secretary. 


President. 
CHARLES R. BURT, Secretary. 





Insurance Co. of North America, 


232 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


FOUNDED 1792, 





Assets, January 1,1892, -  - - - - $9,278,220 00 


LIABILITIES—Reserved for re-insurance and 

PU EBENURTOTROE DT TTS 105 siete 5 nislaiais n.cceisinvere ale.0i0.¢\0 936 6 
ADIGE STOCK. co cle cilen ees. Be terare canta ve cicteisiere alias 
Surplus over all liabilities.........ccsccsssuees 


$4,052,744 00 
3,000,000 00 


2,225,476 00 $9,278,220 00 





Agents in all the principal towns and cities. 





CHARLES PLATT, - - - - - - - President. 

WILLIAM A. PLATT, Vice-Pres’t. EUGENE L. ELLISON, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 

GREVILLE E. FRYER, Sec. and Treas. JOHN H. ATWOOD, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Office in New York: Fire and Marine, 16 & 18 Exchange Place. 





1651. 1092. 


‘The Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY S. LEB, Vice-President. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. E. D. CAPRON, Asst. Secretary. 





THE NEW POLICY CONTRACT 


Offered by this company, is non-forfeiting. Paid-wp and cash values are 
plainly endorsed upon all policies, under the provisions of the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiting law. Is incontestable after two years from the date 
of its issue. All restrictions upon residence, travel, occupation or em- 
ployment, except military and naval service in time of war, are removed 
after two years, 





dh 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


PE IELOMPS EOC trite lotic e ceck ee tsiiaat ee fs biniee ns sietiads oe cbse nei a 6esaseene 

RIE UEP EAT IeM Lael Cne orcs ole asian venisia tleicieto men Crete o ac ON Te wiccietnisiolea cle eialae cise ts 

Re-insurance REServe........seeseescccccvens 

Foiicy-holders’ Surplus 

PECTS C CEN Maren coi ateicie's d waae S nisie Goa wanle a oinieien lua bie a eee ee bh oelee Lk wuetan 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Chicago, Illinois. 

G. F. BISSELL, Manager. P. P. HEYWOOD, Assistant Manager. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
BELDEN & COFRAN, Managers. - 


GENERAL AGENTS AND ADJUSTERS. 

Eastern and Middle States, - - JAS. H. LEIGHTON. 
Southern States, - THOMAS EGGLESTON. 
ae in all prominent localities throughout the United States and 

nada. 
GEO. L. CHASE, President. P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. 
THOMAS TURNBULL, Assistant Secretary. 





San Francisco. 


IT LEADS THEM ALL. 





THE MUTUAL LIVE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 





ASSETS OVER - $159,000,000. 





The Consol Policy recently announced by 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York combines more advantages 
with fewer restrictions than any Investment 
Insurance contract ever offered. It consoli- 


dates 


INSURANCE. : : 
ENDOWMENT. : 
INVESTMENT. . 
ANNUAL INCOME . 

No other Company offers this Policy. 


Apply only to Company’s nearest Agent for 
details. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
paid to its policy-holders 
in 1891, nearly - 


$19,000,000. 


ee — 





The Mutual has ever been in the minds 


of the discriminating public 


“The Greatest of all the 
Companies.’ 
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18465. PROTECTION AND PROFIT. 1892 


sod . §ist—The Certainty of Protection toa Man’s Family in case of his Early Death ; an¢ 
TWO THINGS MOST DESIRABLE IN LIFE INSURANCE ARR: {oa -The Certainty of Profit to himself if he Lives to Old Age, 


THESE ARE COMBINED IN THE ‘*‘NON-FORFEITING FREE TONTINE POLICIES” OF THE 


New York Life Insurance Company, 
346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Lite Insurance Agents and others are invited to apply for detailed explanations of these plana. 


COMPANY PURELY MUTUAL 
Cash Assets, over. - - - - ; - : . Sa he. $125,000,000 
Surplus, New York Standard, over’ - : . - . 15,000,000 
Annual Income, over : - - - 31,800,000 








ASS” TS, DECEMBER 81, 1891, - $6,737,988 27 
1850. SURPLUS, “ ee 3 649,041 05 1892. 


The United States Life Ins. Co., 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


CCE CLS | sinus om 

QB wiee - Life Insurance Company 
INSURE Or HARTFORD, Conn., 

: PPL. IN THE Is the Largest Stock 
Life and Accident 


tna Hite | sume 
ompan 
etna Bile, | rere commen 








1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 
New Insurance written - = $6,835,665 $8,463,625 $11,955,157 $14,101,65: 
GEO. H. BURFORD, President. | 
C. P. FRALEICH, Secretary. A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Secretary. | 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 











The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE are the CONTIN- | Assets, Jan.1,1892, - = $37,397,238 05 
UABLE TERM POLICY which gives to the insured the greatest possible Surplus, Jan.1,1892, = 6,002,009 57 
amount of idemnity in the event of death. at the lowest possible present The Atna Life issues every approved form of Life, Term, Endowment, 


cash outlay; andthe GUARANTEED INCOME POLICY which embraces ‘ Pa psn: pc ok 
every palnaoie feature of investment insurance, and which in the event | 224 Accident Insurance at most favorable tee five ges es ee ant 
of adversity overtaking the insured may be used as COLLATERAL ees Agena desire to be employed by it a s 
SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the extent of the full Ls fee reserve value Won Tncpane or an Agency, address, 
thereof, in accordance with the terms and conditions of these policies. T : A LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

Good agents, desiring to represent the Company, are invi‘ed to uadress THE XZTN Harranns ‘ae 


J.S. GAFF “ee Superintendent of Agencies, at Home Office. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 











LOW DEATH RATE. LOW EXPENSE RATE. SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


Provident Life & Trust Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Issues Life, Endowment, Term, Combined Term and Endow- | 





ment, Partnership and Joint Policies, combining new, liberal | WM. A. BREWER, Jr., - - President. 
and attractive features. Especial attention is directed to the | 
liberal provisions for acting as trustee for the proceeds of : ar, 
Assets, - + - - - - $12,000,000. 


policies made payable by death. 
In everything which contributes to the Security and Cheap- 


ness of Life Insurance, the Provident stands unrivaled. The 20-8-D. Life Policy of THE WASHINGTON is 
adapted to meet the wants of those who prefer a less ex- 


oj * . pensive policy than an endowment with equal results. 
N or t h B Yl iF 1s h an d M ercan t il e The guaranteed reserve, augmented by cash dividends, 





INSURANCE COMPANY gives the owner of this policy a large and profitable cash pay- 
ment at a definite time, or, if preferred, an estate free from 
OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH. incumbrance. 





Examine the 20-8-D. Policy of THE WASHINGTON and 


U.S. Branch: 54 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY. : $ 7 ; 
—— you will find it a perfect contract. In its possession you 


NEW YORK BOARD OF MANAGEMENT. have a valuable and available property, complete protection 
SOLON HUMPHREYS, Esq., Chairman (E. D. MORGAN & Co.) for your family, and security for the posssible needs of 
H. W. BARNES, Esq., JACOB WENDELL, Esq., dv : 
CHAS. H. COSTER, Ksq., (Jacob Wendell & Co.) Bae ake 
(Drexel, Morgan & Co.) CHAS. EZRA WHITE, Es 


DAVID DOWS, JR., Esq. Hon. WM. WALDORF ASTOR. Particulars furnished by the company’s agents, or by 
(David Dows, Jr. & Co.) applying to 


SAM. P. BLAGDEN, WM. A. FRANCIS, K. S8. FRENCH, 
Manager, Ass’t Manager. 





2d Vice-President and Superintendent of Agencies. 
WM. R. ECKER, Ass’t Gen’l Agent, H. M. JACKSON, Secretary. No. 21 CoRTLANDT STREET. 


Mra 
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The Connecticut Mutual — 





Life Insurance Co. 











Surplus, $6,059,155.81. 





Assets, $59,788 479.95. 


IN 
Increased its Assets, 


iso 


Increased its Surplus, 
Increased its Dividends to Policy-Holders, 


And invites attention to its economy of management, and the con- 


sequent low cost of insurance. 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President. 





Phenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ORGANIZED IN 1851. 
PUSAN ere UTA TS SE Val RL OOS crainieielcTeis,o 'e'sibie(e oleic,0\ 0.9/6) /bjsisisisieicso-0'e olsja.n. 6 81s \sleiae $10,060,570 41 
SO TRIMIMIINEC OLED CODGL cant we ccctccdscccatuveccsecneteseesaes 601,288 5 
Surplus at Four and one-half per Cent............sceeeneeeeeeeees 1,116,904 56 


Total Paid Policy-holders in Forty Years over 


$31,000,000 00 


ACTIVE AND INTELLIGENT MEN WANTED AS AGENTS 
with whom liberal contracts willbe made. Desirable territory now open. 

The new plans of the Company are brief, clear and liberal. Life and 
Endowment Polices have endorsed upon them definite cash, loan, and 
paid-up values, and in case of lapse, insurance is extended without action 
on the part of the insured. 

The new Ten-Twenty Term Plan furnishes protection at a low price, 
and grants valuable privileges in case a change is desired to some other 
form of insurance. 

J. B. BUNCE, President. J. M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 

C. H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
New York Office, 189 Broadway. - HANFORD LINDSLEY, General Agent. 


The Lancashire 


Insurance Company 


OF MANCHESTER, ENG. 











ESTABLISHED 1852. 


ENTERED UNITED STATES, 1872. 





EDWARD M, BUNCH, Secretary. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 





“The Leading Industrial Insurance Company of America.’’ 





CANVASSERS WANTED 


In all the principal cities of New England, Middle and 
Western States by the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 


For its Plan of Industrial Insurance. 


This plan embraces all the members of a family, male and female, be- 
tween agesiand‘0. Premiums from 5 to 60 cents per week. Claims paid 
immediately at death. Dues collected weekly from the homes of members. 
Benefits range from $14 to $1,000 and upwards. 

All needed explanations will be furnished upon application to the com- 
pany’s superintendents in any of the principal cities, or to the Home Office 
in New York. 

JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President. 


I HALEY FISKE, Vice-President. 
STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. 


GEORGE H. GASTON, Secretary. 





The Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co., 


NEWARK, N. J. 


AMZI DODD, - - - - President. 
Assets (Market Values), January 1, 1892.......cccccsscccccscccees $48,930,278 05 
Lda bilities ICN. Yi. (and Mass] standard)... coc sce ccbociecccecissses 45,384,486 00 
Sie plUs rece cena scnereioa tle.» cisieleian Sairtass bint stints asia Nsloveravigiog. o's ciesioieie 8,545,792 05 
Surplus (by former New York standard, Am. Ex. 4% per cent. 
UIRORONVG Te ntrner oe arene Gennes clerscsinaiiniioje'w eisin'elsiulaicinrsts San ’a caine awe 6,187,600 05 


POLICIES ABSOLUTELY NON-FORFEITABLE 
AFTER SHCOND YEAR. 


In case of lapse the policy is continued in force as long as its value will 
pay for or, if preferred, a paid-up policy for its full value is issued in ex- 
change. 

Atter the second year, policies are incontestable, except as against inten- 
tional eae ; and all restriction as to residence, travel or occupation are 
removed. 

Cash loans are made to the extent of 50 per cent. of the reserve value 
where valid assignments of the policies can be made as collateral security- 

Losses paid immediately upon completion and approval of proofs. 
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RHADY ONC heel ae 
=== THE ANNUAL 


CYCLOPEDIA OF INSURANCE 











UNITED SLA EHS: 
Iker b. 
EDITED BY H. R- HAYDEN. 


The second annual issue of this work will be ready for delivery next week. It will be a larger volume 
than that of last year, and guided in its compilation by experience, the arrangement of its contents has been im- 
proved in many ways with the view of rendering it easy to consult. New subjects have been introduced and 
the tabular matter has been extended to cover all branches of insurance now in practice, 

The Cyclopedia is intended to present an unbiased statement of all the points in any fire or life or 
miscellaneous insurance controversy during the past year; condensed reports of all meetings of insurance bodies, 
local, state, and national; latest statements of fire, life, accident, and miscellaneous companies ; particulars of new 
organizations and of the retirement of old ones; changes in insurance laws; digests of prominent decisions in courts 
of last resort ; summaries of department reports; policy forms and changes in them ; historical sketches of promi- 
nent companies; and other valuable information about the business of insurance, All Sbjectan contained in the 
volume are alphabetically arranged. 

An appendix presents in tabular form the statistics of condition and business of all insurance companies 
worth notice, transacting business in the United States in 1890 and 1891. 

Like all publications bearing the imprint of THE UNDERWRITER PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY the Cyclopedia is intended to be of real service to underwriters, and not a mere catch for advertisers. 
The need of a handy reference book is a growing one, and we intend to satisfy that need. 

The price of the Cyclopedia is two dollars by mail, and all orders accompanied by the cash will be filled as 
received. Special discounts will be made for quantities. We expect to be able to supply all demands on or 


before August t. 
: THE UNDERWRITER PRINTING AND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK AND HARTFORD. 


IMPORTANT WORK FOR FIRE INSURANCE MANAGERS 


AND FPIELO MEN. 


=SIN PRESS == 
THE NEW VOLUME 


— OF THE — 


RECORD OF FIRE INSURANCE BY STARS 


EDITION OF 1892. 














Being the Returns of Business in 1890 and 1891 and of the aggregate Business from 1880 to 1889 
inclusive, (as Compiled by the Eleventh United States Census) 


IN EACH OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
CLASSIFIED BY COMPANIES, WITH PERCENTAGES FOR EACH COMPANY 


wh OR 1690 AND 1691 ANDTHE TEN YEARS, 
THE UNDERWRITER PRINTING AND PUBLISHING CO., 


53 William Street, NEW YORK.&. 


The Weekly Underwriter: 


AN INSURANCE NEWSPAPER. 








fete SV LI. 


—_— 


Published every Saturday by The Underwriter Printing and Publishing 
Company. 

Subscription price: Five Dollars per annum in advance. 
ber, Ten Cents. 

All communications should be addressed THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 
58 William Street, New York, or 53 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Checks and Money Orders should be made payable to the order of THE 
WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 


Single Num- 


H. R. HAYDEN, President. 
C. A. JENNEY, Vice-Pres’t and Treas’r. R. O. ALLEN, Secretary, 





THE mirth-provoking plate glass insurers are at it again 
this week, and in the columns of some insurance journals 
will be found copies of two letters adcressed to the New York 
insurance superintendent, one of them—the first—written 
by Mr. Beemer, and the other by Mr. Kennedy. The first 
letter was sent to the superintendent in June last, and he 
sent a copy of it to Mr. Kennedy. It is thoroughly charac- 
teristic of Mr. Beemer’s meddlesomeness, and in his reply 
Mr. Kennedy ‘‘ roasts” his antagonist. 





WE do not believe that it is wise for underwriters to 
exaggerate either their misfourtunes or their vices, and we 
are led to make this observation just now by a paragraph 
in a company paper which, discussing the question of ex- 
penses in fire insurance, speaks of the excessive commissions 
paid to agents and brokers, as though it was a common 
custom to allow them one-third of the premium. The truth 
is that during the past ten years, if official reports are to be 
believed, there has not been an increase of one per cent. in 
commissions. The commissions then paid were about seven- 
teen per cent. of the premiums, and they are now about 
seventeen and a half. We are ready to agree with any one 
who contends that fire insurance expenses are too high, but 
do not let us double up on the facts at the expense of the 
agents, and give the public to understand that underwriters 
are really weaker than they are. 





OvxeE has occasionally to note the narrow chances which 
people take with life insurance policies, and the apparently 
providential interferences which finally secure to the fami- 
lies of policy-holders the much needed money repre- 
sented by policies which the insured strove unsuccessfully 
to get rid of. The New Haven Register relates the story ot 
one of these. William H. Dennis, who was recently acci- 
dentally killed, had a policy of lifeinsurance. Some months 
ago he negotiated with the company, with a view of selling 
the policy for the value of the paid-up insurance it called for. 
The company were willing to buy the policy, and offered 
Dennis $289 for it. This offer he accepted and the necessary 
papers were forwarded to be signed. As under the policy 
Mrs. Dennis was the beneficiary she had to quit claim her 
rights under it. This she did and the money was to be paid 
over by the company in a few days when they discovered 
that according to the insurance laws of the state of New 
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York the wife of a policy-holder could release her rights, but 
that no one can assign the children’s. As there were four 
children in the family it put an end to the transaction. 
While the negotiations were pending the policy lapsed but 
was re-instated by the company on a representation of the 
facts, and the family will get two thousand dolJars instead 
of less than three hundred. The moral is obvious, cling to 
your life insurance so long as you have dependents. 


OnE of our exchanges gives the information that charges 
of cutting rates are very frequent in San Francisco, and that 
the Union will have its hands full to restore harmony. San 
Francisco underwriters are wiser in their generation than 
some other people. The Pacific Union is constantly on the 
verge of dissolution, but it does not dissolve because on the 
whole, though not a perfect union, it is a great deal better 
than no union. The underwriters see, most of them, and 
recognize, its limitations. One very clear beaded under- 
writer estimates that about ninety per cent. of the coast 
business is done, fairly and in good faith, and he thinks that 
that is a pretty fair percentage for fallible human nature. 
He does not propose to sacrifice the ninety per cent. because 
he cannot get the odd ten. In this we think he is wise, and 
we believe that his view is the prevailing one on the Pacific 
Coast. On the whole we believe that they take things 
rather more philosophically west of the Rocky mountains 
than we do east of them. Possibly it is a climatic effect, 
but whatever it is that produces the feeling, the feeling itself 
is one that tends to sweeten and prolong human life as well 
as the life of compacts. 





WE are all of us more or less interested in the new 
Columbian insurance company, which Mr. Hart is trying 
to organize in Louisville. It is quite frequently the case, 
that the flame of discontent gets so fanned by the daily 
press that it ends in burning the fingers of those who under- 
take to centro! its operations. We hope that Mr. Hart will 
not put his own money into the new company, but he ought 
to be able to get three or four years’ good picking out of it, 
first as manager and then asreceiver. We are glad to know 
that Mr. Hart’s principal object will be to avoid the moral 
hazard, which he thinks causes from fifty to seventy-five 
per cent. of the losses. Of course this will greatly reduce 
his loss ratio, and it is a great pity that so important a 
matter as the moral hazard is not understood by other 
people besides Mr. Hart. Moral hazards ought to be dis- 
tinguished like some venomous snakes, by a rattle, or else 
labeled like statuary and paintings ‘‘Don’t touch!” Un- 
fortunately your moral hazard looks just like any other 
hazard, and don’t go about as the lepers of old did crying 
“unclean!” Mr. Hart has also discovered that there is a 
lack of insurance capital in the United States, of from ten to 
twenty millions. Why did we not know this before per- 
mitting so much capital to retire from the business, It isa 
moral wrong for a man to go about with so much exclusive 
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information under his hat. Here have been company after 
company retiring from a business in which there was so 
much capital competing that all hope of profit was de- 
stroyed, and all the time if they had only known it there 
was millions of capital wanted in that very business. This 
chicken not out of its shell is to be full grown when it does 
emerge. Its projector says, that the new company ‘will 
do business in every state in the Union, and the laws of 
each state will be complied with. I have already made 
application to all the insurance commissioners. If the com- 
pany were started to-morrow I have enough offerings to put 
the company on a footing with the large eastern corporations.” 
This is intended no doubt to be swallowed in Louisville, but 
the business men must be very mad if they subscribe for 
stock in a company to be managed by a man who has no 
more sense than to talk such nonsense. 


SoME interesting questions are outlined in a Madison, 
Wisconsin, despatch, which are likely to come before the 
courts. The despatch reads: 


Two years ago the St. Paul German insurance company bought the busi- 
ness of the Hekla, of this city. The St. Paul concern subsequently failed, 
and as a result some very interesting legal questions have arisen. By the 
terms of the charter of the Hekla company it was required to deposit as a 
reserve fund ten per cent. of its stock subscriptions and to keep with the 
state treasurer such sums as the insurance commissioner should deem 
necessary to re-insure outstanding risks. From the time of its organization 
to the time it dissolved the company kept on deposit with the state treas- 
urer, pursuant to the direction of the insurance commissioner, $25,000 in 
mortgages and other bona fide securities. The bond is still in the treasury, 
and now several of the o!d policy-holders of the Hekla are making an 
effort to get hold of this money to offset fire losses they have suffered. 

John Huges has garnisheed the state treasurer and so also has Theo. Hur- 
furth. Both reside in this city. Hurfurth’s claim is for $1,500, which he 
claims the defunct St Paul company owes him. The assignee of the St. 
Paul German iusurance company has also demanded that the treasurer 
turn over to bim the debenture bond for $25,000 deposited by the Hekla 
company on the ground that the St. Paul German is the successor of the 
Hekla Fire insurance company, and as such assumed its liabilities and was 
entitled to its assets. It is also contended that if the bond is used it 
should be used for the benefit of the creditors. Some nice problems in in- 
surance law will be solved ere the litigation is ended. 


On the above state of fact8, we may venture the prediction 
that neither Mr. Hurfurth nor the assignee of the St. Paul 
German is likely to get the money. Mr. Hurfurth’s claim 
appcars to be against the St. Paul German, while the money 
on deposit represents the security of the policy-holders of 
the Hekla. The St. Paul German was in no sense the suc- 
cessor of the Hekla, nor could its re-insurance cf that com- 
pany’s risks alter the relations between the Hekia and its 
creditors. No insurance company can transfer its contracts 
to another to perform without the consent otf the other party 
to the contracts, the insured. The holders of Hekla policies 
will not be apt to consent to accept the obligations of a bank- 
rupt company in lieu of those of a company with $25,000 
in the state treasury of Wisconsin. Nevertheless we shall 
look with some interest for the disentanglement of these 
legal snarls in which the lawyers will probably reap the 
principal benefit. 





ALTHOUGH not strictly in our line of business, we have 
given the principal facts brought out in the investigation of 
the Iron Hall. It looks now as though the Order is doomed, 
and we can say that we are sincerely sorry that its end 
should be brought about by any misconduct of its officers, 
rather than by the regular processes of decay and death 
which must have ended it before long in any event. As the 


matter now stands the destruction of this leading endow- 
ment order does not furnish the sharply emphasized moral 
which would deter other fools from parting with hard 
earned money in expectation of realizing the impossible, 

The present failure seems to be not a failure of the Iron 
Hall, but a failure of integrity on the part of its officers. 

How far designing men may be legally authorized to use 

the money of confiding but unthinking members of a so- 

ealled ‘‘Order” for their own personal advantage, may 

come out if the officers of the Iron Hall are prosecuted, but 

outside of Massachusetts, we believe, these marauders have 

so far escaped any penalty for their misdeeds. The smallest 

modicum of sense, one would think, should have kept any 

one out of this ‘‘Order,” but it does not appear to have 

done so, or else there are more people in these United States 

destitute of sense than are put down in the census reports. 

So far this sham endowment order has been kept up because 

money came in from new victims faster than it was needed 

to pay claims. It seems that the officers did not even pre- 

tend to put out the money at interest except for their own 

personal benefit. No wonder, seeing the facility with which 

fools were gulled, that these managers came to look upon 

the Order's funds as their own and loaned them and used 

them without security. It may be as well to recall now the 

fact that more than five years ago we wrote of the Order of 
the Iron Hall: 

We have received a circular of the ‘‘Order of the Iron Hall,” which 
promises very pleasant, but utterly unattainable things. For example, the 
confiding fly who enters this spider’s parlor, and pays eight or nine dollars 
to get in, is told that his assessments average about one a month, and it is 
believed will never exceed twenty per year. These assessments are each 
two dollars and fifty cents. so that twenty of them would realize to the 
“order” fifty dollars perannum. We can thus measure what is believed to 
be the maximum cost of this membership. And now what are its benefits? 
The member is to get, at the end of seven years $1,000. We pass over the 
minor sick benefits which are to be paid meantime, but which come out of 
the principal sun eventually. Fifty dollars annually for seven years at 
eight per cent., will produce $446. At six per cent. it will produce, in the 
same time $420. How $1,000 is to be paid with either of these amounts is 
one of the secrets of the ‘‘ order,” we presume, and the man who sends us 
the circulars, thinks that the concern should be examined and possibly ex- 
posed. The secret is an easy one to guess, it is as old as the world and has 
passed into a proverb since the days of Ananias and Sapphira. The firm of 
Grant & Ward did business under it and Mrs. Howe in Boston banked upon 
it. If, as this circular states, 19,000 people bave joined the ‘* order,’’ there 
are 19,000 more fools than there ought to be in these United States, and they 
will shortly realize the truth of the saying about a fool and his money, It 
sometimes looks as though a special providence attended upon sharpers and 


delivered into their hands to be plucked confiding fools with money. But 
perhaps it is only a case of the Devil caring for his own. 








Facts and Ppinions. 





THE Illinois State Board of Fire Underwriters held its an- 
nual meeting at Kankakee, beginning August 9. About forty 
members were present at the opening session, and the num- 
ber was augmented by later arrivals. The executive commit- 
tee’s report showed a membership of seventy-three, 275 local 
boards organized in the state, and forty-one re-rated towns, 
the tariffs promulgated in the last six months. In that time 
only one committee has failed to act, to wit, at Shelbyville. 
Seven new members were also elected, and the Union manda- 
tory tariff on dwellings and farm business was promulgated. 
The treasurer’s report showed receipts of $3,505 and disburse- 
ments of $1,201, leaving a balance on hand of $2,334. There 
was an increased attendance at the second day’s session. The 
revision of the by-laws relative to trials and fines for infrac- 
tions occupied nearly all of the forenoon. Under the new 
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order the executive committee will have power to try infrac- 
tions and to impose fines of from $10 to $25, the same subject 
to appeal to the full board. A resolution was adopted to the 
effect that it was unnecessary and inexpedient to suspend 
any further rates on protected or sprinkled risks. The com- 
mittee on the eighty per cent. co-insurance clause thought its 
adoption in all sections at this time would be inexpedient. The 
report of the committee was adopted. After a long debate 
on are electric lights an additional charge of ten cents was 
decided on unless lights are properly protected on top and 
bottom by screens. The officers elected are: President, H. B. 
Washington ; vice-president, C. L. French; secretary and 
treasurer, E. G. Carlisle ; executive committee, J. H. Lenehan, 
G. M. Lovejoy, J. W. Robertson, A. E. Clough, W. E. 
Witherbee and B. F. Wise. 


Says the New York Hvening Post, of the German insur- 
ance law and its working in Berlin: ‘‘The report of the 
working of the insurance act in Berlin for the year 1891 has 
just been published, and appears, as far as mere figures are 
eoncerned, to be most satisfactory. It does not attempt to 
criticise either the advantages or the shortcomings of the sys- 
tem, as the act has not been in force long enough to justify any 
positive conclusions. The numberof the inhabitants of Berlin 
insured under the provisions of the act is given at 470,000, very 
nearly one-third of the total population of the capital. In 
proportion to this large number that of the annuities which 
were paid appears exceedingly small. In the year 1891 only 
1,859 claims for old-age annuities were made, of which 1,363 
were acknowledged as valid, necessitating a yearly expendi- 
ture of about 215,000 marks. The average amount of the an- 
nuities was 158 marks per annum, or approximately eight 
cents a day. The total expenditure during the year 
amounted to rather more than 749,000 marks, and the receipts 
to 5,000,000 marks, leaving, after subtraction of the cost of 
administration, a surplus of about 4,000,000 marks, so that 
the financial basis of the Berlin department appears to be 
fairly sound.”’ 


THE organized labor movement seems to have struck the 
insurance business in St. Louis, from statements appearing 
in the papers. The Republican says : 

There is a movement in this city to organize the insurance men, the 
agents and collectors, into a national! labor organization, It is proposed 
that the order when perfected procure a charter from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The gentleman who has the scheme under way is a promi- 
nent insurance man and superintendent of an eastern concern. He asked 
that at present his name should not be published. According to his state- 
ment there is much dissatisfaction among the insurance agents and collec- 
tors, not only in this city, but of the country at large. The managers of the 
insurance companies, he states, are domineering, and that they at all times 
violate their rules, but always in their own favor. 

The object of the organization will be to get a better system of compen- 
sation for both the collectors and agents. It is understood that the order 
will start out with 300 menbers. <A charter will be obtainea from the A. F. 
of L. as soon as the papers can be made out. 


THE Pacific Insurance Union has sent out a cireular 
stating that the representatives of the Mutual Fire of New 
York have repeatedly stated in soliciting business that their 
ability to earry large lines is owing to the fact that they ob- 
tain re-insurance from the eastern representatives of many 
companies doing business on the coast and members of the 
Pacific Insuranee Union. The circular, therefore, inquires of 
each member whether the Mutual has been or would be able 
to obtain in any way through the office re-insurance as 
claimed. President Hatie of the Mutual claims that he has 
never made any such representation, and there is not the 
least probability that the statement of ithe Mutual's Cali- 


fornia agents are true. Unfortunately it is true that such 
representations are often believed, even against direct evi- 
dence. 





In the last number of the Traders lively little paper we 
find the following paragraph, the news of which may possi- 
bly be lacking in freshness, but the logic of which is peren- 
nial : 


For some time past we have been told that the lumbermen in the Missi:- 
sippi valley were forming a huge Lloyds, which would knock lumber rates, 
forms and space Clauses all into smithereens at one blow. It was also 
stated, both in public and in private, that one Kimball was organizing a 
Lloyds in this city which would perform the same service not only here, 
but everywhere. It is with regret, therefore, that we learn from several 
sources which appear to be reliable that both these schemes are “ busted,’* 
and their promoters have given up in disgust. If the truth was known 
tully, bowever, we venture the statement that it was never expected to 
accomplish anything more by these visionary projects than a reduction of 
rates and the adoption of forms of policies more liberal than those in use. 
Men who represent good stock companies now, however, don’t scare 
easily, and are not alarmed over these rumors. 





THE grain dealers in Chicago are objecting to the use of 
the co-insurance clause on elevator grain, and the secretary of 
the board of trade has sent the following communication to 
the insurance companies : 

At the request of the grain- merchants of Chicago and in their behalf 
Lhereby respectfully protest against the proposed insertion of the eighty 
per cent. co-insurance clause in policies issued by your company covering 
grain in Chicago elevators. The insertion of said clause would be specially 
injurious from the fact that it is not included in policies on grain in 
competing markets. 

Perhaps this is another case of misunderstanding, as we 
have always supposed that grain operators kept pretty fully 
insured on grain in store. The better way to settle this 
difficulty would be to put the co-insurance clause on all grain 
wherever stored. 





CHARLES N. BINGHAM and Austin R. Smith caused Mrs. 
Caroline K. Husband to personate Miss Mary EK. Hayden of 
Columbus Avenue, Boston, and by that means fraudulently 
secured from the Conveyancers’ Title insurance company a 
loan of $7,500 upon the property of the latter. The two inen 
were arrested and the woman gave herself up voluntarily, 
claiming to have done their bidding with innocent intent. 
Of the ill-gotten money $3,000 was recovered from the con- 
spirators. Last Tuesday Bingham and Smith were examined 
in the Boston municipal court on charges of conspiracy and 
forgery, and were bound over in the sum of $10,000 on each 
charge to await the action of the grand jury. 


A CHICAGO paper, commenting upon the appointment of 
a committee to suggest improvements in adjusting losses, 
says : 


Some managers think the method in common use abroad of adjusting 
fire losses might be studied with profit by the committee recently ap- 
pointed in Chicago to devise some method of a more economical adjust- 
ment of losses. Therule there is, when a fire occurs, for the company 
which is the oldest on the risk, that is, whose policy dates back the 
farthest, to send out an adjuster and he alone is in charge of the business. 
In this way the expense of sending a large number of adjusters to work on 
the same loss is avoided. The various companies interested share the ex- 
pense of sending the singie adjuster, so that the total cost of the adjust- 
ment to each company is but a trifle. 





CRITICISMS have been made recently upon the alleged in- 
efficiency of the Peoria, Ill., fire department, especially as 
illustrated in the recent Selby, Starr & Co. fire. ‘‘I am 
unable to see,’’ said one general agent, ‘‘ by what fatal charm 
companies are led to continue writing risks in that city. In 
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our own case we withdrew from the place after many years of 
unprofitable experience. Losses seemed always to be total or 
nearly so and they came with such monotonous frequency as 
to swallow up the premiums and a great deal more too. We 
finally got out and the losses since upon risks formerly written 
by us would have given us the same experience had we con- 
tinued in the place.”’ 





THERE is arival now to the merchant who sold goods be- 
low cost and yet made a profit because he did such a large 
business. An Albany agent is reported as having told a 
newspaper man that the companies paid out last year $1,500,- 
000 more than their receipts : 


“Tf, then,’ asked the reporter, ‘‘the insurance business is as bad as all 
this, bow do even the largest companies live?”’ 

“ By having profits accruing to them from large sums of money invested 
in property of different kinds,’’ replied the agent, ‘‘and by doing anim- 
mense business.*’ 


THE Chicago Inter-Ocean is responsible for the following : 


A short time ago reference was made to the proposed formation of a fire 
insurance company in Manchester, England, to write sprinkled risks. The 
scheme has been successful and the company will be called the Times 
Mutualinsurance company. The directors hope to bein a position to ac- 
cept business September 29. The capital of the company is to consist of 
£100,000, in 10,000 shares of £10 each, of which a first issue of 5,000 shares 
will shortly be offered to the public. It is understood that a large number 
of shares have already been applied for. The second issue of 5,000 shares 
will be first offered to applicants for the first series. Arthur Hobson is 
secretary pro tem., and the temporary offices of the company are at No. 20 
Kennedy street, Manchester. 





AMONG the curiosities of fire insurance is the following let- 
ter, transmitted this week by a local agent to a Boston com- 
pany: 

CHARLESBRIDGE, Mass., August 7, 1892. 
3 o’clock in the afternoon. 

DEAR Sir- It happen this afternoon that a little fire cot on my coat in 
the house and we stop it write there and the coat is no use for me I want 
you to come and see it my name is 











THE Chicago Inter-Ocean is responsible for the statement 
that the Jackson Electric Street Railway Company of Jack- 
son, Mich., has notified the companies writing the line that 
they will make a claim for damages to dynamoes caused by 
lightning on August 1. There was no lightning clause in the 
form and unless there is a considerable change of feeling from 
that existing at present the company will have a hard time 
collecting the damages claimed. 





A WELL defined movement is said to be on foot among 
business men of Kansas City to resist the eighty per cent. 
co-insurance clause. It is stated that its adoption at the 
present would work positive hardship in many cases and that 
it is unjust unless a readjustment of rates is made. There is 
some talk of bringing the matter before the next legislature 
to the end that laws may be passed making it illegal to 
demand more than sixty per cent. 


In the Boston municipal coirt Wednesday, Horace K. 
Osborne, charged with attempting to bribe representatives 
Morse and Simonds of the last legislature to vote for bills 
favoring the assessment endowment concerns and the Cape 
Cod canal, denied the charge. The case was closed for the 
defence Thursday and the prosecution began putting in evi- 
dence for its side. 





THE insurance placed upon the buildings of Amherst col- 
lege by L. Burge Hayes & Co. of Boston, is partly specific, 


and partly of the blanket variety at a lower rate. The special 
agent for New England of the Westchester thinks that the 
placing of the latter cheapens the cost of full insurance to 
the college, and therefore violates a rule of the New England 
Insurance Exchange, which will look into the charge when it 
re-assembles. 


THE Providence Life Underwriters Association has chosen 
as delegates to the national convention: Robert P. Gifford, 
Provident Life’and Trust; John F. Huntsman, Mutual Benefit; 
J. K. Voshell, superintendent industrial branch of the John 
Haneock Mutual for Rhode Island; W. H. McHale, New 
England Mutual; L. G. Sherman, Columbia Mutual. 


TEN factory mutual insurance companies of Boston, 
Providence, Philadelphia and Baltimore, headed by the 
cotton and woolen manufacturers of Boston, have combined 
to write first class electric light and power plants. Mr. Wil- 
liam Brophy, inspector, will have charge of this branch of 
their business. 


Cook county, Illinois, specials held a meeting Monday 
last and organized a fire underwriter’s association for that 
county. The officers are: President, 8. A. Witherbee, of the 
Orient ; vice-president, E. E. Barnard, of Ducat, Lyon & Co. ; 
secretary and treasurer, C. C. Chandler of the office of Fred. 
S. James & Co. 


FRooM the Pacific coast comes news of the death of Thomas 
A. Mitchell, the Pacific coast manager of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America. Some weeks ago, owing to Mr. 
Mitchell’s illness, James T. Bailey was appointed acting 
manager, Mr. Mitchell being given a three months’ vacation. 


THE New England Insurance Exchange has issued a re- 
vised tariff for summer hotels. The executive committee has 
given attention to the matter of rates for tornado insurance, 
and will report in the early fall. A new shoe factory tariff 
has been issued. 





Mr. HENRY T. CULVER, superintendent of agencies, has 
appointed Mr. Warren Craig general agent for western New 
York of the John Hancock Mutual Life insurance company, 
with headquarters at Buffalo, where he succeeds Mr. B. B. 
Platner. 





FIRES in vacant dwellings at Kansas City, Kan., have 
caused wuch alarm to be felt among the company managers. 
It is suggested that united action .be taken in refusing 
vacancy permits at that point for the present at least. 





THE following have been added to the staff of Niver, San- 
ford & Cranston, Boston managers of the Equitable. Life: 
Robert Shaal, Boston; A. R. Perry, Attleboro; Warren W. 
Cleary, Reading ; J. D. Upton, North Reading. 





CHARLES M. MILLER has been appointed special agent 
of the Greenwich insurance company under General Agent 
K. A. Simonds of Chicago, the contract dating from August 1. 
Mr. Miller was formerly with the Caledonian. 





THERE is said to be some trepidation in Kansas City, 
Mo., over a threat of the water company to turn off the 


bydrant supply unless the city pays the bill for rental now 
long overdue. 
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THE office at Philadelphia of the ‘‘ ordinary’ branch of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life has been moved to 411 
Walnut street. 





Mr. C. I. Simonson is to be the representative in New 
York of the Boston Standard, says the Chronicle. 


C. M. BARRETT, an adjuster for the Lloyds, killed himself 
last Friday week at Taylor’s Hotel, Jersey City. 








sHiscellany. 








The New Columbian Fire. 





From the Louisville Herald. 


Interest in Mr. Hart’s Columbian Fire insurance Company. 
of America, was revived last week by the announcement 
einanating from the East that Brown & Skinner, the big 
surplus line brokers, of New York, have been appointed 
eastern managers of the company. The additional announce- 
ment has been made that the company will be a veritable 
free lance, not joining any boards, which practically means 
that it will be a pirate in the business, getiing premiums how 
and where it can, regardless of experience. It is said, also, 
that the company will write $20,000 on sprinkled risks, 
limiting its policies to the one year term and issuing what 
are known as participating policies. 

It looks as if the Columbian was intended to be a broker’s 
company, and really managed from New York. They are 
much bolder in their announcements at that end of the line 
already, claiming through the Daily Commercial Bulletin 
that the capital of $1,000,000 has already been subscribed on a 
par basis, and that application has been made for admission 
to a number of states. Here, in Louisville, the nominal 
organizers are making a desperate effort to place stock on a 
basis of forty per cent. call, asking in all for only a $500,(.00 
capital stock, with a $50,000 paid-up surplus. hey claim 
that a_large block has been subscribed in New York, but it is 
certain that very little, if any, is being taken in Louisville. 

The Herald would be glad to see a strong local company 
organized to do a general business. There is ample room in 
the field, on account of the capital that has been retired by 
reason of the excessive losses and inadequate rates prevailing. 
But a new company cannot succeed unless conducted on 
business principles, and the promoters of the new Columbian 
Fire have already made their fatal mistake. It would be a 
great thing for Brown & Skinner, or any other big eastern 
brokers, to have the control of a company like this, in which, 
at fat commissions, they couid place good sized lines on the 
class of risks which fall into their hands, in most cases, only 
because on account of their hazardous nature or consequent 
high rate, there has been difficulty in placing among 
responsible and safely conducted companies. 





New Orleans Compact Commission Offers Advice. 





A letter has been issued by the members of the New 
Orleans Compact Commission to the companies duing busi- 
ness in Louisiana, stating that they sincerely hope the 
companies will not refer the fifteen per cent. commission 
question back to them again, but will deceide it among them- 
selves and allow the compact commission to run the organi- 
zation. The closing paragraphs of the letter read as follows: 


‘“New Orleans in the first four months of this year, cost 
the companies $2,500,000. Under the most favorable circum- 
stances it will not yield more than $1,250,000 in premiums 
annually. At this rate it would require the gross receipts of 
two years to equal the first waste given above—that is, if the 
compact continues. But, should the companies permit the 
commission question to disrupt our organization, it would re- 
ears’ gross receipts to make good what has al- 
ready been lost, without taking into account the losses which 
must hereafter occur. 
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“The compact is doing most excellent work. Under its 
intelligent management we are obtaining adequate rates; 
we are securing the betterment of hazards which have 
heretofore been unprofitable : we are enforcing stringent re- 
gulations governing the handling and storage of cotton. 
In a word we are within easy reach of the accomplishment 
of schedules and plans whieh will convert New Orleans into 
one of the most desirable insurance centers of the country. 

“Tt would, therefore, be hardly less than a erime to inter- 
ject the commission question into our body and insist on its 
settlement by us. It is for the companies alone to determine 
and we would respectfully suggest that it be referred to them 
for action ; that they consider it apart from our organization 
and settle it among themselves, as they recently did the 
Virginia troubles, and as they have often done with other 
matters in the past. It appears to us that it would be infin- 
itely better that the companies should take control of this 
commission question than that we should lose our organiza- 
tion and be at sea both as to rates and cominissions for years 
to come. : 

‘“We do not overstate this danger, and we beg the com- 
panies to weigh our words and conclusions by the facts which 
we, on the ground, can better see and appreciate.” 


Why Not Insure Them? $ 





From The Budget, Toronto, July 1392. 


‘It has been customary, and the custom is still followed 
by many of the best fire insurance companies. to refuse to 
write a risk on cheap frame buildings. It would seem that 
the scope of a fire insurance company is really limited only by 
the ability of the insured to pay a compensating rate on the 
risks taken. It has become a matter of tradition that the 
‘black sheep’ of the family live the longest, and that the 
poorest and most rickety buildings are left secure while the 
solid, substantial ‘ fire-proof’ (?) buildings are speedily con- 
sumed by the flames. It would seem that the question, and 
about the only question that could be reasonably asked, when 
the matter of insuring this or that class of risk arises; is the 
one touching the rate at which such risks should be carried. 
Certainly no class of buildings, at least no considerable por- 
tion of any town should be excluded from the benefits of in- 
surance on account of being cheap frame buildings The 
evidences of age in every town in the land goes to prove that 
risks on such buildings are not too great to be written with 
safety, provided a fair equivalent is charged for the risk 
taken. In the words of Thomas K. Brace of the Atna: 
‘There is arate for every thing, even a powder mill, while 
burning !’” : 

The foregoing is clipped from 7'he Insurance Sun of San 
Francisco, to which we desire to add a line or two, 

Years ago a rule with conservative fire underwriters was, 
and some, yes by far to many conservative companies and 
underwriters still hold to it as safe underwriting, ‘‘ we won’t 
write frame ranges, because, well because ah—because they 
are too hazardous.’’ It is now verging on twenty years since, 
combating this unreasonable anti-frame range fad with a 
fellow underwriter, the writer took up a ruler and standing 
it on end said: You write frame ranges when placed to suit 
you, that is, you write them on end thus—as frame steam 
elevators of many stories in which the fire hazard is greatly 
increased and the loss ratio therefore immensely augmented. 
But when a frame elevator is laid flatwise as this ruler now 
is (laying it flat on the desk), where each story of the elevator 
becomes a separate risk and may be treated as such, you call 
it a frame range and will not write it, because it is too great a 
hazard, although, owing to the more favorable position, ete., 
the fire hazard is less and the hazard of total loss greatly 
diminished. For, in case of fire in the elevator (the frame 
range on end), there is little if any chance of escaping a total 
loss, whereas in the flat form, that of the frame range proper, 
the chances of escaping total loss are improved. So on and 
soon. But there was no use talking of the inconsistency of 
such insurance doctrine. Consistency was not in it then nor 
is thére consistency in it now. The frame range on end as an 
elevator is written with avidity while the elevator flatwise, as 
a frame range, is strictly prohibited, ‘‘ because,’’ yes simply 
because, the underwriter lacks the underwriting ability to 
rate and ‘‘write,’’ a frame elevator placed in the most 
advantageous position for his acceptance, as a frame range. 
It was and is on the ‘prohibited list,” and that settles it. 
Prohibited lists are monumental blunders on the part of fire 
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underwriters. The question ‘‘ Why not write them ?”’ is per- In addition to the Iron Hall’s funds on deposit in the in- 


tinent and no valid insurance reason can be given in reply. 
Rates and contracts solve all the problems of fire underwriting 
in the hands of competent fire underwriters. Such men have 
no use for prohibited lists. 





The iron Hall Bank. 





A Philadelphia despatch of August 16, gives further par- 

ticulars of the Iron Hall matters, and we print it to add to 
the record : 
» The Mutual Banking Surety Trust and Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, in which a large amount of funds belonging to the 
order of the Iron Hall is deposited, failed to open its doors 
this morning. Inquiry developed the fact that the directors 
of the bank had made an assignment for the benefit of the 
stockholders and depositors to A. E. Stockwell of this city, 
attorney for the bank. 

Neither President Somerby nor Cashier Hayes could be 
found to-day, and it is believed that the former has left for 
Indianapolis in the interest of the Iron Hall, of which he is 
supreme justice. Assignee Stockwell was found in company 
with H. G. Williams, treasurer of the Iron Hall Building 
Company, and also a director of the bank, and was asked the 
reasons given for the assignment. He replied by referring 
to the recent suit for a receivership instituted against the 
lron Hall at Indianapolis, and the fact that $480,000 of the 
order’s money is on deposit in the bank. ‘‘The lawyers on 
both sides in the receivership suit,’’ he continued, ‘‘ with the 
consent and approval of Judge Taylor, came here to take 
away the cash and securities of the bank and remove them to 
Indianapolis. Mr. Krumbhaar, state superintendent of bank- 
ing, has been working with the plaintiffs with the undoubted 
intention of wrecking this institution and the Iron Hall. It 
was for the purpose of protecting its creditors and keeping 
its assets within this jurisdiction that the assignment was 
made. The bank, in my opinion, is perfectly solvent and is 
able to pay dollar for doilar all around. The directors, 
however, cannot permit their assets and securities to go out 
of this jurisdiction and thus compel their depositors to go to 
Indianapolis for their rights.” 

Mr. Stockwell declared that it was impossible at this time 
for him to make anv statement of the assets and liabilities of 
the institution. The demand for the Iron Hall funds, he said, 
was made yesterday during the joint meeting of the bank 
directors and officers of the order, which lasted all day. The 
directors resisted the demand, and there was nothing left but 
to make an assignment. 

It is claimed by applicants for the receivership at Indian- 
apolis that $720,000 of the Iron Hall’s funds are locked up in 
the institution, and that the Mutual Company is also surety 
for the Iron Hall officers to the extent of $1,000,000. The 
amount on deposit is believed to include $170,000, said to have 
been advanced by the supreme justice of the order to make 
good an impairment of the bank’s capital, which the state 
bank examiner discovered last spring. At that time the ex- 
aminer claimed that the bank was insolvent, and applied for 
a receiver. Among its assets set forth in the cashier’s affidavit 
of defense was the ‘‘good will of the corporation, valued at 
$170,000." This item was thrown out by the court, and the 
bank was ordered to make good the impairment, which it 
succeeded in doing, but has already refused to reveal whence 
the necessary $170,000 was obtained. In his testimony at 
Indianapolis the other day Chief Justice Somerby finally ad- 
mitted that the $170,000 had been given the bank by the 
Officers of the Iron Hall in order to save it from going into the 
hands of a receiver. 

The officers made the following official statement of the 
bank’s condition on May 31, last: Cash on hand and de- 
posited with banks or bankers, $184,958.41 ; call loans upon 
collaterals, $68,025; time loans upon collaterals, $120,285; 
loans upon bond and mortgages, $78,800; commercial and 
other paper owned, $208,062; investment securities, $89,400 ; 
total, $790,425.13. Liabilities—Capital stock paid in, $158,950 : 
surplus fund, $40,206.71 ; deposits subject to check, $492,855 39 ; 
deposits, special, $80,700.63 ; total, $790,425.13. . 

The ‘‘ cash on hand,”’ etc., is thought to be to a large ex- 
tent the $170,000 contributed by the Iron Hall, which went to 
make up tbe $168,950 capital stock paidin. Of the deposits 
subject to check, amounting to $492,855 37, the bulk is [ron 
Hall money, and the rest, it is said, is mainly funds of the 
other fraternal orders. The special deposits, $30,700.63, are, 
it is explained, ‘‘ deposits for a special purpose.” 


stitution there is also locked up $40,000 belonging to the 
Advance Beneficial Order, one of the short-term organizations 
which went down in the general crash of such schemes a year 
ago. The Advance Order also made an assignment to A. E. 
Stockwell, who deposited the funds of the Advance Order in 
the bank, of which he was counsel and is now assignee. A 
few weeks ago pressure was brought on Stockwell to remove 
the funds of the defunct beneficial society from the Mutual 
Bank, but he refused, declaring the institution was perfectly 
solvent. Stockwell was on August 38, elected a trustee of the 
Tron Hall Building Company. 

When the projectors organized the Mutual Company three 
years ago they secured one of the old charters granted years 
ago by the Pennsylvania legislature, conferring privileges of 
all kinds on the holders. This charter cost the bank $75,000. 
The money was raised by an issue of $100,000 worth of stocks, 
on which the bank made the necessary advances. State Bank 
Examiner Krumbhaar objected to this kiud of financiering, 
and in his calculation of the institution’s resources struck the 
$100,000 off its capital. He also found that the capital had 
been further impaired to the extent of $45,000 by the failure 
of the Keystone and Spring Garden Banks, in which that 
sum was invested. 

The entire capital stock issued was $166,765. When Mr. 
Krumbhaar declared that an impairment of $145,000 existed 
there was only about $22,000 in capital remaining. The bank 
examiner, on discovering this condition of affairs, closed the 
concern on April 2 last. On receiving the examiner’s report, 
Attorney-General Hensel made application to the courts for 
the appointment of a receiver to wind up the business of the 
company. In addition to the impairment already mentioned 
the Attorney-General alleged that ‘‘among the reported 
assets and resources are $87,083.35 of first mortgage bonds of 
a speculative character which are not of the market value 
given them in the company’s report.” 

State Superintendent of Banking Krumbhaar said this 
afternoon in relation to the Mutual Banking Company, that 
as the bank had assigned, it had now passed out of his 
jurisdiction. Continuing, Mr. Krumbhaar said: “I do not 
think that I will take any further action in this matter at 
present. In this ease the evidence disclosed by my expert 
during the past ten days does not show a very material 
difference from the facts which I laid before the court in the 
spring.”’ 

It was developed to-night that the attorneys representing 
both plaintiff and defendant in the application for a receiver 
for the Order of the Iron Hall made a proposition to the 
directors of the Mutual Bank at the meeting preceding the 
assignment which, if accepted, would have placed the local 
depositors on a safe basis, as they would have obtained every 
cent of their deposits, amounting to only $30,000 or $35,000. 

It was proposed that the directors pay each call depositor 
the amount due him and give bonds for the payment of each 


time déposit, such as the funds of the Iron Hall branches, as: 


they fell due. This would have left a surplus in the bank on 
which to continue business. 

The Indianapolis people claimed that there should be in 
money and securities $713,000 of the order’s funds in the bank, 
while the directors say that only $450,000 is the amount. 

The proposition was rejected and the assignment made. 
Now the opinion prevails among those best posted, outside 
the directors, that the depositors will be very fortunace if 
they receive fifty cents on the dollar. 


Endowment Orders in New Hampshire. 





Insurance Commissioner Linehan has been interviewed by 
a reporter for the Concord Monitor, and talked very freely 
of his convictions regarding endowment orders. The Barber 
law, spoken of is one enacted by the last legislature, placing 
bond and endowment corporations under the supervision 
of the insurance commissioner. Mr. Linehan was asked by 
the reporter: 


Have you seen the report of the five year benefit order 
published in the Manchester Union this morning ? 
I have, and I have met the president, Mr. Barrel, quite 


often during the last session of the legislature, and several | 


times since. I was very favorably impressed with him, find- 
ing him a gentleman in word and action. 
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What is your opinion of the condition of the order as rep- 
resented in this statement ? . 

As to my opinion of its condition, from my standpoint I 
can see no difference between any of the endowment orders, 
either long or short term. I-cannot see why it is not as easy 
for one year order to pay $100 for Pate Ye dollars as for a 
ten year order to pay $1,000 for $350. have yet to meet a 
single man not connected with the business, who has any 
faith in the ability of any of them to meet their obligations. 
I am satisfied myself that even if the Barber law was not 
enacted and the right of the endowment orders to do business 
was tested before our courts, not one of them would be 
allowed to do business in this state. 

What do you think of the political effect on the coming 
campaign of the organization of the endowment orders, so far 
as the possible repeal of the Barber law is concerned ? 

It does not seem to me that they can succeed in accom- 
plishing their purpose. The Barber law was enacted by the 
aid of the best workers in both political organizations, and 
regardless of what the advocates of the endowment orders 
say, their motives were purely disinterested and they worked 
for what they believed to be the best interests of the people 
of the state. It has proved to be a troublesome question 

olitically in Massachusetts and New York, and now that it 
is effectually disposed of in New Hampshire it is too much to 
expect that either political party would desire to reopen an 
issue that the best men in the state were desirous of having 
settled. So far as my opinion of the endowment business 
generally is concerned, I am in accord with every insurance 
commissioner in the country, and’since the present trouble of 
the Iron Hall began, Insurance Commissioner Duke of 
Indiana, the home of the Iron Hall, is quoted as saying: 

““T have repeatedly advised friends who have been con- 
nected with that concern to abandon it as soon as possible. 
The order is classified by law as a benevolent or fraternal 
organization and therefore none of its officers aside from its 
secretary have any legal right whatever to draw salaries. 
- Instead of adhering to the law it is claimed that Supreme 
Justice Somerby has been living like a king upon money 
belonging to the order. Jtisa great fallacy to suppose that 
in seven years any insurance company can pay $1,000 for 
premiums amounting to only $338. A thorough investigation 
will show that the whole system is wrong.’’ 

This opinion expressed by the insurance commissioner of 
Indiana to whom the Iron Hall has to report, and who is 
presumed to be well posted on the business methods of the 
order, ought to have weight. So far as I am concerned, I 
know nothing about the Iron Hall, the officers never having 
applied for license, and making no statement to me of its 
condition. They not only refused to apply for a license but 
some of them have said that they would not accept one if it 
was offered, questioning the right of the state to enact 
legislation affecting fraternal associations among which they 
class themselves. ; 

How do you answer the argument that the Barber law is 
an infringement of personal liberty ? 

The Barber law is not an infringement of personal liberty. 
It simply requires every association or order, organized under 
the laws of this or any other state, which issues a certificate 
to, or makes a promise or ageeement with its members 
_ whereby any sum of money or other benefit is to become due 
or payable upon the decease of a member or as an endowment 
or lifetime benefit to present a statement of the business 
transacted, wtih a copy of its charter and by-laws, and such 
other papers as may be required, to the insurance commis- 
sioner, and if he finds that they are doing business in accord- 
ance with the laws of New Hampshire and are reliable and 
worthy of public patronage he shall grant a license author- 
izing them to do business subject tolaw. That is practically 
the substance of the Barber law. 

Before its enactment more than 200 orders and associations 
were at work in this state, and their methods of doing busi- 

ness, and their financial standing were known only to the 
officers of the association. The requirements of the Barber 
law in obliging the officers of these endowment orders to sub- 
mit their papers for examination and obliging them to 
procure a license before being allowed to trausact business, 
was simply in line with those which were complied with by 
every insurance company, foreign or domestic, fire, life or 
easualty, doing business in the state, and it seems to me 
absurd for these people to think that they are going to be 
exempt from the supervision exercised over all corporations 
in the state of New Hampshire which receive and handle the 
money of the people. It is certainly not too much to demand 


that not only the principal but even the interest on the 
money in the hands of the officers of the endowment orders, 
should be as securely guarded as that in the possession of the 
savings banks and similar corporations. 


Massachusetts Endowment Orders. 





The Boston Globe publishes a pretty full account of the 
present condition of the endowment orders as disclosed by 
their reports to the insurance commissioner. Omitting tables, 
we give the main text of that report below: 


The commissioner has been consistently opposed to these 
orders from their beginning and is their declared enemy. 
Although there are now but twenty-seven organizations re- 
porting, against fifty-six last year, and although these do not 
include the Iron Hall and Order of Tonti, whose combined 
interests overtop all the rest put together, nevertheless the 
commissioner has again deemed it his duty to call for a mid- 
year report. 

Last year the report included one six-months order, ten 
one-year orders, one eighteen-months order, three two-year 
orders and four three-year orders, which have since expired 
and are being wound up by receivers or assignees. 

A single three-year order survives, the Guardian Endow- 
ment Society. It had 2,474 members January 1, 1892. It has 
added ninety-three in the six months and 886 have retired, 
leaving 1,679 certificates in force, amounting to $343,700. 

Its expenses for the year 1891 were $12,598 and for the six 
months of 1892, $4,988. It collected by assessments in the six 
months, $44,708, and paid in benefits, $12,539. It had $24,406 
in the state treasury January 1, and the amount remained 
unchanged July 1. The Guardian Endowment Society has 
been in existence thirty months and has accumulated an 
average of nineteen dollars each towards its $200 certificates 
at an average expense of twenty-one dollars each. 

There are three four-years orders, and two of them have 
lost heavily in membership with a consequent reduction of 
liability. The other has made a net gain of seventy-four 
members, increasing its ultimate liability $36,000. 

The first two corporations have materially reduced their 
expenses, and the three have collected from their mem- 
bers an average of over $10.50 each, repaying to the sick or 
disabled portion about thirty per cent. and increasing their 
reserve fund deposited with the state only $14,348, or about 
fifteen per cent. of their collections, in spite of the law pre- 
scribes that fifty per cent. shall be so deposited. 

It has cost the whole membership what amounts to an 
average of nearly one dollar per month each for the survivors 
to accumulate an average of twenty-six dollars each in twenty- 
eight and one-third months towards paying each other $500 
each in forty-eight months. 

Of the seventeen five-year orders which reported one year 
ago, only ten survive. Only one of this class shows a net in- 
crease of members. 

The single fifteen-year order still holds out, the American 
Friendly Society. It had 377 members January 1, 1892, added 
thirty-one in the six months and fifty-five lapsed, leaving 353 
whose certificates amount to $587,000. Its expenses for the 
year 1891 were $3,822, and for the six months of 1892, $2205. 
Tt raised $3,201 from assessments for the benefit fund and paid 
$768 in benefits. It had nothingin the state treasury January 
1 and now has $1,609. 

The American Friendly Society has been in existence 
thirty months and accumulated an average of seven dollars 
each towards its $2,000 certificates, at an average expense of 
nineteen dollars each. 

There is also another society which will not fit into any of 
the classes, viz., the United Reserve Fund Associates, whose 
term is from three to six years at the option of the member. 
The order had 3.026 members January 1 added 494 in six 
months and 343 lapsed, leaving 3,177 certificates in force, 
amounting to $1,539,309. Its expenses for the year 1891 were 
$43,046, and for six months of 1892 $25,780. It collected by 
assessments for the benefit fund in six months $112,679 and 
paid fifty-four dollars for benefits. 

It had $5,090 in the state treasury January, 1, and $72,600 
in the state treasury July 1. The order has been in existence 
thirty-six months, and has accumula‘ed an average of thirty- 
six dollars each towards its $50) certificates, at an average ex- 
pense of twenty-nine dollars each. es 

It appears that in spite of the constant denunciations of 
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the orders and exposures of the fraudulent methods of those 
which have failed, there were nearly 11,v00 new people found 
to join the procession in the half year; while nearly 15,000 
dropped by the wayside. It is not fair to suppose that all of 
these lost all that they had paid in, for it is the common 
experience of the orders that the majority of those who lapse 
are the ones who have received more than they paid in in sick 
benefits. By these grand charges of membership the ulti- 
mate liabilities have been not only reduced in the six months 
$5,652,875, but their average inaturity has been pushed 
further into the future. Italso appears that the corporations 
have spent a little more than half as much in the half year as 
in the whole of last year ; that the members have heen taxed 
to contribute not only $345,226 to the expense fund but 
$2,085,269 to the benefit fund, which is a very large sum to be 
raised in six months, even from 67,000 people. In all it is an 
average of nearly forty dollars each. 

Of this the sick and disabled have received $622,383. 

Of the remaining $2,462,886, only $225,065 was paid into the 
state treasury and the balance remains in the custody of the 
officials of the orders, which is a direct violation of the law. 








®DRicial Weports. 





Vermont Insurance Report. 





The secretary of state and the state treasurer, ex officio 
insurance commissioners have presented their annual report. 
In it they say: 


The commissioners have personally visited all of the Ver- 
mont companies during the year ending March 31, 1892, and 
found their financial condition as stated in the annual state- 
ments of companies. 

The number of Vermont companies organized and doing 
business is five, two life and three fire, the Atlas Guarantee 
company, chartered by the state, maintaining its organiza- 
tion, but not transacting any business in the state. 

The insurance companies organized under the laws of other 
states and countries licensed to do business in Vermont for 
the insurance year ending March 31, 1892, numbered ninety- 
one, divided as follows: :Fire companies, fifty-one; life, 
twenty ; assessment life, six; and miscellaneous, fourteen. 

The following fire insurance companies have withdrawn 
from the state during the year, viz: The Gerinan American 
of New York; the Liberty of New York; the Neptune Fire 
and Marine of Boston, Mass.; the People’s of Manchester, 
N. H., and the Queen of Liverpool, England. The Liberty 
re-insured its risks in the Home of New York and the Nep- 
ture re-insured in the Providence Washington of Providence, 
R. I., while re-insurance of Vermont risks of the German 
American, People’s and Queen has been effected mainly 
through the local agencies in other companies. 

’ The following companies have been admitted to the state 
since April 1, 1891, viz.: 

Fire Companies—The Manchester of Manchester, England, 
having its United States branch located at Chicago, Ill.; the 
Queen insurance company of America of New York city ; the 
Abington Mutual of Abington, Mass., and the British Ameri- 
ca Assurance Company of Toronto, Canada; the admission 
of the two last named companies to date from April 1, 1891. 

-Life Companies—The Manhattan of New York city. 

Assessment Life—The Northwestern Massoniec Aid Associa- 
tion of Chicago, Ill. 

Miscellaneous—The New York Plate Glass insurance com- 
pany of New York. 

In the spring of 1891, the so-called “ endowment and bond 
craze’? conceived and existing in the adjacent states of New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts under statutes authorizing the 
faJlacious business, had crossed the borders of those states and 
several representatives of its delusive principles were asking 
for admission to our state. Believing that the schemes of 
these companies were morally wrong and mathematically im- 
possible of execution, as the recent collapse of over twenty in 
Massachusetts has clearly demonstrated, and to secure the 
protection of the class of inhabitants of the state from whom 
they were especially seeking patronage and support, the com- 
missioners reached the conclusion that our insurance laws ad- 
mitted of such construction as to bring them under the same 
regulations and restrictions as govern the admission and bus- 





iness of the old-line life and assessment life companies. They 
therefore issued April 1, 1891, a circular from which the fol- 
lowing is an extract: 

‘‘It will be observed that the language of the statute 
brings every ‘company * ‘ association’ or ‘society’ under the 
control and supervision of this department, and the com- 
missioners desire hereby to give notice that all co-operative 
associations, assessment societies, benefit and endowment 
orders are held to be amenable to the foregoing require- 
ments, and will be expected to make report to the com- 
missioners of all business done within the state, beginning 
from January 1, 1891, and also to submit their financial con- 
dition to their inspection, and to procure the prescribed 
licenses for the coming insurance year, commencing April 1, 
1891.” 

It is very gratifying to us, at this time, to be able to say 
that not one of these speculative concerns is doing business 
within the state with the sanction of the commissioners. 
Only one has persistently sought admission under our con- 
struction of the law, and this one being unable to show assets 
and a reserve fund sufficient to meet the requirements, was 
refused a license. 

The commissioners would respectfully recommend that the 
charters of the two Vermont Fire insurance companies be so 
amended as to provide that the fiscal or insurance year of 
these companies shall begin on January 1 and terminate on 
December 31, instead of August 1, as is now provided, in 
order that their reports may be brought into conformity with 
those of all other companies, home and foreign, now doing 
business in the state. The annual report of the commissioners 
would then show the business and financial condition of all 
companies for the same period. 


The total amount of assets of fire companies of other states 
doing business in Vermont, 18.45... +s +4 sl seo oasis 
Of fire companies of other Countries.............. es eeeeeeeweees 


$105,169,685 98 
41,674,248 62 


Or an ba et le AS FOPOLTODjOLs acslenechelsfe ce $146,843,934 60 
The liabilities, except stock and script, are, 
respectively, for companies of other states 


For Foreign COMPanies, jilnids smecea les telcess tes 


$52,941,645 57 
27,788,220 41 








80,729,865 98 


$66,114,068 62 
36,544,750 63 


Showing a surplus as to policy-holders Of ..........0c.eeeeeees 
The amount of fire risks written in Vermont during the year 
by these:companies Was. . icc i. s0isss sce as hs cule gle niece ame 






The amount of premiums received by them was.... 470,161 38 
And the losses paid amounted to.................005. 449,967 96 
The three home fire companies issued policies covering 9,583,451 34 
Collected assessments and premiums amounted to..... wate 220,221 09 
And paid losses aggerepating, \ 7. .5.0.sns secs cess tue cotenl none 164,380 52 
The total losses paid for the year 1891 by botb home and 

foreign COMPANies WeLre «. <.xinjs ssc» sec oe ose an cle vee | 614,348 48 
While for the previous year the amount was but.............. 827.779 02 


Thus showing that the business for this insurance year 
has been an unusually disastrous one in Vermont as well as 
elsewhere. The losses of our own companies, however, were 
not as great into $7,000, but those of Foreign companies, which 
in 1890 were $156,624.10, were nearly trebled, reaching $449,- 
967.96 in 1891. ; 











Special Notices. 





WANTED! General and Special Agents. The Union Central Life Insur- 
ance Co. desires to employ a few more General and Special Agents. To the 
right men, who can show good records, liberal contracts will be granted. 
The Life-Rate Endowment Policy, non-forfeitable and incontestable as 
issued by the Union Central, combines protection with investment at or- 
dinary life rates, and is very opulee and easy to work, as shown. by the 
rapidly-increasing business of the Company. The amount of new insur- 
ance written since 1881 has increased over 550 per cent. Its interest rate 
has been the highest and its death rate the lowest, continuously, of any 
company in the United States. 


Correspondence solicited. Address 
JOHN M. PATTISON, President. 





The American Fire Insurance Co., 


PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 1, 1892. 


TOTAL ASSETS. 5 essidew ciaitatis.oldseveuiietetaterelgae deletes sieaekes a eneanteeetia $3,098,541 
Cash Capital... cos deiis ciwisuws slots oid gece arareniem iets 0 dehiscent ee ee ene 500,000 
Reserve for Re-insurance, Unadjusted Losses and Claims......... 2,286,389 
Surplus, stewie cies «sh veisiee sea ieislgins’s.cwis Ge sisi fee hate a sieleteei vie eletels mean eens 807,152 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 

DIRECTORS :—Thomas H. Montgomery, John T. Lewis, Israel Morris, 
P. 8. Hutchinson, Alexander Biddle, Charles P, Perot, Joseph E. Gilling- 
ham, Samuel Welsh, Charles 8. Whelen. 
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Edmund Dwight, Jr., 


51 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK, 
General Agent for New York State of the 


Employers Liability Assurance Corporation, La 
of London, England, 





The Prudential Insurance Co., 


OF AMERICA. 

Assets, January 1, 1892, $6,889,674 ; Surplus to Policy-holders according to 
the 4 per cent. standard, $1,449,057. 
RECORD OF 1891. 
Increase in Assets, $1,804,779; increase in Premium Receipts, $776,407; In- 
crease in Interests and Rents, $106,114; New Insurance written over, $77,000,- 
000 ; Claims paid over $2,000,000; Total Claims paid, over $9,000,000. Reliable 
agents wanted. 





_ ONE OF THE OLDEST ENGLISH FIRE OFFICES. 


TT) ORGANIZED 
A 1824.5 























‘The New York Plate 


Glass Insurance Co. 


CAPITAL, $100,000. ASSETS, $170,335. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Head Office, No. 24 Pine St., N. Y. City. 
ELIJAH R. KENNEDY, President. MAJOR A. WHITE, Secretary. 


Sun Fire Office of London, England 


J. J. GUILE, U.S. MANAGER. 





OrFicE 54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Co., 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
INCORPORATED 1844. 
Issues policies, incontestable after two years, protected by the Non- 
Forfeiture Law of Massachusetts. Yearly dividends. 
Sd eee eae ora fa os ctoter csc «.s.syerbleis, we miecdiateun.o:b fs's-envaje see tieiee* © $7,193,637 62 
MTEC RES teleleteieieis ca cp Aide kote vic cider vs suaiasan sess eee seesase 6,268,310 16 
FMA SEY U NES MPC Mi tc te fee's trarals. o/c a'a;n syerae cia ele SsreiGls. 4 o'se sie 6 ewiaie eee cee cada $925,327 46 
C. W. ANDERSON, General Agent, 189 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








HEAD OFFICE FOR U.S. 
57 and 59 William Street, 
NEW YORK. 


LANCASHIRE 


roe JEFFREY BEAVAN, gr. 





wekay, 
[<= << <<] 


Western Department: 
Jno. 8. BELDEN, Mgr., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Pacific Coust Department; 
Wm. MAcponaLp, Mgr. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





OF LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


1851. 1892. 


‘The Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. E. D. CAPRON, Asst. Secretary. 





THE NEW POLICY CONTRACT 


Offered by this company, is non-forfeiting. Paid-wp and cash values are 
plainly endorsed upon all policies, under the provisions of the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiting law. Is incontestable after two years from the date 
of its issue. All restrictions upon residence, travel, occupation or em- 
ployment, except military and naval service in time of war, are removed 
after two years. e 





1825. THE 1892. 


Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
CasneCa pile lentct sitet eh ieecmiaet> Mo ac cere vise os Repose Ue etiae tte Se ee 
Re-IMsurance al Guia wi ULeeaae meena nos leatcice ne oe ene oened 
SUL pol Lis Saeeracee -corercienecheere ale ee Ro Tea aie via sla oe sense ci henibin giacced vine eee 


$400,000 09 
1,821,855 66 
1,404,134 71 





POCA TAN UAL YN 1892" pec ng ects cart atin cen ona ease caso aeeemenine 
R. DALE BENSON, Pres’t. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres'’t. 


$3,625,990 37 
W.GARDNER CROWELL, Secretary. 
CHARLES W. MERRILL, Ass’t Sec'y. 





























INCORPORATED 1851, 


The Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


All Policies issued by the Company are subject to the Massachusetts 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 
WM. R. PLUNKETT, President. 
JAS. M. BARKER, Vice-Pres. JAS. W. HULL, Sec’y and Treas. 
Agencies in all the principal Cities of the United States. 





ComMERCIAL Unton AssvurANCE Co. 


LIMITED 


OF LONDON. 
OFFICE: 


Cor. Pine & William Sts. New York. 


(german Insurance Company, 
OF FREEPORT, ILL. 


C. O. COLLMANN, President. WM. TREMBOR, Secretary. 
December 3ist, 1891. 





CasheCapiraberiitodstitvas desma neesiauanhs seh eet os kde gem deles eens $200,000 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses................- aslojnieisie a Sa sisis\sieinis «vleinie 102,234 45 
Reserve for Re-insuranc? and other Liabilities...............06 1,765,425 09 
Wet Sar plas ven’, setae sires 6 sieves nie ware we Se one aysisie teibraieae ate 603,561 60 

TOtaLEASROhA terme ahin a viclesis ceilaceee sslde sic cluals Ws rilie ce sleet sc $2,671,221 14 





Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. 


ASSETS, - - Bie etn rere aale age 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Surplus returned annually in reduction of Premiums or to increase in- 
surance. Policies non-forfeitable by the rules o¢ the Company. Endow- 
ment Policies issued at Life rates. 
EDWARD M. NEEDLES, President, 
J.J BARKER, Actuary. 


$18,551,388 00 


H. S. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 
HENRY C. BROWN, Sec. & Treas. 
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IT LEADS THEM ALL. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD .A. McCURDY, President. 











ASSETS OVER $ 159,000,000. 





The Consol Policy recently announced by 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York combines more advantages 
with fewer restrictions than any Investment 


Insurance contract ever offered. It consoli- 


dates 
INSURANCE . : : 
ENDODYWMENT. : 
INVESTMENT . , 
ANNUAL INCOME . 
No other Company offers this- Policy. 


Apply only to Company’s nearest Agent for 
details. 


—————— ne 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
paid to its Hee apg Ee 
in 1891, nearly 


519,000,000. 


co - 


The Mutual has ever been in the minds 
of the discriminating public 


“The Greatest of all the 
Companies.” 


Connecticut Fire Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





INCORPORATED 1850. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





EIGHTY-SECOND FINANCIAL STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1892. 
Cash Capital oii.045 bs iiaeoe ns on ioe ns Suede oe ds cvcinbiad ane as eee $1,000,000 00 


Outstanding Claims. jie sigsccc cre ve nerytew tens ota ci ree 167,982 85 
Reinsurance: REservoi sacs ocaks sade asscois gn'c daisies aoe ee 913,656 24 
Net Surplus..i.<...sscasse este aketee® oc ek decdeh oak ee 550,589 (13 


Total Assetsiucn .cceeaecportec tana ute ae ..$2,632,228 25 


J. D. BROWNE, - - - 
L. W. CLARKH, Ass’t Secretary. 


President. 
CHARLES R. BURT, Secretary. 





Insurance Co. of North America, 


232 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


FOUNDED 1792. 





Assets, January 1, 1892, . - = > 


LIABILITIES—Reserved for re-insurance and 
all.other Claims... cosscs cic haere 
Capital Stocks -iruens avis taisia aesoietemeene eree cette 


$9,278,220 06 


$4,052,744 00 
8,000,000 00 








Surplus over all liabilities... ..)...5......0.0.+s 2,225,476 00 $9,278,220 00 
Agents in all the principal towns and cities. 
CHARLES PLATT, _ - = - President. 


WILLIAM A. PLATT, Vine Pret. EUGENE L. ELLISON, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
GREVILLE E. FRYER, Sec. and Treas. JOHN H. ATWOOD, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Cfice in New York: Fire and Marine, 16 & 18 Exchange Place. 





THE 


Metropolitan Plate Glass 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 
CHARTERE ED , 1874. 

The Oldest New ew York Company 
in its Line and the one having 
the Largest Net Surplus. 


January 1, 1892. 























































































































Assets, - - - $862,694 
Capital and Net 
Surplus, - - 224,966 











Henry Harteau, Pres. 

~ Daniel D. Whitney, Vice-Pres. 

Eugene H. Winslow, Sec’y. 

John P. Campbell, Gen. Agt., 
No. 162 La Salle Street 





Chicago. 
THE 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Capital Stock... 20000 adlsa vow onlobecie hoene eek ieee eee $1,250,000 
Assets, Jams 1, 1802 0.5. sods. vive sjestiaeccly eccletere k stoke oleke- ont ee gehen 6,743,047 
Re-insurance Reserve............ sur: 3.0'0 » cip bre 016% 0.8 0 038 oases dS eee 2,566,401 
FPolicy-holders” Surpluss:))s./:ctci ls... << sss oo nena eh cami eet eee 2,552,340 
Surplus OVE ll. cscs sccncnsdauncs « aaacdet dee cdelee aoe el ete eee 802,340 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Chicago, Illinois. 
G. F. BISSELL, Manager. P. P. HEYWOOD, Assistant Manager. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
BELDEN & COFRAN, Managers. - - - San Francisco. 


GENERAL AGENTS AND ADJUSTERS. 
Eastern and Middle States, - - JAS.H. LEIGHTON. 
Southern States, - THOMAS EGGLESTON. 
4 a se in all prominent localities throughout the United States and 
anada, 
GEO. L. CHASH, President. P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. 
THOMAS TURNBULL, Assistant Secretary. 
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1845. PROTECTION AND PROFIT. 1892 


= . j1st—The Certainty of Protection toa Man’s Family in case of his B D : ; 
TWO THINGS MOST DESIRABLE IN LIFE INSURANCE ARR: 1 aothe Certainty of Profit to himself if he Lives i Old Aes Lone seed aa 


THESE ARE COMBINED IN THE ‘* NON-FORFEITING FREE TONTINE POLICIES” OF THE 
: X 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Lite Insurance Agents and others are invited to apply for detailed explanations of these plane. 
Corvin a Nev gee Rob UY eMart Uo A L 















Cash Assets, over - - - - : . : . - - ein $125,000,000 
Surplus, New York Standard, over - -~ - - Re an ae 15,000,000 
Annual Income, over’ - . . - - : - . - ro eid - 81,800,000 
Phenix Insurance Company, fs cridents | THE ATNA 

\ Life Insurance Company 


WILL 
en INSURE OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
pp vy IN THE Is the Largest Stock 
Life and Accident 


one 
Vek Like.) eves Gomes 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 








SUMEECA PITAL: ~ +9, 2 = s.c- + $1,000,000 | é 

WEN 

Assets, Jam.1,1892, =» = $37,397,238 05 
Marossrassets, December 31, 1891... on. .cceccscserectoccessoseessns $5,187,268 00 | Surplus, Jan.1,1892, = 6,002,009 57 


LEAT UIES, 0/056” or Oe aIgE OO RUGUIIGE BOOED BOND RErCnCMET Aun enTanene 4,676,547 00 The Aitna Life issues every approved form of Life, Term, Endowment, 
| and Accident Seg erie at most ed Sb fo Je: “ cities en neces 
| Wi ire t oye it at all points where itis no 
Surplus as to Policy-holders..........s0006 Sta tanonneg one $1,334,461 00 hee shine tinier ok Ce omnloy. tr 4 
For Insurance or an Agency, address, 
THE TNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Losses Paid since Organization, - $41,920, 754.00. HARTFORD, CONN 











“The Leading Industrial Insurance Company of America.’? 


Providence-Washington Ins. Co., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





CANVASSERS WANTED 
In all the principal cities of New England, Middle and 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1892. Western States by the 
ee tamer | Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
Otter latins erecesscccctics M690 : OF NEW YORK. 
eee ee cr wire econ e | For its Plan of Industrial Insurance. 


This plan embraces all the members of a family, male and female, be- 
tween ages1and‘%0. Premiums from 5 to 60 cents per week. Claims paid 
immediately at death. Dues collected weekly from the homes of members. 
Benefits range from $14 to $1,000 and upwards. 

All needed explanations will be furnished upon application to the com- 


Manager Western Department, C. L. Whittemore, Chicago; D. D. Dun- 
lop, Denver, Manager for Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, Wyoming and 


New Mexico; J. H. Norton, Jacksonville, Manager Southern Department; pany's superintendents in any of the principal cities, or to the Home Offi 
Alfred Stillman, San Francisco, Manager Pacific Coast Department; C. E. in New York. y j eo a 
Angell & Co., Galveston, General Agents for Texas; Adams & Boyle, JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President. HALEY FISKE, Vice-President. 


Little Rock, General Agents for Arkansas and Mississippi. STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. GEORGE H. GASTON, Secretary. 








‘The National Life Insurance Co.,| Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT. OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
ORGANIZED IN 1951. 
—____ ASROUS OHTA Ve 1 elOUe tnag teeeonc tidiateie camaro ed chil oneart renee ek $10,060,570 41 
CHARLES DEWEY, President. GHO. W. REED, Secretary. Se rd a ste ne ce Some 1,116°004 86 
l soetgeeseseseeeeeeeenes »116, 
Total Paid Policy-holders in Forty Years over 
Total End Ape ne Re ih 4 $31,000,000 00 
FILMI PE MOOW, MLON TS Pals ecace case cduetiev ses aleecunt hereto Cate ah es « $362,594 42 =e pee, 
ORI PALTE LOSGOD PAIG cs ocak kee vee viva vescaniwee et voetenseds 8.837,405 33 : y 
Total Peet ald to o ee Sears Capen Faroe pe Beeon re Heap ost a ACTIVE AND INTELLIGENT MEN WANTED AS AGENTS 
olicies issued and revived in insuring......... : ‘ : ‘ 
rare reese : : ’ 5 aa with whom liberal contracts willbe made. Desirable territory now open. 
23,303 Policies in force, ADSUTING. «266s .seeeeeeeeeeeceereeees 51,369,348 00 The new plans of the Company are brief, clear and heen Life and 
Increase in number of Policies in force, 1,699. Endowment Polices have endorsed upon them definite cash, loan, and 
‘Increase in amount Of Insurance in fOrCE.........cceeeeceeseeees 5,007,047 00 paid-up values, and in case of lapse, insurance is extended without action 


on the part of the insured. 

The new Ten-Twenty Term Plan furnishes protection at a low price, 
and grants valuable privileges in case a change is desired to some other 
form of insurance. 

J. B. BUNCE, President. J. M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 

C. H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
JOSEPH WELLS, General Agent, 151 Broadway, New York. New York Office, 189 Broadway. - .HANFORD LINDSLEY, General Agent. 


Every policy issued by the Company guarantees: (1) An Annual Cash 
Surrender Value; (2) A Paid-up Policy for such a sum as the cash value 
-will purchase, or (8) Extended insurance for the full amount of the Policy, 
for s0 long a time as the full legal reserve will carry it. 
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The Connecticut Mutual 











Assets, $59,788 479.95. 


IN 
Increased its Assets, 














Life Insurance Co. 


Surplus, $6.059,155.81. 
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Increased its Surplus, 
Increased its Dividends to Policy-Holders, 


And invites attention to its economy of management, and the con- 


sequent low cost of insurance. 





JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President. 


The Fidelity 
and Casualty Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 
Nos. 214—216 BROADWAY. 


CAPITAL, $250,000.00. 
Issues Surety Bonds guaranteeing the fidelity of persons in positions of 
trust, such as Employes of Railroads, Banks, etc. 
Tssues Accident Policies, containing all modern features, at lower rates 
than those usually charged. 





Also Plate Glass, Boiler Employers’ and Landlords’ Liability Policies | 


of approved forms and at low rates, 


AGENTS WILL APPRECIATE THE ADVANTAGE OF DEALING | 


WITH A COMPANY WHICH DOES MORE THAN ONE 
LINE OF BUSINESS. 





OFFICERS. 


Gro. F. SewARD, Vice-President. 
EDWARD L. SHAw, Asst. Secretary. 


Wma. M. RICHARDS, President. 
Rop’t J, HILLAS, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS, 
Gro. S. Con, ee eee hk 


J.8.T.STRANAHAN, - - ~- - - - «= = = Pres, Atlantic Dock Co. 
AJK.ORBR, = = = = = = =» = =.= )= 9= of David Dows & Co: 
G. G. WILLIAMS, - - - - = «= = Pres. Chemical National Bank. 
A. B. HULL, wep Se) = ye Se a = = SP Rotired! Merchant, 


H. A. HURLBUT, hs sa we Se. othe ee 
JOHN Ls RIKGR,;” |!) 5) et) 2.) SS een 
J.G. MOCULLOUGH, - - - - - - - 
Wat. GLOW, = a = ea ee os 
J. ROGERS MAXWELL, fy) Oo. Oe ee 
WH; MAT MY ty 8 = Foe e ee, C= er 

WM. MSRICHARDS, = =. oo poy ee eo 
Guo. SEWABD, =). =5 82 <= 08 ee eee ee 


ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1892, $1,587,067.40 | 





Pres. American Exthange Nat. Bank. 


Commissioner Emigration. | 
of J. L. & D.S. Riker, | 
ING Ney isch: Oc LWaetkte he OO] 
- Counsellor at Law. 

Pres. OC. R. R. of N. J. 
- Pres, Atlantic Trust Co. | 
President. 
Vice-President. 





EDWARD M, BUNCE, Secretary. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 





SURETY ON BONDS. 


American Surety Co., 


160 BROADWAY, 


NEw YORK. 


BONDSMEN 
SUPERSEDED 


CASH CAPITAL, - - $1,000,000. 


STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1891. 


Resources (including capital, $1,000,000).........0.... ese g eee eeeeee $1 504,448 28 
Liabilities (including Reserve, $236,780 56)...............ceeeeeeeee 


HENRY D. LYMAN, 


W. L. TRENHOLM, 
Vice-Prest. 


President . 


TELEPHONE, LAW 556. 
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It appears from the local suits and applications for recei- 
verships which have followed the appointment of a receiver 
for the Iron Hall, that the final catastrophe could not have 
been long deferred. Claims enough to utterly swamp the 
concern are probably due to the fools who supposed that 
Supreme Justice Somerby could coin dollars out of the 
alembic of his brain. It is not difficult for a clever letter 
writer to stave off creditors for a few months upon one plea 
or another, and it is especially easy to a corporation like the 
Iron Hall. We suspect Mr. John D. Robinson, sometime 
Governor of Massachusetts, must have some searchings of 
conscience these days for his share in the Jron Hall swindle, 
and if he reflects upon the punishment meted out to Grand 
Master Sweeny by an indignant Buffilo switchman, it may 
cause him to purchase a base ball mask and wear it about 
the streets to protect his precious nose. 


WE take it that for a great many years to come the 
business of fire insurance in the United States will be done 
by corporations such as have been doing it heretofore, and 
that in the main they will be allowed to do it pretty much 
in their own way. Logislative restrictions may multiply 
some, but their only effect in the future will be, as it has 
been in the past, to add to its cost. Property owners who 
want insurance will have to pay the price asked for it by 
the corporations having insurance to sell. If that cost 
advances beyond such a price as will enable companies to 
live, the result will be more companies or greater competi- 
tion between those in the business. A writer in the daily 
Bulletin over the signature of ‘‘Groper” signifies a wish to 
harmonize the desire of companies to fix their prices with 
the desire of the insured to do the same thing, and believes 
that this is possible by means of a classification of hazards. 
He says you cannot explain schedule rating in such a way 
as to make the insured believe thit they are being fairly 
treated, but he appears to think that any one can understand 
that he isin a certain class, that the losses and expenses in 
that class amount to a certain percentage of the amount 
at risk and therefore that is his premium. In the 
first place this man who needs to be harmonized will 
object to your classification. He will say: ‘‘ You cannot 
expect me to pay for the bad building and worse care cf 
certain men in my class. Why don’t you pay some atten- 
tion to the facts of the case? I don’t care about your statis- 
tics of losses on dry goods stores. My store isn’t a fire trap 
like somany.” And the worst of it is no underwriter could 


SE 


look him in the face and answer the complaint. The thing 
for underwriters to do, it seems to us is to make rates that 
they can justify to themselves. A schedule, as we have 
frequently said, may not be a perfect creation, but it is 
built upon a basis of fact. It creates a standard, and applies 
it impartially to all. The property owner who wishes his 
rate lowered can build and improve up to the lower rate if 
he wishes to do so, but we defy any man to create a homo- 
geneous class out of any known industry. We donot know 
of any more interesting questions for discussion now than 
are involved in this and kindred topics, and so print this 
‘* Groper’s” letter in another column. 


THE fifth proof of the universal mercantile schedule has 
been sent out by the committee having it in charge, which 
committee still desire criticisms and suggestions in order 
that their work may be more nearly perfect when completed. 
With other new features there has been added a schedule 
for rating frame rows and fire proof-buildings. The schedule 
pamphlet is not so formidable as it looks, although suffi- 
ciently puzzling toa layman. It is intended as an educator 
in what the underwriter considers good construction and 
good care of property. There goes with the schedule a 
rating slip, similar to the one used in Chicago, and after 
the schedule is understood it need be referred to but rarely 
by the person applying it, the rating slip containing all 
necessary information. There are twenty-four names of 
prominent underwriters, located in different parts of the 
country, in the list of the original and co-operating com- 
mittees who are responsible for this work, and it is, there- 
fore, likely that it cannot be greatly improved upon. ‘The 
chairman of the committee, Mr. F. C. Moore, of the Conti- 
nental insurance company, will be glad to furnish copies of 
this schedule to any one who wishes them. The world does 
move and although schedule rating has languished for 
more than twenty years, it is bound to come, and we hope 
that it will come through the efforts of this committee. A 
very clear explanation of the schedule and its use, is given 
in a circular accompanying it, which circular we reprint 
under our ‘‘ Miscellany” hea ling in another column. 





WE print, in another column the semi-annual returns of 
fire insurance premiums in New York city for the first half 
of 1892, and for corresponding terms in 1891 and 1890. Since 
last year ten city companies have gone out: the Armstrong, 
City, Fire Association, Jefferson. Kuickerbocker, Lifayette, 
Liberty, Park, Peoples and Standard. The Empire State 
has gone out and the Buffalo German has returned. Kleven 
companies of other states have left the city, the Home 
Mutual of California, California, Commercial, Denver, Sun 
Mutual, Eliot, Neptune, Prudential of Mass., St. Paul Ger- 
man, Peoples of Pittsburg and Marine of St Louis.. Of For- 
eign companies the City of London has left us, and the Queen 
is transferred to the city list. The names that did not appear 
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a year egoare the Equitable Lloyds, the Albany, Buffalo Ger- 
man, National of Hartford, Lumberman’s of Philadelphia 
and Prussian National. Twenty-three companies have taken 
their departure and six have come in. The premiums 
have increased $479,357 over the corresponding six months 
of last year, against an increase in 1891 over 1890 of $221,- 
472. This has at least the appearance of an upward ten- 
dency in rates, though of course increased insurance will 
account for a part of it. We believe that there has been 
less long term business written, so that the outlook is much 
better in New York city than it has been for some years. 





Compulsory Classification of Fire Hazards. 





HE Spectator, of August 25, replies to our article on 
classification, published in THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER 
of August 13, and we are sorry that the demands upon its 
space prevented the publication of any part of our article, 
because in its brief summary of the grounds of our objection 
to compu'sory classification it does not hit but one of the 
three. That we may do our contemporary no injustice we 
print its article here : 


THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER Objects to the system of compulsory Glassi- 
fication, advocated by the Spectator, on three grounds. The first is that 
there is no warrant in law for compelling the companies to report their 
classified experience. The second is that it is inexpedient, because the 
veterans do not demand it and the amateur underwriters do not deserve it. 
The third is that itis decidedly wrong to require the companies to divulge 
‘business secrets.”’ 

These objections are not sufficiently powerful, in our judgment, to meet 
the case. To the first we reply that the discretionary power granted to the 
state insurance department is broad enough to cover the demand for an 
itemized statement of losses instead of the sum in full. The present annual 
statements reveal business secrets quite as important as the classification 
referred to. The second objection is amusing. The information sought 
for and proposed to be embodied in the classification we have proposed is 
just as necessary and important to the experts as to the novices. The 
former need enlightenment as to the cost of carrying the different risks as 
much as the beginners. There is not a man among them who will under- 
take to tell the precise, or even the approximate, cost of insurance on any 
glass of property. Any one who is familiar with the incongruous and incon- 
sistent rates now used throughout the country will realize how much of 
guesswork and how little real knowledge underlies the present system of 
ratings. The veterans are trying to solve the difficulty by an “ universal 
schedule,”’ but while this reduces rates to uniformity it does not touch the 
core of the difficulty—the cost price as shown by experience. 

The third objection we have anticipated. The companies do object to 
parting with their secrets; they are justified in this unwillingness. But 
far beyond the advantages gained by their refusal, it is not difficult to fore- 
see the day when the demands of hostile legislation will put the companies 
into a very embarrassing position. Whenever the hayseed legislator pro- 
poses to make rates obligatory by statute the companies will be confronted 
‘by a demand to know the cost of insurance, and if they answer truly they 
avillhave to admit their ignorance and plead the guesswork system as the 
foundation of rates. The signs of the approaching storm are not lacking. 
The growls of merchants over compacts and the insane proposals of the 
Kansas commissioner to fix rates by statute are only the preliminary 
rumble. Itis against this day of contention we now advocate compulsory 
classification. 


We distinctly admitted the authority of the state, and its 
right, as a matter of law, to make any exactions which the 
legislators might choose to make. The legislature reserves 
to itself, in conferring corporate powers the right to alter, 
amend or repeal, For that reason we did not consider it 
worth while to discuss the authority of the superintendent 
under the present laws. We do not think that he has any 
such authority, but we concede that it may be given him, 
and that if we ever have a legal classification it wll be given 
him. 

‘As to our second objection, we made no such point as 


that it was inexpedient ‘‘ because the veterans did not want 
it and the amateurs ought not to have it.” We do not take 
our ideas of expediency from what either veterans or am- 
ateurs want or deserve, because neither their desires nor 
their deserts are any measure of what is expedient in legis- 
lation. Our objection was urged upon the ground that the 
impalpable line which divides success from failure in fire in- 
surance cannot be made plain by any classification, and that 
we did not want false lights hung out to lure amateurs to 
their ruin. There is no such thing possible as a classifica- 
tion of hazards upon which to base rates of fire insurance. 
There are no two risks of the same value, and no legislature, 
however wise and powerful, can import into a classification 
the brains and experience, first of the local agent, then of 
the examiner, and last of the special agent. They have, 
now-a-days photographic implements which profess to enable 
the tourist to fix imperishably upon paper the things he has 
seen by merely pressing the button, but we have never seen 
from their efforts anything worthy of the name of photo- 
graphing. We do not believe in the press-the-button and 
we-will-do-the-rest underwriter. 

The Spectator says that companies will object and that 
they are justified in their unwillingness to disclose the 
secrets of their business, but that the chances are that if 
they rcfuse much longer the ‘‘ hayseed ” legislator will have 
it out of them. Well, upon the head of the ‘‘hayseed ” 
legislator be it! We do not desire to rush upon a fate that 
has in it nothing pleasant to contemplate, and cannot under- 
stand the logic of a man, who greedily swallows what he 
dislikes through fear that some one will force him to take 
it anyhow. 

Besides. we have no belief in the popular description of 
the ‘‘hayseed” legislator. It is fashionable to gird at him, 
but so far he has not been responsible for half of the bad 
insurance legislation, and it would probably never have 
occurred to him that insurance legislation was necessary if 
underwriters had not tried to work him in their own in- 
terests. And now we find the Spectator at it again. — 

We must remind the Spectator that the Kansas superin- 
tendent did not propose to fix rates by statute. What he 
proposed was that the underwriters be compelled to rate the 
state, and that any dispute as to the reasonableness of the 
rates fixed be submitted to him as arbitrator. There may 
be a difference between that and what the Spectator now 
advocates, but if there is we should like to have it pointed 
out. 








facts and Ppinions. 





Suits have been begun and writs of attachment are out 
against the other state companies which were on the risks in- 
volved in the Park Place disaster in New York city one year 
ago. The companies refuse to pay the claims made upon 
them, setting up the defence that the property was destroyed 
by the fall of the building and not by fire. The names of.the 
companies and the amount of the attachments are as follows : 
Prudential Fire insurance company of Boston, $1,000; Grand 
Rapids Fire insurance company, Grand Rapids, $1,000; Manu- 
facturers and Merchants insurance company of Pittsburg, 
$1,000; State Investment and Insurance Company of San 
Francisco, $1,000; United Firemen’s insurance company of 
Philadelphia, $990 ; Mechanics insurance company of Phila- 
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delphia, $900 ; Imperial Fire insurance company of London, 
$1,100; City of London Fire insurance company, limited, 
London, England, $1,100; Lion Fire insurance of London, 
$1,500; Fire Association of Philadelphia, $1,000; Fireman’s 
Fund insurance company of San Francisco, $1,000 : Springfield 
Fire and Marine insurance company, Springfield, Mass., 
$1,300 allin favor of Theodore A. Liebler, Jr., and Michigan 
Fire and Marine Company of Detroit, $1,000, in favor of John 
E. Linde. 





THE programme for the twenty-third annual meeting of 
the Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest has been 
received. The meeting is to be held at the Grand Pacific 
Hotel, September 27 and 28, and the literary and business 
part of the programme is : 


First day—Opening session, Tuesday, September 27, 10:00 o’clock A. M. 
Calling of roll. Annual reports of officers. Reports of standing com- 
mittees. Election of new members. President’s address. Annual address 
—By Mr. Abram Williams, of Chicago, manager of the Connecticut Fire 
insurance company. Paper—‘‘Cash Value to Insurance Companies of 
Hand-Shaking;” Mr. 8. H, Southwick, of Chicago, manager Michigan 
Fire and Marine insurance company. 

Afternoon session, 2:30 o’clock—Paper—‘'Co-Insurance;”’ Mr. E. F. 
Beddall, of New York, manager Royal insurance company. Paper—‘t High 
Buildings, Their Internal and External Hazard from Fire;” Mr. D. J. 
Swenie, of Chicago, chief fire marshal. Paper—‘‘ How Rates are Made and 
Unmade, and the Effect upon the Profit and Loss Account:”’ Mr. A, A. 
Crandall, of Minneapolis, Minn., special agent and adjuster Western 
assurance company of Toronto. 

Second day—Morning session, 10:60 o’clock. Paper—‘t Public Policy;” 
Mr. H. T. Fowler, of Minneapolis, Minn., state agent insurance company 
North America and Pennsylvania Fire. Paper—‘tA Decade of Insurance 
Legislation;” Mr. C. C. Hine, of New York, editor insurance Monitor. 
Black- Board. Exercises: ‘‘ Minimum Tariff and Its Application;” Mr. H. 
C. Clarkson, of Topeka, Kansas. 

Afternoon session 2:30 o'clock.—Lecture—“ Electricity, Light and Fire;”’ 
Prof. C. C. Haskins, of Chicago, Election of officers for ensuing year. 
Adjournment. 


THE judge, in the application for a receiver for the Iron 
Hall at Indianpolis, when one of the attorneys desired time 
to prepare an argument, said : 

Really, gentlemen, I don’t think it necessary for any argument in this 
ease. The question is clear and decided, and in my mind there is no 
question but a receiver should be appointed and the affairs of this order 
wound up. Such management as the officers of this order have been guilty 
of is such as this court has never heard of in twenty-five years’ practice or 
in ten years on the bench. It seems to have been managed more for the 
keeping up of supreme officers than for the good of the members. It is 
only a question of limited time until it must close up, anyhow. I shall 
appoint a receiver. 


In view of this week’s Iron Hall developments a Massa- 
chusetts republican campaign song of a few years ago might 
be paraphrased as follows : 

George D. 
Robinson, he 


Got five hundred dollars 
From Somerbee. 


All this we 
Can plainly see 

In the telegram sent 
By Somerbee. 


Ow1nGe to the number of incendiary fires which have 
oceurred recently in Linwood, a suburb of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and the general belief that a firebug is at work in the town, 
Herman Newman, chief of the salvage corps, has made 
recommendation to the Underwriters Association of Cincin- 
nati that the insurance rate for buildings in and about 
Linwood be raised until such time as the firebug who is 
applying the torch to property in that vicinity is caught and 
punished. Probably the chief of the salvage corps thinks he 


can make a rate which will cover the operations of a 
firebug. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE W. H. MCBRIDE 
of Kansas, has ordered the Railway Officials and Employees 
Accident Association to quit doing business in that state. The 
state laws exempt from regulation railway employees’ insur- 
ance associations, but for some time past the superintendent 
has known that the above company was doing a general ac- 
cident business. He has just secured proofs, however, and 
notified the company that it could no longer operate exempt 
from state regulation under the claim that it was doing an 
outside business. 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER LINEHAN has notified the 
Pemigewasset Mutual Relief Association of Plymouth, N. H., 
an assessment organization doing business on the club plan, 
that this feature of their business inust be discontinued as an 
opinion has been rendered by the attorney-general that the 
method is illegal and against publie policy. Club certificates 
will be canceled and the association will continue hereafter 
upon the straight life plan, paying the entire amount of the 
assessment to the heirs or other beneficiaries of the deceased 
members. 





AT a meeting of the directors of the Lehigh and Mont- 
gomery Mutual Storm insurance company, held at New Han- 
over Square, it was unanimously resolved that on Thursday, 
September 1, 1892, a general meeting of all the members of the 
company be held for the purpose of taking action looking to 
the surrender of the charter and the dissolution of the com- 
pany. It was also resolved that the business cease from and 
after August 4, and all policies and risks outstanding were 
declared null, void, inoperative and of no effect. 


A PICKLE factory at Somerville, Mass., burned Sunday, 
under suspicious circumstances. Fire was discovered in two 
places. The owner had been ordered by the city to vacate 
the site by October 1, and was very indignant thereat. It 
seems also that the risks had been very generally offered to 
the companies, but met with a refusal in most cases. 





THE Reliance Marine insurance company of Liverpool, has 
complied with the conditions of admission to Massachusetts 
by increasing its United States deposit to $300,000. Mr. 
Edmund A: Poole, president of the China Mutual insurance 
company of Boston, will be the agent for New England of 
the !Reliance. 


INCIDENTALLY it may be said that the losses of the Eng- 
lish companies at St. Johns, Newfoundland, is not a reflection 
upon the underwriting ability of the American managers, 
nor is it a feather in the cap of English underwriters. The 
American companies left St. Johns years ago. 


UNDER the present plan of paying fire insurance agents it 
is a little curious to find them objecting to an advance in 
rates which must bring them additional compensation. Yet 
the local agents at Savannah, Georgia, are said to be very in- 
dignant because rates are to be advanced. 


HoRACE K. OSBORNE, charged with endeavoring to bribe 
Massachusetts legislators in favor of assessment endow- 
mentism has been held in $5,000 for the grand jury. 


A RECEIVER for the Knights and Ladies of Columbia, a 
small endowment concern, has been applied for at Boston. 
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THE New Hampshire Mutual Benefit Association of Wolf- 
borough, N. H., an assessment company, has been suspended 
by order of the commissioner. 





D. J. CORWIN bas confessed setting fire to the premises 
13 Cornhill, Boston, on August 15. Fire Marshal Whitcomb 
caused Corwin’s arrest. 











Wersonals. 





Mr. C. E. Waite, agency superintendent of the Fidelity and Casualty Com- 
pany of New York, has been appointed assistant manager for the 
United States of the London Guarantee and Accident Company of 
London, England. The headquarters of the company in this country 
will be at Chicago, and to that city Mr. Waite wiJl remove September 1, 
and commence the organization of the agency corps in the different 
states of the Union. The company expects to complete its arrange- 
ments and commence business October 1. 


Mr. John Thomas has been appointed general agent for northern Ohio of 
the Berkshire Life insurance company, the appointment taking effect 
September 1. Mr. Thomas was formerly superintendent and more re- 
cently general agent of the Cleveland and Pittsburg division of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. His headquarters will be at Cleveland, where 
he succeeds the late Wm. B. Hillman, who died last month, after having 
represented the Berkshire for over twenty years. 


Cooley, Metzger & Keith, Nashville, Tenn., have dissolved partnership, W. 
E. Metzger of the firm purchasing the fire interests of Messrs. Cooley 
and Keith, and taking into partnership J. Knox Polk. Mr. Cooley con- 
tinues the representation of the Guarantee of North America in the 
South, which company was represented by the old firm, Mr. Keith re- 
tires altogether from the business. 


Mr. John A. McCall, president of the New York Life insurance company; 
Mr. Rufus Weeks, actuary; Dr. A. Huntington, medical director, and 
George H. Suydam, assistant comptroller, sailed for Europe on Wednes- 
day by the Majestic. Mr. McCall and Dr. Huntington were accom- 
panied by their wives, and Mr. Weeks by his daughter. 


Mr. John M. Crane has been appointed general superintendent of the 
American Casualty Insurance and Security Company, with which he 
has been associated ever since his resignation of the agency of the 
Union Mutual Life. Mr. Crane is to have the general direction of the 
company’s business under the managers. 


Mr. I. C. Corbet has been appointed secretary of the general American de- 
partment of the Lancashire insurance company to succeed Mr. S. E. 
Barton, resigned. Mr. Herbert Wilmerding has become assistant secre- 
tary to succeed Mr. I. C. Corbet promoted. 


Mr. Joseph B. Linahen, state agent in Illinois of the Insurance Company 
of North America and the Pennsylvania, will, on October !, become the 
special of the Palatine, under Manager Fisher. 


Mr. Charles J. Noyes, ex-speaker of the Massachusetts house, has joined 
Ha na ew England staff of the New York Life, with headquarters in 
oston. 


Mr. William Clemens, formerly with the National of Hartford has taken a 
field position for the Phenix of Brooklyn in Ohio. 


Mr. G. C. Lambert, of Omaha, has been appointed state agent of the Ameri- 
can Accident of Louisville for Nebraska. 








sHiscellany. 





Official Classifications of Hazards. 





NEw York, August 24, 1892. 
EDITOR ‘‘ Commercial Bulletin :”’ 

An interesting discussion is taking place in reference to 
the right of the legislature to compel an official classification 
of hazards. 

Whether this classification is desired for the purpose of 
allowing the public to judge if the companies are charging 
proper rates, or whether it is coveted for the purpose of 
enabling insurance companies from the statistics to name 
adequate rates, its possession is of importance and almost a 
necessity if there is to be future harmony between the 
insurer and the assured. Rates should be so adjusted as to 
admit of a fair margin of profit, and so adjusted that the 
profit on one class should not be used to pay the loss on 
another. Companies should use the same classification of 
hazards, and their combined experience would furnish safe 
information upon which just and equitable rates could be 
made, Schedule rating is about as near equitable rating as 
it is possible to get without using the information which is 
in the possession of the companies, but the schedule rating 
can never be perfect or free from objections on the part of the 
assured, who is just as doubtful regarding the reason upon 
which deficiency charges are based as he would be upon the 


rate asa whole. It would be about as easy to explain to him 
why his risk is worth one per cent. as it would be to explain 
why astandard building in a standard city is worth twenty- 
five cents, and that arbitary charges of from two cents to ten 
cents are made for what are termed deficiencies. He would 
inquire, ‘‘upon what experience do you base your charge of 
say one cent and upwards for dumbwaiters, or fifteen cents for 
open stairways ?’’? It would be about as hard to explain it to 
him as it would be to make an arbitrary rate of say one per 
cent. and tell him the business requires it. Schedule rating 
is good and should be encouraged, but its main province is to 
make the rates consistent as between themselves. I do not 
understand that any claim is made that the basis rate or any 
deficiency charge is the result of actual experience. Guess- 
work is largely indulged in by rate makers, and although it 
may be reduced to a science by schedule makers, it will not 
be convincing to the assured, and he will still come around 
to his original position and claim that he is willing to pa 
whatever the risks in his class cost with a reasonable addi- 
tion for profit. 

How can this argument be met except by a rate based 
upon actual statistics, and how can these actual figures be 


obtained unless the companiés combine their experiences, as 


they should have done years ago, and as we believe they will 
soon be obliged to do. The importance of this matter is such 
that compulsion should not be necessary, but action should 
be the result of a desire on the part of the companies to 
charge only adequate rates based upon experience. 





Rhode Island Insurance Commissioner’s Report. 





At the close of the text of his annual report the auditor of 
Rhode Island says: 


I would most respectfully call the attention of your honora- 
ble body to this department, as it is one of the most import- 
ant of the state. ,Insurance, covering’ as it does protection to 
citizens of every class, from those whose contributions are 
made in sums of five cents a week to the well-filled warehouse, 
should receive some recognition. 

Frequent complaints are made by representatives of the 
business that while the state is exacting to the letter on the 
collection of taxes, it does not reciprocate in the measure the 
business seems to demand, as concerns of no financial stand- 
ing or business integrity have from time to time duped its 
citizens by false representation and unwarrantable promises 
in defiance of the department, knowing that they were 
beyond its reach, there being no law by which they could be 
brought to punishment. These questions ought to receive 
the serious atteution of the legislature. 

The revenue to the state from foreign and domestic insur- 
ance companies has increased from $39,353.47 in 1879 to $107,- 
285.79 for 1891, and will no doubt reach over $112,000 this 

year. 

: Summary of receipts: 1879, $39,353.47; 1880, $46,599.01 ; 
1881, $52,018.30; 1882, $54,244.32: 1883, $57,798.36 ; 1884, $65,- 
518.99 ; 1885, $68,871.08 ; 1886, $72,037.88; 1887, $79,076.09 ; 1888, 
$84,197.85 ; 1889, $91,757.88; 1890, $97,188.85 ; 1891, $107,285.79. 

It is not difficult to see that this branch has outgrown the 
possibilities of a proper supervision at the hands of the state 
auditor, and I am foreed to the conviction that the recom- 
mendation some two years since of Governor H. L. Ladd 
should be carried out, and the business of insurance and state 
auditor separated, and an insurance department created, 
presided over by a competent man, whose term of office 
should be sufficiently long to enable him to become thor- 
oughly conversant with all the interests and details of the 
business, as under the present system, let a man be ever so 
good, knowing that his term of office is only one year, there 
is no inducement for him to attempt to fathom the mysteries 
of the business, but with adequate compensation to enable 
him to devote his whole time to his department, and with 
sufficient appropriations it will enable him to put the depart- 
ment upon such a basis as will compare favorably with those 
of other states. 

This recommendation, although made in the interests of 
the insurance business, is clearly in the interests of the state, 
for while the state under the present system is receiving a 
large percentage of its income from the insurance business, 
with proper supervision and changes in the laws this income 
could be increased very considerably. There is a large army 
of insurance men who, in any other state, would come directly 
under the supvervision of the insurance department, who in 
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this state are accountable to no one, consequently their busi- | the fire department, they were not available. Insurance 


ness must necessarily partake of questionable methods. 
would suggest the enactment of some law whereby all men 
following the business of insurance of any name or nature 
should come under the supervision of this department, au- 
thorizing him to license them as insurance brokers in such 
eases as they do not represent any specified company. 





Universal Mereantile Schedule. 





The following circular accompanies the fifth proof of tbe 
universal mercantile schedule for rating risks, which Mr. 
Moore’s committee has just sent out : 


DEAR SiR :—Enclosed herewith please find ‘‘ Fifth Proof ”’ 
of universal mercantile schedule. After receiving advice and 
suggestions from hundreds of underwriters throughout the 
country, the committee met in Hartford, July 25, in con- 
nection with representatives of the co-operating committees 
named on page two of the schedule, and, after a session 
lasting three days, have prepared the enclosed copy, of which 
they desire further criticism. May we expect your co-opera- 
tion, in view of the importance of the subject of which this 
schedule treats, to the extent of asking you to apply it to at 
least.three risks in your city, viz., one of the best construc- 
tion, and one of medium construction, and one of objection- 
able construction, in respect of height and area, simply 
giving us the number of each charge and deduction, as per 
form of rating slip enclosed herewith, which can be filled in 
pencil, and your opinion as to resulting rate, as well as the 
local board rate, if any ? 

The joint committee expect to have a meeting in the city 
of New York in November next, when they will be prepared 
to consider all suggestions received. 

We desire in this connection to return our thanks to those 
who have already responded to our requests and who have 
assisted us so materially in our labors. 

We ask your special attention to the scheme or plan of 
the schedule, 

Whatever may be your opinion as to the correctness of 
specific items, either of charges for deficiencies from stan- 
dards, or of credits for favorable features of construction or 
extinction, we believe that you will concede that the com- 
mittee are working on correct lines, and that the scheme of 
the schedule is a correct one and can be easily adjusted, at 
_any time, to conform to safe concurrent judgment as to 
resulting rate. In the first place, it defines and measures a 
standard city. In the second place, it defines and measures 
a standard building in such city. This must always be the 
foundation for making a rate and you will concede that even 
a few expert underwriters ought to be able to agree with 
reasonable accuracy as to what should be the rate on such a 
simple risk as a standard building in a standard city. 

Then follow charges for deviations from proper construc- 
tion. At this point, assuming that we have omitted in our 
list of deficiencies none of the important features of con- 
struction, etc., any inaccuracy must be one of amount and 
therefore easily corrected. 

The next important stage of the schedule is the system of 
deductions, especially for fire extinguishing appliances. These 
have been separated into those which are credited to buildings 
and those which are credited to stocks. It goes without 
argument that any schedule which credits to a stock a feature 
which is of advantage only to a building, would be incorrect. 
For example, recognition of the important principle of self- 
releasing floor-beams, or joist, to prevent their tearing out 
the walls, in case they should be burned through and fall, 
ought not to be credited to stocks, because, at the point where 
they would prove of value, the stock would have been burned. 
In like manner, fire patrols, which protect stocks by covers, 
ete., are of little value to the building. The water-throwing 
appliances of a fire department, also, would be of less benefit 
to stocks than to buildings, and are so treated. We believe 
you will commend that provision of the schedule which 
insures that only those risks which are in proximity to 
hydrants and are accessible to fire departments shall get the 
full benefit of this important deduction. In the case of a 
recent fire in the suburbs of New York, a risk worth several 
hundred thousand dollars was destroyed, the rate of which 
had been based on the assumption that fifty steamers and 
two water towers could be commanded ; whereas, for want of 
hydrants and by reason of inaccessibility of the building to 


companies are probably paying to-day three dollars of loss 
for one dollar of premium on this large class of city business, 
which receives, in low rates, credit for fire departments to 
which it is not entitled, because remote from hydrants or on 
the line of small and insufficient water mains. The cominittee 
treat fire departments in the city schedule with reference 
chiefly to their benefit in preventing sweeping fires and 
conflagrations. 

The next important. feature of the schedule is the treat- 
ment of insurance. on the stock, as compared with insurance 
on the building. 

At this point, it may be well to direct attention to the fact 
that the committee have taken pains to secure a wide 
expression of expert opinion as to the correctness of the 
amount named in the two columns of the table. That in the 
second column is the sum which would be added, without 
deductions, to the rate for a standard building in a standard 
city (twenty-five) to get the rate of a stock in such a building. 
This having been fixed at the proper figure (a simple task), it 
remains to adjust the rule for varying these additions 
according to the condition of the fire appliances and devia- 
tions of building from proper construction. 

This was a most difficult task, inasmuch as the rate on 
stock should be higher than the rate on the building in 
proportion as the fire extinguishing appliances are good and 
the construction of the building substantial, but should 
approximate the rate on the building where the fire extin- 
guishing appliances are poor and the construction of the 
building objectionable, weak, or of large area. Any schedule 
which adds the same fixed amount to buildings of all classes, 
and whether under protection of fire department or not, must 
be incorrect. The rule for rating stocks under this schedule is 
one which will insure discrimination, as more fully explained 
on pages 33, 34 and 35, 

If a risk, building and contents, in a section where the 
most favorable conditions of loss ratio justify low rates of 
premiuin, could be transported bodily, by some process, to a 
locality of the worst loss ratio and conditions, it would still 
be a risk deserving of as low a rate except for hazards of its 
new environment and local conditions, which ought to be 
easily ascertained by an intelligent observer, and charged 
for. If the specific causes of a greater fire loss per $1,000 of 
value, cannot be discovered and measured, then charge 
number twenty-nine of the schedule would adjust the rate to 
the case. 

Localities vary, not only in methods of construction, but 
in the character of materials, quality of bricks, mortar, ete., 
quality of workmanship of mechanics, taxation, fire ex- 
tinguishing facilities, liability to high winds, etc., ete. It is 
especially important, therefore, that the schedule should 
take into account all of such matters peculiar to any locality. 
The committee can only succeed in handling this important 
feature of the schedule by receiving the advice of interested 
resident underwriters, who are especially requested to note 
any omission to provide, by way of charge, for any fault 
peculiar to their locality or, by way of credit in the shape 
of a deduction, for any peculiarly favorable feature. In this 
way the schedule can easily be made to apply throughout the 
country. In those sections, for example, where bricks or 
mortar are defective, charge number thirty-five would be 
made. If the losses are due to incendiarism or moral hazard, 
even though the fact might be disputed by citizens, charge 
number twenty-nine, ‘‘ Previous Fire Record,’’ covers the 


se. 

While the schedule may seem at first glance to be com- 
plicated, the committee believe that an examination of its 
plan and the application of it to four or five risks will 
familiarize any intelligent person with it so as to make it 
unnecessary to examine, for each risk to be rated, the list of 
deductions, pages twenty-nine, thirty-one, to know what 
particular ones apply to his locality. Before a man of 
average memory has rated half a dozen risks, he would know, 
without reference, what deductions to make. As has been 
aptly suggested, a two-foot rule can be used in measurement 
much more rapidly after one has learned the location of the 
joints. The task of properly ascertaining and fixing the rate 
of a risk for purposes of insurance will never be an easy one if 
faithfully and intelligently performed, requiring as it does 
careful consideration, not only of all appliances for fire ex- 
tinetion, public and private, but also that those which are of 
benefit to a building and not to a stock, should be credited 
to the one and not to the other. We may safely assume that 
the day when premium rates.were high enough to make 
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eareful work and discrimination unnecessary, bas forever 
gone by, and that there is no longer any royal or easy road 
to profit. In the simplest arithmetical calculations knowl- 
edge is required of the rules of arithmetic, and the committee 
believe that one-half the pains taken by a child to under- 
stand ‘‘long division’’ will enable any underwriter of in- 
telligence to thoroughly familiarize himself with the plan 
and scheme of this schedule. 

It has been urged that experts should be employed to ap- 
ply the schedule, and that those local agents who are not 
experts may not apply it accurately, which is, of course, true; 
but the suggestion ignores the fact that non-experts are more 
apt to rate correctly with such a guide than without any 
whatever, as at present. 

Instead of requiring more time to rate by schedule than 
without—assuming, of course, that the same thorough inspec- 
tion and intelligent consideration of important details is to be 
given in each case—it would certainly ,prove the truest 
economy of time, on the part of those who are engaged in the 
task of rating, to settle the question of charge for each 
feature, once and for all, in advance, by conference and 
united judgment; and that this may be done with greater 
precision, the committee seek the concurrent judgment of 
expert underwriters throughout the country. No other 
process could produce correct results. 

Please address’, 
F. C. Moore, Chairman, 
100 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—We have received letters in which apology is 
offered for criticisms made. We can only hope to perfect this 
schedule through criticism and by securing as wide an expres- 
sion of opinion as is possible from experts throughout the 
country, and we ask every local agent, special agent, manager 
and other interested persons to whom a copy is sent to point 
out any defects which may occur to him. 


Life Insurance Payments. 





The following is the report of the life insurance companies 
of the United States, to THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER of the 
death claims and endowments paid by them during the month 
of July, 1892 


Death 
Claims. 


Endow- 
ments. 


Total 


COMPANIES. Payments. 








ABCA LILO. ct eacuisnn ecuieieawasseeneemuree $149,919 $68,238 $218,157 
Brooklyn Gilets .c-secesen aera een 16,375 7,912 24,287 
Connecticut General Life.................. 11,500 4,258 15,758 
Connecticut Mutual Life.......... sen eet 157,667 18,653 176,320 
Covensnt Mutual Lite venue scemern ere DAI 2 te aaenion 2,412 
Equitable Life, Des Moines................ 2,533 210 2,743 
Equitable: Lite, New VOrkk. snen cn teen ceaell americana vate enon 
Gernmanin Lifer dees tieneataaeet 48,084 22,234 70,318 
Home Life. (43.05, Sasa eaea mae 27,310 19,416 46,726 
*John Hancock Mutual Life.............. — 75,898 2,000 77,898 
Manhattan Life, 5 ..vcccsss nie dena senso eh eek 60,328 1,317 61,645 
Maryland bite: ..c.-nasen cece cane een 12,000; Cumeaeeuies 12,000 
Massachusetts Mutual Life................ 29,207 6,220 35,527 
*Motropolitan Lites tore. s\aseeeisceieiicanee 331,309 150 831,459 
Michigan Mutual (Ate... cem eee eiee 19,550 19,520 39,070 
MurtualiiifeINGwo VOrk:.. .srcsesces ces cee 729,325 110,667 839,992 
Mutual Life, Kentucky...................: 2,000 900 2,900 
Mutual Benefit lites a... ae c.ce ees semions 243,938 2,000 245,988 
NationallitecUAS. Accticracaeouenseennne 1292) 5 sails clelsieva tte 1,292 
Nattonal lite, WiOrmontacnucsncccs sessed: 7 LOD beeeee enn 37,109 
New York Liloriie.s sensations sentinels B43 410 ce cantales ote 543,410 
Northwestern Mutual Life....,........... 261,110 42,115 803,225 
Pacific Muttal| Uafornnessercnenneacen ce 7,817 1,293 9,110 
Penn Mutual Life fitic. eset aeteehents 46,218 12,177 58,395 
Pheonix Mutial Lite--e-cemeneenueie cee 53,360 23,386 76,746 
Provident Life and Trust, Philadelphia, . 55,785} 32,472 88,257 
+Prodential Life). sr caeee tan ener ene LBZ, S56l aie eines 182,418 
State Mutual Lite tay. ssvecseeee eens 18,226 21,000 39,226 
LTAV ELIS he cfeesiee saltwiieaie seanye ete eae eae 59,266 42,343 101,609 
Union CentralTiife\ ae aascesatesteamencne 30,106 7,000 37,106 
Union Mutual Life. .n...an ais eeeaee eee 44,066 5,622 49,688 
United States Lite cxk casvcs aren oe 58,348 7,800 66,148 
RV CYINONEALALES Miwa acconiereeeeee mean nit 2,900 1,246 4,146 
Washineton Lite. aes cee eee 48,684 18,096 66,780 








WOLAIS s celemsissmiepieere se . $3,369,570 





$498,245} $3,867,815 





*Partially industrial insurance. + Principally industrial insurance. 
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PAYMENTS SINCE ORGANIZATION. 





The following table shows the total amount reported paid 
on death claims and endowments, from their organization 
to July 31, 1892, inclusive, by the life insurance companies 
whose monthly lists are printed in THE WEEKLY UNDER- 
WRITER: 





Death 
Claims. 


Total 
Payments. 


Endow- 


COMPANIES. 
ments. 


Date of 
Organization. 





| 


1850): Auta, AAC sso ain een heer 
1964) Brooklyn Hite... ..c.. eee ceee eee 
1865) Conn. General Late, cssesnseeene 
1846;Conn. Mutual Life............... 


$33 466,631 
2,777,893 
1,710,326 

72,076,812 
992.715 


285,512 
83,569,431 
14.964,821 

6,571,472 
7,151,877 


18,699,633 


$13,434,112 
1,389,455 
499,920 
11,972,253 
85,346 


116,451 
10,441,656 
3,121,852 
1,576,482 
1,484,389 


1,673,639 
1,384,897 43% 
10.978.730|  ° 2,000,027 
25'803,081 526,979 

2,130,959 725,210 


125,105,724 36,557,112 
1,941,089 93,727 
59,723,602 4,885,903 

3,643,465 320, 
402,504 


4,184,897 

66,345,607 10,351,268 

25,063,541 
2°369,848 

13,655,387 

15,545,087 


$46,900,743 
4,167,348 
2210,246 
84,049,065 
1,078,061 


401,963 
94,011,087 
18,086,673 
8,147,954 
8,636,266 


20,573,272 
1.417329 
12.978, 757 
26,330,060 
2,856,169 


161,662,836 
2,034,816 
64,609,505 
3,964,392 
4,587,401 


76,696,875 
7,744,984 32,808,525 

923 3,170,771 
1,472,325 15,127,712 
3,369,038 18,914, 125 


6,672,571 2,382,888 9,055,459 
10,598,552) ... des) ae eee 10,593,552 
4,166,063 851,020 ,017,083 
5,468,529 1,536,978 7,005, 
21923, 335 3,208,169 


11,326,272 15,604,729 
9,916,689 

266,421 
12,544,373 


1867| Equitable Lite, Des Moines..... 
1859) Equitable Life, N. Y............ 
1860| Germania Life. sek eons oe 
1860) Homelite... ine. cscs ents crmce 
1862)*John Hancock Mutual Life.... 


1850| Manhattan Lite. annena eee as 
1864| Maryland Life...............000- 
1851|Massachusetts Mutugl Life..... 
1867|*Metropolitan Life.............. 
1867| Michigan Mutual Life........... 


1843) Mutual Life, N. Y............... 
1866| Mutual Life; Ky... ene.wecerece 
1845|Mutual Benefit Life............. 
1868|National Life, U.S. A........... 
1850/ National Life, Vermont........ 


1845|New York Life.................. 
1857| Northwestern Mutual Life...... 
1868| Pacific Mutual Life..... Rae cas 
1847|Penn Mutual Life........ ieeBetts 
1851) Phoenix Mutual Life............ 


1865) Provident Life and Trust, Phil. 
1s76it Prudential Lifes i.....c00.ene 
1845/State Mutual Life.,.............. 
[S66 TravelOrs7yh vevcscacoseenibereenes 
1867| Union Central Life......... Sint 


1849| Union Mutual Life.............. 
1850) United States Life............... 
1869| Vermont Life... 35 ..0...06. <0 ees 
1860| Washington Life..... RANA at “4 








Totals. y-.ceutccure reales 








$660,364,668} $128,323,265| $788,687,933 


*Partially industrial insurance. +Principally industrial insurance. 





Official Weports. 


Fire Insurance in the City of New York. 





GROsS PREMIUM RECEIPTS OF COMPANIES IN THE FIRST 
Six MONTHS OF 1892. 


The following is a statement of the gross premiums re- 
ceived on business in the city of New York by companies 
doing business therein, during the first six months ending 
June 30, 1892, as reported to the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters for fire patrol purposes. The returns of the 
first six months of 1891 and 1890 are also printed for compari- 
son 





PREMIUMS RECEIVED. 





COMPANIES. First Six | First Six | First Six 
peeps of|Months of|}Months of 


891, 1890. 





2 | New York City. 
A MELICAD od oyeeec ee eee 
Aljliances.cve ines: tise cataats 
American LlOYGs lave deaniasttarcnsmenek eae 
Broadway. .assiensuucakeetec NOP RROD Sete 
CILIZENE Cendant hacer eeae les tabeneamcenee 


$69,521 $40,347 $32,573 
31,076 82,918 
8,539 wane eteiae 
24,959 
48,528 
58,820: 
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COMPANIES. 





MATINEE WCAIUIL o's aisle ss. uses cvs ce Gale sieislacaes 
RINE Pe Hee vaceliisieccie e eelecclewielelecs eenee’.c 
Empire City 
RUMROT IRIE RE EAO Oar cisla/ciure aleve tie. (e sivis'e, sie seis v'eie,010 0's 
Equitable Lloyds.... 


Peete ewe emer wesw error eeeeeee 


ee meee ewer ee eeeeee 


Farragut..... Tee sTaicierois's cinn. 8 oe ota aisiroists 
eI ae ele loe cciiie nab osecieiene es nv eins ee 
German American 
er PERERA Ra atin: Sh iiacaa.3 0,9, 076 qivie’s 8 sivas ole v.eisieles 


eee eee ee 


ee 


TOMO. fe acs ; 


eee eee eee ee ee 


ee 


Merchants Lloyds 
Manufacturers and Buiiders........ eet 
(MIRE DUE Soesisctns sv eces CARD CAP DCO ASORCODOtS 
PE WOEICSOWOLY «ssc cicesccas Vecececccs | 
ARENA MEUETID fo thee cisiy clalesis Vielvces.n¢ cease 


National 
Niagara 
TIMER TVORT Aieilivds sc ccsescccecipeccceccss nel 


wee e eee e ee emer eee eee See eeeeeteees 


ewe eee eee eee e eee eeeas CHHHEH OEE EESD 


Terre Teer eee eee ey 


Phenix 


PRAGIe ica c efelece.ne. e's 8 ni, BEI OOICAE EORCIEICE | 


eee es 


ee 


PPE URSLEL Gite cialets via'cie aie\oles.sia tioicie.cle-c.es'e ntsiets 


METAR EMULE Saicic cee cisre css gioe'e os vipc asic cies 
Williamsburgh City.... 208 
ISILON 0g calelt atela'v.e c/o cae on, 0\s.cleiccie een 





Total City Companies... .i....s00seeress 


New York State. 
Agricultural, Watertown 
ADORITNIONCE, ALDADVcccccsss cdusescscscocccs 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls... .cccccesessescecs 
Dutchess County Mutual, Poughkeepsie. 
TATHADY | AIDEN Yicwccelecs veciecees Rises sieteletst> 
Buffalo German, Buffalo..... Cop NATED OUOC 


California. 
Fireman’s Fund, San Francisco..... ecto 
Union, San Francisco 
State Investment, San Francisco 


i 


sete e ewes 


Connecticut. 
Etna, Hartford 
Connecticut, Hartford.............. ctoans 
Hartford, Hartford............ wiaielare) ereistersie’s 
National, Hartford....... Kot GO6Ee GOOOOLOL 
Orient, Hartford... i... ccc cececeteveees 


PCB TES SEAR CLOTO 0%. secssicsk cess Rates sae 
Security, New Haven....... 


eee eee 





} Louisiana. 
Teutonia, New Orleams..........++.+++055 
Mechanics and Traders............. Mere eie 


Massachusetts. 
American, Boston........ CORO COR EET NOD oe 
Boylston, Boston 
Firemens, Boston..... JUBA CA SUC LOO RApAO 
Mercantile, Boston....... Mine eure weaatee « 
North American, Boston.............eeees 
Springfield, Springfield........... Agadeoce 


Michigan. 
RAC UIOLU IDOLE OLUG, osceicies ciceisisisiciesinssne sacs 
Grand Rapids, Grand Rapids.............. 
TOMEI DOTLOIG, sncce sieve cio ce ccc esies cir 


er 


Minnesota. 
St. Paul, St. Paul 
Syndicate, Minneapolis...............5. e. 


eee REP eee 


Missouri. . 
American Central, St. Louis........... Snes 
DATIZOTS Sts WOMIS. . occ cues se nciesescccrene 


New Hampshire. 
New Hampshire, Manchester 
Peoples, Manchester 


ee 


New Jersey. 
American, Newark 
Firemens, Newark 
Jersey City, Jersey City 
Merchants, Newark 


er 


ee 








PrP PIER OTs, eicisiesc sieisiaiel stie'e's oct cie'eio es 


PREMIUMS RECEIVED. 





First Six 
Months of 
1890. 


$23,164 


103,678 
15,366 
45,821 
25,404 

7,245 


7.001 
23,924 
64,003 
23,301 
15,516 


13,791 
90,001 
26,140 

5,798 
95,514 
25,592 


14,583 
16,066 

















First Six | First Six 
Months of | Months of 
1892. 1891. 

$20,409 $17,811 
31,856 26,075 
11,736 9,318 
80,670 20,374 
BiS0Thicceedere ss 
11,243) 9,513 
152,948 168,747 
178,772 185,336 
52,505 49,459 
35,466 33,809 
145,117 124,858 
18,491 15,906 
46,306 47,228 
38,315 27,767 
10,265) 7,106 
22.976) 11,360 
28,500 28,192 
67,357 50,971 
27,175 24,201 
6,269 1,085 
18,168 17,366 
99,554) 105,540 
44,186) 24,086 
5,888 5,480) 
156,435) 102,439) 
26,071) 24,337 
7 OOD en deta vee 
40,080. 13,343 
12,349 12,505 
20,142 17,175 
24,835 16,859 
50,527 45,390 
25,503} . 24,161 
$1,755,005) $1,595,543 
10 12 
11,591 4,490 
11,201 8,044 
7,427 9,520 
BBBG | cialeiolsieiere.o/aieve 
TER ce eaemonode 
40,572 25,835 
38,902 20,844 
25,319 20,793 
40,098 27,519 
23,224 13,128 
40,376 40,699 
SOEVOG! sve travels ofa cles 
26,048 22,240 
40,010 24,377 
16,845 11,170 
10,370 13,680 
11,588 6,290 
9,715 7,888 
8,603 7,619 
6,642 5,542 
8,536 4,776 
15,181 12,165 
25,494 16,560 
6,426 4,726 
8,940 6,666 
10,218 8,222 
10,605 7,154 
9,967 7,242 
16,069 11,212 
5,816 5,243 
9,837 13,188 
11,856 7473 
25,805 13,486 
25,805 13,486 
1,105 4,139 
25,293 19,166 
14,495 11,807 


44,739 
30,629 


$1,551,091 





eee eee eeenee 


seen e ween nee 


21,862 


24,077 
8,895 


9,495 
51881 


eeeeee 


16,739 
7,578 


11,459 
11,459 

3,507 
19,766 
12,384 


a 





COMPANIES. ‘ : 
. First Six 
Months of 
1892, 

‘ Pennsylvania, 
American, Philadelphia........ sede cheat $26,095 
Fire Association, Philadelphia............ 52,765 
Franklin, Philadelphia........000:sseeee ey 
Girard, Philadelphia. .............0cese000s 5,153 
Ins. Co. County of Phila., Philadelphia... 4,890 
Ins. Co. of North America, Philadelphia. 71,065 
Ins. Co. State of Penn., Philadelphia..... 19,452 
Lumbermens, Philadelphia............... 9,606 
Mechanics, Philadel phia................0.. 23,076) 
: ; , , 11,941) 
Pennsylvania, Philade!phia............... i 9,142) 
Reliance Philadelphiaz ocevcce+ saclewses scien 24,943 
Spring Garden, Philadeiphia.............. 23,887 
United Firemens, Philadelphia............ 21,090 
Unions Philadelphians cot ccesuses sos 21,666 
ATI OMI es PILED UTS elec ciel aisincs u's net otssereleis ee 4,576 
Citizens, Pittsburg yearatciaceiaces acetic 15,492 
Germany Pittsburmerne nines cece e ete 18,619 
Manuf’rs and Merchants, Pittsburg....... 17,079 
Western, PIGtSDUr ge icoatecaecles cela cirussiees 10.196 
INE Vaan ere N60) OS hon ounb Gab bbodcounognoCue 8,011 
Reading Roading vc ccnocencddecstectons car: 14,004 

j Rhode Island, 
Equitable, Providence........c.seesesevers 9,383 
Merchants, Providence..........sescenseee 9,445 
Providence Washington, Providence..... 16,135 

. Wisconsin. 

Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee........ 8,569 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee...... 4,499 
otal cso caalaete OGRE NES ee $1,119,142 

Great Britain. 
CAlEMONIAMI sa pae cas Cow reee a nee reeauietels, oes 05 52,241 
Commercial) UnioOnieie.. coec cosas Rusidee ¢ 82,413 
GUaTaiaNe ye tamiytcccicaerises ence necks 44,071 
PIMPerial erect awaso rcemidceuceeascase os sales 87,740 
MONGHSHITORe fae rasuiicietienee lovee cle inw ee ss 87,959 
MET OLE siorsia slololeten siotavernioraiesestoie sia sie ciaiele eie.sis'o/e(e's\ ole. 62,346 
Liverpool and London and Globe........ 244,801 
Ono ASSULANCE Grails ces viele cole ceieretecielad 48,045 
London and Lancashire..........sssesesee 89,220 
Manchester......... owed ae doa Peni eee e aoe 23,280 
North British and Mercantile......... beet 53,859 
INOLCH GMI cae cule vices diejcclareee aay cre essie ers 36,200 
NOTDWwiCh UniOncaestdad as ceiee sacoiie clases e 46,799 
jaii0e) sb ener agerenc COUONOIOG: DECORA COCUCCCON 81,853 
EROY Gil etecterare cecitves ercter cited ola aislevais(ecersies ors aie state's) eis's 174,640 
Scottish Union and National...........0+ 91,599 
SUT ere el ters ptaamnnal editonalsfeonnas'sls sees 57,025 
TULOTD Pa ctoicrctetclecersle'e ok vieielaid sivir sieiae's ofslslvinis e siciene 16,724 

Canada. 
British America, Toronto..........see00 10,344 
Western, Toronto... ...ccdccccccceseosscces 59,545 
Germany. 
Hamburg Bremenissscseicse cece vecece ces 38,380 
PEVFAMSALLAN TIC a. cs sole seeiiels eieitie els eisielee genre 12,337 
Prussian Nationals. 0... veccccveesrncces 6,541 
IE Gabler ote creacteiiccise etnies’ t sieves vin cevereisil $1,507,964 
Recapitulation. i 

Pocal COMPANIES ata sheenccscceseoterens 1,755,005 
Agency COMPanies......cceereereeeeceeens 1,119,142 
Foreign Companies........seseeeereeeees 3 1,507,964 
IO ER an rc dae. dateartistelevcleiele sieiels visig cievetsje'era’ $4,382,111 

















PREMIUMS RECEIVED. 


First Six | First Six 
Months of | Months of 
1891. 1890, 
$23,773) $23,226 

41,298 39,863 
sooseegaiagafeee ‘isi 
3.521 3'861 
12/880 11'108 
53,487 55,872 
151446 18'548 
pe tee Wa 380, ARG 
“°"""96,995|'°**"" 16,809 
21,035 21,646 
21664. 13,790 
18°249 16,099 
19,000b tices hc: 
8/861 Ae La 
11,358) 9,826 
127444) 9/833 
11,355 10,089 
9/260 9°936 
5,560 4°527 
9.760 8,929 
9,005| 8,532 
81725 81243 
12/824 15,517 
6,168) 6,000 
5.163! 51065 
$949,734, $944,002 
24.206|...ceceeess 
93,950 94,670 
56,792 47,299 
87,123 58,696 
521436 82/056 
53,141 39,593 
247°603| 191,564 
55,298 47,686 
68,831 77,109 
Te ee ; 
55,072 53,425 
317423 32/264 
41,654 34,665 
52,802 45,720 
153,704] 164,259 
71,808 40,161 
53,652 531115 
£000 See ahs 
7,665 7,093 
177550 14'850 
31,752 30,790 
9,238 8,445 
~ $1,357,476] $1,186,188 
1,595,543} 1,551,091 
949-734, "944002 
1,357,476] 1,186,188 
$3,902,754] $3,681,282 








Boston Fire Premium Receipts. 





The fire premium receipts in Boston during the first six 


months of 1892 are shown 


Boston protective department to aggregate 


the first half of 1891 they 


amounted to $1,262,069. 


by the semi-annual report of the 


$1,394,588 ; during 


From the 


returns we have compiled a comparative list of the com- 


panies whose head agencies or 


more premiums during these two periods. 


premium receipts during the first 


sponding part of 1891 : 


home offices received $10,000 or 
The increase of 


half of this year is accom- 
panied by an improvement in loss ratio, which is only about 
thirty per cent. against forty-three per cent. in the corre- 
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No. 9. 
ASSETS, DECEMBER 31, 1891, - $6,737,988 27 
COMPANIES. 1g92. | 1891. | COMPANIES. 1892. | 1891 1850. SURPLUS, - 649,041 05 1892. 
he United States Life Ins. Co. 
oT ad a OR ea $24,588] $19,006|| Mercantile F. & M....| $10,702)........ T 7 
American, N. Y...... 22,489} 10,191||Michigan.............. 12:690iaue eae IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
American, Pa........ 20,962} 11,101||National, Conn....... 14,392) $13,402 
JA ET Ba bata at a Seandor 1 B28 i eeteeate New Hampshire...... 13,394; 13,138 1888. 1889. 1890, 1891." 
BOVIStON Sec acas seeeie 17,485) 18,890)|Niagara..........e.00- 19,603} 14,502 | New Insurance written - - $6,335,665 $8,463,625 $11,955,157 $14,101,654 
CityOLr LONG on eh, wecwilcnsiekate 17,055|| North American...... 7,811) 18,682 
Commercial Union...) "’ 25,037] 23,155||North British....0120. 23,493) 20,847 CBr BU BY Osea acne 
Connecticut.......... 18,001} 15,929||Northern... .......... 19,045 18,678 | C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Secretary. 
Continental........... 13,791| 15.262||Norwich Union.......| 19,116} 13,806 WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 
Fire Association, Pa..| 24,117) 18,627|//Oriemt.......... ...0s. 16,473) 12,000 
saa At : A The two most ular plans of LIFE INSURANCE are the CONTIN- 
Firemicn’s Virgo aaa ete ial Pests cee 15,296| 10.588 | TABLE TERM POLICY which gives to the insured the greatest possible 
Geanie state ee eh ay icin: | ere E Divieneeees 1s'979| 13’209 | amount of idemnify in the eyent of death, at the lowest possible present 
Cuan oe ies iiosshecee Dente in ue tees 21'856| 21/843 | Cash outlay; and the GUARANTEED INCOME POLICY which embraces 
7 a tes ae a0 And oa s oy 5 A fergie ee ee Re see % *»» | every valuable feature of investment insurance, and which in the even 
TOMO Vo were saceuddo 39,474| 23,874||Providence-Wash.....| 14,201) 12,076 Bt anversty Oy eae insured may. be "used as COLLATERAL 
P , , “ . A o the extent of the full legal reserve value 
Ha te ey vee ate aa phere! se ere Bi ke ae 22,606 | thereof, in accordance with the terms and conditions of these policies. 
Tasha tpoe Pte 10943] 11°91 aac Aah) Spa NiRini ee Good agents, desiring to represent the Company, are invited to address 
Liv.& London &Globe| 59.332} 44791||Royal.............. "!] 56025)" 36,860 | J: S: GArrNey, Superintendent of Agencies, at Home Office. 
London Assurance...| 15,027| 11,144||\Scottish Onion & Nat.} 15,526) 18,692 
London & Lancashire) 23,787} 19,409||\Springfield F. & M....} 25,883) 19,464 Established 1782. 
Manchester........... 19:47), 12,499)|Sum, Hire. sei eee eee 40,335) 44,353 
Merchants, N. J...... | 26,212] 238,542 s | 








Special Notices. 





IMPORTANT. 


WANTED BY THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COM- 


PAN Y—General and Special Agents for the City and State of New York. 

In thirty-two years the Home has paid in DIVIDENDS alone FORTY-FIGAT 

PER CENT. of its present assets and its interests had paid all death claims 

since its organization. It writes the most liberal policy with cash values 

after the fifth year and has the largest per cent. of ASSETS to LIABILITIES. 
Address stating experience, if any. 


W. J. MADDEN, General Agent. 
40 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 





WANTED-—Special Agents for The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York inthe States of Iowa and Minnesota to appoint, instruct and 
work with agents and to solicit insurance. Favorable terms, a good terri- 
tory and permanent engagement will be given to a few men of experience, 
integrity and ability. Make application to 

E. W. PEET & SON, Managers, 
St. PAUL, MINN. 





The American Fire Insurance Co., 


PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 1, 1892. 
TOPPA Ts ASSETS... < ciscieve lise paprecielsieiviithisien sen etic se taes ener shire $3,093,541 


Cash Oapital , if. ives cise guise divrericin Savaelersediaieeiete aioe eet archer eee einen 500, 7000 
Reserve for Re-insurance, Unadjusted Losses and Claims......... 2 286, 389 
SSULE PNAS 5035 5.01070 vser0 Bole tows's o\e'e 0 fu mie Fe oom bute is evencetele ne terns whee tere ee site nie teh remain "307, 152 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
DIRECTORS :—Thomas H. Montgomery, John T. Lewis, Israel Morris, 
P. 8. Hutchinson, Alexander Biddie, Charles P. Perot, Joseph E. Gilling- 

ee Samuel Welsh, Charles S. Whelen. 





1825. THE 1892. 


Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capitalin ica dessscc setdonet seeks comieiecsbn ene teeoie eee ee $400,000 00 
Re-insurance and Liabilities (oe cesrsrecestees awa celeste ercoterne 1,821,855 66 
RABULpluss .is'ss.accie so occ c-o's.e slot ciaeingrriaies Dae N cottniahies os Merceeene sient 1,404,134 71 
Total Jatiuary 3, 1802.0.5) A ee ee es es $3,625,990 37 


R. DALE BENSON, Pres’t. 


W. GARDNER CROWELL, Secretary. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres’t. 


CHARLES W. MERRILL, Ass’t Sec’ Vis 





INCORPORATED 1851, 


The Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
All Policies issued by the Company are subject to the Massachusetts 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 
WM. R. PLUNKETT, President. 
JAS. M. BARKER, Vice-Pres. JAS. W. HULL, Sec’y and Treas. 
Agencies in all the principal Cities of the United States. 


Pheonix Assurance Company, 
OF LONDON. 


Fire INSURANCE ONLY. Lossks PAID OVER $86,000,000.. 


Head Office for the United ca 67 Wall St., N.Y: 


A.D. IRVING, Manager. . B. CLARK, noe t Manager. 
LOUIS P. BAYARD, 2d Kee Manager. 


‘The New York Plate 


Glass Insurance Co. 


CAPITAL, $100,000. ASSETS, $170,335. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Head Office, No. 24 Pine St., N. Y. City. 
ELIJAH R. KENNEDY, President. MAJOR A. WHITE, Secretary.. 


Sun Fire Office of London, England 


J. J. GUILE, U. 8S. MANAGER. 











OFFICE 54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 





~ ONE OF THE OLDEST ENGLISH FIRE OFFICES, 





ComMERCIAL Unron Assurance Co. 


LIMITED. 


OF LONDON. 


OFFICE: 


Cor. Pine & William Sts. New York. 
State Mutual Life Assurance Co., 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
INCORPORATED 1844. 
Issues policies, incontestable after two years, Seperate by the Non- 
Forfeiture Law of Massachusetts, Yearly dividen 





ABSCLES |: G wig’ose Maret ssle ea sisieie p canasabnie tert o/s feinvaiyevanibekebreteleitheee MenttarG sees $7,193,637 62° 
Liabilities isi). GAs Sime wes Geeteninde Saree t eeeak eee ance enrnce 6,268, "310 16 
NOOAR IIH nici Sn Suc oGUroone ar Guuemgncubsaanns 925,327 46. 


Surplus 
C. 


W. ANDERSON, General Agent, 189 BROADWAY, NEw YORE. 
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1851. 1892. 


‘The Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY S&S. LEE, Vice-President. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. E. D. CAPRON, Asst. Secretary. 





THE NEW POLICY CONTRACT 


Offered by this company, is non-forfeiting. Paid-wp and cash values are 
plainly endorsed upon all policies, under the provisions of the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiting law. Is incontestable after two years from the date 
of its issue. All restrictions upon residence, travel, occupation or em- 
ployment, except military and naval service in time of war, are removed 
after two years. 





Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 


Incorporated 1848. 





JOHN E. DEWITT, - - _ President. 





The Business of the Union Mutual] Life Insurance Company, for the 
half year ending June 30, 1892, was of a highly successful character. 
Compared with the corresponding periods of preceding years, the half year 
in question was one of the best in the Company’s history, 


Substantial increases were made in New Insurance Written; New 
Premiums Written and Settled; Premium Income and Interest Earnings; 
and in Policies and Insurance in Force. The Notices of Death Claims 
showed a decrease. 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 





OF THE UNITED STATES. 


JANUARY 1, 1892. 








Co caer de dtecseu es $16,198,518 38 
Liabilities, including the Reserve on all existing” Pol- 

icies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special Keserve 

(toward the establishment of a 34 per cent. valua- 

PIOMNOL Rees os es SPGOO 000 oer bese e 109,905,537 82 
Total Undivided Surplus.....\.........:....5.- $26,292,980 56 
Eo eee, nae gu dace dkepeues ds mele as $39,054,943 85 
New Assurance written in 1891................ 233,118,331 00 


804,894,557 00 


The Free Tontine Policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after one year, and *‘ Non- 
FORFEITABLE’’ after three years. 


Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 
factory proofs of death. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres’t. 


The Prudential Insurance Co., 


OF AMERICA, 


Assets, January 1, 1892, $6,889,674 ; Surplus to Policy-holders according to 
the 4 per cent. standard, $1,449,057. 
RECORD OF 1891. 
Increase in Assets, $1,804,779; increase in Premium Receipts, $776,407; In- 
crease in Interests and Rents, $106,114; New Insurance written over, $77,000,- 
000; Claims paid over $2,000,000; Total Claims paid, over $9,000,000. Reliable 
agents wanted. 





National Fire Insurance Company, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t See’y. 
HEAD OFFICE, 118 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 


“WESTERN DEPARTMENT. PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
Fev. 8. JAMES, General Agent. Gro. D. DORNIN, - Manager. 
G. W. Buossom, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. Gro. W. DORNIN, Ass’t Manager. 

Office, 174 La Salle St., Chicago. Office, 409 California St., San Fran, 


North British and Mercantile 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 
U. 8. Branch: 54 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





NEW YORK BOARD OF MANAGEMENT. 


SOLON HUMPHREYS, Esq., Chairman (EK. D. MORGAN & Co.) 
H. W. BARNES, Esaq.., JACOB WENDELL, Esq., 
CHAS. H. COSTER, Esq., (Jacob Wendell & Co.) 
(Drexel, Morgan & Co.) CHAS. EZRA WHITE, Esq. 
DAVID DOWS, JR., Esq. Hon. WM. WALDORF ASTOR. 
(David Dows, Jr. & Co.) 


SAM. P. BLAGDEN, 
Manager, 


WM. A. FRANCIS, 
Ass’t Manager. 


WM. R. ECKER, Ass’t Gen’] Agent, H. M. JACKSON, Secretary. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co, 


NEWARK, N. J. 





AMZI DODD, - = - - President. 
Assets (Market Values), January 1, 1892........ Hasteenceatinestee $48,930,278 05 
Tia bilitiesiGNi) Y.. and Masse StAlGarG) vc cceccseccscsccuccncessiec 45,884,486 00 
SOrplusieceecee Wee ae cae ae Th ata nite alcise nie nic tet a chcnicleleiere «acura diere-siate asics 3,545,792 05 
Surplus (by former New York standard, Am. Ex. 4% per cent. 
NTE af nab COAOACHIGOC OSE UP IOC P OCC COC COLRCCUDOC OBR OAEOCCOnICIGoC 6,137,600 05 





POLICIES ABSOLUTELY NON-FORFEITABLE 
AFTER SECOND YEAR. 


In case of lapse the policy is continued in force as long as its value will 
pay for or, if preferred, a paid-up policy for its full value is issued in ex- 
change. 

Atter the second year, policies are incontestable, except as against inten- 
tional ie and all restriction as to residence, travel or occupation are 
removed. 

Cash loans are made to the extent of 50 per cent. of the reserve value 
where valid assignments of the policies can be made as collateral security. 

Losses paid immediately upon completion and approval of proofs. 


‘The Lancashire 


Insurance Company 


OF MANCHESTER, ENG. 








ESTABLISHED 1852. 


ENTERED UNITED, STATES, 182. 
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IT LEADS THEM ALL. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 








ASSETS OVER - $159,000,000. 





The Consol Policy recently announced by 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York combines more advantages 
with fewer restrictions than any Investment 


Insurance contract ever offered. It consoli- 


dates 
INSURANCE . : : 
ENDUDWMENT. ; 
INVESTMENT. . 
ANNUAL INCOME . 
No other Company offers this Policy. 


Apply only to Company’s nearest Agent for 
details. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
paid to its EOS are pe 
in 1891, nearly 


519,000,000. 





The Mutual has ever been in the minds 
of the discriminating public 


“The Greatest of all the 
Companies.” 


Connecticut Fire Insurance Oo., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





INCORPORATED 1850. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





EIGHTY-SECOND FINANCIAL STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1892, 


Cash Capitan coat [scccules vos coral cues osteuotrciemtn ann tee ee $1,000,000 00 
Outstanding ‘Claims... . 25... ders dew ecece cienabie cs celmeeiae See anne 167,982 85 


TotalsAssots:in. ceccaeests see stavce kPa eee $2,632,228 25 


J. D. BROWNE, - - - 
L. W. CLARKE, Ass’t Secretary. 


President. 
CHARLES R. BURT, Secretary. 


Accidents | us imwe om 


wid | Life Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 

Is the Largest Stock 
Life and Accident 


Insurance Company 
in the World. 









INSURE 
yy IN THE 


Yetna Lite, 


Assets, Jan.1,1892, += = $37,397,238 05 
Surplus, Jan.1,1892, = 6,002,009 57 
The tna Life issues every approved form of Life, Term, Endowment, 
and Accident Insurance at most favorable rates. It invites correspondence 
with Agents who desire to be employed by it at all points where itis not 
now represented. 
For Insurance or an Agency. address, 


THE XTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONNe 











Continental Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January ist, 1892. 


Cash Capital si. s:c< cies cineis'asivis.c cm elev ate vloylesele/ovaia)rieslaisialstgiaieie tn mententennets $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in Force, €tC......csccsecsssccvessesces .. 98,161,028 47 
Net: Surplus. q.:o.o.0:s 0. svevorcleciass efelsieivie cinema eile’ cisielele e's ere aletejeretnetee geen inne 1,645,761 

Policy-holders Surplus) nic.s/s.04-0:0.00\iecssicie viv's ins eiso.nyeclets eltielenreentneinans 2,645,761 24 
Gross ASSEEB. . 5.0 sosccnsevccce svn vitecwe cau tonite s Ce s/n CttCteEtentenan 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 
F. C. MOORE, President. HENRY EVANS, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD LANNING, eyed eS CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
. HOLMAN, Ass’t Secretary. 


MAIN eee 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


C. H. Dutcher, eee, Brooklyn Dept., Court and Montague Sts., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. J. McD pen Manager Western Department, R. J. 
Taylor, General Meet Geo. E. Kline, Assistant to General Manager, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. D. i “Wilson, Manager Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 319 Pine Street, San Francisco, California. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 





Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Capital StOCK ... 5. 2.02 cccesins vise scvcinecioes acces teen ce tele etree eae $1,250,000 
Assets, Jan: 1, 1892, ...ccasisesscweeecnscaces cae ce eee’ e cain ite aa 6,743,047 
Re-insurance RESOr V0.0. oie oi0.s os cl sino orcie ole cle va-civrcies cin cee een 066,401 
Policy-holdera’ Surplysss..iccccovsess aves svee vee le (Une teen 552,340 
Surplus Over all. s.ccccesckhue sco cone essen saeceeccotee cent eeaeaee 802,340 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Chicago, Illinois. 
G. F. BISSELL, Manager. P. P. HEYWOOD, Assistant Manager. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
BELDEN & COFRAN, Managers. - - - San Francisco. 


GENERAL AGENTS AND ADJUSTERS. 
Eastern and Middle States, - - JAS. H. LEIGHTON. 
Southern States, - THOMAS EGGLESTON. 
spe es in all prominent localities throughout the United States and 
GEO. L. CHASE, President. P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. 
THOMAS TURNBULL, Assistant Secretary. 


Se Se ee 


Snes, 


eh. 
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. is . §1st—The Certainty of Protection toa Man’s Family in case of his Early Death ; and 
TWO THINGS MOST DESIRABLE IN LIFE INSURANCE ARR; { 2d—The Certainty of Profit to himself if he Lives to Old Age, md 


THESE ARE COMBINED IN THE ‘*‘ NON-FORFEITING FREE TONTINE POLICIES” OF THE 
, N 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Lite Insurance Agents and others are invited to apply for detailed explanations of these plans, 
CG CENG AGN DY ok UR Ee Ey MOU.T OA LL. 





Cash Assets, over. - . : . . - : - : . : - $125,000,000 
Surplus, New York Standard, over - - See . - a 15,000,000 
Annual Income, over - . - - - - - - : - = - 31,800,000 











INCORPORATED «+= 1850 - NEW YORK. 





Pheenix Mutual Life Insurance Co ; “The Leading Industrial Insurance Company of Ameriea.’? 
f p > | 





fe ce oe CANVASSERS WANTED 
N i 
Assots, January 1. ERORE HAN Mer Gone foeWitate tose ray Os ook $10, sine a | In all the principal cities of New England, Middle and 
NRE ee ate ache or ctantae Corrs ok (dioverss isda orevakets i ee 
@urplus at Pour as Snevhalt Per Ceuta eee ae Ie 1,116,904 56 Western States by the 


Total Paid Policy-holders in Forty Years over 


— $31,000,000 00 —— 
ACTIVE AND INTELLIGENT MEN WANTED AS AGENTS 


Metropolitan Life Insuranee Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 














with whom liberal contracts will be made. Desirable territory now open. | For its Plan of Industrial Insurance. 
The new plans of the Company are brief, clear and liberal. Life and | 
Endowment Polices have endorsed upon them definite cash, loan, and | This plan embraces all the members of a family, male and female, be- 
paid-up values, and in case of lapse, insurance is extended without action | tweenagesland70, Premiums from 5 to 60 cents per week. Claims ‘paid 
on the part of the insured immediately at death. Dues collected weekly from the homes of members. 
The new Ten-Twenty Term Plan furnishes protection at a low price, | Benefits range from $14 to $1,000 and upwards. 
and grants valuable privileges in case a change is desired to some other All needed explanations will be furnished upon application to the com- 
form of insurance. ene 8 eek ee ed in any of the principal cities, or to the Home Office 
i madi | in New Yor 
J. Bs BUNCE, President. AWRENGE Seaetenr \ co Fresident. | ‘JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President. HALEY FISKE, Vice-President. 
New York Office, 189 Broadway. - HANFORD LINDSUEFY, General Agent. | STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel, GHORGE H. GASTON, Secretary. 
= aioe 2 - \- 
Agricultural Insurance Company, Gvermania Fire Insurance Co,, 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. 62 and 64 William Street, Corner Cedar Street, New York, 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1892. 
Cast Capitalcnanc aceucte wa sem enteere cremerere tastereieters ...~ $1,000,000 0@ 
GENERAL AGENTS—C. Patterson & Son, 71 Wall Street, New York; D. A. Reserve for Re-Insurance............ : 1,115,828 32 
Clark, Baltimore, Md.; Set is D. Pleasants & Son, Richmond, Va.; HAP. Bl. Reserve for Losses and other Claims... bane + 142,287 84 
Darrow, Chicago, Ill.; J. R. Hawthrone, Cleveland, O,; Mann & Wilson, PE NOGLSLIT DIUSE Misco eter nus cs ota ben ine bane . 913,959 62 
San Francisco, Cal.; is Sipe, Toronto, Ont; Dewey & Brackman, Brock- | HUGO SCHUMANN, Pres. $BAT1, BRS. 171.525 78 
ville, Ont. FR. VON BERNUTH, Vice-Pres. CHARLES RUYKHAVER, Sec’y. 





J.R. STEBBINS, President. H. M. STEVENS, Secretary. ' GEO. B. EDWARDS, 2d Vice-Pres. GusTAv Kear, Asst. See'y. 
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The Connecticut Mutual—— 
————=Life Insurance Co. 











Assets, $59,788 479.95. Surplus, $6,059,155 81. 





F IN 1891 
Increased its Assets, 


Increased its Surplus, 
Increased its Dividends to Policy-Holders, 


And invites attention to its economy of management, and the con- 
sequent low cost of insurance. 





JACOB L. GREENE, President. EDWARD M, BUNCE, Secretary. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President. DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 





| THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 


i Is now in the thirty-fourth year of its existence. Its good points include rapid progress, 
large surplus, large dividends and a low death rate (0.89 per cent. in 1891). 
| Amount of Insurance in force January 1, 1882, - - $ 74,503,740.00 
| u se “s «sc 1, 1887; =:.+, =~ 127,629,9021ce 
4 - 2 - 1, 1892, = - 275,674,753.00 

Surplus, December 81, 1891, taking liabilities on the 4 per cent. basis, $7,891,790.55. 

Its Dividends are unsurpassed. It is the only Company which has in recent years, 
printed tables of current cash dividends for the information of the public. 


THE NORTHWESTERN HAS DONE THIS FOR TWENTY-ONE CONSECUTIVE YEARS. 


















H. L. PALMER, President. MATTHEW KEENAN, Vice-President. WILLARD MERRILL, 2dV. P. & Supt. of Agencies. 
J. W. SKINNER, Secretary. C. A. LOVELAND, Actuary. L. McKNICHT, M. D., Medica! Director. 
C. H. WATSON, Ass’t Sec’y. A.W. KIMBALL, Ass’t Sup’t of Agencies. J. W. FISHER, M.D., Ass’t Med. Director. 


P.R. SANBORN, Ass’t Secretary. C.N.JONES, Ass’t ACtuary. 











American 


Casualty Insurance and Security Company 
; OF BALTIMORE CITY. 





HoME OFFICE: CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, BALTIMORE, Mp. 





CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000 00. 
ASSETS, OVER $2,000,000 00. 
BEECHER, SCHENCK & COMPANY, General Managers, New York City. 
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Published every Saturday by The Underwriter Printing and Publishing 
Company. 

Subscription price: Five Dollars per annum in advance. Single Num- 
ber, Ten Cents. 

All communications should be addressed THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 
58 William Street, New York, or 53 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Checks and Money Orders should be made payable to the order of THE 
WEEKLY UNDERWRITEK. 

H. R. HAYDEN, President. 

C. A. JENNEY, Vice-Pres’t and Treas’r. R. O. ALLEN, Secretary, 


THE comparatively slight fire in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, last Saturday, resulted, according to the 
reports, in a total loss to insurance companies. If this risk 
had been subjected to the co-insurance clause one of two 
things would have resulted, either the insurance loss would 
have been a partial one, or the owners would have paid a 
much larger premium, and would have contributed to the 
loss rate somewhere near the proportion of the value of their 
property which other insurers do. 


WE are rather chary of suggestions to underwriters asso- 
ciations, because we have noticed that they are not always 
well received. The present seems an opportune time, 
though, to remind the South Eastern Tariff Association’s ex- 
ecutive committee of that old motto: ‘‘ Make haste slowly.” 
There is a possibility that some friction will be avoided if 
the wishes of companies are consulted in the rating of large 
cities, and if agents receive their orders through their official 
superiors and not through the executive committee. It is 
the tendency of all voluntary organizations to assume re- 
sponsibility which is beyond their delegated powers. While 
we do not know that this ‘has been done, there are some 
ominous mutterings in New York, and suggestions that 
companies should be consulted and that they have not been. 
It does not seem to us reasonable that such an association 
acting through a committee should be allowed the liberty of 
dictating important changes in tarifis, and it is to our mind 
quite certain that they never will be, unless such changes 
are pretty generally recognized as necessary. 





THE question which is just now agitating our English 
brethren of how to provide in the best and most effective 
“way for that large class of old people whom, from one cause 
or another the waves of destitution have overwhelmed, does 
not seem to us here so pressing as it does in England where, 
as it is said, one-quarter of the aged population have to seek 
aid from the poor laws. We shall nevertheless have to face 
the problem some day, and in many of our states it is even 
now upon us. Every year’s progress in civilization brings 
added misery to those who are wounded in the battle of life. 
It is well for us while we have time and before the necessity 
is upon us, to study the methods of dealing with it which 
our less fortunate neighbors have adopted or are discussing. 
We give considerable space this week to some papers, or 
the substance of them, read before the British association. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1892. 








No. Io. 


The general prevalence of life insurance in this country will 
do much if rightly used, to ward off this calamity from us. 
The recent adoption by our industrial insurance companics 
of endowment insurance we look upon as a distinct advance 
in the right direction, but there is still much to be desired in 
the way of annuities for old age, which we have as yet 
scarcely touched. Atany rate, it will do us all good to read 
the manly way in which the question is treated by men who 
have been forced by their positions toa closer study of it 
than we have as yet found necessary. 


Our esteemed contemporary, the Guardian, takes us to 
task for having copied, from The Weekly Statement what it 
calls ‘‘a deliberate falshood,” in an article on the ‘‘ Decline 
of Assessment Insurance.” We plead guilty to having 
copied the article without any inquiry as to the correctness 
of the statistics. Our impression was that the conclusions 
summed up in the heading were correct and so we did not 
verify the figures. It appears that The Weekly Statement 
took the footings of the table in the New York report with- 
out knowing—or else without caring to know—that the 
Fraternal Orders have been separated from the other co- 
operatives for the last two years, and their figures appear in 
another table. We think that this was an error; the Guar- 
dian considers it deliberate falsehood. Every one knows, 
or ought to know, that many of the Fraternal Orders have 
had a wonderful growth during the last ten years, few of us 
know how wonderful. We ought, all of us, to know as well 
that certain companies which were ten years ago after-death 
assessment companies are so no longer, except in name, and 
that these have grown enormously. As the manager of 
one of them said:to us not long since, ‘‘ assessment insurance 
is dead.” Out of it has evolved, as the Guardian well 
knows, something entirely different and vastly better, and 
the managers would no more think of returning to tho 
methods in vogue ten years ago than they would of return- 
ing to the dollar a head assessments of an earlier period. 
Take out of the half million policies or certificates in force 
in so-called assessment companies reporting to the New 
York department, the nearly two hundred and seventy 
thousand heid by the bankers of Des Moines, the Bay State, 
the Covenant, the Fidelity, the Hartford. the Massachusetts 
Benefit, the Mutual Reserve and the Northwestern, not to 
mention the National, which is under the management of 
the editor of the Guardian, then take out the accident busi- 
ness, and there would be little left of assessmentism. None 
of these Life companies is an assessment company except 
in name. Assessment life insurance is not merely declining, 
it is practically dead. 


WE ventured to say, a couple of weeks ago that in our 
opinion the Pacific Insurance Union would not break up, 
notwithstanding the threatening rumors from that coast, and 
we gave some reasons for that belief. We are glad to sec 
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that so cool headed a manas Mr. Hugh Craig sizes up the 
situation about as we did. He says: 

The brokers have begun to realize that they have got to protect them- 
selves, and for that reason they have organized and will draw up a plan to 
be submitted for the indorsement of the Pacific Insurance Union. The 
first thing this new organization will do will be to knock off the excrescences 
ou its skin—the sisters, cousins and aunts of insurance men who are what 
is known as charity brokers, real estate agents, commission merchants—in 
short, everybody but legitimate insurance brokers. 

The profits on Pacific coast insurance are all in San Francisco, so you 
can judge whether the Union will be dissolved or not. There can be no dis- 
solution, because it would simply be ruinous. The brokers now recognize 
the serious aspect of the case and they are bound to do something for their 
own protection. They are between the devil and the deep sea, and they 
have got to get out of that uncomfortable position. 

In 1891 the receipts for premiums were $11,000,000 from the Pacific 
coast. Of this amount $2,500,000 came from San Francisco. If the Union 
were to dissolve these profits would be reduced to one-fourth, while the 
losses would be quadrupled. There would be no end to the slashing of 
rates. The losses last year were $4,300,000 and the expenses about $4,600,000. 
That is to say, the Union will not be broken up because it 
will not pay to break it up. After all that is the only real 
sensible reason, and the only one that should prevail with 
business men. A Union of business men is not a matter of 
sentiment. It has for its object the furtherance of some 
distinctly business success. It is as foolish to break it up 
so long as it reasonably serves that end as it would be to 


keep it up when it no longer served its purpose. 


THE London insurance Review, takes, usually, considera- 
ble pains with its comments upon American insurance 
matters, so that we are somewhat surprised to find the 
following paragraph in its columns: 

{t is announced that before the end of this year a general law will be 
passed by the legislature of the state of New York giving power to life 
offices, organized under the laws of that state, to lend money on the sur- 
render values of life policies. This is nothing less than a revolution, of 
which the results have yet to be seen in working order before the exact 
nature of the change will be fully appreciated. A very interesting dis- 
cussion on this point took place before tbe Insurance Institute of New 
South Wales, but there is one proposal as to this question of surrender 
values (that is, to make it compulsory for an office to give surrender 
values), which would be a very serious and very dangerous piece of legisla- 
tion, and one which we hope will never be placed on any statute book. 


The legislature of New York had adjourned long before this 
paragraph was printed and does not meet again this year. 
Before its adjournment, however, it did put into the revision 
of the insurance laws which takes the place of the old law, 
the following words: ‘‘Any life insurance company may 
lend a sum not exceeding the lawful reserve which it holds 
upon any policy, on the pledge to it of such policy and its 
accumulations as collateral security.” This is not a revolu- 
tion, and scarcely an innovation, as loaning money upon life 
insurance policies has been, outside of New York, quite 
common. New York has simply permitted what other 
states have never refused. As to compulsory surrender 
values they have been the law for all Massachusetts com- 
panies for several years, and the heavens have not fallen. 
All policies of Massachusetts companies issued since 1887 
can be surrendered for cash after two annual premiums 
have been paid. The companies of some other states also 
write contracts which stipulate for cash surrender values at 
certain anniversaries. One finds, in actual practice that 
many things which look dangerous are really very harmless. 





It is so seldom that the editors of this paper write any- 
thing that may fairly be considerable enjoyable, that we 


may be pardoned for making a note of the fact when we do 
succeed in that line. In our issue of July 9, we seem to 
have succeeded, because we have from Mr. B. F. Brown, of 
Boston, the following acknowledgment: 

By the way, that criticism on some figures of mine (which got into your 

hands by some means unknown to me) in your issue of 9th ult., would have 
been perfect but for the trifling fact that it was based on entirely wrong 
premises. The comparisons in question were not, as your article puts it, 
based on “total interest earnings’’ but total surplus earnings, a difference 
your ‘statistician’? should be able to comprehend. This, to be sure, 
spoils the criticism, but the article was none the less enjoyable. 
Mr. Brown's figures came into our hands through the mail, 
with no indication as to who sent them. As the table was 
marked ‘‘ proof copy,” and contained a number of correc- 
tions, we presumed that the matter was sent to us by the 
author. We do not see that Mr. Brown betters his case 
much by his explanation. He uses the total interest earn- 
ings, as well as certain imaginary or real earnings from 
lapsed ana surrendered policies and mortuary savings. 
deducts four per cent. on the reserve and applies that to 
reserve, the rest being surplus earnings. This he calls the 
final test of sound and successful management. And yet in 
his explanation to table D, in his pamphlet, to which he 
refers, Mr. Brown says that this is not a fair comparison 
between companies, ‘‘for one thing, if no other, by reason 
of the earnings of interest bearing surplus.” That was the 
only point we cared to make. A writer who pretends to 
give us the final test of sound and successful management, 
and makes it depend largely upon the tenacity with which 
the management can hold on to interest bearing surplus, is 
certainly a peg beyond the comprehension of our statistician. 
Mr. Brown’s pamphlet we shall review as soon as we have 
had time to verify the figures on which its conclusion are 
based. 








facts and Opinions. 





FREEMAN D. SOMERBY, ex-dictator of the Iron Hall, 
talked to about 200 people at the American House, Boston, 
last Wednesday evening, in the interest of reorganizing the 
order, and both he and his proposition were received with ap- 
plause and enthusiasm, and a vote of unbounded confidence 
jn him was taken. The audience was composed largely of 
people with certificates nearing maturity and bread-and-but- 
ter supporters of the defunct order, who therefore have a 
lively interest in its resuscitation. Mr. Somerby advised them 
not to give up the reserve fund upon the requisition of In- 
diana courts, but to await the decision of Massachusetts 
courts in regard thereto. Major Merrill came in for the usual 
denunciation which is aimed at him at assessment endowment 
gatherings, and causes one to ‘‘love him for the enemies he 
has made.’”? Somerby pathetically intimated that by the 
machinations of the major and the ‘‘old-line”’ opponents of 
his ‘‘system,’’ he (Somerby) might be placed in a position 
where he could not address his audience. A secret session 
followed the meeting at which it is understood various plans 
of reorganization suggested by Somerby were discussed, nota- 
bly that under Maryland laws. Quite a different spirit from 
what animated the participants at this meeting is observable 
in the Iron Hall victims that call at Insurance Commissioner 
Merrill’s office. These are usually holders of certificates that 
have some time to run, and they are very bitter against 
the order and favor the speediest winding up of its affairs 
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applications for a receiver from the Lynn and Cambridge 
branches to prevent their reserve funds from going to the 
Indiana receiver. 


THe Insurance Spectator has photo-engraved the statisti- 
cal pages of our illustrated supplement of July 30, and prints 
them in its issue of August 15. Of the supplement itself the 
Spectator says, among other things : 

THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER, for July 23 last, publishes a very interest- 
ing supplement, giving a succinct historical sketch of all the English fire 
offices actually domiciled and doing business in the United States. These 
sketches are embellished with no fewer than forty excellent portraits of the 
managers and chief officers, and in each instance the information given is 
at once concise and yet comprehensive. _ 


The Observer also says of this English supplement : 


This work, which gives every evidence of care and accuracy in its com- 
pilation, is obviously of genuine interest both here andin America. The 
supplement contains nearly sixty portraits of the leading officials, in both 
countries, of the English fire insurance companies operating in the United 
States. These are executed with a fidelity and finish which leave nothing 
to be desired ; and, from long personal knowledge of many of the originals, 
we are able to testify of the bulk of these portraits, that they are, to use a 
common but expressive phrase, ‘‘speaking likenesses.’’ The purpose of 
our contemporary is highly commendable, and its fulfillment admirable, in 
respect alike of literary and artistic merit, and elegance of ‘*‘get-up,”’ both 
paper and typography being of the bighest quality, It is an issue which 
deserves to be preserved for generations. 

We print these opinions from our London exchanges for 
the particular reason that in that center of culture and art, 
Chicago, a different opinion seems to prevail. Itis difficult to 
please every one, and impossible to make a man believe that 
he is as handsome as his portrait shows him to be. 


THE Underwriters Pneumatic Fire Door company, of 
which 8. Wedeles is president, is presenting a new device 
which appears to include a certain element of merit. The de- 
vice is an elevator door operated on a pneumatic principle. 
The door is held in an upright position by a suction valve, 
which is connected by pipes running to the various depart- 
ments of a large establishment. The pipes are plugged with 
a composition of lead, tin, and antimony. The plug is fusible 
at a temperature of 120 degrees. A test was made recently in 
a building in Chicago, at which there were present representa- 
tives of the fire department and underwriters association. 
The test was sufficiently satisfactory to induce the special 
committee of the underwriters association to resolve to allow 
the same rebate in case of its use asin the case of the use of 
other approved automatic hatch doors, provided the thor- 
ough-most acts are placed under the supervision of surveys 
and other agents, and the owners and agents of the building 
shall file with the superintendent of surveys an agreement 
that the working of the same shall be tested at least once a 
month, and a certificate that they are in good order shall be 
signed by the owner or agent of the building and the party 
or parties controlling the patent. 


SEVERAL new insurance companies have been talked about 
lately, and two, the British Union and the Times Mutual, 
have already issued prospectuses. The third, which has as- 
sumed the title of the Ark, is not so forward in preparation. 
The aii of the British Union is to issue a single policy for all 
sorts of insurance, with the sole exception of life. There are 
to be various departments at the head office corresponding to 
the different insurances, and applications having passed 
through the various departments, a policy covering all the 
risks will be issued. The remaining company, the Times 
Mutual insurance company, hails from Manchester, and has 
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been formed with the primary object of insuring against fire 
property protected by automatic sprinklers, but powers have 
been taken to do all kinds of insurance business, except. life. 





AT a recent meeting of the local board of underwriters at 
Hopkinsville, Ky., it was decided to adopt the union tariff on 
all risks covering on the fire hazard in the county, and on 
tornado insurance. There was only one dissenting vote to 
the new agreement, that of Long & Kelley, who gave notice 
to the secretary of the board that the firm would not be 
bound until forced to do so. It is probable that the companies 
represented in the ageney, viz.: Aitna, Orient, National of 
Hartford, Connecticut, Home, Phenix of Brooklyn, New York 
Underwriters, Insurance Company of North America, Liver- 
pool and London and Globe, Laneashire, Western Assurance, 
Caledonian and Guardian of London, will be asked to sup- 
port the local board. Resolutions were passed making it an 
offense against the rules of the body to allow a division of 
commissions, and solicitors were prohibited. The following 
was also adopted : 


That in order to strictly enforce board rates and rules, the companies 
represented in this board and competing for businessin this part of the 
state be respectfuily requested and urged to stand by the local boards in 
their endeavors to maintain rates and correct evil practices. and to decline 
all risks offered at less than tariff rates; and all risks on property located 
in the state of Kentucky, in Christian and adjoining counties, through 
agents residing in border states regardless of the rates obtained. 


Mr. G. BINSWANGER, managing director of the General 
Electric Company of England, in an article in the Electrical 
World, expresses surprise that fire insurance companies 
in America are so disturbed by the increased fire losses 
said to be due to electricity that they contemplate charg- 
ing a special premium for buildings in which electricity is 
used. In England, he says, the experience has been ex- 
actly opposite, and there is a decided tendency to reduce 
premiums on buildings where electrical plants or apparatus 
are installed. The Phoenix Fire insurance office, which covers 
the greater part of electrical risks in England, has not yet 
paid a cent for any loss which could be traced to electricity, 
and no such fire has as yet occurred in England. Mr. 
Binswanger thinks that this state of affairs is due to two 
things: First, a set of simple and practical fire rules, which 
are accepted as standards; second the rigid enforcement of 
those rules under the supervision of one inspector, whose 
authority is recognized by manufacturers and insurance com- 
panies alike. We believe that Mr. Barton once manifested a 
similar surprise. 





MANAGER DUVAL, of the Pacific Insurance Union, has 
been advised that the Spokane local board will probably be 
dissolved on September 15, unless the firm of Reynolds, 
Robertson & Co., representing the Sun of London, Guardian, 
Farragut, Allemannia and Springfield is required to join by 
those companies. The by-laws of the Pacific Insurance Union 
binds its members to require their local agents to become 
members of local boards or unions, where same have been 
organized under the direction of the Pacific Insurance Union. 
A resolution providing for the above action was introduced 
at a special meeting, and the secretary of the board telegraphs 
to Manager Duval that unless the Pacifie Union acts prior 
to the date mentioned, it will probably be unanimously 
adopted. 


AMONG the multitude of rejoicing people who are ready to 
congratulate the Mutual Life insurance company on its ap- 
proaching jubilee, it is not at all wonderful that one should 
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occasionally, like Mr. Silas Wegg, ‘‘drop into poetry.” The 
Weekly Statement for August 24, prints portions of an effusion 
which it names a ‘‘ Jubilee Ode,’’ and promises to continue. 
Such an announcement would ruin the circulation of any 
paper not sent out gratuitously. Its rhythm sounds, as Louis 
Gaylord Clark once said, ‘‘ like rolling frozen pumpkins over 
a barn floor.’’ Here is a sample: 


Behold ’tis the feast of the queen, the queen of gold, 
Of one who through her skill has climbed up to such heights 
As could not be attained by others! yea, behold! 
Open is her monster safe and surrounded witb lights ! 
Come! have a glance at it ! see the packed up millions 
Watched by wisdom and such as before never seen, 
Sweet like children, indeed, and mighty like lions! 
Yes, she’s the queen of gold! then sing ‘‘ God save the queen !” 


THE New Orleans daily States speaks out in the following 
language, which is truthful and just : 


The fire loss in Louisiana now exceeds $3,000,000, since the 1st of January. 
We have four months more of 1892. If they should result as in 1890 and 
1891, the amount will be increased $800,000. According to the official 
insurance report for 1891, the tota] fire premiums received for Louisiana 
business amounted to $1,932,084. Losses $839,961, showing a loss ratio of 
43.47 per cent, Comparing this with the above, all things being equal, we 
estimate the loss ratio for 1892 would average 150 per cent. Had there not 
been a compact, (which we trust will continue) the loss ratio would un- 
doubtedly be greater. If there are some people who are opposed to the 
compact and increased rates, they are so from ignorance or miserly pre- 
judice. We all know that every $100,000 fire loss seldom carries over 
$75,000 insurance, hence there is a net loss of $25,000 to the owners, all 
losses in excess of premiums received are paid by the people by non divi- 
dends and decrease in the market value of stocks. If a house owner will 
compare insurance as a gamble, as he would in a horse race, he would find 
he was receiving very large odds for his bet against the field, As insurance 
is only indemnity any partial loss is recovered, as well as for a total loss. 
We want our general readers attention ‘to this, and consider, that be bets 
say twenty-five dollars against $2,000. Don’t kick against adequate rates. 
Insurance companies are not run for fun or charity. 





THE daily Commercial Bulletin is authority for the state- 
ment that on December 10, 1890, Mr. W. H. Frazier, inspector, 
wrote to the Metropolitan Opera House company a letter in 
which he said : 


After a thorough examination -of your establishment and the ex- 
tinguishing equipment of the same, I have to inform you on behalf of a 
large number of the companies insuring you at present that the automatic 
sprinklers you now have in use are not only of an old pattern, and quite 
likely unserviceable, but entirely too few in number. 

Automatic sprinkler equipments, to be recognized by the insurance 
companies, and afford protection for a theatre property, should extend 
under all stationary parts of the stage and under each separate fly or false 
floor; and in addition to the heads under the gridiron there should be 
another set entirely above the ropes and other rigging in the stage aloft. 
This is not the case in your house. 


There was nothing done about it. The sprinklers were 
not put in, the companies did not cancel. Result, total loss. 





A PHILADELPHIA despatch to the Bulletin says that John 
Wanamaker has concluded to carry all of his own risk on the 
plant at Thirteenth and Market streets. The board raised 
his rate from $150 to $270, requiring the eighty per cent. co- 
insurance clause on the policies. Mr. Wanamaker cannot get 
insurance up to eighty per cent. of the value of the property. 
This plant is valued at from $2,250,000 to $2,500,000. The 
Bulletin adds: ‘* There will be much curiosity among under- 
writers as to whether Mr. Wanamaker will not eventually 
reconsider the matter, as he would be hazarding a very large 
sum of money.”’ 





ACCORDING to the statistics of one of the largest life insur- 
ance companies in the business, the longest-lived class of 
people is the commercial travelers. This is probably an error. 
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The longest-lived individual is the tramp. He lives so long, 
in fact, that he doesn’t find it profitable to insure his life, 
hence there are no statistics to show how long he does last. 
Both the tramp and the traveler owe their longevity, doubt- 
less, to outdoor exercise and the general aversion of the 
American public to homicide. The shortest-lived of 4ll 
classified occupations, according to the same authority, are 
auctioneers and barbers, and this confirms the popular belief 
on that subject. Too much talk will disembowel a phono- 
graph.— Ea. 


Tue Insurance Spectator, which has applied photography 
to our English fire tables, says : 


The “Insurance File” isthe title of a new annual shortly about to be pub= 
lished by Messrs. Page & Pratt, Limited, which will give in fac-simile, photo- 
graphically produced, the annual reports and financial statements of all tle 
life assurance offices, and a, selection of fire and accident insurance offices 
doing business in the United Kingdom. There has been appearing forsome 
time past a series of such reproductions in the pages of the Insurance 
Spectator, but these are for the most part consigned to speedy oblivion, 
where the good and also the inferior newspapers go. The ‘Insurance 
File’ collects, and is intended to preserve them for future reference. In 
years to come it will be a matter of no small interest to be able to read in 
the light of events the utterances which to-day express anticipations—an- 
ticipations of which some are destined to realization—but some, alas! to 
limbo. 


AT the meeting of the Philadelphia Trades League Thurs- 
day evening, the committee on insurance reported that they 
had received several communications from the board of 
underwriters, to the effect that the late increase in the rates 
of fire risks of twenty per cent. on general lines and thirty- 
three and one-third per cent. on textiles was only a temporary 
measure until the new schedule could be prepared; that 
liberal assistance had been offered by merchants in the 
organization of a new fire insurance company, if the league 
was in favor of starting one; but this matter, the committee 
decided, must be held in abeyance for the present. 





THE San Francisco Examiner says: ‘‘ Fire protection 
costs money, but it is cheaper than a conflagration. It cost 
Chicago over $200,000,000 in three days to,jlearn that it is not 
economy to skimp the fire department. If the present policy 
is followed San Francisco may learn as expensive a lesson. 
The citizens and property owners should not be indifferent in 
this matter. The danger is as reai as though it had not been 
dinned into their ears for years. Every tap of the fire-bell 
should serve as a reminder of the menace to the city, and the 
year should not pass without an effort to meet it.” 


THE John Hancock Mutual Life insurance company has 
re-entered Indiana for business, and has appointed Williams 
& Fleckinger agents for that state, with headquarters at 
Indianapolis. The firm is composed of Carmi P. Williams and 
Elmer E. Fleckinger, both formerly of the staff of J. C. 
Campbell of Columbus, O., state agent for Ohio and West 
Virginia of the John Hancock. It is many years since the 
company first entered Indiana; but its stay was brief at the 
time. 





Boston fire losses, from report of protective department 
for the first six months of the year are: 


BUILDINGS. CONTENTS. 
Insured. Not Insured. Insured. Not Insured. 
July, 1891s. casein $17,099 $820 $23,980 $1,499 
*IULY, LSOS heen etek 10,429 100 11,007 1,331 


*Losses not al! settled. 
NATHANIEL T. Rust, president of the Lincoln Bank, 
Boston, has been elected a director of the Atlas Mutual insur- 
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ance company of that city. In a cireular issued this week 
Lorenzo Burge, Hayes & Co., the underwriting managers of 
the company, announce that it now has available assets 
exceeding $300,000, while its re-insurance reserve and other 
liabilities are about $50,000. This is doing pretty well con- 
sidering that the company only began business June 10 last, 
and on a somewhat new and original plan. 


THE Wage-earners’ Life and Accident Company, of Cin- 
cinnati, was organized at that city last week on the industrial 
plan, as a mutual insurance company. The officers elected 
are: President, A. D. Eaton; vice-president, F. W. Buch- 
anen; secretary, A. C. Mack; treasurer, William Kamp- 
mueller. The premiums are to be paid twice a month, and 
combine both the life and accident branches. No policy will 
be issued without both features. 





Tus: Order of gis of Lynn, Mass., appears to be ready 
for burial in the ‘‘receiving”’ tomb, an injunction having 
been applied for on grounds of fraudulent mismanagement 
on the part of the officers. Another Lynn order, the Helping 
Hand, is reported to be on the verge of dissolution by internal 
dissatisfaction. Hardly necessary to say that both the afore- 
mentioned concerns are of the assessment endowment variety. 


- ANOTHER life association was formed in the closing week of 
August, at Louisville, to be called the Kentucky Life Under- 
writers Association. Officers were elected as follows : Charles 
D. Jacob, president; L. A. Lyon, first vice-president ; A. S. 
Willis, second vice-president ; O. B. Gwathmey, secretary ; 
Morton M. Cassiday, treasurer. It will send delegates to the 
national convention in New York this month. 


THE Acturial Society of America will hold its fall meeting 
at the Hotel Vendome, Boston, on Thursday and Friday, 
October 138 and 14. The order will probably be as fol- 
lows: Thursday, October 13,10 A. M., business meeting and 
discussion of papers ; 12:30 M., light lunch ; 1:30 P. M., drive; 
4:30 P. M., dinner; 8 P. M., theatre party. Friday, October 
4, 9:30 A. M., reading of new papers, ete. 


MINNEAPOLIS advices to Chicago papers state that the 
agency of the Springfield Fire and Marine has been trans- 
ferred from W. A. Barnes & Co. to A. H. Michener, who had 
only the second agency of the Glens Falls. The Bell Invest- 
ment Company also gets the second agency of the Oakland 
Home and Thompson & Gun are made agents of the Me- 
chanics of Philadelphia. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for the re-insurance of 
the Canadian Mutual Life Association, with between 5,000 
and 6,000 members, by the Massachusetts Benefit Association. 
This will leave only three Canadian assessment companies in 
the field, two of them having only a little over 1,000 members 
each. 


THE appointment of the committee of the Chicago Fire 
Underwriters Association to confer with the management 
committee of the Cook County Compact regarding the pro- 
posed consolidation of the two institutions has been deferred 
until after the Union meeting in September. 





THE Massachusetts Benefit Association is said to have 
Made arrangements to take over the membership of the 
Canadian Mutual Life insurance company, and will take im- 
mediate steps to secure a Canadian license. 





THE ;St. Louis business of the North American insurance 
company has been re-insured by the State Investment of Cali- 
fornia, which is one of the companies represented in the North 
American's home office at Boston. 





ONE of Mr. Beers’ trustees of the New York Life, Mr. 
Gibbs, has been made treasurer of the company. Let us see ; 
didn’t the New York 7%imes have something to say about 
Gibbs a year ago ? 





THE Phenix insurance company, of Brooklyn, will pay the 
men in its employ who were on duty with the national guard 
at Buffalo double salaries during the term of their active 
military duty. 





AT the annual meeting of the American Social Science 
Association at Saratoga, Thursday, Mr. Samuel Marsh, of 
New York, read a paper on state supervision of insurance 
companies. 

SraTE AUDITOR PAVEY of Illinois, writes of the ‘‘ Annual 
Cyclopedia of Insurance’’: ‘‘I find it a very useful book and 
full of information, so full, indeed, that it calls for frequent 
reference.”’ 


Tuer Minneapolis street railway insurance is said to have 
been placed in New York at cut rates. The New York broker 
seems ubiquitious and all underwriters bow to him. 





THE Metropolitan Life insurance company proposes in less 
than ten years to have the largest premium income of any 
company in the world. It now stands fifth. 





THE London and Laneashire has re-insured the fire risks 
of the General Life and Fire. The company had very few 
risks in this country, mostly of surplus lines, 





THE New York Board of Fire Underwriters has adopted a 
resolution protesting against the introduction of the trolley 
system into the city of New York. 





THE democratic convention in Wisconsin has re-nominated 
Wilbur M. Root, the present incumbent, for insurance com- 
missioner. 





THE water company at Kansas City will not turn off the 
water. 








Wersonals, 





AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


Agricultural of Watertown: John T. Kaler, Boston and vicinity and suc- 
ceeding Curtis Clark. Mr. Kaler has been Mr. Clark’s clerk, and makes 
his headquarters in the office of the latter. 


Home Life: In Massachusetts, George J. Pindar, Boston; F. W. Boody, 
Boston; Francis L. Ormond, Charleston; John M. ete Beverly ; 
Charles J. Clapp, Lynn; O. R. Brown, Fall River; J. H. Shannon, 
Plainville; C. E. Burr, South Framingham;.Noah Marland, Ware, ap- 
pointed by Manager A. R. Schattuck of Boston. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Hopkins & Hawes, Bangor, agents for Eastern Maine. 
In Massachusetts. George L. Pratt, Reading ; Edward H. Raddin, Lynn; 
J. B. Nichols, Salem. Appointed by Hedges & Hodges, Boston, state 
agents for Massachusetts, Maine and New Hampshire. 


United States Life: F. J. Daggett, of Cambridge, and Frank A. Goodwin, 
of Swampscott. have been added to the staff of general agent KF, 
Sawyer at Boston, 





Mr. Wm. Hawkins Tilston has been appointed district manager for Liver- 
pool and district of the Mutual Life insurance company of New Yorr, 
in the place of Mr. G. W. Sharp, who has resigned. 
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Mr. James B. Young, the actuary of the American Fire insurance company, 
whose sudden death on Sunday, August 28, has been announced, was 
a native of Delaware, the son of Captain William 8. Young of the 
United States Navy and the grandson of Chancellor Black of Delaware. 
He was commissioned second lieutenant of the United States Marines 
June 14, 1862, and was on active duty through the war, where his prin- 
eipal service was on the new Ironsides under the command of Captain 
Turner and subsequently Captain Stephen C. Rowen. Lieutenants 
Young and Bartlett were in command of the marines stationed at gun 
No. 8, and in the twenty-seven actions against the forts and batteries 
in Charleston harbor performed gallant and effective service which was 
highly commended by the commanding officer of that vessel. Lieu- 
tenant Young was frequently called on to serve as judge advocate in 
eourts martial during the service. After his return from Charleston 
harbor he was stationed at the marine baryacks at League Island Navy 
Yard until January 10, 1865, when he resigned his commission to engage 
in civil pursuits, For many years he was actively engaged in financial 
circles in Philadelphia, and in 1881 became connected with the Ameri- 
ean Fire insurance company and for him the office of actuary was 
created by the directers as evidencing their appreciation of his peculiar 
merits for the responsible lines of duty which the position involved. 
As an officer, as a banker and as an underwriter, Mr. Young won 
the respect of all; as a messmate and as a friend he was genial and 
warm-hearted, and having had a liberal education and with superior 
intelligence he was held in high esteem by all and in warm affection by 
his intimates. Mr. Young married a daughter of the Hon. John Welsh, 
and Mrs. Young and two sons survive him. A severe illness arising 
from an attack of the Grippe early in 1891 left its marks on his frame, 
yer his labors continued unremittingly in season and out of season, and 

is fidelity to duty was a constant stimulus and example to those serv- 
ing with him. Unselfish and generous, he seemed never to consider him- 
self if others or his official duties claimed his time and consideration, 
A painful attack which seized him apparently yielded to treatment, 
but in less than twenty-four hours he succumbed to heart failure. 


James Henry Blauvelt, died last Sunday night at Mount Pleasant, in the 
Catskills, of paralysis. He was born in Orangeburg, Rockland county, 
on September 13, 1845, his father, David J. Blauvelt, moving from 
Orangeburg to Nyack on November 30, 1860. James attended the public 
school at Orangeburg, and after going to Nyack, became a student at 
the academy of Professor Rutherford there. He subsequently attended 
the military academy at Peekskill, and afterwards was graduated from 
Eastman’s business college, in Poughkeepsie. The insurance firm of 
Judd & Blauvelt was a prominent one for many years in New York, 
having the agency of the Union Mutual. Mr. Blauvelt was for a 
number of years engaged as broker and agent. His principal interests 
were, however. centred in and about Nyack and Rockland county. He 
was once president of the Nyack corporation, president of the first 
Young Mens Christian Association in that place, first president of the 
Alene Rowing association, one of the organizers and vice-presidents 
of the Nyack Electric Light and Power company, and also loan com- 
missioner of Rocklana county. Anotherimportant business transaction 
of his was his satisfactory settlement of the large and wealthy Ruck- 
man estate, at Tappan, of which he was uppoiuted general adminis- 
trator. In military matters General Blauvelt was also active. He was 
cape of a company in the 57th Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y., and was 
subsequently made a colonel on General Husted’s staff. When Samuel 
J. Tilden became governor of this state, he commissioned him briga- 
dier-general of the Seventh Brigade, In all his military positions 
General Blauvelt was popular with his men, and performed his duties 
ereditably and conscientiously. He was an earnest Free Mason, at one 
time being master of Rockland Lodge, No. 728, of Nyack. He was also 
a member of the American Legion of Honor. 


Mr. Edward Bliven, formerly special agent of the Pennsylvania Fire for 
Texas, has taken an office position with the western department of the 
Lancashire in Chicago. 











Insurance Legislation in 1892, 





The adjournment of the Louisiana legislature practically 
inarked the close of the legislative season for the first half 
of the year 1892; although the Kentucky legislature, whose 
session began in January is still alive. Four more legisla- 
tures meet this year but their terms begin so late in the 
year—and in the cases of two of them lap over into the next 
year—that they can be classed properly with the legislatures 
of 1893. They are those of Vermont convening in October, 
and Georgia, Alabama and South Carolina in November. 

The following is a summary of the insurance legislation 
effected, from January to August inelusive, in 1892. 





lowa—Of a large number of bills affecting insurance, in- 
troduced during the sesson, but one of interest to companies 
having their domiciles outside the state, became a law. It 
extended the provisions of alaw which restricted-local cas- 
ualty companies to one kind of business in the state, to 
casualty companies of other states and countries. <A. bill 
subjecting the insurance business to the provisions of the 


Iowa anti-trust law and five valued policy bills, one of which 
passed the house by a vote of 85 to 10, were among the failures. 





Kentuek y—This legislature has not yet adjourned, and has 
before it several insurance bills upon which final action is 
yet to be had. It passed a bill forbidding the writing of fire 
business in the state except through resident agents, and sent 
it to the governor, but through pressure brought by Louis- 
ville merchants, recalled it before it could receive executive 
consideration, and has it still in possession. Among the 
pending bills are: one which prescribes a valued fire insur- 
ance policy, modified by allowing reductions for depreciation 
in the value of insured property, and an anti-rebate life in- 
surance bill. 


Louisiana—There was a general insurance bill, an anti- 
compact bill, one requiring each non-state company doing 
business in the state to deposit $100,000 with the state 
treasurer, and a valued policy bill ; but all failed. 





Maryland—The successful insurance legislation of the ses- 
sion consisted of a modification of the anti-rebate law pro- 
viding that the informer shall receive one-half of the penalty, 
a law providing for the publication of the annual statements 
of insurance companies in counties, and one changing the 
manner of organizing assessment associations. An anti-com- 
pact bill was introduced but failed. 





Massachusetts—Attention was given throughout the session 
to the endowment assessment concerns, but the latter suc- 
ceeded finally in staving off all legislation Cesigned for their 
destruction. The bills which became laws were: amending 
the Jaw regulating mutual boiler insurance; relating to the 
taxation of certain accident, fidelity and guaranty companies, 
and facilitating the closing up of insolvert fraternal, bene- 
ficiary and assessment endowment companies. The text of 
these laws was published in THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER of 
June 18. 





Mississippi—The legislature, which was the first held 
under the new constitution, adopted an entirely new insur- 
ance code. This contained a valued policy clause and a queer 
provision permitting unauthorized Fire companies to write all 
the business they can in the state providing they cut the rates 
of licensed companies at least one-half per cent. An attempt 
to restore the deposit feature of the old law did not succeed. 
The new code in other respects presents no features of impor- 
tanee differing from the general insurance laws of other 
states. 





New Jersey—The only insurance bills of interest which be- 
came laws were: providing for a standard fire insurance 
policy similar in form to that adopted by New York and 
Pennsylvania ; amending the law taxing certain corporations 
(the text was printed in THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER of 
March 26), and amending the act to provide for the organiza- 
of fire patrols (text printed in THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER 
of May 28). 





New York—The most important work of the session 
respecting insurance was the adoption of the new insurance 
code. Two supplemental insurance laws were passed, one 
forbidding the inclusion of any fee or charge in the premium 
of a fire policy as the consideration for insurance ; the other 
perinitting fire and marine insurance companies to do both 
kinds of insurance in the state. 
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Ohio—The first session of the Ohio legislature closed with- 
‘out the passage of any bill affecting insurance companies of 
other states. Only two insurance bills were enacted into laws. 
‘One of these amended section 3,284 of the revised statutes re- 
lating to a few local fire insurance companies which hold 
charters zranted by the legislatures prior to the adoption of 
the present constitution of the state. It requires them to 
make reports to the state insurance department but without 
affecting their corporate rights. The fsecond bill adopted 
amended section 282 of the revised statutes so as to provide 
that the fees paid for the examination of life insurance 
policies mev be used by the superintendent without a special 
act by the legislature making an appropriation. All other 
insurance bilis not acted upon were held over to the adjourned 
session of next January. Among these was the Shaw non-for- 
feiture life insurance b‘l]. The Phillips bill to allow insurance 
companies of *oreign countries, other than fire and life insur- 
ance companies, to do a general business in Ohio, upon a 
deposit of $10,000, instead of $100,000, thovgh favorably re- 
ported by the senate insutunce committee, was defeated in 
that body by a large majority. 





Texas—There was a special session of the legislature in 
April, dur’og whieh an anti-i ast bill, which ‘ocluded insur- 
ance comvanies within its iolds, pvovided for the arrest, ex- 
tradit‘on, transporiation to «rd trial in Texas of officers and 
manesers of companies which combined to regulate rates in 
Texas. The bill did not get through. 





United States Congress—A bill ‘to establish a national 
bureau of insurance supervision was ‘” ;roduced in the house of 
representatives by Mr. Pattison of Ohio and referred. The 
text of the bill was printed in THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER 
of July 30. 





Virginia—No bills of interest to other than local insurance 
companies became laws this year. 


Insurance Legislation in 1893. 





The legislative sessions of 1892-93 begin with the con- 
vening of the Vermont legislature in October next. Between 
that time and the summer of 1893, thirty-nine states and ter- 
ritorial legislatures will have been in session, They are as 
follows : 


ALABAMA, NEVADA, 
ARKANSAS, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
CALIFORNIA, NEW JERSEY, 
COLORADO, NEW YORK, 
CONNECTICUT, NORTH CAROLINA, 
DELAWARE, NORTH DAKOTA, 
FLORIDA, OHIO, 
GEORGIA, OREGON, 
IDAHO, PENNSYLVANIA, 
ILLINOIS, RHODE ISLAND, : 
INDIANA, SOUTH CAROLINA, 
KANSAS, SOUTH DAKOTA, 
MAINE, } TENNESSEE, 
MASSACHUSETTS, TEXAS, 
MICHIGAN, VERMONT, 
MINNESOTA, VIRGINIA, 
MISSOURI, WASHINGTON, | 
MONTANA, WEST VIRGINIA, 
NEBRASKA, WISCONSIN, 
WYOMING. 
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sMiscellany. 





The British Association. 





At the meeting at Edinburgh, on the 4th inst., Sir Charles 
W. Fremantle (as president of the section on economic science 
and statistics) raised amongst other questions that of old-age 
pensions. ‘Turning to Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, he 
described it as a proposal to establish a state pension fund to 
which parliament should be asked to make an annual grant, 
to be supplemented by contributions from local rates. The 
scheme was applicable to both men and women, and con- 
tained provisions for the payment of certain sums into the 
post office savings bank before the age of twenty-five, and 
certain other sums during each of the succeeding forty years, 
which would entitle men to pensions of £13 and women to 
pensions of £7 16s. per annum at sixty-five. There were other 
provisions for the eases of widows, of persons dying before 
sixty-five and for other contingencies. There was no doubt that 
this was a serious and business-like attempt to grapple with 
the problem, but it seemed open to the objection that it 
only touched the fringe of the question. By it only the will- 
ing fish would be swept into the net, while the too numerous 
small fry, anxious to elude the cast of the fisherman, whose 
special object it nevertheless is to secure them, were allowed 
to swim away at their ease in the sea of thriftlessness and 
prospective pauperism. No one who knew the mental atti- 
tude and habits of thought prevalent among a large propor- 
tion of the working classes had failed to note the force of the 
resistance, which they too eften inclined to oppose, to any at- 
tempt, however gentle, to bring them into the disagreeable 
position of making definite arrangements, even for the 
immediate future, and of practising anything like sys- 


tematic self-denial. The inveterate dislike to looking 
forward, the hopefulness that in some cases seemed 
actually to grow as misfortunes thickened, the daily 


daily evidence that ‘‘ muddling on” often did not in fact lead 
to any decision or irretrievable catastrophe—all those con- 
tribute to encourage a “‘happy go lucky”? existence, and to 
fortify the belief that without any special effort life might not 
improbably be lived with great distress, and,in due time 
brought to a fairly satisfactory end. With these fatalistic 
views and ideas could they wonder that there was so little 
thought of the morrow? It was to be feared that such a 
scheme as Mr. Chamberlain’s, notwithstanding the manifest 
advantages which it offered, would not be widely adopted, 
except by the comparatively small number of prudent people 
who were already prepared to make the effort necessary to 
secure a provision for their old age. Sir Charles passed in 
review suggestions from various quarters and instanced 
current opinion, as expressed by the Grand Master of the 
Manchester Unity of Oddfellows, the executive of London 
Dockers’ Union, Mr. Vallance (clerk of the Whitechapel 
Board of Guardians,) and Mr. Fatkin (secretary and manager 
of the Leeds Permanent Benefit Building Society.) Special 
reference was reserved for the scheme of Mr. Charles Booth, 
whose views on any matter connected with the subject of the 
poor must, thought Sir Charles, always command the highest 
respect, but Mr. Booth had made a proposal which from its 
comprehensive boldness, had astonished many of his admirers, 
and which, coming from any other quarter, would have been 
generally characterized, if not as Utopian, at least as afford- 
ing to our social and political intelligences, in their present 
imperfect state of development, no food for serious discussion. 
It was nothing less than a scheme for universal pensions or 
general endowment of old age. As there are at present 733,- 
000 women and 590,000 men, or about 1,323,000 persons in all 
about sixty-five years of age in England and Wales, a univer- 
sal pension list for those parts of the United Kingdom alone 
would amount at £13 each, to £17,000,000 per annum. This 
sum is reduced by an anticipated contribution of £4,000,000 
from the local authorities in consideration of the reduction 
which would be effected in the rates, and the total amount 
to be provided by imperial taxation for carrying the scheme 
into effect throughout the United Kingdom is estimated at 
£16,000,000 per annum. It was thus proposed that every man 
and woman in the United Kingdom should after sixty-five 
receive a pension Dukeanddock laborer, countess and coster- 
monger, every person whatever his or her position or ante- 
cedents, whether good or bad, rich or poor, thrifty or reckless, 
was to be treated. In answering objections raised Mr. Booth 
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had said it was even more subtly dangerous to inquire into a 
man’s character than into his means. If the benefit to be 
received was to be kept free from all taint of pauperism, Sir 
Charles confessed it disturbed him little, as he conceives it 
would distress their disreputable friend still less to add the 
taint of pauperism to the many worse taints with which he 
had been polluted, end to which he had become indifferent 
during a long and ill-spent life. If he could look forward to 
his pension, as Mr. Booth proposed, would he feel a glow of 
moral superiority and of conscious pride in his manhood? 
Hardly. His motto would only vary the epicurean ‘‘ Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” to ‘‘ Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow (that is when we complete our sixty- 
fifth year) we shall get pensions of five shillings a week.” 
The speaker doubted whether there was in the Continental 
schemes anything which we could think of following here. 
Among the political economists, he regretted to say that an 
eminent professor, and what was more—he spoke with bated 
breath—a former president of this section, had thrown his 
great weight into the scale of wide, if not lavish, distribution 
of outdoor relief. We might ask ourselves, after looking at 
the question in all its bearings, whether we must not give up 
the idea of anything like compulsion in matters of thrift, if, 
indeed, we must not also give up the idea, when it came to 
the point, of anything in the natnre of government help and 
intervention. 


On the 5th inst., the Rev. W. Moore Ede, of Gateshead, 
referring to old-age pensions, said: This subject appeals to 
ine with all the force of personal experience. I see the suffer- 
ings of the aged asa parish clergyman; I have to deal with 
the relief of the aged as a guardian of the poor; and as Iam 
master of a charity which has for its object the granting 
pensions to aged men, many instances of the failure of heroic 
efforts to make provision for declining years come under my 
notice and excite my sympathy. That extreme penury and 
want are the lot of a large proportion of the aged in this 
wealthiest country in the world is indisputable. If, pending 
the more complete returns promised by the local government 
board, we accept Mr. C. Booth’s reduced estimate, we have 
to face the fact that 25.9 of our countrymen who have reached 
sixty-five receive relief in the course of each year, and that 
thirty per cent. of those who reach sixty-five are compelled to 
have recourse to the parish before they die. These figures 
take no account of the large number who, battling manfully 
with poverty, just succeed in keeping body and soul together 
without applying to the parish. Our present policy is to 
refuse assistance to al] except those who are absolutely desti- 
tute. If A, who has never tried to save a penny, applies to 
the guardians he will, unless the board be exceptionally 
severe, receive 2s. 6d. a week out-relief, or a pension of 2s. 6d. 
If B has saved £20 he will not receive any help as long as his 
savings last, or if he, having paid into a sound friendly 
society, is in receipt of 2s. 6d. a week sick pay, that will be 
taken into account by the guardians when considering his 
case. When we consider how our poor law discourages pro- 
vision for old age by making absolute destitution the condi- 
tion for assistance, the marvel is not so much that one in 
four of those over sixty-five come on the rates every year as 
that the number is not larger. The prospect of parish pay 
at the end of toil is not an inspiring hope. Some have 
said, why not institute a character test and give liberal 
out-relief to deserving persons? ‘‘ Deserving’”’ is a term 
of very elastic character. Those who make this suggestion 
eannot, I think, have had much experience in the admin- 
istration of relief. Even with our present rigid rules there 
is considerable diversety of interpretation. Scarcely two 
unions could interpret ‘‘ deserving’’ in the same sense. Even 
in the same union much would depend on the guardians who 
happened to be present when any particular case came up 
for consideration. Uncertainty, variety, and consequent in- 
justice would be the result, and favoritism would largely pre- 
vail. What is needed is such an entire change of method as 
will render it possible for every one to make provision for old 
age if he would. When that is done the opponents of out-re- 
lief may obtain acceptance for their principles, because then 
the workhouse test will be just. As things now are it is not 
just to imprison in a workhouse those who, have maintained 
themselves by labor till bodily powers decay, are without 
means of support in their old age. Subsidized insurance and 
_ endowment are the new methods proposed. The essential 
principle of what is called Mr. Chawberlain’s scheme is that 
the cost of making provisions for old age shall be so reduced 
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as to bring it within reach of wage-earners, and that this 
shall be done by throwing half the cost of a pension on taxa- 
tion. Iam still of opinion that this principle is sound, and 
that half the cost should be defrayed by taxation. But the 
more I consider the difficulties of insurance the greater they 
appear, and the less am I satisfied with it as a means for secur- 
ing the accumulation of the other half. lf insurance be vol- 
untary, those who comply with conditions required to secure 
the state grant will be the middle classes and the better paid 
artisans, those who need such helping least. The unskilled 
laborers and poorly paid women workers, who most need 
help, the persons we all desire to assist out of their present 
slough of despond, would avail themselves least of the 
facilities offered, because when they can save anything 
out of a small wage they have needs which are more press- 


ing than provisions for a possible old age many years 
distant. Moreover, my study of the lives of the least 


skilled workers convinces me that, in an enormous number of 
cases, employment is so irregular that, sooner or later, most 
would fall hopelessly into arrears. Further, a government 
insurance bureau would be costly, and would be erippled by 
the inevitable red tape. 
committee that friendly societies should collect the premiums 
—for that is what their suggestion amounts to—would be 
productive of much harm, as it would involve, sooner or later 
the control of friendly society finance, and that would destroy 
the energy, individuality, and spontaneity of life which has 
been the been the animating power of these great working- 
class self help and mutual help associations. If insurance is 
to be universal, then, as Mr. Booth has truly said, ‘‘its cost, 
however collected, is taxation. Moreover, to be satisfactory, 
the system must apply to the old of our own time. 
not tax ourselves for a benefit only to be realized after forty 
years have passed, but if the system is to be universal and to 
apply to our own old people forms of insurance become ab- 
surd. Why earmark the payments to accumulate funds at 
all? It is notinsurance we require, but ‘the endowment of 
old age’’’ Accordingly, Mr. Booth suggests that every per- 
son on reaching the age of sixty-five shall be entitled to a 
pension of 5s. This for England and Wales would cost £17,- 
000,000 per annum, or deducting £4,000,000 as cost new incurred 
on behalf of aged paupers, £13,000,000, which, if Ireland and 
Scotland are not ganted home rule, must be increased to £16,- 
000,000, and additional taxation to that amount must be 
raised. An addition to the excise duties might not be unpopu- 
lar, an increase in the income tax might be faced; but the 
increase of the existing taxes would not suffice, and the 
reception accorded to Mr. Lowe’s match tax and Mr. Goschen’s 
wheel and van tax are evidence that the nation will not 
acquiesce in new taxes unless under exceptional conditions, 
such as a war of first class magnitude. I would suggest. in 
order to bring the question within the range of practical 
politics, that the principle embodied in the scheme of the 
parliamentary committee of supplying half only of the 
necessary pension be combined with Mr. Booth’s endow- 
ment proposals. The advocates of insurance admit that the 
cost of insurance is such as to make it practically prohibitive 
for the general body of wage earners, and therefore desire 
the cost to be borne by taxation. The critics of insurance 
have pointed out that over and above the difficulties and cost 
of administration there are more advantageous methods of 
thrift than the locking up of savings to secure a benefit which 
aman may require, and that the the best investment, even 
from the point of view of provision for old age, may be the 
investment of savings in the purchase of tools, stocking a 
shop, the cultivation of an allotment, &e. I would accept the 
principle advocated by Mr. Chamberlain as regards half 
the cost being a charge on taxation, and also Mr. Booth’s 
principle of endowmnet. Assuming that 5s. represents the 
minimum cost of maintenance in old age, it may be suggested 
that those who, having arrived at sixty-five years of age, can 
show they are capable of maintaining themselves in decent 
fashion if they receive 2s. 6d. a week shall receive a pension 
of that amount. Practically this would mean that if a man 
could in fany way find half the cost of his maintenance the 
other half would be a charge on taxation. It would leave 
every man entirely free as to how he secured the other half. 


The suggestion of the parliamentary , 


We shail . 


‘ 


It might be through a friendly society, by deposits in thesav-. 


ings bank, by a small shop, or from his children. 
owing to drunken, dissolute habits or quarrelsome temper, 
is reduced to absolute destitution, then he, having done 


If a man, 


nothing for himself and incapable of doing anything, must - 


accept assistance with the irksome conditions of the work- 
house attached. It may be objected that I merely suggest an 


ean 
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extension of out-relief. That is not the case. The qualifica- 
tion for relief under our present law is destitution. That is 
the cause of its demoralizing influence ; that is the reason 
why it discourages thrift. I would abolish destitution as a qual- 
ification and dissociate the granting of pensions as much as pos- 
sible from the present poor law. I would suggest entrusting 
the’granting of pensions to a committee of the county council. 
Further, it does not seem to me necessary that a pension 
should be granted to every one, but that the line of refusal 
must be drawn sufficiently high to prevent discouragement to 
thrift, say at incomes of £50, or the pension may be reduced 
by a sort of sliding scale. Weadmit the principle of gradu- 
ated taxation in other departments. We exempt the smaller 
incomes from income tax. I admit the arrangement would 
not be so ideally symmetrical. There is a democratic attrac- 
tiveness in the idea of the duke of Westminister and John 
Smith, who sweeps his chimney, being each equally entitled 
to draw their 2s. 6d. a week ; but as practical politicians we 
are not anxious to secure a 2s 6d. pension for the duke in his 
old age. We are anxious to help John Smith to obtain decent 
maintenance when rheumatism? and asthama prevents him 
sweeping chimneys any longer. I will put my suggestion thus: 
Every one who, on reaching sixty-five, can show that he is able 
to maintain himself either with or without the aid of 2s. 6d. 
a week, and who does not possess means of life exceeding £50 
per annum shall be entitledjto a pension of £6. 10d. per'annum. 
This he would receive, not by grace or favor, but because 
the nation recognized the duty of assisting in their old age 
those whose condition in life was hardest, and who had to 
some extent, at any rate, made provision for tbe future. 
Thrift would not be discouraged as now; it would be 
encouraged. The cost of the suggestion I throw out would 
not be formidable. By halving the pension we reduce Mr. 
Booth’s £16,000,000 to £8,000,000, and by eliminating those 
whose income exceeds £50 we obtain a further reduction—how 
much I cannot say; I estimate it from two to three millions. 
Thus an addition to our present taxation of from £5,000,000 to 
£6,000,000 would place the whole of the aged poor in a better 
position than they now are, and we should rid ourselves of 
the demoralizing influence of the present poor law principle 
of destitution as the qualification. I see no reasonwhy the 
suggestion I have made should not be carried one step 
further, and extended to all who before sixty-five are 
permanently incapacitated from earning their living, and 
thus remove one great objection to the arbitrary character— 
the fixed limit of sixty-five. The nation now endows destitu- 
tion; I wish the nation to endow thrift. 





The Rev. T. W. Fowle read a paper on ‘‘ The Poor Law 
and the Friendly Societies.’’ By general agreement the poor 
law is the most universally and decisively unpopular of all 
our national institutions. , The proposed reform, by which he 
hopes to abate all. the evils complained of, is as follows: 
—Within a period of time which ought not to exceed twenty- 
five years, but which would probably be much shorter, do 
away, he said, with out-relief, and in return for the money 
thus saved—say, £3,000,000 per annum—subsidize every 
friendly society which is able ard willing to afford a suffi- 
cient maintenance for all its members disabled from work by 
sickness or old age. He fixed the subsidy at five shillings 
per member, or about twenty per cent. of the premium 
required for ordinary insurances; because this sum seemed 
large enough to confer substantial benefit, but not sufficient 
to interfere with the spirit of independence and self-help. 
It would, for instance, defray the cost of management, which 
the state might very fairly pay for those who were doing its 
work as volunteers.. At this rate £3,000,000 would subsidize 
12,000,000 persons. There would thus be established between 
the state and the societies the same sort of relationship as 
exists bet ween the education department and school managers. 
The societies would have to make themselves effective—that 
is, solvent—and they would have to work by tables sanc- 

‘tioned by authority, and the auditors would be men of 
experience qualified by state recognition. But there would 
be no interference with local administration, or with the 
choice of officers, or with manners and customs. From the 
first the state would refuse to guarantee against loss by 
improper investments; it would merely subsidize a going 
concern. The direct action of the state would be limited to a 
very general control and supervision, and the branch societies 
would know only their own representatives and central 
officers. 

The Rev. W. Frome Wilkinson, in a paper on ‘‘Old Age 





Pensions and Friendly Societies,’ said that, before the state 
could be called in to aid, an inquiry should be instituted into 
the position of the laboring classes so far as they had them- 
selves made provision against the loss of their earning 
powers. The conclusion he drew from the facts was that the 
only practical method of lightening the burden of old age was 
by endowment rather than insurance. It was necessary to 
ascertain the views of all classes of the labor interests before 
attempting a radical reform of our poor law. 

Mr. C. 8. Loch said that the big machinery suggested by 
Mr. Moore Ede did not touch the great question of destitution 
before sixty-five. In a particular union in London, out of 
considerably more than 1,000 cases of pauperism the scheme 
would touch only 219. Mr. Ede’s proposals, like those of Mr. 
Chamberlain, were in the air, founded on an utterly untrust- 
worthy analysis of the social question, and propounded 
without any careful scrutiny of the statistics. The thrift test 
which had been suggested was vague, indefinite, and illusory. 
He believed in charity. but that large bountiful voluntary 
spirit had to a large extent been discouraged by the practice 
of out-door relief. As to the club test, its application would 
involve the ultimate absorption by the state of all friendly 
societies which would have to be administered by a govern- 
ment department. He was for trusting to and strengthening 
the independence of the individual and of the family. 








Special Notices. 





IMPORTANT. 


WANTED BY THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COM- 


PAWN Y—General and Special Agents for the City and State of New York. 

In thirty-two years the Home has paid in DIVIDENDS alone FORTY-FIGHT 

PER CENT. of its present assets and its interests have paid al! death claims 

since its organization. It writes the most liberal policy with cash values 

after the fifth year and has the largest per cent. of ASSETS to LIABILITIES. 
Address stating experience, if any. 


W. J. MADDEN, General Agent. 
40 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





WANTED—Special Agents for The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York in the States of Iowa and Minnesota to appoint, instruct and 
work with agents and to solicit insurance. Favorable terms, a good terri- 
tory and permanent engagement will be given to a few men of experience, 
integrity and ability. Make application to 

E. W. PEET & SON, Managers, 
St. PAUL, MINN. 





The American Fire Insurance Co., 


PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY |, 1892. 


OVA A SS HU Sey cttrcial awe autem aves enticree aleve aiare somictela/ecstete nia ete os sfeladieiechis $3,093,541 
CUENTA UE rat tare tar theta ster soe orstolatey slate eleiaqeler et ecate’ofertlelsleratelerw oisjeietsie(ofeiele nw nieimateitvis 500,000 
Reserve for Re-insurance, Unadjusted Losses and Claims......... 2,286,389 
SSID DUIS settee neater nateiaceoter tiie ese are isaesa elas whey s sresskerresewe diuiniais @ acd seevmaaiN ere 807,152 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 

DIRECTORS :—Thomas H. Montgomery, John T. Lewis, Israel Morris, 
P. S. Hutchinson, Alexander Biddie, Charles P. Perot, Joseph E. Gilling- 
ham, Samuel Welsh, Charles 8S. Whelen. 





1825. THE 1892. 


Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 








CASH CR DIVALmattamie cain ste rar gate se OR lee ae tose lex ackot ay iva ele 6 $400,000 00 
IRE-1NSUPANCE ANGLIA DUITICH ca. vs cietts sreisieleeicle ‘arco caters pa’ elitiele eicle > 1,821,855 66 
SSE DO es eee teers ee eon erate tace ate seca cicts ainestels Sieve sic ei caisscrsis-a.p siete e.ersrdcesotaiince 1,404,134 71 
IMO tal FAUT Wea LOO2 ca cer cs ces sees ee cle oases a0 pie ben ey Gale stele ne vine $3,625,990 37 


R. DALE BENSON, Pres’t. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres’t. 


W. GARDNER CROWELL, Secretary. 
CHARLES W. MERRILL, Ass’t Sec’y. 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


[he Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
All Policies issued by the Company are subject to the Massachusetts 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 
WM. R. PLUNKETT, President. 
JAS. M. BARKER, Vice-Pres, JAS, W. HULL, Sec’y and Treas. 
Agencies in all the principal cities of the United States. 
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Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. 


ahh gone ee = $18,551,388 00 
PURELY MUTUAL. ‘ 
Surplus returned annually in reduction of Premiums or to increase in- 
surance. Policies non-forfeitable by the rules of the Company. Endow- 
ment Policies issued at Life rates. : 
EDWARD M. NEEDLES, President. H. S. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 
J.J. BARKER, Actuary. HENRY C. BROWN, Sec. & Treas, 


ASSETS, - - - 





OComMERCIAL Unton Assurance Co. 


LIMITED. 
OF LONDON. 
OFFICE: 


Cor.Pine & William Sts. New York. 
































Lion fire Insurance Company, 
5 LOTHBURY, H. C. 


ENGLAND. 
Hartford, Conn. 


LONDON, - - - : 


Dnited States Branch, = - = ee * x z 


M. BENNEPI, JR., Manager. .AS. H, BREWSTER, Asst. Manager, 


Edmund Dwight, Jr., 
51 CEDAR ST., NEW YORE, 
General Agent for New York State of the 


Employers Liability Assurance Corporation, La. 
of London, England, 


QUEEN 


Ins.Co. of America. 








NEw York. 





Ctandard litokeeceidlontilneeot 


OF DETROIT, MICH. 
CASH CAPITAL, - - - - =- = 


D. M. FERRY, President, STEWART: MARKS, Secretary, 
E. A. LEONARD, Asst. Sec’y. FRANK F. PARKINS, Supt. of Agencies. 
The Standard’s Policy is more liberal in its provision than the policy of 
any other company. 
The Standard allows indemnity for fifty-two weeks. 
Agents wanted in unrepresented districts. 


$200,000 





(german Insurance Company, 
OF FREEPORT, ILL. 


C. O. COLLMANN, President. WM. TREMBOR, Secretary. 
December 3ist, 1891. 


Cash ‘Capital « s.c.Ssccsune wan ay tes vee trot ee Comes career toes $200,000 00 
Reserve. for Unpaid Losses'.:: 0. .cac css cn te te ene eee « _ 102,234 45 
Reserve for Re-insurance and orher Liabilities..............5. « 1,765,425 09 
Net Surpliise ans. scccw menue eee Sete Aceeimecelicins cee tenants 603,561 60 

Total ASSCLS: jc... Rensaei hs seam ecnime se cmenentte nlarsih a sletele $2,671,221 14 


1851, 1892. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY S&S. LEE, Vice-President. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. E. D. CAPRON, Asst. Secretary. 





THE NEW POLICY CONTRACT 


Offered by this company, is non-forfeiting. Paid-wp and cash values are 
plainly endorsed upon all policies, under the provisions of the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiting law. Is incontestable after two years from the date 
of its issue. All restrictions upon residence, travel, occupation or em- 
ployment, except military and naval service in time of war, are removed 


Seas THE BINA 
\ccidents Life Insurance Company 


WILL 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
Is the Largest Stock — 
Life and Accident 
Insuranee Company 
in the World. 









INSURE 
yy IN THE 


etna Lite, 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1892, = - $37,397,238 05 
Surplus, Jan. 1, 1892, - 6,002,009 57 

The Aitna Life issues every approved form of Life, Term, Endowment, 
and Accident Insurance at most favorable rates. It invites correspondence 
with Agents who desire to be employed by it at all points where it is not 
now represented. 

For Insurance or an Agency, address, 
THE “TNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


e 





The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 





OF THE UNITED STATES. 


JANUARY 1, 1892. 


ASSETS 


Liabilities, including the Reserve on all existing Pol- 
icies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special Reserve 
(toward the establishment of a 34% per cent. valua- 


tion) OF: s...cte,ctetomeeters $1,500,000; >... cane 
Total Undivided Surplus 


$136, 198,518 38 


oe 0 80 6) e160 © 8) a0) 0 8.6% © owe Es beh 6. i! y @ [5 6.8 sie et ele ta 


109,905,537 82 
$26,292,980 56 





bleile) (acetal O0e: 6d) eh eteretwiase lerat 





Income sccatse Sad Clas uate ance $39,054,943. 85. 
New Assurance written in 1891................ 233,118,331 00 
Outstanding Assurance: °.1.5...s0. 0. see 804,894,557 00 


The Free Tontine Policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after one year, and ‘‘ Non- 
FORFEITABLE”’ after three years. 


Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 
factory proofs of death. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres't. 
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Connecticut Fire Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





INCORPORATED 1850. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





EIGHTY-SECOND FINANCIAL STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1892, 


SOSAMNET NT CHT oe tae Wats ec coitiera c+ < tie co eelooiajos s wis seis eokew's gindlelalen Views 5 $1,000,000 00 
Oe PLR COAT aS, i RR a ee 167,982 85 


PPE IIEANCE ROROLY O yiae cd: coe ioe cane Aas aiasys, crete Gielsrvivie,e sine 'e. cid aieewalasis ee 913,656 24 
REAM EEENE ED Seats (oist arava, oisiea # assole geisie wicke-s Fas AGIOS Sa sue sive cinee seat a's s 550,589 713 
TEMA E Scores | p's cca n sic ticaceeeerescnsqaceneen wees .$2,632,228 25 


J. D. BROWNE, - - - 
L. W. CLARKE, Ass’t Secretary. 


President. 
CHARLES R. BURT, Secretary. 





“The Leading Industrial Insurance Company of America.”’ 





CANVASSERS WANTED 


In all the principal cities of New England, Middle and 
" Western States by the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 


For its Plan of Industrial Insurance. 


This plan embraces all the members of a family, male and female, be- 
tween agesiand‘0. Premiums from 5 to 60 cents per week. Claims paid 
immediately at death. Dues collected weekly from the homes of members. 
Benefits range from $14 to $1,000 and upwards. 

All needed explanations will be furnished upon application to the com- 
ag 22g sidecoiemiag in any of the principal cities, or to the Home Office 
in New York. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President. 


HALEY FISKE, Vice-President. 
STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. 


GEORGE H. GASTON, Secretary. 





Continental Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January ist, 1892. 


BRO ReAEECRENANUSELL cle oth aincare ste Gyo. osal a:a\v(orts cla (0is-e/eip's)e/aiaiainje ole s/0\eleie p'tj0/sie\> a\ara)e ielgis $1,000,000 00 

Reserves for Insurance in Force, CtC.....5...... cece e ete e esc eeeee 8,161,028 47 

PAE T EUS ie dvicisic viddaeaeeees'c VES EST TEE uraS a ets Sue Sine woieie 1,645,761 24 

MGV HHGIGOTA SUL PIUSs . 6). erence cccie nese sevicetcsetensarmaseuses _ 2,645,761 -24 

SMM CUNT aPC esi Lei er, Sere ales clalo aisle velo. oja'4 slacat> ateae eye oiela 5,806,784 71 
SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 

F. C. MOORE, President. HENRY EVANS, Vice-Pres. 


EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Secretary. 


MAIN OFFICE, 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


©. H. Dutcher, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., Court and Montague Sts., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. J. J. McDonald, Manager Western Department, R. J. 
Taylor, General Adjuster ; Geo. E. Kline, Assistant to General Manager, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Il. D. B. Wilson, Manager Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 319 Pine Street, San Francisco, California. 

RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 





T 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


MMPILOMMMEESEOO Hictere yaleisierals Seater tit aielsislnecien dicise is aise sisi elslea o sieierlalgeieiecp'e Tsp. $ 
BPE MNES 3a eID ARES (LGU: Not dae Rae vicidne neladscen culigue sueceeeeteces 
Re-insurance Reserve..............eeeeeee 
Folicy-holders’ Surplus.................. 
ORSPASINTS (FU OL CIR iliac cla eleanor cteraete tie la ovet a riaveia iO acareareleroininis aivualvrale oaiejeiesere 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Chicago, Illinois. 


4. F. BISSELL, Manager. P. P. HEYWOOD, Assistant Manager. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
BELDEN & COFRAN, Managers. - - - San Francisco. 


GENERAL AGENTS AND ADJUSTERS. 
Tastern and‘Middle States, - - JAS. H. LEIGHTON. 
Southern States, - THOMAS EGGLESTON. 
“pe ag in all prominent localities throughout the United States and 
nada. 
GEO. L. CHASE, President. Pp. C. ROYCE, Secretary. 
THOMAS TURNBULL, Assistant Secretary. 
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IT LEADS THEM ALL. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 

















2+ 


ASSETS OVER - $159,000,000. 


The Consol Policy recently announced by 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York combines more advantages 
with fewer restrictions than any Investment 


Insurance contract ever offered. It consoli- 


dates 
INSURANCE. : - 
ENDDYWMENT. ; 
INVESTMENT. : 
ANNUAL INCOME . 
No other Company offers this Policy. 


Apply only to Company’s nearest Agent for 
details. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
paid to its policy-holders 
in 1891, nearly - 


$19,000,000. 





> + 


The Mutual has ever been in the minds 
of the discriminating public 


“The Greatest of all the 
Companies.” 
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The Connecticut Mutual—— 
—__—-===Life Insurance Co. 














Assets, $59,788, 479 95. ‘Surplus, $6,059,155 81. 





IN 1891 
Increased its Assets, 


Increased its Surplus, 
Increased its Dividends to Policy-Holders, 


And invites attention to its economy of management, and the con- 
sequent low cost of insurance. 





JACOB L. GREENE, President. EDWARD M. BUNCE, Secretary. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President. DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 





1845. PROTECTION SANTORO Wiis 1892 


1ist—The Certainty of Protection toa Man’s Family in ae of his Early Death ; an¢ 
TWO THINGS MOST DESIRABLE IN LIFE INSURANCE ARB: yeas The Certainty of Profit to himself if he Lives to Old ! 


THESE ARE COMBINED IN THE ‘‘NON-FORFEITING FREE TONTINE POLICIES * ‘OF THE 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Lite Insurance Agents and others are invited to apply for detailed explanations of these plans. 
COM PAN WY. (ee Uy eee 


Cash Assets, over - : . - - . . - = ah - $125,000,000 
Surplus, New York Standard, over - : . - - : - 15,000,000 
Annual Income, over : : . : . . . - - gs - 31,800,000 











‘The National Life Insurance Co., Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


| 





MONTPELIER, VERMONT. | OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
| ORGANIZED IN 1851. 
——_————_- } ASSOLE, FANMAIL V T1892 sock ccna st encve osiers aiancine siplesesteuiraeereamn ate $10,060,570 41 
CHARLES DEWEY, President. GRO. W. REED, Secretary. _| SuNpluset Hour pes gente ee ee 
Total Paid Policy-holders in Forty Years over 
RECORD ‘FOR 1891. | : 
Total Endowments paldirssis sspears ee eee $362,594 42 | — $31,000,000 00 
Total Death: Losses: paidia..c cis cenmectencee sete sien renal neue 8,887,405 33 | J 4 
Total enone paid to oh and revived In 1Ene Se hratitiele wes helsisieietals AG ne ACTIVE AND INTELLIGENT MEN WANTED AS AGENTS 
olicies issued and revived in insuring......... 107, with whom liberal contracts will be made. Desirable territory now open. 
23,303 Policies in force, iNSULING.........scssecssecesseeeees 51,369,348 00 The naw plans of the Company ate bitet; cleat and liber iat sania 
- Increase in number of Policies in force, 1,699, | Endowment Polices have endorsed upon them definite cash, loan, and 
Increase in amount of Insurance in fOrCC........ssceseeeeeeneens 5,007,047 00 paid-up values, and in case of lapse, insurance is extended without action 


Every policy issued by the Company guarantees: (1) An Annual Cash | 0” the part of the insured. 

Surrender: Value; @) A Paid-up Policy for such a stead the cash value The new Ten-Twenty Term Plan furnishes protection at a low price, 

will purchase, or (3) Extended insurance for the full amount of the Policy, 9nd grants valuable privileges in case a change is desired to some other 

for so long a time as the full legal reserve will carry it. _ form of insurance. 

J. B. BUNCE, pee ee HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
LAWRENCE. Secretary. 

JOSEPH WELLS, General Agent, 151 Broadway, New York. New York Office, 189 reaadete - HANFORD LINDSLEY, Gencral Agent. 
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Company. 
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58 William Street, New York, or 53 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Checks and Money Orders should be made payable to the order of THE 
WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 


H. R. HAYDEN, President. 
C. A. JENNEY, Vice-Pres’t and Treas’r. R. O. ALLEN, Secretary, 
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Mr. Hereert Foucer, of Portland, Oregon, writes to 
the daily Bulletin a contribution on the subject of classifi- 
cation, which that paper printed yesterday. It will be 
found in another column, and will be found to be the letter 
of a man who thinks, ’and not one like the editor of the 
Spectator, who, in imitation of Tompkin’s fool colt would 
go into the water to keep from getting wet by the rain. 


Mork or less partial returns from the semi-annual state- 
ments of the companies doing a fire insurance business in 
Georgia have been published within the last ten days, and 
we give in this issue the complete figures, prepared by our 
correspondent. They might be worse, and as a rule they 
are better than we had anticipated. The returns of some 
companies, notably the Niagara, are difficult to understand, 
although in the case of the Niagara the result is complicated 
by its arrangement with the Caledonian, in which it has 
evidently re-insured a portion of its business at rates which 
have added to its surplus. Quite a number of the com- 
panies show a decrease in surplus, and others show a gain. 
On the whole we think the loss balances predominate, but 
they are not so large as we had reason to fear that they 
would be. ; 





Tur endowment order craze in Massachusetts, which Mr. 
Bennett so well describes in his address reprinted in this 
number, has in it one element which gives it a graver im- 
port than attaches to the mere temporary success of the 
swindle in abstracting money from the credulous. It has 
_ succeeded, in that state, if not in others, in poisoning the 
fountains of law and justice. It has enlisted in its service 
one ex-governor of the commonwealth who has heretofore 
stood high in the councils of his party, and has, by the 
vulgar but potent use of money corrupted the legislature. 
It appears by the reports of the Iron Hall, that no less than 
six thousand dollars of that concern’s money went for legis- 
lative expenses in Massachusetts. Doubtless others of these 
endowment orders put money into the same hole, one which 
has no bottom and which absorbs more and more each year. 
It is of comparatively little account that men lose their 
money to sharpers. A fool and his money are soon parted, 
but it is of great importance that our legislators and public 
men should not join the plunderers and share in the booty ; 
that the laws which should be made for the protection of 
the simple and ignorant and against the unscrupulous, are 
not turned into engines for despoiling the poor and honest 
and enriching the knaves. There are few sadder chapters 








in the history of Massachusetts legislation than are de- 
veloped in this endowment business. And when Governor 
Robinson lent his name, with all his years of public service 
behind him, he had not the poor excuse of the pettifogging 
lawyer to save him from the shame and disgrace of his 
position. His public life should have been something to 
guard from dishonor and not something to barter for money. 
Any lawyer could have represented these orders before a 
legislative committee, but not every lawyer could go before 
the committee bearing with him a reputation given by the 
trusting commonwealth which has been thus basely be- 
trayed. 





WE shall have to be a little more explicit if we are to 
expect the Spectator to understand our position on a com- 
pulsory classification of hazards. Atleast our contemporary 
affects to misunderstand us, and to believe that our reasons 
for opposition are, that the ‘‘ veterans do not want it and 
the amateurs do not deserve it,” and this, too, in the face of 
our distinct statement that we had said nothing of the kind 
and meant nothing of the kind. The wreckers along the 
shore used to hang out false lights to lure mariners to their 
destruction, and we believe that any classification of fire 
hazards would be a false light, and that the innocent under- 
writer who should attempt to guide his course by it would 
meet with shipwreck. We do not believe that a classification 
of hazards from past experience of losses is of any practical 
value in fire insurance. Our contemporary says: ‘' We 
have urged voluntary classification in the Spectator for 
years, but without avail.” That is because underwriters 
know how useless such a classification would be, and news- 
paper writers may go on urging until the end of time, and 
underwriters will not spend time and money in doing what 
they know to be useless. The National Board tried it some 
years ago, and the result was a mass of unmeaning statis- 
tics, which if they were ever put to any use by any one, 
may possibly account for the fact that so few companies 
make money. Our contemporary says that “it.is inevit- 
able in the course of events that, sooner or later, an attempt 
will be made to regulate rates by statute.” We do not 
know what is meant by ‘‘an attempt,” but if it is that any 
law will be passed fixing rates for fire insurance, we think 
it will be done when we roll the wheel of progress backward 
for one or two centuries, and that we shall at the same time 
regulate the price of corn and potatoes. And when that 
time comes we shall have the reign of the commune and 
shall confiscate charters and assets as well. We do not 
read the signs of the times through the same glasses worn 
by the Spectator. We do not think that foolishness is 
increasing in the earth. But if it is, why should under- 
writers rush upon a fate which they deplore? Why assist 
in riveting the chains which the Spectator thinks are already 
being forged ? 





Tur Insurance Herald, in its notes from Indiana, pub- 
lishes the complaint:of W. B. Seward, who appears to be a 
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stockholder in an electric light plant at Bloomington, in 
which there was a fire, and on which there was insurance 
with the eighty per cent. co-insurance clause. Mr. Seward 
gives the following figures of the settlement : 


Cash value of property insured, according to an expert inventory. .$8,168 &5 


A MOUNE OF PONCIES 4.55.05 ice pe oes scelete Cigale viele oe ereTacele tin ieehien pclae eee niente 6,000 00 
Tioss) as admitted: by aAgiusters .aaeese er eon cece cee renner 4,743 82 
Amount insurance companies Offer tO Pay.........secrseceessccucees 2,648 82 


Mr. Seward, if there is such a man, has either willfully or 
ignorantly given to the Indiana paper a misstatement. No 
such adjustment is possible with the facts as they are here 
stated and we are surprised that the Herald should have given 
currency to those figures without any attempt to set their 
author right. There is here over seventy-three per cent. of 
the value insured and the deficiency for which the owners 
are co-insurers is less than seven per cent. Seven per cent. 
of the loss is $332, and the insured is entitled to the loss as 
adjusted, less that amount, or $4,412. We have seen this 
adjustment copied into other papers as an example of the 
working of the eighty per cent. co-insurance clause. It is 
really an example of the work of the great American liar. 
‘The co-insurance clause ought at least to have a fair chance 
in the columns of insurance journals. It is doubtful though 
whether this policy was written with eighty per cent. co- 
insurance. Electric light plants, we understand, are only 
written with a full co-insurance clause. In that case the 
companies would have paid a little over $3,500, being 
seventy-three and one-half per cent. of the whole. 





In another cojumn of this issue, we print the paper read 
by Mr. Marsh at the annual meeting of the American Social 
Science Association at Saratoga last week. It would be 
unfair to Mr. Marsh to hold him to the strict accountability 
which would be charged to one who had deliberately chosen 
this theme and had had time allotted him in which to pre- 
pare. He was acting as a substitute and had but a short 
time for preparation and the result is not what the subject 
demands, namely a careful examination of both the princi- 
ples underlying state supervision, its history and the results 
which have attended its exercise. To make this examina- 
tion and put it into words would require time, and very 
probably more space than would be alloted to it in a social 
science meeting. The case of the Eclectic, which Mr. Marsh 
selects for comment, it seems to us contains much food for 
thought and material for literary treatment. It appears 
that in this case, the state insurance department was—no 
doubt with the best intentions—a party to the despoiling of 
the policy-holders. A receiver was appointed for the 
Kclectic early in September, 1873. It had done no new 
business for some months, during which the managers had 
been engaged in a struggle, not to save the helpless, but to 
save the worthless—namely themselves. Unless their state- 
ment of December 31, 1872, was a false one, the company 
had ample assets at that time to protect all its policies, but 
it could not protect both policy and stockholders. The 
obligations of policy-holders and the cash and United States 
bonds, were enough, without the other assets, to pay every 
dollar of the company’s policy obligations. United States 
5-20 bonds to the amount of $113,875 were in the hands of 
the insurance department. The superintendent exchanged 
them for mortgages upon unproductive and unimproved 
suburban real estate at prices which brought, in the final dis- 
tribution, after nearly fourteen years of litigation, about 
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sixty thousand dollars. Doubtless a large part of the assets 
were dissipated in a suit between the receiver and the super- 
intendent about who should distribute them, which suit 
was carried to the Court of Appeals and decided eight years 
after the failure. We cannot find from the reports that the 
receiver ever paid anything except expenses. Before he got 
hold of the assets the cash had disappeared, about $32,- 
000,—the superintendent had let go of the bonds, the agents 
appear to have gobbled a large sum, and the death claims 
had increased out of all proportion to the business. Alto- 
gether the history of the Eclectic is an interesting chapter 
in state supervision in New York, and its conduct after the 
receiver took hold of it was such as to put the circumlocu- 
tion office to blush. We wish that Mr. Marsh had recited 
the whole thing at length in Saratoga. He would not need 
to have argued for or against the interference of the state 
to protect the helpless. He could have told it feelingly, too, 
as he was a stockholder and lost all of his venture. And 
then we should like to hear from the ‘ helpless widows or 
orphans” who waited fourteen years to get from the pro- 
tecting hands of the state about twenty per cent. of their 
claims against a company that had been wrecked by the 
failure of the state to keep a trust which it had compelled 
them to put into its hands, Policy-holders in New York 
and Connecticut life insurance companies have reason to 
bless, with a left handed biessing, the protecting care of the 
state. 


THE American Hachange and Review publishes, in its 
current number, the correspondence between Mr. Wagner, 
the president of the Philadelphia Underwriter’s Associa- 
tion, and Mr. Martindale, the representative of the Trades 
League, regarding the increase of rates for fire insurance 
and the co-insurance clause. Mr. Martindale said that the 
members of the Trades League almost unanimously pro: 
tested against the twenty per cent. advance in rates, against 
the adoption of the co-insurance clause, against unintelligent 
inspections, and hinted that the remedy for these abuses 
might be in organizing a new company. This was the - 
burden of Mr. Martindale’s second letter in response to 
one from Mr. Wagner asking what the league wanted. 
To it Mr. Wagner replied: 


I gather from your letter that the members of the league object— 
First—To the twenty per cent. advance in rates, I explained to you in 
my letter of 2’th ult. that. this advance was necessary because of the con- 
dition of the business, which condition I explained to you at great length. 
L also advised you that the advance was a temporary measure until our 
schedule and standards were revised, and that we now haye eight commit- 
tees at the work of revision; about half the schedules are finished and in 
use, and T hope that the others will be within sixty days at the latest. lalso 
advised you that schedules would be applied to individual risks, rating them 
as found, and in such rating the flat advance of twenty per cent. would dis- 
appear: I trust that the restatement of the matter will dispose of this 
objection, and, as the flat advance will disappear in the manner provided 
for, no further action seems necessary. 
Second—I gather from your letter that some of your members object to 
the co-insurance clause. Referring to my letter of the 27th ult., you will find 
that subject treated from an underwriter’s standpoint. The insurance com- 
panies, IT think, ure averse to making any change, and I have noticed from 
the publications in the newspapers that gentlemen connected with the 
Trades League acknowledge the equity of the clause; in fact, members of 
your committee have been quoted as speaking of the injustice of charging 
the same rates whether the insured carries a large or small percentage of 
insurance as compared to values: this injustice is removed by this clause. 
Third—You say ‘‘a large number object to the unintelligent inspections 
by which they have been, as they believe, unjustly and arbitrarily rated.” 
I think your members are in error about this. We believe that our in- 
spections are made with intelligence and great care, and as an earnest of 
such belief L will agree to give my personal attention to any and all cases 
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of such “unintelligent ’’ inspection as you will be pleased to call to my 
notice. Meanwhile, I would again refer you to my letter of the 27th ult., 
which gives in detail the plan already providea for in cases where the 
ratings are claimed to be unjust. 

I note your remarks in which you say, ‘‘ We are anxious to get the best 
protection ”’ ‘‘ at the lowest price consistent with safety and at a profit to 
the companies conducting the business,” and that you ‘‘have no anxiety 
whatever to enter the field as a competitor without all other means of ob- 
taining relief, etc., etc., should fail.’’ I am satisfied that on further con- 
sideration you will agree with me that the first objection you speak of is 
now in process of being obviated, that members of your own household, 
including members of fyour committee, acknowledge the equity of the 
co-insurance clause which is treated of in your second; and that thirdly, we 
must be the judges of the capacity and intelligence of our own inspectors, 
but at the same time we are anxious to correct errors, if any are made, and 
will do so when informed of them, 

It would be foolish for the underwriters to object to any citizen taking 

such steps as he saw proper for the purpose of organizing a new insurance 
company; it isa perfectly legal act, and the manner of proceeding is laid 
down very clearly in the statutes. The insurance companies, so far as I am 
able to learn, have no objection to a new company. 
It seems to us that in this letter the underwriter’s case is 
very plainly and clearly stated, and with dignity as well. 
There is always a great deal of talk about unintelligent in- 
spection and unfair adjustments, but in the course of some 
twenty years of more or less intimate connection with these 
matters, we are satisfied that the talk is itself unintelligent 
and unfair. We do not suppose that underwriters are all 
saints, we know that they are not all sages, and there is 
probably a percentage of both foolishness and knavery in 
the business, but on the whole it is carried on with in- 
telligence and honesty of purpose. Another thing should 
be noted, and that is that there is little or no complaint 
about fire insurance in comparison with the great number 
of persons with whom it comes in contact. The business is 
done, the premiums collected, and losses paid without the 
slightest friction and without a murmur of discontent. 
Occasionally some one who wishes to pose as a commit- 
teeman, or who has a fancy that he has a real grievance 
against some company, or who wishes to act the part of a 
public reformer, arises and makes himself heard about the 
abuses in fire insurance. He is the man we all hear from, 
and we imagine that the earth is trembling and that the 
human race is listening awe struck to his noise. It is not 
doing anything of the sort, but is quietly going on its way 
regardless of his vaporings. 











facts and Opinions. 


THE city and state business of the underwriters and 
American insurance companies, of Wheeling, has been re- 
insured in the Phoenix of London, the contract for the deal 
taking effect September 1. All the outside business goes to 
Citizens of Toledo, which was some time ago re-organized 
from the charter of the old Cincinnati company bearing its 
name. Secretary Paull, of the Underwriters, who becomes 
the West Virginia general agent of the Phenix of London, 
has sent out a circular on the subject, a portion of which 
reads as follows: ‘‘ After re-insuring the city and state 
business of the Underwriters and American insurance com- 
panies in the Phenix of England, we were accordingly 
desirous to dispose of the outside business as speedily as 
possible. We received a proposition from Messrs. Runck & 
Co., of Toledo, Ohio, which, after investigation and finding 
that the said company’s policies have been taken on the best 
business in Cincinnati, and they giving us an indemnifying 
bond, we re-insured the outside business with them with the 


understanding that where the Citizens policies were not 
satisfactory they were to refund the return premium on the 
Underwriters and American policies.” 


A NORWICH dispatch to the New Haven Register says of 
the newly elected treasurer of the New York Life insurance 
company : 


He came to this city from a Massachusetts town about thirty years ago 
and began life as a bookkeeper at a small salary for Day & Turner, who then 
manufactured axe handles in the building in Greenville where Col. William 
C. Mowry makes steam heaters. Mr. Gibbs now enjoys the reputation of 
being a millionaire and has made his wealth by his own unaided efforts. 
He lives in elegant style here with his wife and daughter, and is a promi- 
nent member of the Broadway Congregational Church. Mr. Gibbs is popu- 
lar with the large number of leading business men and manufacturers who 
deposit at his bank. He is always easy of approach, and his advice is ever 
sound on financial matters. It is reported that he has been offered a posi- 
tion with the New York Life insurance company at a salary of $25,000. At 
present Mr. Gibbs spends part of each week in New York city attending to 
his private business. The directors of the Thames Bank do not care to part 
with Mr. Gibbs’ services, and will probably endeavor to make some 
arrangement that will allow him to look after the bank’s business. The 
bank pays a dividend of ten per cent. and a force of nine clerks are 
employed. 





A NUMBER of members of the American Protective League 
of Boston have secured the issuance of a temporary injunction 
against that concern. This isa five-year assessment endowment 
scheme, three years old, and has a benefit fund of partially 
doubtful assets, aggregating under $105,000 to meet obliga- 
tions amounting to $2,781,000. The expenses of the order 
have been enormous and have been largely incurred towards 
influencing legislation last spring. Among its officers is Mr. 
Olmstead, of the Massachusetts Home, who was very active 
in fighting anti-endowment legislation at that time, and 
whose right to vote was challenged by Mr. Bennett on account 
of his connections. Another officer, Mr. Purman, tried to cor- 
rect Insurance Commissioner Merrill on certain points when 
the latter testified against endowmentism before the legisla- 
tive insurance committee, which attempt ended in Mr. Pur- 
man’s entire discomfiture. 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER MERRILL has been interviewed 
in relation to the proposal of Mr. Somerby to resuscitate the 
Tron Hall and said that it was sheer nonsense and wind on 
the part of Mr. Somerby : 


There is no chance of his or anybody else resurrecting the Iron Hall. It 
isas dead now asa door nail. The fact is, the people who have been and 
are now identified with it have lost confidence in it by this latest showing 
up of the order. He may be able to get some fools to go in for a resuscita- 
tion of the Iron Hall, but you can depend on it that the bottom is knocked 
out. The end has not only come for this order but for all the endowment 
orders now existing. The only thing that encouraged them was the fact 
that the father of them all, the Iron Hall, was in existence and had been 
for ten years. They said, if the Iron Hall can do this, why cannot we? 
The fraternal societies, like the Royal Arcanum, American Legion of Honor 
and Knights of Honor, will feel the effect of the fail of the Iron Hall, but 
it will be only temporary and such organizations will weather it all right. 





THE Insurance World says that it is in receipt of some- 
thing less than a ton of literature, type-written and printed, 
the burden of which goes to prove the stainless character, the 
childlike purity and the exalted business ability of Charles H. 
Unverzagt, of Baltimore and New York, present headquarters 
at No. 8 Union square, inthe latter city. ‘* You have contin- 
uously shown a virulent desire to say the worst about me that 
you possibly could,’? says Mr. Unverzagt, ‘‘and I believe 
without any investigation or other knowledge of the facts 
than you have got from prejudiced sources. Now, if you are 
disposed to act fairly, you will accord my statements publica- 
tion also.”?> The World does not seem disposed to accept Mr. 
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Unverzagt’s offer, probably because it believes that the worst 
it could say of Mr. Unverzagt would be mild compared with 
his deserts. 





HERE is another stanza of the Mutual Life’s Jubilee Ode, 
which is still ‘*‘ to be continued :”’ 


Life insurance is a flower, 
It is the flower of the tombs! 
There must be griefs, of course, and glooms 
Before it spreads itself over ! 
But when others have fallen away, 
It remains alone of the lot! 
It fears no wind, has no decay! 
Sweet flower! true forget-me-not ! 





THE American Hachange and Review says of the new 
volume of the Insurance Cyclopedia : 


The two great requisites in a work of this character, viz., completeness 
and condensation, are fulfilled. As the editorisin touch with the insurance 
incidents of each year, he makes note fully, though as a rule compelled 
rather to make items than present statements, or narratives, or reproduce 
in extenso. Under the title Policy Forms, and in other instances, however, 
the text is either complete or of ample illustrative citation. The work is 
interesting, and valuable as a compend, being trustworthy. 





AN important meeting of the Underwriters Association of 
Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska will be held at the Elms, 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., September 20, and will probably hold 
over for several days. Among the features will be an address 
on insurance law by Judge Martin, dean of the Missouri 
State University ; a talk on electricity and electric lighting 
by Professor Blake, of the Kansas University, and black- 
board exercises by H. C. Clarkson. 





THE Gosenhoppen Mutual Fire and Storm insurance com- 
pany, a Pennsylvania mutual, has been compelled to levy an 
assessment of one mill on its $11,000,000 of insurance in force 
to cover losses by lightning during the past summer. Ata 
mneeting of the company, areport was presented showing that 
fifteen barns insured in the company were destroyed by fire 
within the past few months, the loss in each instance being 
due to lightning. 


A FIRE among the dressing frames of the Roxbury, 
Mass., Carpet Co., was promptly extinguished by sprinklers, 
August 29. This was a particularly good illustration of 
efficient sprinkler service, as the fire started in a very in- 
flammable environment when nobody was by, and caused only 
a very slight loss. 


THE Metropolitan Life insurance company has printed on 
a convenient card, so that it can be tacked up for reference, 
the instructions given by the health department of New York 
City for avoiding and treating cholera. The Travelers in- 
surance company has also published some medical advice 
upon the same subject. 





THE superior court at Boston Wednesday appointed H. 
EK. Turner receiver of the Union Endowment Order. The 
order has 16,000 members and a fund of $42,000. The pick- 
ings willbe meagre. Mr. Turner is president of the (co-opera- 
tive) Atlas Accident Insurance Company of Boston. 


JUDGE CHESTER TILDEN of Willimantic, Conn., who died 
August 30, was the local agent of several fire insurance com- 
panies. He was sixty-six years old and a prominent democrat. 








_ THE New England Insurance Exchange begins its fall 
meetings to-day with a number of important matters re- 





quiring attention, such as the universal mercantile schedule, 
co-insurance, conditions at Haverhill, and the usual accumu- 
lations of work held in abeyance during the summer. 


KESIAH RANDALL died at Mattapoisett, Mass., last week, 
aged 103. It has been said that the world has advanced as 
much since 1820 as it did from the creation to 1820. The 
development of insurance during her life is certainly one of 
the points that give color to this theory. 





WHEN the additions to the Mutual Life’s building in New 
York are completed, the Insurance Club is to oceupy the two 
upper stories, aud will have very pleasant quarters. We un- 
derstand that the employes of the Mutual will join the club. 





J. J. HI, president of the Great Northern Railway 
recently gave his check for $136,350, in full payment of an 
insurance policy of $100,000 on his life and an annuity of 
$12,500, beginning ten years hence. 





THE fire report of Kanas City for the month of August 
shows sixty-eight fires; losses, $7,052 on an insurance of 
$186,600; causes: gasoline, twenty-two ; unknown and incen- 
diary, eleven. 


Ir is reported from the Northwest that W. C. Bredenhagen 
of St. Paul, general agent of the Milwaukee Mechanies, had 
been appointed general agent of the Allemannia of Pittsburg 
as well. 





NINETEEN of the principal English fire insurance offices 
interested in the recent fire in Newfoundland lose close upon 
£1,000,000, an average of nearly £50,000 for each company. 





CHARLES LYMAN CASK, western manager of the London 
Assurance Corporation, has begun the publication of a 
company paper which he ealls London Notes. 


THE second batch of ratings under the new schedule at 
Louisville has been promulgated. It covers the retail district 
on Market street. 


MONDAY next is appointed by the referee to take and 
settle the accounts of the receiver of the Star Fire insurance 
company. 


A NEW schedule on sugar houses is soon to be promulgated 
by the New Orleans Compact Commission. 








ersonals. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


The Fidelty and fesgueaty A J. J. Benson, resident manager for Virginia and 
North Carolina, with headquarters at Richmond; John A. Herndon 
formerly local agent, Danville, transferred to Richmond as resident 
agent for all departments; John E. O’Donnell, appointed special agent 
of the accident department at Syracuse, N. Y., and J. H. Leedham 
appointed special agent of the company at Philadelphia, Pa. 





Alexander Loeb, a prominent insurance agent in Chicago, committed 
suicide last week by shooting himself in the head. He was supposed 
to be mentally unbalanced from the effects of sunstroke. 


Messrs. Dutton & Bailey of San Francisco, have been appointed general 
managers for the Pacific department of the Insurance Company of 
North America, succeeding Thomas A. Mitchell, deceased. 


Mr. D. A. Kelly, who has been assistant superintendent of the Metropolitan 
Life insurance meaeten § at Greenpoint, has been promoted as super- 
intendent of the South Pittsburg district. : 
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SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENTS OF FIRE AND FIRE-MARINE INSURANCE COMPANIES DOING BUSINESS IN GEORGIA. 


(Figures Compiled for THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER from the Official Statements made to the Governor, June, 30, 1892.) 
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Total | Li ait Net Net oy 
(e) iabilities e e Received Total Unpaid 
Assets Except | Surplus Cash from In- | Total Loss Divi . ee 
COMPANIES. \ 3 Cash OSS@3 vidends| Expenses Cash Losses 
June 30 Surplus | June 30, | Premiums! terest and ee Paid. Paid i g - : 
1892. ’ | June 30, 1892. Received. | Invest- | Received. bs ae lie Spee, etry 
1882, - ments. ; ; 
> wae el | 
EP IAGITEOP Ooi Ae soc ska ce veins cecass $10,665,722} $6.939,826| $3,725,898] $1,824,135] $237,254] $2,061,389] $1,151,387 360,000 538.50 > : Onan 
American Fire, Philadelphia... .-. 2... 3,041,681| 2,919,603 122'078| 1,212,032 109,189 +i per 2s : ao7'310] 24,550 “767764 1389604 sear 
American Fire, New York............... 1,632,447 1,388,579 243,868 767,479 30,759 798.238 602,620 20,000 278,665 901.285 147/164 
Atlanta Home, Atlanta.................. 345,552 284.565 60,987 82,244 24,782 107,026 45,415 10,007 56,405 111,827 4,098 
British America, Toronto...............5 785,015 339,817 345,198 276,127 11,692 287,819 LOST GOlivien aman eters 93,898 31 0,664 74.225 
MaledOnIAN. SCOUANG.......... c0.000 eee. 1,499,128] 1 289,963 209,165 1,201,462 14,513) 1,215,975 DOS ATOM Tees «3 451,849 716.321 103,000 
Citizens, New York............. Snape 1,018,696 838,611 180,085 288,058 15,835 303,893 265,594 15,760 80,583 361,937 42'700 
Commercial Union, London........... ..| 3,370,824) 2,430,188 940,641| 1,323,622 57,394] 1,881,016] 1,162,195|............ 456.133] 1,618,328 294°191 
Connecticut Fire, Hartford.............. 2,659,540) 2,063,425 596,115 716,159 58,375 774,534 459,490 40,000 261,217 760,707 149.768 
Continental, New York................5. 5,954,495) 4,269,578) 1,684,917) 1,284,687 136,292} 1,370,979 803,231 10,387 551,909} 1,425,527 263,865 
Delaware, Philadelphia.................. 1,564,281) 1,247,888 316,693 431,327 33,064 464,391 275,124 36,290 166,835 478,249 
Fire Association of Philadelphia......... 4,950,415} 4,113,888} 836,527, 997,528] 124.117] 1,121,640} 748%732| «100000, _—aso9er| 1,204'653 19°90 
German-American, New York........... 5,988,456] 3,596,854] 2,391,602} 1,174,216 262,514] 1,436,730 864,966) 100,000 471,399] 1,486,365 310,000 
Georgia Home, Atlanta............. myx b ty 1 06,807 755,259 261,598 122,966 31,128 154,094 116,359) 9,000 52,76 178,127 25.579 
Girard Fire and Marine, Philadelphia... 1,706,374 1,171,696 534,678 174,503 37.643 212,146 118,382 30 000 60,910 209,292 27,186 
Glen Falls, Glen Falls..............00000 2,058,160 882,839] 1,175,321 307,459 56,819 364,308 147,592 10,000 117,584 275,176 : 
Greenwich, New York. 1,585,207; 1,465,003] 120,204) 775,402} 309,903] 1,085'305| «614.281 10,000] 480532 110/'819] a'r 
COO LET Poa) bed ee 1,623,417 991,533 631,884 535,122 23,231 558,353 890;470licr see oot 232,663 622,133 91.243 
Hamburg-Bremen, Hamburg........... 1,255,570 959,827 295,743 583,136 24,194 607,330 AIS:S5Bh comer sec 188,727 607,580 621560 
Hanover Fire, New York.............665 2,531,946] 2,083,807 448,139 595,408 49,918 640,326 391,686 50,000 149,953 691,639 98'873 
Hartford Fire, Hartford................. 6,659,269] 4,049,366] 2,609,908] 1,674,152 151,536] 1,825,688] 1,102,168 175,000 559,315] 1,886,488 168,966 
Home, New York......... Re ete oe 9,156,231; 7,918,311] 1,237,920) 2,487,241 205,780| 2,693,021] ‘1,776,475 150,000} 1,006,043] 2,932,518 575,011 
Home, Louisiana..............-..+++s0+: 515,482 BiSO12) oc haves 043 139,185 5,440 144,625 ADA OUT oes eee ce 39,812 194,029 15,891 
Imperial, London.............. Ron tase s+++| 1,843,625] 1,076,970 766,655 585,168 29,179 614,347 881200 |Seeiic wires: 224,812 606 102 127,977 
Insurance Company of North America.| 9,020,529 6,978,512 2,042,317 —-2,487:174 198 765} 2,635,939} 2,047,503 180,000 791,629] 3,019,132 309,500 
Lancashire, Manchester...............55 2,663,544) 2,282. 165 381,379} 1,862,698 51.815] 1.414.013) —1,851,916]............ 588,720] 1,940,636 296,356 
SAMs cisco ses ccee cer ces ces 866,541 "440,340 426,201 284.075 13,616 297,691 184,548): <ocp ae oh oi, 109,594 "2047137 83°470 
Liverpool and London and Globe....... 7,574,833| 4,730,281) 2,844,602! 2,526,213 103,988}  2,630.201] 1,958,984]............ 806,256} 2,765,190 495,97 
London Assurance Corporation,........ 2,288,298 1,040,472 1,247,826 789,895 36,502 826,397 COO TTS |iveasisceniates 251,362 851,537 72,456 
London and Lancashire.................. 2,598,036] 1,941,126 656,910} 1,088,806 43,736] 1,132,542 (AR He Se oh BNOL cot 406,680] 1,119,514 188,761 
Macon Fire, Macon, Ga...............6. 147,512 147,376 136 28,393 4,554 32,947 20,863 3,000 13,183 36.046 9,381 
Manufacturers Mutual, Augusta, Ga... sls AAR AEE CORT One 2.594 41 2,635 188 1,269 956 BAIS oe pGuee owe 
Mechanics and Traders, New Orleans... 788,972 720,148 68,829 183,796 35,641 219,437 203,747 17,855 69,783 291,385 46,682 
Merchants, Newark........... Nod eacounee 1,523,951] 1,296,514 227,437 433,651 46,480 480,131 398,824 19,958 161,551 580,333 132,423 
National Fire, Hartford.................. 2,943,140} 2°5838,959 409,181] 1,088,457 67,748] 1,136,205 547,828 50,009) 441,701] 1,039,529 167,265 
Niagara Fire, New York................. 2,043,012) 1,599,672 443,340 850,328 46,775 897,103 775,318 25,000 885,485| 1,685,803 245,430 
North British & Mercantile, Edinburgh.| 3,400,967) 21567169} _1,244;800/ _—_1,154°168 66,254} 1,220,422 BBZ,OIT Cater ek 400,942| 1,268,859 983,888 
EEOC EAEOOTI SL Gs cess ot cuecsecce os 1,626,318} 1,094.720 531,598 564.901 24,500 703,791 AOR: 7A eas fy erie, 251,162 749,886 157,731 
Norwich Union, Norwich................ 1,820,716} —1:198,875 621,841 752,383 30,955 783.338 B17, 090 bi. san tres 0 239,524 757,454 150,243 
Orient, Hartford....... Me iiaioc aves 2,110,544/ —-21005;150 105,394 724,404 45,139 769,543 475,186 30,000 245,587 750,773 159,272 
Pennsylvania Fire, Philadelphia,....... 3,590,960} 2,268,006} 1,827,954 694,604 77,726 772,330 512,372 30,000 266,544 808,916 125,000 
PPEERCISEOOHIVT civics ce vectcsccee sae cee 5,296,311 4,791,296 505,015 1,931,446 67,321 1,998,767 1,238,002 50,000 748,080 2,036,032 296,596 
Phoenix, London........ Pe ede iaiee ees f 2,230,540} 1,710,157 520,383 910,937 33,622 944,559 85-462 |p ame 274,191] 1,079,653 281,113 
ESTERS CS Deen on 5,619,769} 4,382,853} 1,236,915} 1,697,058 126,141] 1,823,195} 1,121,201 140,000 626,586] — 1,887,78; 365,747 
BCS TAVECPOO, ..5. ci enseeZoessesececs 3,221,955} 2,220,210} 1,001,744! —-1,010.812 206,689] 1,217,502 (er EDV econ pboesee 329,933] 1,065,505 166,052 
Rochester German, Rochester........... 919,040 676,632 242,448 244,855 17,180 232,036 162,689 10,000 97,709 270,398 33,660 
Royal, Liverpool...... ota Ree 6,452,274) 4,442,095} 2,010,178] 2.150.661 117,554] 2,268,216} =: 1,599,2561............ 803.922] 2,308,178 470,547 
St. Paul Fire and Marine, St. Paul.......| 2,115,233] 1,413;126 702,106 702.960 28,605 731,566 392,888 30,000 240,010 66,898 94,506 
Scottish Union and National............. 2,118,020 646,520} 1,471,499 431,137 40,846 471,984 361,092 [t enaaenne 129,813 391,745 87,882 
Southern Mutual, Athens, Ga............ 930,232 324,079 606,202 113,848 28,015 141,863 58,498 15,957 32,130 166,587 10,974 
Sun Fire Office, London.................. 2,522,020} 1,842,429 679,598} 1,030,251 43,930) 1,074,182 COL OTA. ree eeu 384,693) 1,076,667 240.045 
United Underwriters, Atlanta.......... 359,941 402,992 1* 0 .5ccceee. 69,208 13,826 83,035 60;466 ieee: oe. ae 41,111 110,578 15,888 
Westchester Fire, New York....... ...| 1,681,250] 1,267,187 414,063 539,758 28,681 568,439 327,474 15,000 233,922 576,396 94,236 
Western, Toronto................ 1,311,914 768,069 543,845 744,212 126,833 871,046 598,445] .......00005 278,212 816,657 98,121 
Williamsburgh City, Brooklyn..... 1,410,024 613,694 596,330 277,555 32,174 309,7: 183,984 24,800 121,209 329,994 34,653 
SRC Rae aoc cas siscioeeinia ac vos eles $154,687,336 |$111,600,065| $4,845,988] $46,300,106] $3,844,693] $50,235,179] $33,230,720} $1,913,833] $17,616,141] $52,759,898] $8,969,944 
* Impaired. 








Daniel W. Kilburn, general agent at Boston of the Connecticut Mutual 


Life insurance company. died Tuesday at his residence, No. 98 


ington Avenue, in that city. 


suffering a long time, caused his end. He leaves a widow. 


Bright’s disease, from which he had been 
Mr. Kilburn 


Hunt- 


of the company he served so well. 


He was a prominent member of 


Park Street Church, in which he filled several offices, and for the past 
twenty years had been a lay preacher in Congregational churches. The 
funeral took place trom Park Street Church Friday morning. The 


was born at Sterling, Mass., October 27, 1831, and came to Boston early 
in life. He taught penmanship at French’s Commercial College for a 
number of years, and in 1866 entered the service of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life as bookkeeper for Edwin Ray, who was at that time 
general agent of the company at Boston. In 1880 Mr. Kilburn quit desk 
and ledger for the more stirring duties of an agent of the company, and 
in 1885 was 3 pepo general agent, which position he retained until 
his death. e was a man of upright character, kindly disposition, un- 
affected geet and dearly beloved by his colleagues, who elected him 
Peosacn of the Boston Life Underwriters Association in 1889. The 

onor was well deserved, reflecting honor upon those conferring it. 
His conception of life was based on “plain living and high thinking,” 
and his ideal views of his vocation made him a particularly fit exponent 





Boston Life Underwriters Association sent a tribute of flowers, and two 
of its members, Messrs. Hodges and Carpenter, acted as pall-bearers. 


B. Rowland Allen, who has been for a number of years the local agent at 
Hartford for the Royal, Hartford, and other companies, has sold out his 
business to Silas Chapman, Jr. 


Mr. Armstrong Maltbie bas resigned the secretaryship of the Alliance to 
take effect September15, He is to become a public adjuster. 


Mr. L. P. Buck of Wilmington, Del., has resigned the agency of the Niagara 
and will represent the Royal. 


E. D. Hall, for many years a prominent agent at Meriden, Conn., is dead. 
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The Landlords of St. Johns. 





(From the Insurance Record, London.) 

Perhaps the last person for whom the average Briton has 
much sympathy to spare is the landowner who has had the 
good fortune to let his land for the erection of ‘‘ desirable 
villa residences’’ or ‘‘ commodious business premises,’’ whose 
few acres have become the site of a prosperous city, and who 
has the satisfactory prospect before him of his leases falling 
in and putting residences and premises in his pocket as a 
substantial bonus upon his annual ground rents. Even the 
British affection for a duke is of little avail against the 
unearned inerement of the West-End squares, and we have 
seen the ‘‘ taxation of ground rents ’’ become the most popular 
feature in a ‘‘ London programme.’’ The letter of a New- 
foundland landowner to the Standard reveals, however, a 
state of affairs in that colony which seems to render even the 
life of a landowner sometimes a sufficiently unhappy one to 
command a share of sympathy. In our comments upon the 
St. John’s fire the landowner was certainly left out of our 
reckoning, but it now appears that he has come out of the 
St. John’s fire almost as badly as the insurance offices. The 
explanation of this is simple enough when the curious 
position of the St. John’s leaseholder is explained. Provided 
there are no fires or sufficient sprinklers the landowner leads 
a life of luxury similar to that which he would enjoy on this 
side the Atlantic; his leases fall in, and villas, premises and 
improvements with them. But in the event of ‘‘damage by 
fire or war’ the leaseholder, it is stated, has the option of 
immediately determining his lease, and of leaving his landlord 
to ruetully contemplate the blackened soil upon which his 
hopes and income were lately staked, and, we presume, to 
make what he can out of the ruins. So far from finding 
himself in possession of an improved ground rent and a 
substantial house property, he finds himself minus the 
property and very probably minus the ground rent. A fire, 
in fact, releases the leaseholder from the responsibility of 
handing over his property intact to his landlord, and even, it 
is alleged, may give him an excellent start in life. We confess 
to some reluctance to accept the assertion that the leaseholder 
is entitled to recover the gvhole amount of insurance upon the 
property without replacing a stick or a stone. To take the 
extreme case of a lease which fell in on the day after the St. 
John’s fire, we find it difficult to believe that the leaseholder 
can claim his £100 or £1,000 of insurance and walk off with 
the money jingling in his pocket to set up a new local 
habitation with less inflammable materials. A contract of 
indemnity can hardly have the effect of indemnifying the 
tenant against his landlord’s loss. If, however, the statement 
of the case should be a correct one, it is clear that the 
Newfoundland leasehold tenure is a wholesale incitement to 
make a bonfire of the city. The story as told by the 
Standard correspondent is to the effect that a large number 
of forty-year leases were on the point of falling in, with the 
result that much of the heavy loss entailed by the St. John’s 
fire will fall on the landowner, while the tenant will console 
himself with the insurance. Whether the condition of affairs 
requires a reform of the law of tenure, or gives an opening to 
an insurance company specially formed to insure landlords 
against their tenants’ fires, must be left for those chiefiy 
eoncerned to settle. But it seems clear that the box outside 
the Mansion House for the sufferers froin the St. John fire 
should contain a special compartment with the inscription, 
‘Pity the poor landlord.” 


The Fall of The Iron Halil. 





(From The Springfield Republican.) 

Some facts of interest to the people of Massachusetts were 
brought out Monday in the trial of the case of the Iron 
Hali—the Indianapolis newspapers call it the ** Iron ‘Haul’ ”— 
which was put.in the hands of a receiver Tuesday. Supreme 
Cashier Davis and Supreme Accountant Walker were wit- 
nesses, and produced some of the warrants on the order's 
treasury which were issued last winter. One warrant, dated 
February 3 of last year, was for $1,800 to be used by Supreme 
Justice Somerby, who was in Boston, ‘‘for legislative ex- 
penses and attorneys’ fees.’’ Another was dated February 25 





of this year, also in favor of Somerby, for $1,082 for legislative 
expenses in Massachusetts and New York. On the next day 
a warrant for $1,000 was issued in the same name and for the 
same purpose, and on February 27 another for a like amount 
was issued for Somerby. April 5 Somberby telegraphed from 
Boston for $500, which he ‘‘ wanted at once,” and the money 
was forwarded to him at the Quincy House by wire. On 
April 30 another $500 was sent to Boston. June 30 Somerby 
telegraphed from Boston for $1,000 more, and got it. 

These dates cover the exact period in which the fortunes of 
the endowment orders were rising and falling in the Massa- 
chusetts legislature. When the February warrants were 
drawn, Edward Atkinson was asking the highly-paid counsel 
of the Tron Hall, before the legislative insurance committee, 
where their principals got the money to pay all the expenses. 
When the other warrants were issued bills to protect the 
orders and bills to outlaw them were being voted down and 
up in the legislature, and charges of bribery were floating 
about, and the house every other day was reversing its action 
of the previous day on these bills, either in cowardly fear of 
punishment from the votes of the orders at the polls, orin the 
venal purpose of getting as much money out of Somerby and 
the others as possible. 

This was the time, too, when Somerby was “jeopardizing 
myself in your interests in Massachusetts’’ and telling of 
‘‘ what a risk there isin lobbying.” It will be seen from the 
testimony brought out at Indianapolis—and the whole truth 
here has not been one-quarter told—that the Massachusetts 
legislators led Somerby a merry pace in the raid on the Iron 
‘‘Haul’s”’ treasury. But whether they got more out of the 
job than did the distinguished persons who acted as Somerby's 
counsel at the state house, will probably never be known. 
There is no question, however, that Somerby and the other 
cormorants of the orders would have made a yet better bar- 
gain for themselves had not these later troubles developed. 
As Somerby wrote from Maine in March, 1891, after “ fixing ”’ 
the legislature : ‘‘An expensive thing, but it will pay in the 
end. Iam proud of the work done. We shall be able to get 
it all back again in good measure.”’ 

Of course after the revelations made of money misappro- 


priated.and a generally shaky condition of the order’s affairs . 


there was nothing for the Indianapolis judge to do but put 
the order in the hands of a receiver, as he decreed Tuesday. 
That means the complete collapse of the concern ; for were its 
assets intact and had nota dollar been wrongfully spent by 
the officers, its liabilities would still be enormously in excess 
of its means to meet them. It necessarily becomes a total 
wreck the minute its machinery is stopped, and those now 
holding certificates will have to be content with getting back 
the money they have paid in, less what has been expended on 
Philadelphia banks, supreme justices and for ‘‘ legislative ex- 
penses.’? But what is to become of those legislators in Mass- 
achusetts who staked their political fortunes on the Iron 
‘‘Haul’’? They have not heard the last, by any means, of 
that disgraceful chapter in the state’s history written on 
Becon hill last winter. 





Mind your Own Business and let the Other Fellow attend 
to his. 
(From the American Exchange and Review.) 





There is decidedly fine sarcasm, and well pointed, in these 
words of President Whiting, of the Orient, in the Insurance 
Post. He says: ‘“‘I have always thought there should be 
three buildings instead of one. 1. A physician's building; to 
learn people how to master disease without sending for a 
doctor. 2. A lawyer’s building ; to educate the people how to 
settle their difficulties without litigation. 3. An insurance 
building ; to educate the people how to construct buildings so 
they need earry but little, if any, insurance,”’ 

Evidently, Mr. Whiting still holds to the old faith that the 
fire insuranee policy is a contract of indemnity and not a con- 
tract to do something else. The insurance protection of the 
value of property as against fire is one thing, the other protec- 
tion of the substance of the property as against fire is quite 
another. Mind your own business and let the fire extinguish- 
er mind his. To indemnify, the fire insurer must have fire 
loss. When the fire preventer shall put a stop to all confla- 
gration, there will be no more occasion for the fire insurer and 
his day will be over. If the conditions of conflagration 
existed to-day as they existed one hundred years ago, with 
the conditions of fire extinguishment as they are at present, 
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the suppression of fire would suppress the fire underwriter. 
Perhaps the fire preventer is coming to take the place of the 
fire extinguisher and fire underwriter—the latter two have 
got along very well together for many years, and properly 
they should depart together. What the fire insurer has to do 
with the first is simply to vate his work according to the 
stage of advanceinent attained, not interfere with it—rate 
until there is no occasion for rating. Correct rating will be 
the best aid he can render to the fire preventer ; the best con- 
tribution he can make to fire suppression and his own extine- 
tion. We repeat the words, ‘‘ his own extinetion.”’ 

The end of all labor at its wisest culmination is the 
superseding of the laborer. The perfect jurisprudence resting 
on the perfect law will dismiss the lawyer, the consummate 
pathology will dismiss the medicine man, the perfect rater of 
fire jeopardy, 7. e. fire risk inspection developed into a science, 
will make the fire preventer ; at the first stage by overcoming 
the combustion, at the second stage by overcoming the 
ignition. Civilization, as it advances, supersedes the instru- 
ments and expedients of barbarisin. 

The words ‘‘most fires are preventable,’ as applied to 
Reet conditions, are doubtless very foolish, but there is 

ruth at their basis. When it costs less to prevent fires than 

to allow their occurrence, fires will be prevented. Possibly, 
at present, the simple money cost to avert the present $140,000- 
000 of annual fire loss in the United States would be 
$300,000,000 apart from the results of restrictions and sur- 
veillance impeding freedom and production. 

Mr. Whiting’s three buildings are just now very humorous 
structures—possibly one day they will be built, but not of 
brick or stone or boards. Then—just think of the bliss of it 
—the fire-waste howler will be heard no more; but then the 
economist will be deprived of a standard of comparison, as he 
will be no longer able to say that the cost of wear, tear and 
misuse is a hundred times greater than the cost of fires. 


National Association of Life Underwriters. 





The third annual convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters will be held in New York city beginning 
September 21. The following list of delegates which we find 
in the Jndicator, and have supplemented with later returns is 
all that are so far reported : 


Baltimore Life Underwriters Association—Henry P. God- 
dard, Mutual Benefit ; H. B. Meigs, tna; F. C. Nicodemus, 
Connecticut Mutual; Frank Markoe, Penn Mutual; W. G. 
Obertueffer, New England Mutual. 

Boston Life Underwriters Association—S. M. Hedges, 
Mutual Benefit; N. A. Plympton, Penn Mutual; N. Warren, 
Equitable ; W. F. Bache, Northwestern Mutual ; J. T. Phelps, 
National Life. 

Chicago Life Underwriters Association—W. D. Wyman, 
Berkshire Life; J. K. Stearns, Connecticut Mutual; Charles 
Weidenfeller, Metropolitan Life; B. V. Hubbard, Penn 
Mutual; J. W. Janney, Provident Life and Trust. 

Cleveland Life Underwriters Association—S. 8. Saffold, 
Provident Life and Trust; Frank L. Ford, State Mutual; C. 
E. Lawton, Mutual Life; P. W. Ditto, Travelers; E. W. 
Christy, United States Life. 

Indiana Life Underwriters Association—D. B. Shideler, 
Equitable; E. A. P. Haynes, #itna; Jacob Frankel, Michi- 
gan Mutual; C. 8S. Warburton, Massachusetts Mutual; I. M. 
Jones, Washington. 

Kansas Life Underwriters Association—L. L. Higgins, 
Washington; John E. Lord, Mutual; E. W. Poindexter, 
Northwestern; C. J. Gore, Connecticut; L. C. Bailey, 
Provident Savings. 

Lite Insurance Association of the Carolinas—J. D. Church, 
New York, Charlotte, N.C ; J. R. Lindsay, Mutual, Yorkville, 
8S. C.: John C. Drewry, Mutual Benefit, Raleigh, N. C.; M. L. 
Bonham, Union Centra], Columbia, 8. C. 

Life Insurance Association of New York—Tilden Blodgett, 
Equitable Lite; L. Spencer Globe, Mutual Benefit; H. A. 
Appelius, New York Life; Robert I. Murray, Provident Life 
and Trust ; John F. Collins, Prudential. 

Life Underwriters Association of Eastern New York—D. L. 
Boardman, Mutual Life, Troy ; William H. Haskell, Equit- 
able Life, Albany; A. A. Dayton, Connecticut Mutual, 
Albany; TT. J. Willliams, Penn Mutual, Albany; D. H. 
Ayers, New York Life, 'Troy. 


Louisiana Life Underwriters Association—T. H. Bowles, 
Mutual Life: Max Braun, W. R. Haile, Garrett Brown. 

Maine Life Underwriters Association—J. W. Fitzpatrick, 
Mutual Life, Portland; W. H. Anderson, New York Life, 
Portland; H. N. Fairbank, Connecticut Mutual, Bangor: J. 
Putnam Stevens, Massachusetts Mutual, Portland; James 
Sinkinson, Union Mutual, Portland. 

Michigan Life Insurance Agents Association—A. F. R. 
Arndt, Berkshire Life ; Chas. P. Russell, Connecticut Mutual; 
D. A. Pierson, Htna; Jay Bassett, New England Mutual; S. 
L. Houghton, State Mutual. 

Minnesota Life Underwriters Association—H. L. Shephard, 
Mutual Benefit, Minneapolis; 8. D. Wilkes, Equitable, St. 
Paul; J. W. Smith, Provident Life and Trust, St. Paul; R. 
Hurd, Washington Life, St. Paul; Lindsey Webb, State 
Mutual, Minneapolis. 

Nebraska Life Underwriters Association—M. L. Roeder, 
National Life; H. D. Neeley, O. H. Jeffries, Ira D. Mapes, 
W.S. Wilson, Omaha. 

New Hampshire Life Underwriters Association—C. S. 
Parker, AXtna; C. E. Staniels, Connecticut Mutual: W. M. 
Morgan, Northwestern Mutual: G. A. McKellar, New York 
Life, Coneord; C L. Meloon, Union Mutual, Nashua. 

New Jersey Life Insurance Association—Edward E. Sill, 
National Life; Geo. F. Hadley, Brooklyn Life; C. D. Pane, 
Northwestern Mutual; C. C. Herrick, tna Life; J. ©. 
Hisele, Equitable Life. 

Philadelphia Association of Life Underwriters—William 
H. Lambert, Mutual Life; H.C. Lippincott, Penn Mutual; 
Daniel A. Keys, Mutual Benefit; Richard Fisher, Washing- 
ton; H. O. Chapman, Connecticut Mutual. 

Pittsburg Life Underwriters Association—Henry ©. Avers, 
Northwestern Mutual; James C. Biggert, Penn Mutual; F. T. 
Luck, Mutual Benefit; Benjamin H. Lightfoot, Provident 
Life and Trust ; and M. H. Dermitt, New England Mutual. 

St. Louis Life Underwriters Association—A. B. Denton, 
Connecticut Mutual; T. D. Kimball, Washington Life; M. 
W. Leet, Provident Life and Trust; Harry May, Equitable 
Life, and Frank Block, New York Life. 

Texas Life Underwriters Association—J. B. Day, Washing- 
ton, San Antonio; Edwin Chamberlin, Mutual Life, San 
Antonio; I. Reinhardt, Manhattan, Dallas; Hunter Craig 
Croft, Mutual Benefit, Dallas; D. A. Dyer, Mutual Life, 
Dallas. 

Vermont Life Underwriters Association—W. H. 8S. Whit- 
comb, Equitable, Burlington: J. H. Wellman, Connecticut 
Mutual, Burlington; A. P. Childs, New York Life, Brattle- 
boro; C. F. R. Jenne, Mutual Life, Brattleboro; A. D, Tenny, 
New York Life, St. Albans. 

Wisconsin Life Underwriters Association—D. E. Murphy, 
Northwestern Mutual; H. A. Kinney, Home Life; W. W. 
Macomber, Penn Mutual; Edward Ferguson, Mutual Life ; 
Charles Barker, Manhattan. 

Providence Life Underwriters Association—Robert J. 
Gifford, Provident Life and Trust ; John F. Huntsman, Mut- 
ual Benefit: J. K. Voshell, John Hancock Mutual; W. H. 
McHale, New England Mutual; L. G, Sherman, Columbia 
Mutual. 


A Good Letter on Classification. 


(From the Commercial Bulletin.) 





The discussion initiated by ‘‘Groper”’ and ‘* Xanthus”’ 
is of such interest that perhaps you will accept a few para- 
graphs from this side of the Continent. One would imagine 
from the score of recent articles upon combined classification 
that it is only necessary for the general fire officers in New 
York to draw off a sort of trial balance from the classification 
record of each, send to the state departments, and by the 
simple processes of addition (to obtain total premiums and 
losses) and division (to find the average cost of each class) 
to at once arrive at the goal which all true students of fire 
underwriting would fain reach. Nothing could be more 
fallacious. At least fifteen different classifications of hazards 
are prescribed for Pacific coast agencies, with thirty-five 
offices still to hear from, and these vary from four to 179 
in the number of headings and divide the field (when segre- 
gated at all) into from two to seven districts. Some divisions 
merely include city of San Francisco and country, some follow 
the state lines, while the German offices are in the front rank, 
with divisions corresponding to the efficiency of fire protec- 
tion in towns. ‘To set aside these and the remaining systems 
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and substitute a standard classification scheme for the whole 
country would require a committee of equal ability to that 
upon the universal mercantile schedule and many more than 
five proofs. For it would be of more importance to satisfy 
the heads of companies, who may be presumed to understand 
their business as well as ordinary mortals can hope to, than 
to obtain a resolution of approval at the annual convention 
of insurance superintendents. 

Perhaps your correspondents are not fainiliar with the de- 
tails of classification, and may not éven know that under- 
writers with some reputation beyond their own fields have 
been known to open their classification books before the in- 
quiring student and tell him to help himself for all the good 
the figures will do him. If the fire business of the United 
States were practically controlled by twenty-five stock com- 
panies there might be some hope of emulating the Life com- 
panies in tabulating experience, notwithstanding the advan- 
tage aceruing to the latter. by the restriction of business to 
healthful lives. But the views of fire underwriters differ so 
widely that it is impracticable to agree upon probibited lists, 
and the variance in lines accepted and retained is greater 
still. For any company to classify its United States business 
in forty-five divisions (in order to report totals to the insur- 
ance departments of as many states) would involve a consider- 
able addition to present expenses, and if done thoughtful 
citizens might doubt the value of a record combining the ex- 
perience of risks in New York and Syracuse, Springfield and 
Lynn, etc., etc. It is useless asking the state departments to 
agree upon uniform blanks—after twenty-one years we have 
not even uniform annual statements. 

Recent writers upon classification devote the most of their 
articles to the recording of premiums and losses by classes of 
hazards, leaving us to infer that the causes of fires are a 
secondary consideration. But the objectors among under- 
writers are apt to urge this feature as a fatal weakness, alleg- 
ing that losses of dwellings, caused by saloon exposures, 
should be charged to the latter class, and stumbling in turn 
at the problem presented by a plaining mill destroyed by an 
adjoining dwelling. The classification committee of the Fire 
Underwriters Association of the Pacific considers it possible 
to deal with the exposure hazard scientifically, but only be- 
cause a uniform tariff is in force throughout this field, under 
which all policies on the same risk bear the saine rate. 

It is not intended to throw cold water upon combined 
classification in theory, for the writer is regarded as some- 
thing of a crank on the subject in his own circle; but if the 
study is to be undertaken at all, it must be done well. The 
time may come when the algebraic formulae of our life 
brethren will pale before the intricate equations of fire 
actuaries ; but it must be brought about, not by well written 
generalities from editorial easy chairs, but by hard mental 
work and repeated efforts in a field for a period, and with such 
an elaborate segregation of risks and localities as will enable 
us to assert with some confidence that the cost of a class has 
been ascertained. And even then we must add for the ex- 
pectancy of large conflagrations. 

It may be assumed at the outset that large companies will 
not set aside the work of years under their own systems for 
something crude or untried, and the success of combined 
classification is not likely to come until men have been 
educated for the purpose and a complete, practical system 
elaborated. The difficulties in the way should merely spur 
us to renewed efforts to overcome them. It is to be hoped 
the discussion may produce results of real value to the busi- 
ness. HERBERT FOLGER. 


The Endowment Craze in Massachusetts. 





A member of the Massachusetts house of representatives, 
Mr. Frank P. Bennett, delivered an address on the rise and 
fall of endowment orders in his state, before the American 
Economic Association at Chautauqua, August 27, and we find 
the following report of it in a Providence paper : 


Any person who had occasion to pass through Tremont 
street, Boston, on the evening of Friday, January 30, 1881, 
would have noticed that Tremont Temple was surcharged 
with a demonstrative gathering of people, and that hundreds 
of curious or interested observers were being turned away 
from the doors because of the inability of the great audience 
room to accommodate them. On the platform inside the 
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Temple was a box containing $40,000 in crisp new $100 treas- 
ury notes, and the principal feature of the evening’s pro- 
gramme consisted in giving one of these $100 bills to each of 
400 persons whose payments to the organization giving this 
entertainment aggregated forty-one dollars within the pre- 
vious twelve months. Among other speakers, a lady from 
Cleveland who was announced as the ‘‘state deputy from 
Ohio,”’ and the ‘‘ leading lady of the order,” said: ‘*Cleve- 
land people had to have the Order of the Royal Ark thor- 
oughly explained to them. A one-year order was something 
new. Now we have six months and even four months orders, 
and whether the time will come when we can put in our 
money Monday morning and draw it out Saturday night, I 
ean’t say.’’ ‘To her hearers this last sentence concealed 
behind its doubtful form the pleasing hope that the time 
was near at hand when forty-one dollars put into the hopper 
of one of these orders on Monday morning would grind out 
$100 on Saturday night. 

The order which this lady represented and which thus 
gave $100 for forty-one, with the accompaniments of music, 
oratory, and the acclamations of several thousand people, 
was one of fifty-six assessment endownment associations 
doing a similar business in Massachusetts at that time, while 
201 ‘bond investinment companies’”’ and foreign endowment 
associations were then engaged in an even more brilliant 
system of getting rich quickly in that state. 

The assessment endowment companies were authorized by 
an unfortunate law passed in Massachusetts in 1888, and in 
spite of repeated and urgent efforts to secure their termination, 
the act in question still remains upon the statute books. An 
amendment was adopted in 1890 forbidding the further 
formation of these endowment societies, but fifty-six had 
already been chartered, and although thirty-two have since 
come to grief, Massachusetts, at the present writing, still 
permits the remaining twenty-four to seek new victims within 
her own borders, and to operate in other states under the seal 
of the commonwealth which has chartered them. 

The ‘tendowment eraze’’ reached its height in Massa- 
chusetts during the six months ending June 30, 1891, and on 
that date the fifty-six Massachusetts companies had 265,485 
members, to whom they had promised the enormous aggre- 
gate of $84,810,278. And-as the existing companies were given 
a monopoly by the amendment of 1890 forbidding the 
formation of any further similar corporations in Massachusetts, 
a great number of organizations were chartered in New 
Hampshire and came into Massachusetts with promises of 
the still readier method of acquiring riches, to which I have 
already alluded. Inquiry of the commissioner of corporations 
in the State House at Boston shows that 201 foreign bond 
investment companies and foreign endowment associations 
were registered there in May, 1891. 

By a law enacted June 4, 1891, the bond investment com- 
panies were unceremoniously swept out of Massachusetts and 
were suppressed with equal promptness by their parent state 
of New Hampshire, though not before the ‘‘last man”’ had 
been reached among the victims of several of them. Of the 
Massachusetts endowment societies, the ‘‘ Order of the Royal 
Ark,’’ whose Ohio deputy had said: ‘‘So long as the cradle 
is rocked there’ll be no last man,’’ terminated its active ex- 
istence Sept. 11, 1891, or about seven months after its “‘ leading 
lady’’ had made the remark which I have just quoted. It 
had at one time 17,400 members, and in its early circulars the 
officers informed the naive public that whatever balance was 
left after paying $100 from twenty-four dollars received in 
assessments ‘‘would be carried to the reserve fund.’’ The 
early members were paid $100 each at a cost for endowment 
assessments of thirty-two dollars; the public payments at 
Tremont Temple were $100 at a cost of forty-one dollars 
each, and seven months later the possibility of further pay- 
ments upon a basis attractive to new members had ceased. 
The ‘‘ Friendly Aid Society,’’ the ‘‘Golden Lion,” the ‘‘ Na- 
tional Three Year Benefit Order,’’ the ‘‘ Mutual One Year 
Benefit Order,’ the ‘‘ National Congress of Friends” and 
twenty-six other Massachusetts assessment endowment so- 
cieties followed the ‘‘ Royal Ark”’ into the hands of receivers 
in quick succession, making thirty-two in all which have 
failed. I say thirty-two, but as the number is constantly in- 
creasing, it may now be thirty-three or thirty-four. 

The ‘‘ Order of the Iron Hall,” the pioneer and parent of 
the ‘‘ assessment endowmert associations,’’ was organized in 
Indiana in 1881, and the officers and paid attorneys of this 
corporation have been assiduous and influential in promot- 
ing legislation in favor of the Massachusetts companies, 
whose political support is very important to this Indiana 
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corporation. It was in 1887 that Hon. John K. Tarbox, then 
insurance commissioner of Massachusetts, called the atten- 
tion of the attorney general to the business in which this 
corporation was engaged; and the law officer of the com- 
monwealth affirmed thejillegality ofthe transaction of the Iron 
Hall, and was about to apply for an injunction. But the 
corporation retained ex-Gov. Robinson and other leading 
politicians as counsel before the legislature, and with their 
assistance obtained such legislation as they desired, including 
the now famous or infamous section 8, of chapter 429 of the 
acts of 1888, under which the fifty-six Massachusettss assess- 
ment endowment associations were subsequently organized. 

The principal feature of the Iron Hall has been the pay- 
ment of endowments of $1,060 each to those of its subscribers 
who persist in paying the assessments as levied by the 
supreme officers for a period of seven years. The payment of 
disability and death benefits has been merely incidental, and 
is a service which can be performed far more honestly and 
satisfactorily by the legitimate fraternal or mutual benefit 
associations than by the endowment societies. The obliga- 
tions of the Iron Hall began to mature in 1888, and in the 
four years from that time to the date of its last public state- 
ment, January 1, 1892, it had paid in final benefits to its sick 
and persistent contributors the large sum of $5,791,245 ; and 
the cost to each beneficiary was in the neighborhood of 
$300 for $1,000. 

It would not seem to require a very profound student of 
mathematies to understand that if 1,000 men pay $300 apiece 
into a common treasury, and 300 of them draw out $1,000 
apiece, there exists a deficiency immediately of $700,000 if the 
remaining 700 have each been promised a like sum; and that, 
without making any allowance for the running expenses of 
the association, it requires three and one-third new members 
to pay off one old member at the rate of $1,000 for $300. 
Nearly every school boy is familiar with the old story of the 
blacksmith who agreed to pay a helper one cent the first day, 
two cents the second, four cents the third day, and so on, 
doubling the man’s wages each succeeding day for twenty 
days. ‘The astonished blacksmith found that by this process 
the helper’s earnings amounted to $5242.88 for the twentieth 
day, and to $10,485.75 for the entire twenty days. In this 
generation of an advanced public school system in the United 
States, one would suppose there were enough who have been 
initiated in the mysteries of geometrical progression to suggest 
the impracticability of the Iron Hall system of speculation at 
a glance. 

To those of their critics who are so theoretical as to appeal 
to the rules of simple arithmetic, the managers of the endow- 
ment societies answer that sufficient ‘‘ lapses ’’ may be depend- 
ed upon to insure the success of their enterprises, and more- 
over that they do not promise to limit their assessments to 
any definite ratio of the promised benefits. 

Our whole case against the ‘‘assessment endowment 
societies’? might rest upon the injustice and immorality of 
this deliberate speculation upon the misfortune of those who 
have been encouraged to become members of the associations 
under the banner of fraternity. The hope of large profits 
has induced the victims of these orders to continue the pay- 
ment of their assessments in periods of financial misfortune, 
when grocery bills, house rent, clothing and even food have 
been sacrificed to meet the fees of the endowment association ; 
when sentiments the reverse of brotherly have inspired in 
hearts rent and blinded by poverty the hope of not only say- 
ing the hard-earned pittance entrusted to those associations, 
but of profiting by the “‘lapses”’’ of others crushed out by 
the weight of still greater misfortunes. The attractiveness of 
the assessment endowment associations for new members lay 
in the expectation of receiving two or three or more dollars 
for every dollar;paid in. If the hope of such a result were 
sufficiently reasonable to commend itself to the members who 
are able to continue their payments, then the lapses must 
come mainly from the members who are weak financially, the 
brothers who have fallen by the wayside. If the lapses have 
not been caused by financial distress, but have come from well- 
to-do members, then the hope of securing two or three dollars 
for one has not been sufficiently strong to induce persistence 
n membership by those who are able to continue. The pro- 
moters of the system of ‘‘ lapses’ have found themselves, and 
must continue to find themselves, impaled upon one or the 
other horn of the dilemma just stated. 

The corporation of all these endowment orders usually 
consists of seven persons, popularly or unpopularly known 
as ‘‘Supremes,’’ with no representation as a rule from the 
subordinate lodges. Among the incorporators was generally 
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a well-salaried supreme chaplain, and there was a curious 
admixture of religious pretence in many of their proceedings, 
which ean neither be pleasant nor profitable to describe at 
this time. In the corporations which have already failed 
there has also been a record of thievery and mismanagement, 
which certainly illustrates the unwisdom of a system that 
entrusts such large sums of money to a body of seven men 
who are not responsible in any way to the certificate holders. 

In some of the public meetings of the associations a sup- 
reme humorist seems also to have been employed ; but his 
office must be considered ephemeral and unimportant, since 
we nowhere learn that a supreme humorist has been admitted 
to any such large participation in the profits of the endow- 
ment societies as the supreme chaplain. In the ‘ Order of 
the Golden Lion,’ one of the officers who appeared before 
Justice Allen of the supreme court was asked what position 
he held, and he answered that he was the supreme chaplain 
and that his duty was to open the supreme session with 
prayer. He further stated that his previous occupation had 
been that of a clerk in a grocery store at fifteen dollars per 
week, but that his salary as chaplain was $7,500 per annum. 
As the supreme session of the Golden Lion was held but once 
in two years the cost to the members for this supreme chap- 
lain was $15,000 a prayer. 

I have already taxed your patience by the length of this 
article, and will conclude merely with the suggestion that 
‘¢the endowment craze in Massachusetts,’’? though unique in 
many of its details, is still sufficiently like the ‘‘loan fund ” 
mania in Massachusetts forty years ago, the ‘‘South Sea 
bubble,’’ in Europe 180 years ago, the ‘‘Tulipomania’’ in 
Holland 240 years ago, and to numerous other combined 
speculations and swindles in all generations, to prevent the 
hope that the lesson which it teaches will be permanent, or 
that any historical sketch will be effective in preventing some 
similar delusion in a future generation. In the case of the 
Massachusettss endowment societies it is not enough to say 
that ‘‘the American people like to be humbugged.”’ To the 
greater portion of their victims, connection with these or- 
ganizations has been no joke. They entered into the organi- 
zation seriously, and have witnessed the denouement sadly, 
and the record of financial distress—of poor cash girls and 
washer-women aud mill operatives pinching and denying 
themselves to put money into the purses of men now living 
in splendid residences and driving fine horses, or fleeing to 
more hospitable climes with their ill-gotten gains, while bril- 
liant ex-governors remain behind to defend their operations— 
the record of all this, I say, suggests, not that innocent show- 
man’s maxim, ‘‘The American people like to be humbugged,”’ 
but rather that sadder refrain : 


“ Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.”’ 


State Supervision of Insurance. 





(A paper read by Samuel Marsh, LL. D. at Saratoga, September 1, before 
he American Social Science Association.) 


In the consideration of the subject of state supervision 
of insurance in the brief time that can be reasonably given 
for that purpose it has been thought expedient to limit the 
discussion to the supervision of life insurance companies, 
chiefly for the reason that it is to the helpless that the 
guardianship of the state is especially invoked. As to fire 
and marine insurance the relations of the contracting parties 
partake of the nature of a business agreement as between the 
principals of any other commercial compact and therefore the 
policy-holders are supposed to have sufficient intelligence to 
deal with the problem of insurance as far as it relates to 
themselves without the aid of a bureau of investigation and 
protection at the state capital. Asa very large percentage of 
the life insurance of the country is effected through companies 
chartered by the laws of New York, Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, especial reference is given in this paper to the 
supervisory powers which are a part of the legislative 
enactments of those states. : 

The most pertinent question which confronts the investi- 
gator of this important subject is: Does the state through its 
department of insurance protect? In other words is the 
object attained? And if not should the present enactments 
be modified or repealed or should the matter be taken up by 
the national congress and if possible effectually and forever 
set at rest? 
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An examination of the records of the state of New York | always, and generally upon the poor. The first suggestion 


shows that during the ten years which followed the year 1869, 
some sixteen companies failed and most of them without any 
reference whatever to the insurance department. Among 
them were the Continental, the Security, the Asbury, the 
Craftsmen, the North American, the Universal, the Guardian, 
the Merchants, and the Kelectie (a partial list only) incurring 
a loss of approximately ten millions of dollars—a trust of the 
most sacred character, the dependence of the widow and the 
orphan. 

Let us examine the conditions and particularize as to one— 
the Eclectic. Under the provisions of the law the officers of 
this company deposited with the insurance department of the 
state of New York one hundred thousand dollars. Finding 
the business unprofitable, those interested in the company 
determined to liquidate. Could they have had the benefit of 
the one hundred thousand dollars. they would have been able 
to pay a reasonable return to their policy-holders, which, 
under the disadvantageous conditions of business at that 
time, would have hardly called for adverse comment, but it 
appeared that the state of New York had lost, through ill- 
considered investments the larger portion of the one hundred 
thousand dollars, and the only consolation to the widows and 
orphans was that the state of New York was very sorry. 
Had the insured taken a policy in a company organized 
under the laws of Mississippi or Nevada, in all probability he 
would have had due protection, but not soin New York. It 
would appear from these unfortunate results that there should 
be serious modifications of the existing legislation on the 
subject, especially perhaps in the state of New York. But if 
the law is to be amended the question forcefully arises in 
what way, and to what extent? ‘T'he only answer that can 
readily be suggested is that the protection or rather super- 
vision should be extended to absolute protection against all 
loss, or that the supervision be abolished. There appears to 
be but one way in which the protection can be made absolute, 
and that is by an assignment in case of insolvency to the state 
and the state empowered to carry out the contracts with the 
policy holding claimants, the state to be reimbursed as far 
as possible by a realization upon the assets of the defaulting 
company. Under the present law upon an impairment of the 
reserve upon the Ameriean table the attorney-general is 
called upon by the insurance department to make an appli- 
eation for the appointment of a receiver. The defendant 
company has an opportunity to be heard and the court 
determines the question of insolvency and if adverse to the 
company, forthwith appoints a receiver. 

Mr. Archibald A. Welch of Hartford, Connecticut, in an 
article on legislation regulating impairment presents some 
very clearly expressed observations on the subject and from 
him is quoted the following. Under our present laws 
receiverships are in bad odor. The division of the assets of a 
company among its policy-holders, in proportion to the legal 
reserves on the policies while seemingly just, is, in fact, both 
unjust in principle and productive of the greatest hardsbip in 
practice. The reserve under a life policy is not the inalienable 
property of its holders, but is a pledge of the fulfillment of 
the company contracts with all its policy-holders. This fact 
is recognized by all life insurance companies and when a 
claimant in good health wishes to cancel his contract, his 
interest is deemed to be less than his reserve. 

There seems to be no means under our statutes to abso- 
lutely protect equally all classes of policy-holding claimants. 
Much has been said and written on this subject by able un- 
derwriters, elaborate arguments have been presented by dis- 
tinguished lawyers, and our judges have been often perplexed 
by the consideration of these questions and their decisions 
often conflicting and unsatisfactory. 

Another question often arises: How far leniency should be 
extended to a company honestly managed in times of financial 
depression ? 

The discretionary leeway of five per cent. is suggested to 
meet the possible case of a company which, having gradually 
approached the line of insolvency and at last uprooted the 
cause of its degeneration, finds that a sudden financial crisis 
or the result of past bad management have temporarily re- 
dueed its assets below its liabilities, all conditions being. favor- 
able for a speedy recovery : while the power to apply for a 
receiver at the first crossing of the solvency line, enables the 
state to protect policy-holders of poorly managed companies. 

It would be thought upon the appointment of a conscien- 
tious citizen as a receiver whose duties are defined by statute, 
that the state has done all that could be reasonably expected, 
but in each case of disaster a loss falls upon the innocent 





that arises from the victim is ‘‘I thought that I was protected 
by the state—the agent who induced the taking out of the 
policy said so,’’ and thus the bitter lesson is learned that the 
supervision affords only a partial and uncertain protection. 
The policy-holding claimant is hardly consoled in his loss that 
had it not been for the guardianship of the state he might 
have lost all of his savings instead of a part. he practical 
result is that in eases of disaster the insured gets after many 
years of delay a small percentage of his savings which repre- 
sents the protecting power of the state. 

But it is to the remedy that our thoughts should be 
directed. Would it not be better that the insured should 
have absolute protection or that the insurance policy be re- 
garded as any other contract in which the purchaser makes 
his own investigation and assumes his own risk. 

Much might be said on the subject of the constitutionality 
of a law which would commit the state to the absolute pro- 
tection of the assured. Furthermore the tax payers of the 
state might with reason complain that their money be taken 
to make up the loss necessitated by the failure of an insurance 
company. But by a proper regulation of the insurance de- 
partment by which the commissioner should be under heavy 
bonds to the state and the officers of the insurance companies 
under proper bonds to the commissioner, taken with minor 
cautionary and restrictive regulations not advisable to enter 
into in the present discussion of the matter, the loss to the 
state clearly would be insignificant. 

Lastly the subject of national supervision has been long 
discussed in insurance circles and is deserving of more than a 
passing mention. Serious attention has been ealled to the 
subject during the past few weeks for on July 22, 1892, a bill 
was introduced in the house of representatives by Mr. Pattison 
of Ohio (president of the Union Central Life insurance com- 
pany), and has been referred to the committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce. 

This bill has been carefully drawn and were there no con- 
stitutional objections (a discussion of which must obviously 
be omitted in this paper) its passage would result in a 
moderate improvement on the present systems. 

The disadvantages of the proposed bill are, that in the 
first place no more protection is afforded than under the 
present statutory regulations. True the bill provides that 
the insurance superintendent shall be an officer of the treas- 
ury department of the United States Government and the 
insured may have a halo of sacredness covering his policy, but 
in the case of insolvency no better results can in the nature of 
the case follow and the guardian at Washington is only still” 
more conspicuous in his imbecility than the one at Albany or 
Hartford. 

The second serious objection to the proposed enactment is 
that insurance companies doing business outside of their 
respective states would be subject to a double supervision to 
no purpose and without any compensating benefit. 

it is fortunate however that the bill has been introduced 
at a time when public attention is especially attracted to 
this most important subject of state supervision. 








Special Notices. 


IMPORTANT. 
WANTED BY THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COM- 


PAWN Y—General and Special Agents for the City and State of New York. 
In thirty-two years the Home has paid in DIVIDENDS alone FORTY-FIGAT 
PER CENT. of its present assets and its interests have paid all death claims 
since its organization. It writes the most liberal policy with cash values 
after the fifth year and has the largest per cent. of ASSETS to LIABILITIES. 
Address stating experience, if any. 
W. J. MADDEN, General Agent. 
40 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








WANTED! General and Special Agents. The Union Central Life Insure 
ance Co. desires to employ a few more General and Special Agents. To the 
he men, who can show good records, liberal contracts will be granted, 
The Life-Rate Endowment Policy, non-forfeitable and incontestable as 
issued by the Union Central, combines protection with investment at or- 
dinary life rates, and is very popular and easy to work, as shown by the 
rapidly-increasing business of the Company. The amount of new insur- 
ance written since 1881 has increased over 550 per cent. Its interest rate 
has been the highest and its death rate the lowest, continuously, of any 
company in the United States. 


Correspondence solicited. Address 
JOHN M. PATTISON, President. 
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[The American Fire Insurance Co.,| Mechanics and Traders Ins. Co., 
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R. DALE BENSON, Pres’t. GARDNER CROWELL, Secretary. FR. VON BERNUTH, Vice-Pres. CHARLUS RUYKHAVER, Sec’y. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres't. V OH ARLES W. MERRILL, Ass’t Sec'y. | GEO. B. EDWARDS, 2d Vice-Pres. GuSTAV KEHR, Asst. Sec’y. 








INCORPORATED 1851 


The Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


All Policies issued by the Company are subject to the Massachusetts 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 


‘Sun Fire Office of London, England 


J. J. GUILE, U. S. MANAGER. 





WM. R. PLUNKETT, President. aa erry 
JAS. M. BARKER, Vice-Pres. JAS, W. HULL, Sec’y and Treas. 2 
Agencies in all the principal cities of the United States. OFFICE 54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Co.,, The New York Plate 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 








A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
ee. RUSE ee Glass Insurance Co. 
ssues policies, incontestable after two years, protecte e Non- b 
Forfeiture Law of Massachusetts. Yearly dividends. - CAPITAL, $100,000. ASSETS, $170,335. 
rai Be ATM vase sitinelee gs ctiscid nce ssus cs slaseusvey es eens or ie cee + ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
“peel eT pene oar eisi ic mistrial Ciale viel aicipfaseai oe taht aa ees Ss cie's woes oar a Head Office, No. 24 Pine St., N. Y. City. 
C. W. ANDERSON, General Agent, 1g9 ‘BROADW. ree NEw ORK. ELIJAH R. KENNEDY, President. MAJOR A. WHITE, Secretary. 








N th r A surance C ompan ; Established 1782. 
ortnern ssu e pany, Phoenix Assurance Company, 


























New YORK AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS: FIRE INSURANCE ONLY. LossEs PAID OVER $86,000,000. 
38 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. Head Office for the United bee a Wall St., N. Y. 
A. D. IRVING, Bee: B. CLARK, Ags’ t Manager. 
GEORGE W. BABB, gr., - - MANAGER. | LOUIS P. BAYARD, 2d Ass't Manager. 
es ve 
: ~ 4 Ve 
Edmund Dwight, Jr., National Fire Insurance Company, 
51 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK, HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 
General Agent for New York State of the B. R. STILLMAN, Ass't See’ 
Employers Liability Assurance Corporation, La. HEAD OFFICE, 113 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 
“WESTERN DEPARTMENT. PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
of London, England, FRep. S. JAMES, ae Agent. | Guo. Teta - Manager. 
G. W. BLossom, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. Gro. W. DORNIN, _A8s’t Manager. 
ae Office, 174 La Salle St., Chicago. Office, 409 California St., San Fran. 
Ry iy a 4 = WU \(I + - ; . 

i ‘1 Pann Ua ee Metropolitan Platé Glass [he Prudential Insurance Co., 

a ea ; INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA. 
iN i : (i il) OF NEW YORK. Assets, January 1, 1892, $6,889,674 ; Surplus to Policy-holders according to 

nly We , Bt ey the 4 per cent. standard, $1,449,057. 
\ : 


pie RECORD OF 1891. 
The Oldest New York Company | Increase in Assets, $1,804,779; increase in Premium Receipts, $776,407; In- 
in its Line and the one having crease in Interestsand’ Rents, $106,114; New Insurance written over, $77,000,- 
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January 1, 1892. 











Assets, - - - 362,694 | Z : c 
Capital and Net Scottish Union & National Ins. Co., 
Surplus, - - 224,966 ESTABLISHED 1824. 











Henry Harteau, Pres. ; 
~ Daniel D. Whitney, Vice-Pres. | No, 35 Andrew Square, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Eugene H, Winslow, See’y. No. 3 King William Street, E. C. London. 
John P. Campbell, Gen. Agt., 


No. 162 La Salle Street United States Branch, Hartford, Conn. 
Chicago. M. BENNETT, Jr., Manager. JAs. H. Brewster, Asst. Manager. 
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CoumerciaL Unton Assvrawck Co.| Insurance Co. of North America, 


LIMITED. 


OF LONDON. 
OFFICE: 


Cor. Pine & William Sts. New York. 





~ ONE OF THE OLDEST ENGLISH FIRE OFFICES. 








Agricultural Insurance Company, 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. 





GENERAL AGENTS—C. Patterson & Son, 71 Wall Street, New York; D. A. 
Clark, Baltimore, Md.; George D. Pleasants & Son, Richmond, Va.; A. H. 
Darrow, Chicago, Ill.; J. R. Hawthrone, Cleveland, O,; Mann & Wilson, 
San Francisco, Cal.; J. Flynn, Toronto, Ont; Dewey & Brackman, Brock- 
ville, Ont. 


J. R. STEBBINS, President. H. M. STEVENS, Secretary. 





Connecticut General Life Ins. Co., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





Gross Assets, January 1, 1892, $2,288,994 91, 
Surplus to Policy-holders, by Connecticut standard............... $506,683 35 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. F. V. HUDSON, Sec’y. 





Providence-Washington Ins. Co., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1892. 


CASH CAPITA Tis. cs sicteourentcns astee einen tenner. Sielsic Shalasaitnetine $400,000 00 
BRSETS 5 cistcisiis aieis alcincleleasstsinsule sists sree ceive wiareymalaietelele a byaveya Sse is talareie ete oterete 1,482,307 29 
LIABILITIES—Re-insurance Reserve........+. soeeese $758,135 60 

Other Claimas: soci oss cisesicsie sc aise anicaiaieia wd «0,200.04 

Cash (Capitals ccc icc css cen cis caress +s» 400,000 00 

Net Surplus: scccqaceusssswssstesiesse 97,901 75 $1,432,807 29 


Manager Western Department, C. L. Whittemore, Chicago; D. D. Dun- 
lop, Denver, Manager for Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, Wyoming and 
New Mexico; J. H. Norton, Jacksonville, Manager Southern Department; 
Alfred Stillman, San Francisco, Manager Pacific Coast Department; C. E. 
Angell & Co., Galveston, General Agents for Texas; Adams & Boyle, 
Little Rock, General Agents for Arkansas and Mississippi. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co., 


NEWARK, N. J. 





AMZI DODD, ~ - ~ - President. 
Assets (Market Values), January 1, 1892..........cccceceerceenees $48,880,278 05 
Liabilities (N. Y. and Mass. stamdard).............cccccccceveces 45,384,486 00 
Surplus (i. cctis casa ne pum peeleislseepeapieae sine ts closes aniniee is ctalsteiee areeere 3,545,792 05 
Surplus (by former New York standard, Am. Ex. 4% per cent. 
TROBELVG) Foc ix's weiss clarotnle aide oleic loin ave ecaiatoyejeternroiavneic clea ce ersisisintator: 6,137,600 05 





POLICIES ABSOLUTELY NON-FORFEITABLE 
AFTER SHCOND YEAR. 


In case of lapse the policy is continued in force as long asits value will 
pay for or, if preferred, a paid-up policy for its full value is issued in ex- 





change. 

; ye ore the second year, policies are incontestable, except as against inten- 
tional] pass ; and all restriction as to residence, travel or occupation are 
removed. 

Cash loans are made to the extent of 50 per cent. of the reserve value 
where valid assignments of the policies can be made as collateral security. 
Losses paid immediately upon completion and approval of proofs. 


2322 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


FOUNDED 1792. 





Assets, January 1, 1892, - - - - - 
LIABILITIES—Reserved for re-insurance and 

all other: clalins iaecets cons vcnsncedecee eens 
Capital Stock tases cossseie cates ceasicne Neto 
Surplus over all liabilities................00008 


$9,278,220 00 


$4,052,744 00 
3,000,000 00 


2,225,476 00 $9,278,220 00 


Agents in all the principal towns and cities. 





CHARLES PLATT, - - - - = - <=) =) = =e Presidest. 

WILLIAM A. PLATT, Vice-Pres’t. EUGENE L. ELLISON, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 

GREVILLE E. FRYER, Sec.and Treas. JOHN H. ATWOOD, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Office in New York: Fire and Marine, 16 and 18 Exchange Place. 





ASSETS, DECEMBER 31, 1891, - — $6,737,988 27 
1850. SURPLUS, “ wr 649,041 05 1892. 


‘The United States Life Ins. Co., 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





1888. 1889. - 1890 1891.2 


New Insurance written - - $6,335,665 $8,463,625 $11,955,157 $14,101,654 





GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 





The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE are the CONTIN- 
UABLE TERM POLICY which gives to the insured the greatest possible 
amount of idemnity in the event of death, at the lowest possible present 
cash outlay; and the GUARANTEED INCOME POLICY which embraces 
every valuable feature of investment insurance, and which in the event 
of adversity overtaking the insured may be used as COLLATERAL 
SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the extent of the full legal reserve value 
thereof, in accordance with the terms and conditions of these policies. 

Good agents, desiring to represent the Comes are invited to address 
J.S. GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies, at Home Office. 





Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 
Incorporated 1848. 





JOHN E. DEWITT, - - President. 





The Business of the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, for the 
half year ending June 30, 1892, was of a highly successful character. 
Compared with the corresponding periods of preceding years, the half year 
in question was one of the best in the Company’s history, 


Substantial increases were made in New Insurance Written; New 
Premiums Written and Settled; Premiwm Income and Interest Earnings; 
and in Policies and Insurance in Force. The Notices of Death Claims 
showed a decrease. 


The Lancashire 


Insurance Company 


OF MANCHESTER, ENG. 





ESTABLISHED 1852. 


ENTERED UNITED STATES, 1872: 


Let 
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1851. 1892. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. E. D. CAPRON, Asst. Secretary. 





THE NEW POLICY CONTRACT 


Offered by this company, is non-forfeiting. Paid-wp.and cash values are 
plainly endorsed upon all policies, under the provisions of the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiting law. Is incontestable after two years from the date 
of its issue. All restrictions upon residence, travel, occupation or em- 
ployment, except military and naval service in time of war, are removed 
after two years. 





OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
Is the Largest Stock 
Life and Accident 
Insurance Company 
in the World. 


INSURE 
vw IN THE 








Assets, Jan. 1, 1892, = = $37,397,238 05 
Surplus, Jan. 1, 1892, - 6,002,009 57 
The Aitna Life issues every approved form of Life, Term, Endowment, 
and Accident Insurance at most favorable rates. It invites correspondence 
with Agents who desire to be employed by it at all points where it is not 
now represented. 
For Imsurance or an Agency, address, 
THE ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





Connecticut Fire Insurance Co 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


) 





INCORPORATED 1850. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





EIGHTY-SECOND FINANCIAL STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1892, 


CEs CURSED. 5 esi gre eR Pee a are a $1,000,000 00 
MMU ESE RAET EN EPERC EPR LIYUS Ores Poo ease ahcsdeg Losealesg cabs «cole sidvave asaitoe a6 ca'via aiule'e 167,982 85 
ee LIAS RRA IEG CoE OSONY Ciara sara aigecre « diereaiilaie oicla.tia viere.iva,} oa G:0:0 gies piawie vino baie 913,656 24 
JSTEU STRAT LIED 9.8 ae) 28) Pee aR 550,582 113 
Me ao cur, bak sv uss vaivossins sab eenen seat es .$2,632,228 25 


—_—_— 


J. D. BROWNE, - - - 
L. W. CLARKE, Ass’t Secretary. 


President. 
CHARLES R. BURT, Secretary. 





“The Leading Industrial Insurance Company of America.” 





CANVASSERS WANTED 


In all the principal cities of New England, Middle and 
Western States by the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORE. 


For its Plan of Industrial Insurance. 


This plan embraces all the members of a family, male and female, be- 
tween agesiland‘70. Premiums from 5 to 60 cents per week. Claims paid 
immediately at death. Dues collected weekly from the homes of members. 
Benefits range from $14 to $1,000 and upwards. 

All needed explanations will be furnished upon application to the com- 
pany’s superintendents in any of the principal cities, or to the Home Office 
in New York. 

JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President. 


HALEY FISKE, Vice-President. 
STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. 


GEORGE H. GASTON; Secretary. 


IT LEADS THEM ALL. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 














ASSETS OVER - $159,000,000. 


The Consol Policy recently announced by 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York combines more advantages 
with fewer restrictions than any Investment 


Insurance contract ever offered. It consoli- 


dates 
INSURANCE . : : 
ENDOWMENT. : 
INVESTMENT. ; 
ANNUAL INCOME . 
Nemo: Company offers this Policy. 


Apply only to Company’s nearest Agent for 
details. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
paid to its policy-holders 
in 1891, nearly ny = 


519,000,000. 





on nd 


The Mutual has ever been in the minds 
of the discriminating public 


“The Greatest of all the 
Companies.’ 
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Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co., 


ESTABLISHED, 1836. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


WILLIAM & PINE STREETS. 





NEW ENGLAND, NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, 
OHTO, INDIANA, KENTUCKY, 
TENNESSEE, ARKANSAS, MARYLAND, 
DELAWARE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA, 
NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA, 


H. W. EATON, Resident Manager. 
GEO. W. HOYT, Deputy Manager. 





NEW ORLEANS OFFICE: 


Corner CARONDELET AND GRAYIER STREETS. 





LOUISIANA, 
MISSISSIPPI, 
ALABAMA, 
GEORGIA, 
FLORIDA, 
TEXAS. 


HENRY V. OGDEN, Resident Secretary. 
CLARENCE F, LOW Assistant Secretary. 





HomME OFFICE: 








os 


ty.’ 


























Phenix Insurance Company, 


| 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - : 2 - - - $1,000,000 


Gross Assets, December 31, 1891........ssccecssseccesvccseeccoucs $5,187,268 00 





DANII es. sis css:s pe Fs ataaresddiae hae cle Spe Reine Mee ee SEE eee 4,676,547 00 
Surplus as. to) Policy-holders)..aeess sere teaeare eras $1,334,461 00 
Losses Paid since Organization, - $41,920, 754.00. 


ENTERED THE UNITED STATES, 1848. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 


124 LA SALLE STREET, 





ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN, 
TOWA, WISCONSIN, 
MINNESOTA, MISSOURI, 
KANSAS, NEBRASKA 
COLORADO, DAKOTA, 
MONTANA, UTAH, 
WYOMING, ANDNEW MEXICO, 





GEO. CROOKE, 


W. 8S. WARREN, t Resident Secretaries, 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 


422 CALIFORNIA STRHET, 





CALIFORNIA, 
NEVADA, 
OREGON, 
WASHINGTON 
TERRITORY 
IDAHO 


CHARLES D. HAVEN, Resident Secretary. 


American 


Oasualty Insurance and Security Company 


OF BALTIMORE CITY. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, BALTIMORE, MD. 


CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000 00. 


ASSETS, OVER $2,000,000 00. 


BEECHER, SCHENCK & COMPANY, General Managers, New York City. 





The National Life Insurance Co., 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 
CHARLES DEWEY, President. GEO. W. REED, Secretary. 


RECORD FOR 1891. 


Total Endowments paid. /csiees crocs cu ceiscatie + susie sie cniece senate $362,594 42 
Total Death Losses: paid. eiccccre ces eat oe eeeenionuatahe ce ee nee 8,837,405 83 
| Total amount paid to Policy-holders................c005 ccveces 7,478,917 87 
5,688 Policies issued and revived in 1890, insuring......... 14,707,921 00 4 
23,808 Policies in force, INSULTING ss. 615. vee chilcultseneeaels 51,369,348 00 ‘ 
Increase in number of Policies in force, 1,699. 
Increase in amount of Insurance in fOLrCe.........seceeceeeeeeees 5,007,047 00 


Every policy issued by the Company guarantees: (1) An Annual Cash ; 
Surrender Value; (2) A Paid-up Policy for such a sum as the cash value 
will purchase, or (8) Extended insurance for the full amount of the Policy, . 
for so long a time as the full legal reserve will carry it. : | 


JOSEPH WELLS, General Agent, 151 Broadway, New York. 4 


§ Vol. 47. t 
INOS 11. 
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The Connecticut Mutual 
——— Fife Insurance Co. 




















Assets, $59,738,479.95. 


IN 
Increased its Assets, 


Surplus, $6,059,155.81. 


i899 


Increased its Surplus, 
Increased its Dividends to Policy-Holders, 


And invites attention to its economy of management, and the con- 


sequent low cost of insurance. 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President. 


EDWARD M. BUNCE, Secretary. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 





1845. 


PROTECTION AND PROFIT. 


1892 


7" . §ist—The Certainty of Protection toa Man’s Family in case of his Early Death ; ang 
TWO THINGS MOST DESIRABLE IN LIFE INSURANCE ARR: {oa The Certainty of Profit to himself if he Lives to Old Age, . 


THESE ARE COMBINED IN THE “ NON-FORFEITING FREE TONTINE POLICIES” OF THE 


New York Life Insurance Company, 
346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Lite Insurance Agents and others are invited to apply for detailed explanations of these plans. 


Cash Assets, over - - . - 
Surplus, New York Standard, over - 
Annual Income, over - 





THE 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


LM cy ee A 1,250,000 
ese ARCH LOS etna vrai dere’ aerate teeter dw eis woe oka ee wie maid wiens atlas tnt 
BE IRIAETICONLESOPY Osanaig cotactis dein eek sas eee esrtins os bak dn vésedasen 2,566,401 
PUR OOTARGSILE PLUGS. ccit acc aciccce coher  eee eto wen ees bdclite oo 2,552,840 
RUE ERELEM OLEAN 1081 itn sie yore oie ee oe ro RE Ae wee eke oS 8,802,340 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Chicago, Illinois. 
G. F. BISSELL, Manager. P. P. HEYWOOD, Assistant Manager. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
BELDEN & COFRAN, Managers. - -  - San Francisco. 


GENERAL AGENTS AND ADJUSTERS. 
Eastern and Middle States, - - JAS. H. LEIGHTON. 
Southern States, - THOMAS EGGLESTON. 


eTET CLES in all prominent localities throughout the United States and 


GEO. L. CHASE, President. P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. 
THOMAS TURNBULL, Assistant Secretary. 


VEAL INGYeQ Cee bio Lieyes IMU TU Ai 


ee $125,000,000 
15,000,000 
31,800,000 





Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
| OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ORGANIZED IN 1871. 

ABROUR  ADEIANY Pe leOo mas tees a cdemes tags stle tik aha Ghie ceisjehieee s 6.0616 $10,060,570 41 
SULPIUS Ah WOUP POL COLlb a ccedinehie adelante (ise oe se delelenale ciectomret 601,238 56 
Surplus at Four and one-half per Cent... ..........5cceecsesecees 1,116,904 56 


Total Paid Policy-holders in Forty Years over 
$31,000,000 00 


ACTIVE AND INTELLIGEN'T MEN WANTED AS AGENTS 
with whom liberal contracts willbe made. Desirable territory now open. 

The new plans of the Company are brief, clear and liberal. Life and 
Endowment Polices have endorsed upon them definite cash, Joan, and 
paid-up values, and in case of lapse, insurance is extended without action 
on the part of the insured, 

The new Ten-Twenty Term Plan furnishes protection at a low price, 
and grants valuable privileges in case a change is desired to some other 
form of insurance. 

J. B. BUNCE, President. J. M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President, 

C. H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
| New York Office, 189 Broadway. - HANFORD LINDSLEY, General Agent. 
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CYCLOPEDIA OF INSURANCE 
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UNTTED SPATES: 
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The second annual issue of this work is now ready for delivery. It is a larger volume than that of 
dast year, and guided in its compilation by experience, the arrangement of its contents has been improved in 
many ways with the view of rendering it easy to consult. New subjects have been introduced and the tabular 
matter has been extended to cover all branches of insurance now in practice, 

The Cyclopedia is intended to present an unbiased statement of all the points in any fire or life or 
miscellaneous insurance controversy during the past year; condensed reports of all meetings of insurance bodies, 
jocal, state, and national; latest statements of fire, life, accident, and miscellaneous companies ; particulars of new 
organizations and of the retirement of old ones; changes in insurance laws ; digests of prominent decisions in courts 
of last resort ; summaries of department reports ; policy forms and changes in them ; historical sketches of promi- 
nent companies; and other valuable inférmation about the business of insurance, All subjects contained in the 
volume are alphabetically arranged. 

An appendix presents in tabular form the statistics of condition and business of all insurance companies 
worth notice, transacting business in the United States in 1890 and 1891. 

Like all publications bearing the imprint of THE UNDERWRITER PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY the Cyclopedia is intended to be of real service to underwriters, and not a mere catch for advertisers. 
The need of a handy reference book is a growing one, and we intend to satisfy that need. 

The price of the Cyclopedia is two dollars by mail, and all orders accompanied by the cash will be filled as 
received. Special discounts will be made for quantities. We are now able to supply all demands for this 


valuable work. 
THE UNDERWRITER PRINTING AND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK AND HARTFORD. 


IMPORTANT WORK FOR FIRE INSURANCE MANAGERS 


AND FIELO MEN. 


——| IN aS es 
TPHE -NEWewv OEE NEE 


— OF THE — 


RECORD OF FIRE INSURANCE BY STATES: 


EDITION OF 1892. 


Being the Leturns of Business in 1890 and 1891 and of the aggregate Business from 1880 to 1889 
inclusive, (as Compiled by the Eleventh United States Census) 


IN EACH OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
CLASSIFIED BY COMPANIES, WITH PERCENTAGES FOR EACH COMPANY 


| FOR 1890 AND 1801 ANDTHE TEN YEARS, 
THE UNDERWRITER PRINTING AND PUBLISHING CO. 


58 William Street, NEW YORK. 











Che Gaeekly Cnderwriter: 


AN INSURANCE NEWSPAPER. 


VoL. XLVII. 


Published every Saturday by The Underwriter Printing and Publishing 
Company. 


Subscription price: Five Dollars per annum in advance. 
ber, ‘len Cents. 


All communications should be addressed THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 
53 William Street, New York, or 53 Trumbuil Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Checks and Money Orders should be made payable to the order of THE 
WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 


H. R. HAYDEN, President. 
C. A. JENNEY, Vice-Pres’t and Treas’r. R. O. ALLEN, Secretary, 


Single Num 








AmonG the items in our San Francisco exchanges is one 
to the effect that the Stock Exchange has abolished its 
insurance feature, that being, according to the paper which 
prints the item, the only way to save its building. We 
infer from this paragraph, that the San Francisco stock 
brokers have decided that it does not pay to run an insur- 
ance company on wind. It is a great deal easier to write 
policies than it is to pay losses. 


WE suggest as a subject for useful inquiry, apropos of 
the devastation by the fire fiend, whetker the destruction of 
buildings by fire is an unmixed calamity. Any of us who 
have kept our eyes open while walking about the streets of 
New York, have seen more buildings being pulled down in the 
past ten years to make room for larger and higher and costlier 
structures, than we have buildings destroyed by fire in 
twice that number of years. Slow burning or fire proof 
construction in our cities and in the country as well, means 
expensive buildings, and it is worth considering whether we 
can afford to build so as not to burn. We believe that in 
many cases there is no question that it will not pay to build 
better, and that fire does for us what the wrecker does in 
our larger cities. Of course there is always the difficulty 
that much is burned that we do not want to lose, and that 
in getting our roast pig-we shall destroy some valuable 
structures. 


THE most explicit statement we have yet seen about dis- 
turbances in the Pacific Insurance Union is one in the Wave. 
That paper says that a consensus of opinion points to the 
London and Lancashire as the chief sinner. It speaks of 
Colonel Macdonald as a gentleman of character and in- 
tegrity, and says that he disclaims all knowledge of wicked 
practices, and that there is no evidence that he is guilty of 
any such. Still, he gets business, or holds what the Anglo 
and the Southern California transferred to the London and 
Lancashire. That business it is said was filched from other 
companies, and when the London and Lancashire took them 
in the other companies watched their chance to get it back 
again. But they did not get it, and it is perfectly natural, 
perhaps that they should believe that Mr. Macdonald holds 
it by reducing rates, Well, all that was common talk in 
San Francisco six months ago, and one who has heard it all 
and has heard the colonel’s side as well, may be pardoned 
if he is a little skeptical about the extent of the grievances 
on all sides, and hopeful that all the talk may have the 
effect which blowing off steam has always. The Pacific 
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Insurance Union has survived a great deal of it, and there 
is always the danger of the unknown that may come after 
‘*that makes calamity of so long life.” It would be in- 
finitely better, of course, and more complimentary to the 
colonel to assume, in the absence of proof, that he owes his 
success in getting business to what the Irishman called ‘‘ the 
winnin’ way he has wid him!” That is too much to hope, 
however, and the best that we cen expect is that before the 
colonel is sentenced—he seems to be already convicted— 
there will be found some evidence of his guilt more exact 
than is found in the fact that he gets business. 


PossIBLY we ought to apologize to our readers for not 
reporting the proceedings of the Western Union, and other 
bodies of underwriters who prefer to do their work behind 
closed doors rather than with a reporter at the elbow of the 
secretary. But somehow we feel as though we ought rather 
to apologize for some of the journals whose reporters appear 
to have their ears at the keyhole during the deliberations of 
these bodies, and to deny them the right which we believe 
is that of every citizen, the right of privacy. Weremember 
that on one occasion it was our privilege and duty to 
remonstrate with one of our contemporaries about a flagrant 
breach of propriety in the publication of a private matter, 
and that we were then told that our remonstrance was 
occasioned by soreness at being beaten in getting news. It 
will, we think, be conceded that in the case of the Western 
Union, and that of other organizations, we have made no 
effort whatever to report their meetings and it is for the 
simple reason that we cannot go into their meetings and 
report the proceedings as we choose. We draw the line in 
news-gathering at the point where the doors are closed in 
our face. In other words we recognize the right of any 
number of gentlemen to meet together and talk to each 
other unembarrased by a newspaper reporter. We know 
that these are not ‘‘ progressive” ideas, but we believe that 
a halt should be called upon the enterprise of the press and 
some attention should be paid to decency. The Western 
Union ought to do one of two things, either open its doors 
to the decent portion of the insurance press or, promptly 
kick from its doors the eavesdroppers as it would any other 
blackguard who had his ear at the keyhole. 





WE are reminded of the old story, which is no doubt a 
variation of other old stories of a similar character, of the 
man who imprisoned a bear in such a way that he was 
obliged to hold on to him. If he let go the bear would eat 
him, and if he held on he would starve to death. Ina 
similar dilemma are the victims of the Iron Hall. There is 
probably something over a million dollars—or was, in the 
various treasuries of that institution. If the Iron Hall is 
resuscitated and goes on the Supreme Somerbys and their 
friends will get it all, and if the order dies out the money 
will go to receivers and lawyers. But there is an old adage 
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about the folly of throwing good money after bad which 
should have some effect upon the mental organisms, such as 
they are, of the victims. They can stand by and see the end 
of this folly and in the mean time save up some money for 
the next set of sharpers that comes along. It is largely a 
question as to who gets the money. We suppress lotteries 
and shut up gambling houses and pool rooms, but the 
smooth-tongued rascals get there just the same with some 
other plausable scheme for plunder. The most curious thing 
about this endowment business is that it should be con- 
founded with life insurance, of which it is the antithesis. 
We have before us an editorial article, published in a promi- 
nent daily paper, which urges its readers not to lose their 
confidence in life insurance because of the failure of the 
Tron Hall. It closes with the statement that *‘ the Iron Hall 
could have succeeded with honest management, the same as 
other organizations of its kind.” No organization of its kind 
ever did succeed in anything but deluding its followers. 





THEY have some peculiar judges in Brooklyn as the 
quarantine officials have found out during the last ten days. 
There is cne too, who knows all about life insurance. One 
Nagle, who is a life insurance agent, was sued by William 
Swartz to recover six dollars, which the plaintiff alleged 
that he had paid for a medical examination for life insurance 
and the company had rejected the application. The news- 
paper report says : 

When the magistrate had heard the circumstances he pronounced the 
ase from the bench a deliberate swindle. 

‘**Tam insured for $7,000 in that company myself and }] know the laws 
governing applications. To begin with, there should have been a charge of 
only two dollars for the physician’s examination.”’ 

** But, your honor,”’ Nagle interjected, ‘‘the doctor had to make three 
©alls at Swartz’s residence before the applicant was ready for examination.” 

“Tt makes no difference,” the judge responded with emphasis, ‘tif he 
made 100 calls. fle was only entitled to two do!lars. Why, according to 
your theory insurance applications would be a gold mine for the examin- 
ing doctor. He could call as often as he liked and get two dollars a call. 
You admit that Swartz was rejected and so he should have been returned 
his examination fee.”’ 

‘But then,’”’ Nagle again interposed, ye why don’t he sue the company ?”’ 

“The company, sir, has nothing to do with this case,” Judge Petterson 
declared with considerable warmth. ‘ You area licensed agent and there- 
fore responsible in the premises. This case savors very much of a deliberate 
Swindle. Judgment for full amount claimed with costs for the plaintiff.” 


in behalf of the medical profession we venture to wager 
dollars to doughnuts with the Brooklyn judge that he is 
mistaken, and that he cannot get medical examinations 
made in New York or Brooklyn for two dollars. Weshould 
be willing to make another small wager ; that in no case 
does a life insurance company charge the applicant with 
the medical examiner's fee. The judge was probably right, 
therefore, in his conclusions, though argued from false 
premises, and the judgment should stand although the 
grounds of it will not bear examination. 





Our paragraph about the action of the executive com- 
mittee of the South Eastern Tariff Association has aroused 
fully as much attention as we expected, and more of com- 
ment than we desired. First comes the vice-president of 
the association in his personal department of the Insurance 
Herald, and we reprint what he has to say, in another 
column. Colonel Young cites three resolutions passed at 
the annual meeting for the authority under which the com- 
mittee is acting. The first is the only one which is of any 
importance in this discussion, and that instructs the com- 


mittee to revise the rates and promulgate same to members. 
We said that we were not certain that the committee had 
exceeced its powers, but Colonel Young now admits that it 
has when he says that to have submitted the ratings ‘‘ to 
the members of the association would have involved a great 
deal of vexatious trouble with no good results.” This tells 
the whole story in few words. The executive committee 
has exceeded its authority. Instead of revising these tariffs 
and promulgating them to members it has undertaken to 
deal with agents over the heads of members because it 
would be a trouble and vexation to follow its instructions. 
Since we have known anything of underwriting associations 
in the United States that has been the rock on which they 
have split. They have undertaken to conduct the business 
by executive committee instead of by companies. It is un- 
doubtedly less troublesome and vexatious to conduct it in 
this way, just as a wise despotism is the best possible form 
of government. But we are unused as a people to despotism 
and prefer the trouble and vexations that come of slower 
and more democratic ways. In all this we are not impugn- 
ing the zeal or the good faith of the executive committee. 
The labors and the zeal of the members of that committee 
are abundant and are known of all men. We wanted 
simply to warn them that their own and all voluntary 
organizations have very delicate machinery and that cross 
country riding is apt to disarrange it. Colonel Young says 
that the intimation that the executive committee has ever 
issued orders to the agents is entirely erroneous. It has 
confined itself to giving information, calling attention to 
rules and regulations, etc. Well, we are not particular 
about the name by which it is called, but the Herald ought 
to be consistent with itself. In the editorial columns our 
complaint is spoken of as follows: 

This refers to the re-rating of large cities and the issuing of new rules to 

agents direct instead of through the home office. In distributing new 
rules for certain territory, it safe to say they would never reach some 
agents if they had to go through home offices. Some home offices are 
content to wait and take ‘‘slick’’ chances for business, notwithstanding 
the promulgation of new regulations in good faith requires that it should 
be done simultaneously. The tariff association is acting in good faith and 
playing no favorites. 
Playing favorites we are told is Kentucky horse talk, and 
our education has been neglected in that line. If the 
executive committee of the South Eastern Tariff Association 
has got to a point where it cannot trust the members of the 
association to attend to their own business, how can we 
expect members to permit the executive committee to do it 
for them? We do not think that it has reached that point 
yet. If it has the association is and ought to be pretty near 
dissolution, as nothing but the clearest necessity for com- 
bined action could keep it together for a day. 











facts and Opinions. 





THE New England Insurance Exchange reassembled last 
Saturday forthe autumn work of 1892 with an attendance of 
about forty members. A report presented by the special 
committee which had been deputed to visit Providence, R. I., 
was laid on the table for consideration at to-day’s meeting 
The re-rating of Brockton, Mass., and the issuance soon of a 
new tariff for that city were announced. Chairman Turner 


, of the committee on universal) mercantile schedule stated 
' that he would request the Exchange to appoint a date on 
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which the consideration of that subject should be madea 
special order. Chairman Emerson of the committce on ¢o- 
insurance reported that it was awaiting the report of the 
similar committee of the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters, 
be‘ore making any recommendations on the subject to the 
Exchange. The secretary of the Exchange was instructed to 
request the chairman of local committees to report what 
boards had not adopted the recommendation of the Ex- 
change as to advancing rates; also to present to the Ex- 
change on October 1, a list of all local boards that had not 
reported their adoption; also a list of the boards that had 
adopted these advances, but had promulgated them in their 
tariffs. 





THE executive committee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters has issued a circular giving information re- 
garding the arrangements for the convention of the associa- 
tion in the city of New York, next week, beginning Wednes- 
day, September 21. 


The convention will be called to order promptly at 10 A. M. on Wednes- 
day in the chamber of Music Hall, Carvegie Music Hall Building, corner of 
Fifty-seventh street and Seventh avenue. 

On the first day there will be an address of welcome by Mr. Tilden 
B_odgett, president of the Life Insurance Association of New York city, and 
an address by Presilent Charles H. Raymond of New York. Opportunity 
will be afforded during the first session for the presentation of any macter 
which the delegates may desire action taken upon. 

During the sessions of the convention,papers will be read by Col. George 
N. Carpenter of Boston: subject, ““The Local Associations—Their Useful- 
ness and Mission”’; and by Mr. Lawrence A. Spicer of Ubicago: subject, 
** Now and Then.”’ 

The Life Insurance Association of New York have arranged for a steam- 
boat excursion on the atteraoon of the first day. 

On the evening of the second day a theatre party, to which delegates 
may be accompanied by ladies. 

On the evening of the third day a banquet will be given by the Life In- 
surance Association of New York to the delega‘es, at Delmonico’s, Fifth 
avenue and Twenty-sixth street, at which prominent gentlemen have been 
invited to deliver adaresses. 


At the hearings before the insurance committee of the last 
Massachusetts legislature, John Haskell Butler announced 
that he and his associates—George 1). Robinson, J. W. 
Coreoran, and ‘* Pat’’ Collins—appeared jointly for the fol- 
lowing orders: Iron Hall, American Protective League, Order 
of A®igis, Non-Secret Endowment Order, and Order of the 
World, says the Standard, and it adds : 


Since thes2 gentlemen joined their names and influence with these con- 
cerns the first-named has been put into the hands of a receiver and its offi- 
cers stand self-convicted of gross mismanagement; the second is now 
under injunction and a receiver will undvubtedly be appointed, while an 
injunction and receiver has been asked for in the case of the third. The 
charges against the officers of these last two are of the gravest and appear 
yery plausible. Of the five orders represented by the eminent counsel, two 
remain to drivel out their existence without being dragged into public 
view. Itmay be theirturn to-morrow. Mr. Butler and his colleagues can 
scarcely relish the position in which this unsavory record puts them. 


The Order of the Helping Hand, another of the Massa- 
chusetts endowment concerns has voted to wind up and a 
receiver will be appointed. 





THE hearing appointed for last Tuesday at Boston in 
regard to the appointment of a permanent receiver for the 
American Protective League did not come off, and the case 
in court was dismissed. There is the best of reasons to 
believe that the plaintiffs were bought off by the oificers of 
this tottering assessment endowment concern. ‘This will help 
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them but a very shor: time, as new complaints are in near 
prospect. 





THE Standard recalls the fine letter which the poet Whit- 
tier wrote four years ago to an officer of the Boston Life 
Underwriters Association, in response to an invitation ta 
attend one of the monthly dinners. He said : 


ESTEEMED FRIEND—I so heartily approve of the really great and good 
work in which you are engaged that I regret my ability to avail myself 
of thy kind invitation to be present on the interesting occasion. No one 
who has made himself acquainted with your stupendous work can fail to, 
see in it a vast beneficence—a step towards the abolition of poverty, a 
check to the hazardous speculations prompted by the necessity of gain for 
the benefit of posterity, a grateful relief to homes saddened by worry and 
anxiety. It.isa business which is not only pecuniarily profitable to those 
engaged in it, but to all who patronize it. It is more and better than 
charity, for it involves no loss of self-respect and independence on the part 
of those who are benefited by it. I am, with all good wishes, thy friend, 

JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


THE president of the Mutual Life has, apropos of the 
cholera alarm, written the following letter to the mayor of 
New York: 


DEAR Srr—The Mutual Life insurance company desires to express its. 
hearty approbation of all the efforts that are being put forth in behalf of the 
imperilled citizens of this continent,and to assure you of its wish and inten-~ 
tion to co-operate in every proper Way in warding off the danger of 
pestilence that threatens our homes and every interest. To tbis end we 
stand pledged to subscribe an initial $20,009, or any part thereof in financiat 
aid to the recognized authorities if at any time it may in their judgment be 
required. In this connection I should be gratified to consider any sugges- 
tion which you may deem it proper to make indicating any further way in 
which this company can aid in securing our state and country against the 
threatening scourge. Yours truly, 

RICHARD A. MoCurDY, President. 


The company has since subscribed $20,000 to the Chamber 
of Commerce fund, for the same purpose, making $40,000 in all. 


THE Covenant Mutual Benefit Association of Galesburg, 
Ill., one of the largest of the assessment life insurance com- 
panies, has begun a suit against Insurance Commissioner 
Root of Wisconsin to force him to issue a license to the com- 
pany to do business in Wisconsin, A Madison despatch says : 


The commissioner refuses on the grounds that the company does not 
come within the provisions of chapter 418, laws of 1891, authorizing the ad- 
mission of mutual companies. The action is brought simply to obtain a 
construction of the above chapter. The Covenant contends that it is an 
assessment company, while Commissioner Koot hoids that it does business 
on the plan of old line companies, guaranteeing a specific amount of insur- 
ance and providing a maximum of assessment premiums from its members, 
and therefore does not come within the provisions of the chapter above 
cited. 





THE German compulsory insurance law for workingmen, 
continues to create dissatisfaction and is generally regarded as 
a failure. A German paper says : 


aA large farmer of the Rhine valley sends his experience in the matter 
of insurance against sickness to an agricultural paper. In his employ are 
twenty-two familles, besides extra help ‘at planting and harvest. His 
total expenses for sickness, covering men, women and children, used to be 
$75 a year; now he is obliged to pay into the fund for insurance against 
sickness no less than $350 yearly. He adds that his employes are greatly 
discontented, and gives it as his opinion that “‘the burdens created by the 
-ecent social laws are destined to bring about serious embarrassments in 
the relations of agriculturists with their workman, and to have a pernicious 
effect.” 





A Chicago special despatch of Monday to a New York 
daily stated that negotiations have been in progress for the 
transfer of the Leland Hotel in Chicago to the Mutual Life 
insurance company of New York. ‘*Thesum which figures in 
this transaction is in the neighborhood of $1,500,030. The 
ultimate fntention of the Mutual Life company is to tear 
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down the present hotel building and erect an enormous office 
building.’’ These interesting statements, so far lack con- 
firmation. 





THERE will be a meeting of representatives of fire in- 
surance companies dving business in Texas, at Dallas, next 
month, to consider the rather depressing situation in that 
state. President Chase, of the Hartford Fire, suggests that 
the meeting shall take place after the Supreme Court of the 
state has rendered its decision in the injunction suits soon to 
be heard on appeal, unless the decision is delayed beyond the 
October term, in which case the meeting should be held at 
once. 


A PRESS despatch from the City of Mexico mentions the 
revival of the project in the Mexican Congress to require all 
foreign life insurance companies doing business in the repub- 
lic to erect buildings therein or deposit government bonds, 
liable to forfeiture in case they withdraw from the country 
leaving unpaid claims. The native life insurance companies 
are the originators of this measure. The Mutual Life of New 
York has purchased a business site. 





AN insurance company with novel powers has been regis- 
tered at London, being the Brewers and General fire in- 
surance and guarantee corporation, with a capital of £500,000. 
Besides doing fire and accident insurance business it is 
authorized to ‘‘carry on the business of brewers, malsters, 
distillers, wine and spirit merchants, licensed victuallers, 
hotel and alehouse keepers, public caterers, job masters, 
livery stable keepers, etc.”’ 





THE directors of the Alliance Insurance Association of New 
York have again decided that the burden is very heavy, and 
this time the company itself is in the market for a purchaser. 
There were reports to this effect all the week, but nothing 
definite had been done as late as yesterday, soit was under- 
stood. 





THE Reliance Marine insurance company of Liverpool re- 
ceived its certificate of admission to Massachusetts last Wed- 
nesday. As before announced, President Edmund A. Poole 
of the China Mutual of Boston, will represent the Reliance 
in New England. 


‘* Hints to Prevent Cholera, alsoas to its Treatment”’ isa 
a handsomely printed brochure of sixteen pages, prepared by 
the medical directors of the Mutual Life and distributed by 
that company. ; 


A RECEIVER of the Pioneer insurance company of Chi- 
cago in the person of ex-Auditor Charles P. Swigert, was 
appointed on last Saturday. 





THE report that the National of Ireland is contemplating 
re-insurance and retirement is denied on the authority of 
Manager Engelbach. 


THE states of Mississippi and Louisiana have been in- 
cluded within the jurisdiction of Manager Stockdell of the 
Phenix of Brooklyn. 





THE universal mercantile schedule is tobe applied to New 
Orleans in the rating of that city, at once. 


| Personals. 





AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


American Fire of New York: Walter J. Wilson, Minneapolis, state agent 
for Minnesota. 





odd pcre: Life: John Thomas of Cleveland, general agent for Northern 
io. 


Commonwealth New York : Bissell & Williams, local agents for Chicago, Il. 
Equitable Life: James L. Hall of Fall River, Mass., general agent. 
Germania Lite: Nolker & Humphreys, general agents, Cincinnati, O. 

Glens Falls: Crosby Dawkins of Jacksonville, genera! agent for Florida. 


Granite State of Portsmouth: Walter J. Wilson of Minneapolis, state agent 
for Minnesota. 


Home Life of New York: Andrew Jobnstone, general agent for Rochester, 
N. Y., under the management of W. J. Madden. 


Home of New York: Crook & Deming, Baltimore, Md. 


| Insurance Company of North America; Dutton & Bailey, San Francisco, 
Cal., general agents. 
| 


Massachusetts Mutual Life: William A. Miller, Arlington, Mass. 


New York Life: L. H. Baldwin, general agent for Baltimore, Md , succeed- 
ing J. HE. Jacobs. 


Phenix of Brooklyn: W. R. Robbins of Richmond, Va., special agent 
southern department. 


Provident Savings Life: F. E. McMullen, state agent for Nebraska. 


Traders of Chicago: Voss, Conrad & Co. of San Francisco, general agents 
for the Pacific coast. 





Mr.George Lanaux, secretary of thea New Orleans Insurance Association, 
was elected to the presidency of the company last week, succeeding the 
late Pierre Lanaux. Mr. Char'tes D. Delery, connected with the com- 
pany many years, has been appointed secretary. 


Mr. Pierre Lanaux, president of the New Orleans Insurance Association, 
died September 6. He wasa native of New Orleans, and a representa- 
tive of an old and distinguished creole family. He was also president 
of the State National Bank. 


Mr. T. §. Chard was elected president, Mr. D. C. Osmun, vice-president, and 
Mr. A. Simonds, secretary of the Western Union, at the last annual 
me ee 4 ae Next semi-annual meeting will be held at Asheville, N. C., 

Lare , 1893. 


Mr. William F. Will’ams has been eppointed assistant secretar, 
American Fire of Philadelphia. and oir. William I. Dawson has 
pointed seecretury of the agency department. 


Mr. Edward I. Gernand. Maryland general agent for the State Mutual Life 
of Worces er, is the subject of a portrait and biography in the Balti- 
more Journal of Commerce. 


Mr. Timothy Y. Brown has been appointed agent for the New York metro- 
pohitan district by the Kochester German, whieb has decided to resume 
business therein. ; 


Mr. John Green, one of the New York local agents of the Royal for twenty 
* oan eae on Saturday, aged fifty-three years. He was a native of 
Togiand. 


Mr. Armstrong Maltbie, late of the Alliance of New York, becomes a 
member of the firm of Miller & Maltbie, adjusters for the assured. 


Mr. Frederick Burdus, formerly of the staff of the London Review, aud 
subsequently editor of the London Insurance Observer, is dead. 


Mr. R. H. Benners, formerly secretary of the Fireman’s insurance company 
of New Orleans, died September 8. 


of the 
een ap- 





HMisecllany. 





Percentage of Suicides Among Insured Lives. 





(The Insurance Journal, Hartford.) 

Self-destruction bas always been recognized among civil- 
ized people as a crime which used to be punished in the only 
possible way—by indignity to the corpse. Our life insurance 
companies, probably without exception until recently, have 
considered suicide as voiding the policy, and have treated it 
as they treat any other violation of law. Weare fallen, how- 
ever, upon different times, and it is now in some quarters con- 
sidered ‘liberal’ to write policies of life insurance without 
the suicide clause. We are gradually reducing the business of 
life insurance to a question of dollars and cents, and it seems 
to be now merely a question as to whether the percentage of 
suicides seriously affects the general average of insured human 
life. Unfortunately, there are very few statistics upon this 
point, and such as there are are incomplete. In the published 
experience of the Washington Life insurance coinpany two 
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and one-half per cent. of the deaths are put down as being 
from suicide, and in Mr. Meech’s tables, which combine the 
experience of twenty-seven American offices, the percentage 
is 1.34. The Mutual Life’s experience gives the suicides as 
1.18 per cent. As the experience of the Washington Life is 
the latest one of the three published, it may be worth while 
to quote what is said there upon the question. Its experience 
is compiled in chronological series of 500 cases each, the total 
deaths being 2,000. The report from the medical department 
says: ‘‘ There are fifty deaths from suicide, one-third of which 
are found in the last series. According to tables 2 and 3, 
suicide is more frequent among the young than among the old. 
Hence we should expect the percentage would diminish 
throughout the series rather than increase. There are reasons 
to fear that this increased mortality in the last few years is 
not simply accidental. Recent decisions of the courts have 
not been such as to discourage suicides among holders of 
policies of insurance.’”’ Men competent to judge put the 
deaths from suicide at the present time at more than three 
per,cent., the increase being due, doubtless, to the ‘‘ liberality ”’ 
of companies, as well as to the decisions of courts. Whether, 
as amere matter of dollars and cents, it is worth while for 
companies to hedge against the cause of death which covers 
three per cent. of their lost payments, is one for practical 
managers to decide. For ourselves, we believe that life insur- 
ance ‘liberality ” should be extended more particularly to 
eases where liberality does not involve a premium upon 
crime, 





The South Eastern Tariff Association. 





(Col. Young in The. Insurance Herald, September 8.) 


We are rather chary of suggestions to underwriters associations, because 
we baye noticed that they are not always well received. The present seems 
an opportune time, though, to remind the South {Eastern Tariff Associa- 
tion’s executive committee of that old motto: ‘‘Make haste slowly.” 
There is a possibility that some friction will be avoided if the wishes of 
companies are consulted in the rating of large cities, and if agents rective 
their orders through their official superiors and not through the executive 
committee. It is the tendency of all.voluntary organizations to assume 
responsibility which is beyond their delegated powers. While we do not 
know that this has been.done, there are some ominous mutterings in New 
York and suggestions that companies should be consulted and that they 
have not been. It does not seem to us reasonable that such an association 
acting through a committee should be allowed the liberty of dictating im- 
portant changes in tariffs, and it is to our mind quite certain that they 
neyer will be, unless such changes are pretty generally recognized as neces- 
sary.—The Weekly Underwriter. 


When the staid and respectable WEEKLY UNDERWRITER 
criticises the action of the association it is fair to assume that 
at least it believes that it has information that would justify 
the action; for of all papers THE WEEKLY UNDER- 
WRITER is conservative and, I believe, conscientious. In 
order to satisfy my esteemed contemporary that the executive 
committee of the South Eastern Tariff Association has not 
exceeded its authority, but is only executing the expressed 
wishes of the members of the association. I beg leave to 
draw attention to the following resolutions passed at the last 
meeting of the association held at Washington last spring: 


2—Resolved, That the executive committee be instructed to revise the 
rates strictly in accordance with the tariff in second, third and fourth class 
towns, as rapidly as possible,and promulgate same to members, making 
such improvements in the schedules of these towns for rating as may be 
deemed by them to be proper.” 

8— Resolved, That the executive committee be authorized to employ ad- 
ditional special agents to carry out the recommendations for a revision of 
the rates in the cities and towns of the association. 

6—Resolved, That the practice of accepted ‘cities be abolished, and the 
rates in all such places be revised in accordance with the rules of the asso- 
ciation, under the direction of the executive committee, at as early a date 
as possible, and that all former actions of the association inconsistent here- 
witb be and the same are hereby repealed. 


It may not seem reasonable to have delegated to an execu- 
tive committee the powers noted in these resolutions. But 
that is exactly what was done. Nay, more; there has been a 
eonstant and ever-increasing volume of correspondence 
directed to the secretary of the association urging haste in the 
accomplishment of the very work which, when well under 
way provokes criticisms that in New York takes the form of 
‘ominous mutterings.’’ It should be understood that the 
executive committee has kept strictly within the bounds of its 
powers. The members of the association were all duly 
advised that the executive committee would revise the tariff 
as speedily as possible, and that the work would be performed 
by intelligent special agents, and that, before promulgation, 
these ratings would be carefully reviewed by the committee. 
It must be clear to any one familiar with the workings of the 
association that to have submitted each rating to the members 


of the association would have involved a great deal of 
vexatious trouble with no good results. There are some com- 
panies which object to an advance of rates at points where 
they fear a loss of business. But this is a selfish view 
originating with timid agents and should not interfere with 
the progress of a work that a majority of the members of the 
association must feel is much needed. I desire to make it 
clear that the intimation that the executive committee has 
ever issued orders to the agents is entirely erroneous. As a 
matter of fact the executive committee and the secretary of 
the association in dealing with agents have confined them- 
selves strictly to giving information caliing attention to rules 
and regulations and asking co-operation. When it is found 
necessary to enforce rules or the tariff rates the aid of the 
company has in every case been invoked. 





The Absorption of the Fire Business of the General of London 
by the London and Laneashire. 





The transfer of the fire business of the General Fire and 
Life Assurance Company of London (which company has 
been doing business in several of the states of the United 
States since 1888), to the London and Laneashire, has excited 
considerable comment, favorable and adverse, in the British 
insurance papers, and we make some extracts therefrom. 
The fire premiums of the General last year amounted to 
over $500,000. The re-insuring company pays $225,000 for the 
business. The Policy-Holder says : 


When it became known last month that the General As- 
surance Company had incurred a heavy loss over the fire at 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, it was thought by many that this 
might possiblylresult in the giving up by the office of its fire 
department. The business had for a long time been remarka- 
ble for want of energy, and at times it almost appeared as 
though the General hardly knew what to do with its own fire 
department. But of those who had so far followed the 
career of the office as to come to the above conelusion, very 
few indeed were aware of the fact that so long ago as the be- 
ginning of April negotiations were entered upon by the 
London and Lancashire Fire for the transfer to it of the 
General fire department. This transfer has now been satis- 
factorily accomplished, and although its conclusion is not 
entirely due to the General loss at St. John’s, the heavy loss 
inecurred—over £29,000—undoubtedly acted as a potent factor 
in bringing the negotiations to a satisfactory issue. <A rise of 
ten shillings in°the price of General and London and Lan- 
cashire shares last Wednesday gave an intimation of this, and 
during the day the transfer became known to a few people, 
but not until Thursday last, when the agreement was signed, 
did it become in any sense public property. There is no 
doubt that this will be duly confirmed at the shareholders’ 
meeting on September 9, when the terms of the agreement will 
be made known. 

For the year 1891 the net fire premiums of the General 
were £101,452, and at the end of the year the fire fund stood 
at £61,576. The London and Laneashire is paying £45,000 and 
taking over the business as it stands. As there will have un- 
doubtedly been a draft on the General fire fund this year, the 
transaction will probably resolve itself into the giving to the 
General of the whole of its fire fund, and the re-insurance by 
the London and Laneashire of the whole of the business. We 
believe this is what the terms will be practically found to 
amount to. On this supposition, the London and Lancashire 
will have made a good bargain. The General was founded in 
1836, while the London and Laneashire was not founded until 
1862; the former office being so much older, has a large 
amount of London business of a kind that a more modern 
company would find it extremely difficult to get hold of. This 
strengthening of the London connection of the London and 
Laneashire will not be the least of the advantages gained. 
The premium income of the General, just over £100,000, is 
made up of business that is practically certain to stick, and 
which will not require very much weeding. The loss ratio of 
the general has been as follows :—1889, 68.7; 1890, 54.5; 1891, 
59.7. Last year the total losses were £60,688, so that the 
seriousness of the St. John’s loss of £29,000 is at once appar- 
ent. The whole agency staff of the General will give the 
London and Laneashire every possible help, and in taking 
over the fire business the London and Lancashire may cer- 
tainly count on the good-will being included. It is possible 
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that for some time the business will be carried on by the 
General, backed by the London and Lancashire funds. 

The fact that the London and Lancashire is the absorbing 
office is not likely to create any great surprise, in view of the 
extraordinary energy and rapid development which has char- 
acterized it of late years. Last year its premium income was 
£801,616, and including the present amalgamation, it will 
probably be found that the premium income for the present 
year will be little, if any, short of the million. Should this 
be actually or practically accomplished, the achievement will 
be a noteworthy one, as the premium income five years ago 
was under half-a-million. The special cireumstances connected 
with the present amalgamation preclude adverse criticism, or 
regretful reference to the increasing tendency of fire offices to 
coalesce. ‘This transfer is undoubtedly the best thing that 
could have happened to the General fire department, and the 
shareholders are fortunate in completing a bargain with so 
good acompany. Two things may be specially noted in con- 
nection with the London and Laneashire fire office. For some 
time it has persisteutly pursued a policy of amalgamation 
and development, and each successive company absorbed has 
simply strengthened its position. Financially the office is to- 
day one of the strongest. So far the companies absorbed 
have not been of great magnitude, but we are much more dis- 
posed to believe that the management has been feeling its way 
than that it has arrived, or is arriving, at a point at which its 
development on these lines will be checked. With nearly a 
milliom of premium income, and nearly a million of funds, 
very much may be done, and Mr. Fothergill is not likely to be 
alarmed by the apparent magnitude of any operation. If 
mere size counts for anything, another year or two may see 
the London and Lancashire far nearer the top of the tree 
than it at present stands. If the Lancashire, with a premium 
income of £700,000, could take over the three Arinstrong coum- 
panies, the London and Laneashire, with a far stronger 
position, may do much more, 


The following comments are from the Post Magazine: 


Funk seems to be the word, ugly as it is, which best de- 
scribes the state of the directorial mind of some of the smaller 
fire insurance companies at the present time. The attitude 
is not more dignified than the word, and we cannot pretend 
to congratulate either directors or managers upon the sale of 
a business more than half a century old, prompted as it must 
be by faint hearts and exhausted nerves. Perhaps they are 
to be pitied, as we pity any onein a race who finds himself 
in boots too big for him and who has neither the power to 
reduce their size nor the sense to change them. It is un- 
doubtedly hard work to make progress under such con- 
ditions. But does that justify getting rid of boots, standing 
before the world barefoot, and dropping out of the race alto- 
gether? 

Why should the General insurance company, founded in 
1837, having a fire income of £101,000 a year and a capital of 
only £50,000 upon which to pay dividends, while possessing 
reserves of £80,000, yielding interest of £3,200 per annum 
towards the £5,000 required for dividend—why, we ask, should 
such a company give up even part of its existence? Interest 
at four per cent. on its paid-up capital and funds in reserve 
would yield £5,200 per annum, a sum more than enough fora 
dividend of ten per cent. to itsshareholders, so that if it made 
no fire profits at all its dividend was safe. Surely a company 
so placed had no reason to despair. Compared with coni- 
panies of greater age or larger business its task was easy, 
judged from the standpoint of dividend strain and reserves, 
while compared in these respects with the company which is 
taking over its fire business it certainly does not stand second 
best. 

How many of the leading old established offices are there 
whose interest alone is sufficient to pay their dividends? We 
do not know of one except the General. The interest of the 
Alliance yields only some fifty-four per cent. of dividend; 
the Atias sixty per cent.; the Caledonia seventy-five per cent.:; 
the Commercial Union, Marine included, eighty-nine per 
cent : the Guardian eighty per cent.; the Imperial sixty-five 
per cent.; the Kent forty-seven per cent ; the Lancashire 
seventy-six per cent.; the Law twenty-three per cent.; the 
Liverpool and London and Globe seventy per cent; the 
London and Lancashire seventy-nine per cent.; the London 
Assurance, Marine included, fifty-seven per cent.; the Man- 
chester sixty-nine per cent.; the North British and Mercantile 
sixty-seven per ‘cent.; the Northern seventy-five per cent.; the 
Norwich Union sixty-five per cent.; the Royal seventy-one 
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per cent.; the Royal Exchange sixty per cent.; the Scottish 
Union and National fifty-five per cent:; the Sun sixty-five 
per cent., and the Yorkshire fifty-three per cent. Yet most 
of these offices are considered to be in good condition and at 
any rate they include the very best of the companies. All of 
these, however. have to meet a dividend strain upon actual 
profits, while the General is free from this necessity. Fur- 
ther, the shareholders’ dividend of ten per cent. was provided 
by their share of the life profits. Some £25,000 was paid 


over to them at the last quinqennial valuation, equal to £5,000 ~ 


a year, so that their cividend was doubly guaranteed. 

If we look at the proposed transfer from another point of 
view, our surprise is not lessened. At the end of last year, 
the General had a fire fund and profit and loss balance of 
£85,442, or eighty-five per cent. of its annual premium in- 
come. If we deduct fifty per cent. of such annual income as 
a reserve for unexpired risks, there is left £34,716 surplus, 
exclusive of capital; and with the addition of the capital, 
there is a protection to the policy-holders of the company 
of £84,716 or eighty-three and one-half per cent. of its fire 
income. Evidently, therefore, neither the shareholders nor 
the policy-holders had any occasion for alarm. Indeed, many 
companies of much higher pretensions than the General 
cannot show such strength. A fund equal to eighty-three 
and one-half per cent. of its annual fire income, cannot be 
boasted by the Commercial Union, the Equitable, the 
Fire Insurance Association. the Lancashire, the Lion, the 
London and Laneashire, the Manchester, the National of 
Ireland, the Norwich Union, nor the Palatine. The General 
therefore, as a fire company, is stronger than these which 
include the company to which it is selling itself. 

The weak spot in the condition of the General is the 
excessive cost of management. The commission and expense 
ratio in the fire department has averaged thirty-seven and 
one-half per cent., an abnormally high rate considering the 
office has not an extensive foreign business and that its home 
business is half a century old, There is nothing in the nature 
of the business that accounts for the expenditure. And we 
are driven to the conclusion that the £5,000 or £6,000 a year, 
with which the fire account has been saddled in excess of a 
normal amount, represents some of the cost of pushing the life 
business. Indeed, the profit and loss account of the company 
justifies this conclusion. * gE * * 

But will the proposed transfer of the fire business effect 
this result ? Manifestly, a great deal depends upon the dis- 
position of the funds which the generous purchaser has 
agreed to pay. The London and Laneashire will hand the 
General a cash sum of £45,000 and take over all liabilities in 
the fire department, gratis. On dit that an additional sum 
of £22,000 is to be paid to the officers and staff, £10,000 of 
which goes to the manager, £2,000 to the secretary, and the 
balance of £10.000 to be divided amongst the staff These 
figures may be only conjectural, but we have authority for 
saying that the totalof them is the amount of purchase 
money, which, with the value of the unexpired risks taken at 
thirty-three and one-third per cent., is equal to one year’s 
premium income for the good-will alone, The General will, 
therefore, have in hand its fire fund of £80,000, less any reduc- 
tion during the current year from adverse trading; the latter 
may be put down at about £20,000, being the amount of loss 
at St. John’s Newfoundland. ‘his leaves £60,000 and with 
the £45,000 to be paid bygthe London and Laneashire, makes 
a total of £105,000 or thereabouts, which, we understand from 
a coinmunication from the manager will be handed over to 
the life funds. a 3 * 

At present, therefore, it is dificult to see how the proposed 
transfer can benefit either the shareholders or life poliey- 
holders of the General, while had the company gone on with 
its two branches, economized its expenditure, revised its fire 
risks so as to render an abnormally heavy loss by any one fire 
impossible, and maintained for a few years its present moder- 
ate dividend, we see no reason why it should not have pros- 
pered. The ignominy of the present action, which proclaims 
its management nerveless and weak would then have been 
avoided and we shold have been spared the pain of chroniel- 
ing a transaction which, in our opinion, does not reflect lustre 
upon the anagement of the General. 

Now let us look at the other side of the picture. What is 
the catch to the London and Lancashire? It pays £45,000 
and £22,000, and will have to pay the losses on the risks it 
takes over free of premium, which cannot be put down at less 
than £34,000. In all, a sum of £101,000 or thereabouts, will be 
taken from the funds of the London and Laneashire in order 
to acquire an annual premium income of £100,000, much of 
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which it will lose, and more of which it will cut off. Suppos- 
ing it possible for the whole to be retained and a normal! loss 
ratio of fifty-five per cent. instead of sixty-two and one-half 
per cent. experienced, and the expense cut down to thirty per 
cent., a profit of £15,000 a year would be left; so that on 
these figures nearly seven years’ purchase of the net profits 
are being surrendered without reckoning the loss of interest 
on the purchase money, which item would make it equal to 
nine years’ purchase. If the profits were certain, the trans- 
action might be defended, but as they are lesss probable than 
possible we do not see the quid pro quo. 
One hundred and one thousand pounds or a year’s pur- 
chase, for the good-will of a fire business of £100,000 a year 
is not a bad price. And we think the seller more to be con- 
gratulated than the buyer, if the price be equal to the value 
of the seller’s prospects. But the London and Lancashire 
will have to wait at least nine years before it makes a penny 
out of this transaction ; while on the other hand, the General 
has lost a permanent, and to intelligent and courageous man- 
agement, a certain profit of at least £10,000 a year. 





The Texas Insurance Commissioner on Unprofitable Fire 
Underwriting in Texas. 





The following are extracts from the seventeenth annual 
report of Insurance Commissioner Hollingsworth of Texas: 


The fire companies are surely not making money in Texas 
now, with a loss ratio of eighty per cent, and expenses of 
36.60. The cry of exorbitant and onerous rates would appear 
not to be well grounded and out of place. The rates, how- 
ever, May be too high, but for that the companies cannot be 
censured for it is because they must make a rate commensu- 
rate with the risks, for they cannot live and do business at a 
loss. There is one important element against which insurance 
companies cannot fix a rate, that is the moral hazard, one 
(which is deplorable to say) enters so largely into the fires, 
and ealls for serious consideration at the present time, of 
which I shall have more to say hereafter. 

There can be no question that the protection furnished by 
insurance is conducive to carelessness, and no doubt if there 
was no such thing as indemnity there would be fewer fires ; 
but insurance is so interwoven with all commerce and the 
entire business of the country that no sane man would 
suggest to dispense with it. Hence, the only question for 
intelligent consideration is the adoption of some measure to 
bring about a decrease in fire waste. 

When property is consumed by fire it isan actual, absolute 
loss—it goes to smoke and ashes and is gone forever. The 
simple fact that the insurance company pays for the value of 
the property does not alter the case, for the identical prop- 
erty is not restored and cannot be restored by any human 
agency. The state or country loses that much wealth—that 
much taxable value is gone. 

Tosay that the property isreplaced is not true, Replaced, 
according to Mr. Webster, means restored—to restore what ? 
That which was lost. That cannot be done in case of fire, 
but only the value of the property destroyed. This value is 
demanded and collected from the policy holders of the com- 
panies in the way of rates.. How much are they required to 
pay ? According to the number and amount of fires. 

The alarming uninsured fire waste is one phase of the 
question, which, unfortunately, is not at all understood. to 
which I desire to direct especially the attention of those most 
interested, with the view of securing their co-operation for 
protection, and to this I also particularly invoke the con- 
sideration of the law making powers. : 

Please examine into this: Ihe fire loss in Texas for th 
past twenty-seven years, as shown in table 1, amounts to 
$20,340,148, which includes only property covered by in- 
surance. From the best information I have been able to 
gather, uninsured fire waste would amount to about thirty- 
three and one-third per cent. more, $6,446,176. A good por- 
tion of this represents the property of the man of small 
means, the man who could not afford to spare the money from 
wages or earnings to insure his effects, and yet the man who 
could least afford to lose. It must be borne in mind, that the 
poor man is rarely ever resposible for the fire, for as he car- 
-ries no insurance, he is careful, ard I do not mean to say that 
the policy-holder is not, only he is less careful, and _ the fire 
usually originates on the premises of the insured ‘The poor 
of Texas, who from their little belongings annually suffer 

















great loss, need legislation for their protection. The annual 
loss now on property not covered by insurance is about 
$1.000,000, as will be seen by a calculation based on losses ia 
table 1. 





The New Volume of the Annual Cyclopedia of Insurance— 
Critical Notices by Contemporaries. 





(The Journal of Commerce, New York.) 


The book contains in alphabetical order definitions and 
explanations of many of the most used insurance terms, 
brief biographies of leading insurance officers, short histories 
of various companies, important laws recently enacted, and 
much other matter of special interest to insurance men. 
The appendix contains in very convenient form statistical 
tables showing the condition on Jan. 1, 1892, and the transac- 
tions in 1891 of the insurance companies doing business in 
the United States. There is much to be found in the 400 
pages of the volume that could not otherwise be learned with- 
out a great deal of research. 


(The United States Review.) 

This is a12mo volume of 432 pages, and it not only gives 
very full information of the condition of insurance com- 
panies, but it chronicles the history of the year as well. 
There is nuch other valuable information. It is one of the 
best works of reference we have met. No practical under- 
writer, whether life or fire, can afford to be without it. 


(The Insurance Magazine. Kansas City.) 

This is the second number of a very important publication 
“the most useful book we have in our office. Put it in the 
alembie, boil it down, and, in the residual product, you will 
find more United States insurance than can be got out of any 
other book whatever. It contains an account, short or long, 
as required, of every insurance company in the country, and 
of every insurance organization or association ; biographical 
notices of last year’s insurance dead ; the legal decisions and 
the legislation of last year; a summary of the insurance 
reports of all the states and a history of the insurance de- 
partments: history of anti-rebate legislation, and of valued 
policy laws, by states ; the policies of all Life companies ; the 
standard policy, with the various clauses ; fires in the lead- 
ing cities; taxation of companies in all of the states, and 
tables showing the business and standing of every company 
in the country. As a specimen of the work done by the 
Cyclopedia we copy the following, *‘ Overhead Wires”’ from 
page 254 : 


(Insurance World.) 

Profiting by his experience in the preparation of the first 
volume, the editor H. R. Hayden, has embodied a number of 
improvements in the matter and manner of his work which 
add greatly to its value asa work of ready reference. It is 
comprehensive in its scope, and accurate in statement. The 
book is well printed on good paper, and neatly bound in 
cloth. 


(The Insurance Spectator, London.) 

This is the second appearance of the Cyclopedia before the 
insurance world, and a glance at the volume is sufficient to 
show that the editor has profited by the experience gained in 
the launching of the first volume. It has, as is inevitable, in- 
creased in bulk, as well as in the completeness and variety of 
its information. To all connected with, or interested in, 
American insurance, and an ever-widening circle of business 
men in the British Isles are included in that category, it is an 
almost indispensable handbook. We are not quite sure that 
the alphabetical arrangement of subjects is the happiest and 
most convenient. The editor himself appears to have some 
faint misgivings when he suggests that ‘‘if the user does not 
find what he is searching for under what seems to hitn the ap- 
propriate letter of the alphabet, he should try to think what 
other title would be equally likely to attract the attention of 
another.”? The work contains information respecting legal 
decisions affecting insurance of considerable importance to 
British companies doing business in the states. A somewhat 
amusing item caught our eye under this same heading 
of ** Legal.” In Vermont, hunting‘or traveling on Sunday, ex- 
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cept for necessity or charity, is forbidden, and accordingly 
an accident received while so doing cannot be recovered for. 


(The Insurance Reformer. Liverpool.) 

The editor of the ‘‘ Annual Cyclopedia of Insurance in the 
United States,’ apologizes, in his preface, for the bulk of his 
wonderfully-compiled Encyclopedia. We, for our part, are 
constrained to quarrel with him on account of its brevity, and 
therein lieth our only objection to the very informational 
volume which has been edited by Mr. H. R. Hayden. As we 
have often before remarked in these pages, the stars and 
stripes young men can give Britishers points in up-to-date 
life assurance, and the Cyclopedia under notice is but one 
more spoke in our augumentative wheel. In Yankeeland 
they understand life assurance. They neither ignorantly play 
with it after the fashion of the semi-educated British agent, 
nor do they envelop it in Mahatma-like shrouds of figures 
after the style of the British actuarial bogey. They accept 
life insurance as an established commercial necessity, and, like 
Jim Bludso, they ‘‘ go for it thar and then,’’ with the result 
that life insurance in America to-day makes the much- 
vaunted go-ahead G. B.—otherwise Great Britain—look very 
small taters indeed. Mr. Hayden’s ‘‘ Cyclopedia’’ is but an- 
other example of American insurance enterprise, and the 
whole book is one of the best works of reference we have ever 
seen. When is our own insurance ‘‘ Hazell’’ to make his ap- 
pearance ? 


(The Chronicle.) 

The Annual Cyclopedia of Insurance,”’ applying to under- 
writing events and matters in the United States during 1891, 
has been received ‘and is bigger and better than ever. Mr. 
H. R. Hayden, the conscientious editor of this valuable 
work, may be depended upon to improve it to the best of his 
ability from year to year. 


(The Insurance Critic.) 

Is a duodecimo volume of 4382 ages, containing a vast 
amount of information such as is continually in demand in 
insurance offices, editorial sanctums of insurance journals, 
and wherever affairs are considered in connection with the 
business of underwriting. It should also have a place in the 
office of every newspaper that undertakes to discuss in- 
surance subjects, and if duly consulted would prevent many 
a sad blunder. In the present issue, which contains many 
more pages than that of last year, valuable improvements 
have been introduced, and the appendix of full statistical 
tables shows at a glance the transactions and financial con- 
dition of insurance corporations of every class and de- 
seription. 


(New Orleans Daily States.) 

The Cyclopedia is a valuable work for our merchants and 
lawyers, as well as the insurance fraternity. It is hand- 
somely bound, unexceptionable typographically and_ replete 
with interesting and instructing information. Such’a work 
should be on the book ease and library of every one. 


(The Standard, Boston.) 

The second edition is a larger book than the first issued 
owing to a greater diversity of subjects and the necessity for 
extended treatment in some eases. The book forms an 
interesting compendium of yearly events and has the addi- 
tional advantage of Mr. Hayden’s supervision. 


(The Insurance Agent, London.) 

The 1891 issue of this annual publication contains more 
matter between its vivid blue covers than that of the previous 
year, and the immense amount of information given is con- 
densed into a wonderfully compact shape for alphabetical 
reference, forming a capital guide in everyway to American 
insurance from both a business and personal points of view. 


(New York Daily Commercial Bulletin.) 


It is gotten up in irreproachable styie, and will prove very 
valuable to all insurance men. 


(The Insurance Observer, Canon ) 


The Cyclopedia of Insurance in the United States is one 
of those valuable annuals, for which the insurance world in 
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both hemispheres is indebted to the enterprise of the Ameri- 
ean press. The 1891 edition, with a copy of which we have 
just been favored by the publishers, the Underwriter Printing 
and Publishing Company of New York and Hartford, is the 
second issue of this very useful work, and, as explained in the 
preface, it is unavoidably increased both in scope and bulk. 
It contains a comprehensive catalogue, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, of all the insurance companies, American and foreign, 
doing business in the states, and of the leading underwriters 
associated therewith. Each item forms a suecinet history of 
the company or individual dealt with, together with parti- 
culars of the financial position. Interspersed with these 
sketches, there is a mass of information touching insurance 
matters ‘generally, as represented by companies or societies 
of different methods, and a digest of the laws applicable to 
insurance in the various states of the Union. The book, 
which contains upwards of 400 pages of excellent letter-press, 
handsomely and substantially bound, closes with an appendix 
of statistical tables, exhibiting the conditions and transactions 
in 1891 of insurance companies of every kind doing business in 
the United States. We feel much indebted to the publishers 
for their courtesy. The volume is one to be prized ; and it 
ought to find a place on the bookshelf of every insurance 
mman, who desires to keep abreast with the progress of insur- 
ance in America. 
(Finance Chronicle, London.) 

We were favorably impressed with the first issue of this in- 
surance annual last year, but the second volume now to hand 
shows further improvement, and renders the Cyclopedia very 
much what one might expect such an annual record and com- 
pilation should be. The idea or plan has developed in the 
hands of the able editor, Mr. Hayden. Most of the important 
articles have been presented in a completer form, and many 
new articles have been added, which doubtless could not be 
overtaken in a first issue. To add to its completeness as a 
work of reference, an appendix of statistical tables covering 
fifty-six pages is given, showing the transactions and financial 
condition of the insurance companies and assessment societies’ 
operating’in the United States. These tables are most com- 
prehensive and in good form, similiar to the insurance statis- 
tics prepared and separately issued by Mr. Hayden for a 
number of years previously. We cordially recommend the 
‘*Annual Cyclopedia”’’ as a novel, ingenious, and valuable 
book of reference. ; 

(The Spectator, New York.) 

We have received from The Underwriter Printing: and 
Publishing Company, a copy of ‘‘The Annual Cyclopedia of 
Insurance in the United States.’’ H. R. Hayden is the editor, 
and his work shows much painstaking and research. He tells 
us in his preface that the work was intended to be a record of 
the year of its date, but the work has grown on his hands and 
outrun its anticipated proportions. The volume is replete 
with insurance information, alphabetically arranged, which 
cannot fail to prove of value to whoever uses the work. It is 
handsomely printed and bound substantially in blue cloth. 


CInsurance, New York.) 

The Cyclopedia of Insurance in the United States, for 
1891, being the second volume of this most useful publication, 
comes to us from the office of THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 
It contains more matter, and apparently better arranged, 
than its predecessor. We have not vet had occasion to refer 
to it, and therefore have not examined it with any special 
care, but frequent occasions for such a volume are sure to 
arise and we expect to find the present volume as we did the 
former one, a cause of thanksgiving for friendly help and of 
wonder that friend Hayden or somebody else did not long be- 
fore discover and supply the long felt want. 


(The Insurance Record, London.) 

Mr. H. R. Hayden’s Cyclopedia is a work that is certain to 
become better known and increasingly well worth knowing 
as it gets older. The attempt to index all the interesting and 
useful facts of insurance business in such a wide field as the 
United States isa bold one, but it is chiefly le premier pas 
qui coute; each subsequent step becomes an easier although 
by no means a simple essay in walking. An annual cycio- 
pedia—for it is an insurance handbook up to date not merely 
as an item of bookshelf furniture that the work comes before 
the public—cannot be entombed once for all in stereo, and 
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packed up at the close of one year to do service for the 
next. To deserve its name each issue must be revised, and in 
part at least rewritten. For example, the article on ‘“ legal 
decisions affecting insurance in 1891’’—perhaps One of the 
most valuable features of the work—is not, it is needless to 
state, to be found in the Cyclopedia for 1890. Theforty-three 
pages in which all important legal decisions, with the in- 
surance legislation of the year, are summarized, bring into 
convenient form the weekly chronicle which—if we are not 
mistaken—appears in another of the Underwriter Company's 
useful publications. Still—although from a turning over of 
its pages we are unable to discover that the Cyclopedia has in 
any case made the old do where the new would be better-—- 
much of the contents even of an annual cyclopedia is of 
perennial interest. Consequently the compiler has found an 
opportunity in his second issue of introducing various im- 
provements, of enlarging the scope of the volume, and of 
waking it a more thorough A B C of its subject. The 
appendix dealing with insurance offices has now been incor- 
porated in the general alphabetical arrangement, and the 
only material for which a separate treatment has been 
reserved is the statement of the 1891 business which appears 
with statistical conciseness in the last forty pages. The 
volume has necessarily grown to soine extent in bulk, and we 
are promised that it has not finished growing. With a work 
of this description it is difficult to say that this or that item 
of information has been omitted, and those who use the 
Cyclopedia will doubtless become expert in discovering the 
title under which Mr. H. R. Hayden has dealt with the sub- 
ject required. Meanwhile, whatever blanks may exist—and 
it would be optimist to suppose they have all been filled up 
in a second edition—there is an ample supply of prizes. The 
article on ‘‘ Policy Forms,’ to which nearly one-sixth of the 
work is devoted, is in itself a inine of useful information. 








Special Notices. 





IMPORTANT. 
WANTED BY THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COM- 


PAN Y—General and Special Agents for the City and State of New York. 

{n thirty-two years the Home has paid in DIVIDENDS alone FORTY-FIGAT 

PER CENT. of its present assets and its interests have paid al) death claims 

since its organization. It writes the most liberal policy with cash values 

after the fifth year and has the lurgest per cent. of ASSETS to LIABILITIES. 
Address stating experience, if any. 


W. J. MADDEN, General Agent. 
40 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


‘The American Fire Insurance Co., 


PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 1, 1892. 
EMME TMBNO LENE LS ci ta c/o'e ese ciate 0 cla nls sinlsiw Galea cide oi 6s) owigied.o.ed. ees vie beens $3,093,541 
IRM ES IUSR Let cere oe eine ove a cca tars dinsnccuepeiete ace scaseee eoaetacwete 500,000 
Reserve for Re-insurance, Unadjusted Losses and Claims......... 
See MNES UNE Star Ie re feteagit otorhfelclersiniere sisiv eibiaie,s diels-siuleeie ¥aieve v leesevieieiele deep ve eaen 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 

Drrectors :—Thomas H. Montgomery, John T. Lewis, Israel Morris, 
P. 8. Hutchinson, Alexander Biddle, Charles P, Perot, Joseph E. Gilling- 
ham, Samuel Welsh, Charles S. Whelen. 


.} 


2,286,389 





1825. THE 1892. 


Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
MMLC RRMMCEL TSU USE Y rotate lotare’s seis oie rs acai tetw ele oe DAN OTRAS oidin's Siviescelesteced 
MS eeATIMTCH TICS ATOLAVOIITICR. .accmiesy smsesesientc da cites caadlcowec ewes 
COE TM EIS SSO CORB EEC GoOn eT UTC ot ODO OBE rr ans ait na ane 


$400,000 09 
1,821,855 66 
1,404,134 71 
SEDER PETEITATY ty LBU2 ss ct.s cre cy css eee see ablnsk ness fac 63 sik eb ae gee ores $3,625,990 37 
R. DALE BENSON, Pres’t. W. GARDNER CROWELL, Secretary. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres’t. CHARLES W. MERRILL, Ass’t Sec’y. 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


The Berkshire Life {[nsurance Co. 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
: All Policies issued by the Company are subject to the Massachusetts 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 
, WM. R. PLUNKETT, President. 
JAS. M. BARKER, Vice-Pres. JAS. W. HULL, Sec’y and Treas. 
Agencies in all the principal cities of the United States. 








Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. 


- i ee - $18.551,388 00 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Surplus returned annually in reduction of Premiums or to increase in- 
surance. Policies non-forfeitable by the rules of the Company. Endow- 
ment Policies issued at Life rates. 

EDWARD M. NEEDLES, President. H. S. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 
J.J. BARKER, Actuary. HENRY C. BROWN, Sec. & Treas. 


ASSETS, - - - 





OComMMERCIAL Unron Assurance Oo. 


LIMITED. 
OF LONDON. 
OFFICE: 


Cor. Pine & Walliam Sts. New York. 


Lion Fire Insurance Company, 
5 LOTHBURY, E. C. 
LONDON, Siege On Sa ENGLAND. 





United States Branch, - « - - - - - Hartford, Conn. 


M. Bennett, JR., Manager. .AS. H. BREWSTER, Asst. Manager. 





(german Insurance Company, 
OF FREEPORT, ILL. 


C. O. COLLMANN, President. WM. TREMBOR, Secretary. 
December 3ist, 1891. 


Cash) Capltalsvccccuctame tose caewas ac nisles casletere vise cleren eee cece esters $200,000 00 
Reserve LOK Unpald  LGssOS; cere sccsccieiss soisiesies.concis'ccsswieveneaice 102,234 45 
Reserve for Re-insurance and orher Liabiltiies..............006 1,765,425 09 
Neb Surplussntncenssaies notes ete os esac Noh bane GOMTADDOMOAOE Bence) 603,561 60 

ITOCAIEASSCUS Ai accede es vatiaa tees ceiee eas adoring nee Wate $2,671,221 14 





Continental Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


=tract from Statement made January Ist, 1892. 





Gash Capital 5\scstean einvec cscs cre atlsiocne celeie vie ste pa vistesslare Cretesstele eeree8) $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in Force, ete 8,161,028 47 
Net SULDlUSesceeses cate tte cscs rn aien eter sen ele “Copiclt 1,645,761 24 
Policy-holders Surplus.. 2,645,761 24 
Gross Assets 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 
F. C. MOORE, President. HENRY EVANS, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Secretary. 


MAIN OFFICE, 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
C. H. Dutcher, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., Court and Montague Sts., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. J. J. McDonald, Manager Western Department, R. J. 
Taylor, General Adjuster; Geo. E. Kline, Assistant to General Manager, 


Rialto Building, Chicago, il. D.B. Wilson, Manager Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 319 Pine Street, San Francisco, California. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 





TH 


Metropolitan Plate Glass 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


CHARTERED 1874. 
The Oldest New York Company 


in its Line and the one having 
the Largest Net Surplus. 












































January 1, 1892. 



































Assets, - - - $362,694 
Capital and Net 
Surplus, - - 224, 966 





Henry Harteau, Pres. 
<=™-~ Daniel D. Whitney, Vice-Pres. 
Eugene H. Winslow, Sec’y. 
John P. Campbell, Gen. Agt., 
No. 162 La Salle Street 
Chicago. 
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[Insurance Co. of North America, 


232 WALNUT STRERT, PHILADELPHIA. 


FOUNDED 1792. 





Assets, January 1, 1892, : : = = - $9,278,220 09 


LIABILITIES—Reserved for re-insurance and 

all other Claims...........csecsseeeeeeevees 
Capital Stock 
Surplus over all liabilitieS..............sceeee 


$4,052,744 00 
3,000,000 00 
2,225,476 00 


eee ee ee ee) 


$9,278,221 CO 





Agents in a}l] the principal towns and cities. 





CHARLES: PUATT. = = = | ee Se - = =  - Presideue; 

WILLIAM A. PLATT, Vice-Pres’t. EUGENE L. ELLISON, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 

GREVILLE E. FRYER, Sec.and Treas. JOHN H. ATWOOD, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Office in New York: Fire and Marine, 16 and 18 Exchange Place. 





PORTLAND, MAINE. 
Incorporated 1848, 





JOHN E. DEWITT, -  - President. 





Union Mutual Life Insurance ak 


The Business of the Union Mutua! Life Insurance Company, for the 
half year ending June 30, 1892, was of a bighly successful character. 
Compared with the corresponding periods of preceding years, the half year 
in question was one of the best in the Company’s history, 

Substantial increases were made in New Insurance Written; New 
Premiums Written and Settled; Premium Income and Interest Earnings; 
The Notices of Death Claims 


and in Policies and Insurance in Force. 


showed a decrease. 





Royal Insurance Company, 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
| FIRE] 
ESTABLISHED 1845. 


HEAD OFFICE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, 
Roxyau INSURANCE BUILDING, 
No.50 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


STATEMENT or THE UNITED STATES BRANCH, 
January 1, 1892. 























ASSETS. 
First Mortgage R. R. Bonds, market value,......scccsecceseveces $2,091,280 00 
U. S&S. Government Bonds, market Vaiue.........cc.cccsseccccees 656,600 00 
Real “Batater..ncsc. isa ona daec sta nentancice tee hemes ai ee earns 1,818,200 10 
Cashin. Banks and: OMCes vei oni ciow om brotenia an isionionloeieeee ieee 909,413 32 
Uncollected Prem. steric ccd svssterereoiseicvce sieve sicmniceis ieee 695,734 14 
Other Admitted GASSES: :...i5.. sic cssles ole Se demise eeettasteiaienescleate tices 21,921 71 
TOTAL, «seek eT eh ee ies a Ree eee eee ees $6,693,149 27 
LIABILITIES. 
Unearned Premiums, Unpaid Losses and other Liabilities....... $4,583,057 46 
SURPLUS mice veel Seats Cecee oe cale.e Hemadlelvocieles wele sia sictec ew needs $2,104,091 81 
MANAGERS. 


EDWARD F. BEDDALL, for New York State, Royal Insurance Building, 
50 Wall Street. GEO. M. COIT, Assistant Manager. 

SCULL & ¥IELD, for Massachusetts, Connecticut, Khode Islend, New 
Hampshire, Maine, Vermont; 85 Water Street, Boston. Mass. 

JOHN H.LAW & BROS., for Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia ; Cincinnati, Ohio. | 

CASE & CO., for Cook County, (Chicago) Ill. 

E. L. ALLEN, for Northwestern States (except Cook County, Ill.) Royal 
Insurance Building, 169 Jackson Street, Chicago. 

R. EMORY WARFIELD, for Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, District 
of Columbia; 15 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 

BARBEE & CASTLEMAN, for Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, 
pecan ee Texas, South Carolina, Alabama, Louisiana, Arkansas; 
Louisville, Ky. 

GEORGE WOOD, for Pennsylvania, New dense Delaware; Royal Insur- 
ance Building, 306 Walnut Street, Phi'adelphia. 

EF. W. CARPENTER, for California, Oregon, Washinzton, Utah, Idaho, 
Arizona; San Francisco, Cal. 


‘The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


JANUARY 1, 1892. 


ASSHIDS een. ie Uri a eisror isos see ee $136,193,518 38 
Liabilities, including the Reserve on all existing Pol- 

icies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special Reserve 

(toward the establishment of a 34% per cent. valua- 

tion) \Olaecae sie +2 291,000, 000; 7.1.34 scree 109,905,537 82 
Total Undivided Surplus... .2:..-n4..> 5.5 $26,292,980 56 
Income? f2342.0 aan. Te: AS eee $39,054,943 85 
New Assurance written in 1891............... . 283,118,331 00 
Outstanding Assurance............ PEs Oy otis: 804,894,557 00 


The Free Tontine Policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after one year, and ‘“ Non- 
FORFEITABLE”’ after three years. 


Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 
factory proofs of death. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres‘t. 


The Fidelity 
and Casualty Co., 


140 Tro 1446 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 





SURPLUS $169,446.67 


Assets $1,750,000 
, Losses Parp $3,350,000 





Casualty Insurance Specialties: 


FIDELITY—Bonds of Suretyship for persons in positions 
of trust. 


CASUALTY—Personal Accident, Plate Glass, Boiler, Ele- 
vator, Employers, Landlords and Common Carriers 
Liability. 





OFFICERS. 
M. RICHARDS®, President. GEO. F. SEWARD. Vice-President. 
ROB’T J. HILLAS, secy. EDWARD L. SHAW, Asst. Secy, 


DIRECTORS. 


WM. 


GEO. S. “OR, - - = - - Pres. American Exchange Nat. Bank, 
J.S.T.STRANAHAN, - - - = = - - Pres. Atlantic Dock Co, 
A. BK. ORR, - ~ - - - - as Retired Mercbant. 


Pres. Chemical Nat. Bank. 
Pres. C. R. R.-of N. J. 
Retired Merchant. 
Retired Merchant. 
-  Ketired Merchant. 
- OfJ.L. & D.S. Riker. 
N.Y., DE. & W. RR. 
Counsellor-at-Law. 


G. G. WILLTAMS, = - = - - - 
J. ROGERS MAXWELL, - - - - - - - 

A.B. HULL, - « = - + = - ~ = = 
H. A. HURLBOUT, - - - - = - - = 

WILSON G. HUNT, - = = - - = - - 
JOHN L. RIKER, - - - - - - - 

J.G. MCCOLLOUGH, - - - - - - = 
WM.G. Low, - - = - - - = = 
THOMAS 8. MOORS, - - - - - - - - Counselior-at-Law. 
Wma. M. RICHARDS, - - - - - . - - - President. 
Gro. F. SEWARD, - - - - - - - - - Vice-President. 
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The Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENKY S. LEE, Vice-President. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
‘OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. E. D. CAPRON, Asst. Secretary. 





THE NEW POLICY CONTRACT 


Offered by this company, is non-forfeiting. Paid-up and cash values are 
plainly endorsed upon all policies, under the provisions of the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiting law. Is incontestable after two years from the date 
of its issue. All restrictions upon residence, travel, occupation or em- 
ployment, except military and naval service in time of war, are removed 


1 THE AINA 
) ceive nts Life Insurance Company 


pen. seu 
Yetna Lite, 


Assets, Jam. 1, 1892, = = $37.397,238 05 
Surplus, Jan. 1, 1892, - 6,002,009 57 
The tna Life issues every approved form of Life, Term, Endowment. 
and Accident Insurance at most favorable rates. It invites correspondence 
with Agents who desire to be employed by it at all points where it is not 
now represented. 
For Insurance or an Agency, address, 
THE TNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, UCONN. 





OF HARTFORD, CONN , 
Is the Largest Stock 
Life and Accident 
Insurance Company 
in the World. 












Connecticut Fire Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





INCORPORATED 1850. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





EIGHTY-SECOND FINANCIAL STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1892, 
bel SMM Card I tect ote Te olcie sc oth: afesssc,sieie aie eieto a ncclatic ow net d stubeyitiowse’s $1,000,000 00 





Outstanding Claims... +....6 veces e cee Beer eles alin treieeectowin's 167,982 85 
METER EES EVERET VO Siete a skelieis ei secricic bi acs ates ce a ech oe hs dione 913,656 24 
Tey ECCS TERS La 05 6 ROC GIOIA: oI Ai a 550,589 “13 
RET BAN SOLS err anes cise viele civieje icc coadcadceerseatcveedine -$2.6392,228 25 


—_——— 


J. D. BROWNE,  - - - 
L. W. CLARKE, Ass’t Seeretary. 


President. 
CHARLES R. BURT, Secretary. 





“The Leading Industrial Insurance Company of America.’? 





CANVASSERS WANTED 


In all the principal cities of New England, Middle and 
Western States by the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 


For its Plan of Industrial Insurance. 


This plan embraces all the members of a family, male and female, be- 
tween agesiland70. Premiums from 5 to 60 cents per week. Claims paid 
immediately at death. Dues collected weekly from the homes of members. 
Benefits range from $14 to $1,000 and upwards. 

All needed explanations will be furnished upon application to the com- 
peny.s Par cavendents in any of the principal cities, or to the Home Office 
In New York. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President. 


HALEY FISKE, Vice-President. 
STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. 


GEORGE H. GASTON, Secretary. 





iT LEADS THEM ALL. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 





—_———_———__»e+4¢ 


ASSETS OVER - $159,000,000. 


Sg 


The Consol Policy recently announced by 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York combines more advantages 
with fewer restrictions than any Investment 


Insurance contract ever offered. It consoli- 


dates 
INSURANCE . ; : 
ENUIDYWMENT. - 
INVESTMENT. : 
ANNUAL INCOME . 
No other Company offers this Policy. 


Apply only to Company’s nearest Agent for 
details. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
paid to its policy-holders 
in 1891, nearly obits 


519,000,000. 





o>! 


The Mutual has ever been in the minds 


of the discriminating public 


“The Greatest of all the 
Companies.” 
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The Connecticut Mutual 
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Life Insurance Co. 





Assets, $59,788,479.95. 


Surplus, $6,059,155 81. 





IN 
Increased its Assets, 


{sgl 


Increased its Surplus, 
Increased its Dividends to Policy- -Holders, 


And invites attention to its economy of management, and the con- 


sequent low cost of insurance. 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President. 


EDWARD M. BUNCE, Secretary. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 





1845. 


PROTECTION AND PROFIT. 


1892 


~ . §1st—The Certainty of Protection toa Man’s Family in rey nts his Early Death ; ané 
TWO THINGS MOST DESIRABLE IN LIFE INSURANCE ARK; ae The Certainty of Profit to himself if he Lives to Old Age, 


THESE ARE COMBINED IN THE “ NON-FORFEITING FREE TONTINE POLICIES * ‘OF THE 


New York Life Insurance Company, 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW 


YORK. 


Lite Insurance Agents and others are invited to apply for detailed explanations of these plans. 
COM PAN YageE UO RE Ya vie Ae 


Cash Assets, over - : : q : 


Surplus, New York Sndard: over - . . : 


Annual Income, over - : . . 





Capit aliStock:. Siractnc «leon cece sn tts sineetomeaa tare note O ene OREO $1,250,000 
ASSEUS, SAD GIS 1802s as wants eeciaeclee ee reo cere Une ens 6, 743, 047 
Re-insurance IRGSGrV Orica teiaten cin con ee reReen oe ee 2, 380, rs 
Folcy-holders” Surplustic cas seecce eres cere ee TEE oee ae 

Surplus Ov erialliciaenrsswekwionsute een ioe anced nan ee 3 "302340 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Chicago, Illinois. 
G. F. BISSELL, Manager. P. P,. HEYWOOD, Assistant Manager. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
BELDEN & COFRAN, Managers. - - - San Francisco. 


GENERAL AGENTS AND ADJUSTERS. 
Eastern and Middle States, - - JAS. H. LEIGHTON. 
Southern States, -" THOMAS EGGLESTON. 


pecs in all prominent localities throughout the United States and 
ada. 


GEO. L. CHASE, President. P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. 
THOMAS TURNBULL, Assistant Secretary. 





' New York Office, 189 Broadway. 


- $125,000,000 
15,000,000 
31,800,000 





Phceenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ORGANIZED IN 1831. 
Assets, Jamiary 1.) 1808. coed core ca din cchts ue s phe wine Winietats ake nena $10, oo 570 42 
Surplus at Pour percent...) 5. tsics oie coe sansa o.steletio pee 5 
Surplus at Four and one-half per cent.............sesccescscscecs a 16 7004 56 


Total Paid Policy-holders in Forty Years over 


$31,000,000 00 


ACTIVE AND INTELLIGENT MEN WANTED AS AGENTS 


with whom liberal contracts will be made. Desirable territory now open. 

The new plans of the Company are brief, clear and liberal. Life and 
Endowment Polices have endorsed upon them definite cash, loan, and 
paid-up values, and in case of lapse, insurance is extended without action 
on the part of the insured, 

he new Ten-Twenty Term Plan furnishes protection at a low price, 

and grants valuable privileges in case a change is desired to some other 
form of insurance. 


J. B. BUNCE, President. 








J. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
LAWRENCE. Secretary. 
- HANFORD Linpeey, General Agent. 


The Gaieckly 


Gnderwriter: 


AN INSURANCE NEWSPAPER. 





VoL. XLVII. 





Published every Saturday by The Underwriter Printing and Publishing 
Company. 

Subscription price: Five Dollars per annum in advance. 
oer, Ten Cents. 


All communications should be addressed THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 
58 William Street, New York, or 53 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Checks and Money Orders should be made payable to the order of THE 
WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 
H. R. HAYDEN, President. 
OU. A. JENNEY, Vice-Pres’t and Treas’r. R. O. ALLEN, Secretary, 


Single Num 





In the course of some remarks on a classification of fire 
hazards, the Insurance and Finance Chronicle assumes that 
THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER “‘ does not object to a compre- 
hensive classification by the companies themselves to be 
used exclusively by themselves in rate making.” We cer- 
tainly do not object to the classification. It is a harmless 
exercise for the mind, and might give a great deal of satis- 
faction to the compiler and be found useful to a very limited 
extent in the making of rates. There are only two fire 
hazards, speaking in general terms, that of outside exposure 
and that of occupation. These.are really one, since the oc- 
cupation hazard causes the exposure hazard. One may 
build a so-called fireproof building. set it apart from otber 
buildings, let no one occupy it or go near it, and its fire 
hazard is practically nothing. The same is true of a frame 
building. They may be classed alike and insured for the 
same premium, nothing. When you put people into these 
buildings you get the occupation hazard, and when you 
place chem close together you get the additional risk of con- 
tiguity. Then they cease to be alike, because one will be a 
total loss where the other has a chance. One burns more 
readily than the other, and one by reason of its occupancy 
may be more liable to ignition than the other. We allknow 
that fires are caused mainly by human carelessness, and 
that so long as we cannot measure that carelessness in any 
given case, we cannot tell in any given case whether a saw- 
mill or’a dwelling house will be the worse risk. And it 
really does not make any difference so long as we do not | 
attempt classification, but rate risks by schedule. We do 
not care even whether the schedule is a correct diagnosis of 
the hazard. Solongas all are rated alike, if one does not 
believe in the schedule he can get a better rate by building 
differently if he chooses. 


THE brokers who put their cash into the stock and sur- 
plus of the Alliance a little more than five years ago—at 
least such of them as had not sold out—are not happy. 
They essayed to float an insurance company with the busi- 
ness which they could give it direct and what it could pick 
up outside. They tried to eat their cake and keep it. They 
wanted large brokerages on business and dividends on stock, 
and there was not money enough to go around. They have 
lost the interest on three-hundred thousand dollars for six or 
more years, and have probably lost at least a hundred 
thousand dollars of the principal. At the close of last year 
the association had received in premiums since its organiza- 
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tion $929,571, and had expended in losses and expenses 
$956,097, with an unearned premium liability of $130,628. 
That meant a loss so far as the insurance business went, of 
$157,354, The interest earnings had helped this out, and 
the one hundred thousand of surplus with which the com- 
pany started enabled it to close the year with an osten- 
sible surplus of $377. At that time the company re-insured 
its outstanding business, probably for about one hundred 
thousand dollars, leaving it with a clean slate, and asurplus 
of about thirty thousand dollars. If it had sold its office 
lease then, and gone out of business, the stockholders would 
not have lost over fifty thousand, and that is a mere baga- 
telle compared with the pleasure of running an insurance 
company for five years and teaching those bloated corpora- 
tions a few useful lessons in the business of fire insurance. 
Shall we say that we are sorry for the Alliance, its stock- 
holders or its officers ? Not a bit of it. We rejoice that they 
have come to grief, and are only sorry that’'they have not lost 
more money. Even a fire insurance broker does not ‘‘ know 
it all,” and it is a distinct gain to the business when a 
whole lot of them get what is called down east their 
‘“comeupance.” Insurance companies are not manufac- 
tured, they grow, and that is a fact that a great many 
people have yet to learn. 





THE meeting of the National Association of Life Undcr- 
writers in New York this week, naturally provokes inquiry 
into the objects and benefits of organizations such as have 
sent delegates to this convention. The answers to such in- 
quiry will be as various, doubtless, as the men who answer. 
Many men do not like to hear the tramping of the legions of 
the present. Still less do they like to listen to the steps of 
the legions of the future. They will ask of these representa- 
tives of a business the same questions they asked about the 
business itself years ago, but which has been answered in 
every village and hamlet and city of the land in the rescue 
from pauperism of those who but for life insurance might 
have become in their helplessness a public charge. We are 
wont to speak of the infancy of life insurance and of its 
wonderful growth in the United States particularly. A 
quarter of a century ago agents were bewailing the time 
then supposed to be near at hand when new business would 
cease because there would be no new men to insure. We 
did not realize then, so clearly as we do now, that, as our 
business would be a very different thing from what it is now 
without the protection of fire insurance, so our lives would 
necessarily want in breadth and form and color lacking the 
protection given by life insurance. We did not so clearly 
see, as we do now, that the dread of poverty and loss which 
is always present in the human mind and make us ‘“‘ lose 
the good we oft might win by fearing to attempt,” gives 
place to the resolution which dares all because there is be- 
hind it the protecting arm of life insurance. Life insurance 
came because we could no longer get on without it. It 
grows because our civilization creates a growing demand for 


® 
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it, and it is just as natural that its representatives should 
get together and devise means for its further extension, as 
that boards of trade should mect to advance the material 
interests of commerce. This much of significance the meet- 
ing of this week has, but it has more than this. There is 
behind it all a sentiment of good fellowship, a hearty greet- 
ing which we may not explain, but which is felt by all 
genuine workers in any calling. Byron says, ‘‘ The best of 
life is but intoxication,” and the sort of intoxication which 
breaks forth in applause, which warms the hand grasp, and 
sends the blood in quickening pulses to the heart, is certainly 
the best of our lives. 


WE have received the following communication from 
President Whiting of the Orient insurance company of 
Hartford, addressed to the editor : 

I notice in your paper of September 3, and again in the issue of the 17th 
something about the South Eastern Tariff Association submitting the 
tariffs for large cities to the companies before promulgation. As I under- 
stand it, the tariffs in the jurisdiction of that association are made, as in 
New England, New York and in the Middle department, by experts, 
printed, sent to agents and companies as being the rates to be observed. 
What you mean by submitting these tariffs to the companies before send- 
ing them out I can scarcely comprehend. What would they know about 
them after submission? Occasionally we have a clairvoyant in an office 
chair, and he of course, knows all about risks, just how they are con- 
structed, the facilities of extinguishing fires, etc., etc., but every office does 
not have such an expert, therefore we conclude the rates made by com- 
petent men who carefully inspect the risks they rate are more nearly cor- 
rect than as though a whole office force should read over the names and 
risks in a tariff book. 

As far as I know, the wishes of the companies have been very generally 
met, the “ominous grumblings” if there are any, come certainly not from 
the mass, but from one or two who are simply hunting for an excuse to cut 
rates, and who, if they had an opportunity to pass upon the turiffs, would 
know nothing about the risks rated, unless, as I said before they had a 
clairvoyant. 

If Mr. Whiting had read carefully what we have written 
about submitting tariffs he would have discovered that what 
Wwe were writing about last week was an admitted violation 
of instructions, and an intimation on the part of the execu- 
tive committee of the South Eastern Tariff Association that 
it would not do to let the companies know what the com- 
mittee was doing because it would cause ‘‘ vexatious de- 
lay,” whicn expression was interpreted by the Insurance 
Herald as meaning sharp practice on the part of companies 
to envade the new tariffs and so secure an advantage over 
their contemporaries. We have no knowledge as to whether 
companies would know anything about these tariffs if they 
were submitted to them or whether they would not, and.so 
we cannot answer Mr. Whiting’s question. If we were to 
guess at it we should say that the Aitna insurance company, 
for example, has, both at the home office and in the Southern 
field, aman that is likely to know as much about risks in 
Atlanta or Louisville, or Savannah, or New Orleans as any 
expert who can probably be engaged to rate those cities. If 
it has not itis not well served in the Southern field. We 
might go farther and presume that without the aid of a 
clairvoyant, the experience of the company in those cities 
would be of some value in determining for it the propriety 
of the ratings. At any rate, whether they would know any- 
thing about it or not they might think that they did, and 
possibly might object to being told by the executive com- 
mittee that they had nothing to do with the matter, and 
could not be trusted if they had. Further, any criticism of 
the kind made by Mr. Whiting comes with very bad grace 
from him, as it is not many months since he was doing some 
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loud if not ‘‘ominous” grumbling about the rates of the 
New England Insurance Exchange. Does Mr. Whiting be- 
lieve that he has a right to grumble when rates are put 
down by one lot of experts, and that his neighbor has no 


right to grumble when they are put up at a place where, at 


the old rates, he is and has been making money, simply be- 
cause some member of the executive committee of the South 
Kastern Tariff Association, for example, has not made money 
there? Mr. Whiting’s four years’ experience as secretary of 
the executive committee of the national board, ought to 
have taught him that when men are placed in responsible 
positions they like to be consulted even if they do not know 
as much as some one else, and that ignoring them does not 
conduce to the strength or permanence of any voluntary or- 
ganization to which they may belong. That is what we 
mean, and we are sorry that Mr. Whiting does not under- 
stand us. 





facts and Opinions. 


The clothing firm of Smith, Gray & Co., Brooklyn, whose 
building and contents at Flatbush avenue and Fulton street, 
Brooklyn, were burned in February last has brought 184 suits 
against that number of members of the mutual insurance 
combination known as the Individual Underwriters, of which 
the plaintiff firm was also a member, the amount sued for in 
the aggregate being $150,000. When, after the fire, a claim for 
that -amount was filed with the Individual Underwriters, 
John R. Waters, the attorney and general manager ealled to- 
gether the advisory committee, composed of John Claflin, of 
the H. B. Claflin Company; William T. Evans, of Mills & 
Gibb; William O. Browning, of Browning, King & Co.; 
Brace Hayden, of Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden Company, 
and George C. Clarke, of Tefft, Weller & Co. The committee 
pronounced the claim ‘‘exorbitant and erroneous,’ and 


asked to have an appraiser appointed by the firm to consult | 


with the underwriters’ appraiser. This was done, but the 
two appraisers could not agree, and the one selected by the 
firm withdrew. Then to avoid trouble an offer of settlement 
was made, but Mr. Smith refused to accept it. It was with- 
drawn, and, then he was ready to accept it, but it was not 
renewed. ‘The outcome was the starting of these 184 indi- 
vidual suits. Mr. Waters says the suits were only brought to 
annoy the firms interested, and that one suit would have 
tested the case just as well as 184. 


THE New England Insurance Exchange last Saturday 
adopted a resolution that the gratuitous granting of tornado 
insurance in connection with fire policies was in violation of 
Exchange rules, and requested the executive committee to 
recommend a table of rates for this class of insurance. This 
committee was also requested to report to the Exchange at an 
early date whether the rebating of policies for unexpired time 
was allowed where the tariff authorized pro rata cancellation. 
A resolution was introduced and laid over to the effect that 
the rates on cotton and woolen mills were based on a running 
time of from 6 A. M. to 10 P. M. and that permits to operate a 
longer time either before 6 A. M. or10 P. M. should be con- 
sidered as night permits and charged for. The report of the 
special committee for Providence which was taken from the 
table reeommended that the local boards should be re-organ- 
ized in line with the plan advised by the executive committee 
of the board, that rates should be readjusted and the city re- 
rated on some approved plan of schedule if possible, and that 
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the Exchange members use their influence to see that these 
recommendations are adopted by the Providence agents. 
These recommendations were adopted and ordered printed 
and distributed to the members. A special committee of 
three was appointed to report to the Exchange some form of 
short rate table to be adopted as a standard form of the 
Exchange. 


DIscussING the proposal to define the difference between 
a life insurance company and a co-operative, the American 
Hachange and Review says: 


It is gravely proposed to discuss the difference between a life insurance 
company and a co-operative. It’s a funny conundrum and much reminds 
us of the “ difference’ between a savings bank and asand bank. Perhaps 
the matter has something to do with the difference between an ‘old line” 
life insurance company and ano line life insurance company. One is the 
negation of the other. They are distinctions, not differences. One pro- 
vides money for an event; the other collects money on the occurrence of 
the event. The distinction between the policy-holder and the certificate- 
holder is somewhat as the distinction between the depositor and the debtor, 
One represents a pre-payment, the other a promise to pay. One is a finan- 
cial security, the other a financial exigency. One isa pre-calculation of 
loss, the other takes the chance of no loss and indulges in pre-calculations 
only asa pretension. One is apreparation for deatk, the other an awaiting 
for death. One is simply a funding, the other asubstitute for funding. In 
different degrees both practice anticipation: Life insurance anticipates 
that twice two will be four, co-operativism anticipates that twice four will 
be two. Oneisso dear that it takes in it 100 cents to pay a dollar, the other 
s so cheap that it can pay a dollar with fifty cents. At the late assessment 
convention the assessment was not inaptly termed * flexible premium.”’ It 
is not for co-operativism to know that flexibility kills premium, the 
primo, but a flexible premium is a right good co-operative phrase. The 
assessment is truly flexible in payment, and the flexible “ premium ’’ means 
flexible loss payment. Very properly co-operativism scouts the accumula- 
tions of life insurance, and co-operativism that prates of mortality tables 
and reserves lowers its standard to the rigors of life insurance. The latter 
is circumscribed, bound in the chains of liability ; co-operativism is so free 
that it is limitless, defies liability, and is equally effective from grave- 
yardism to short term endowmentism., 


THE southern department of the Liverpool and London 
and Globe has sent out the following circular to the agents 
within its jurisdiction, regarding cotton risks : 


At the opening of the cotton season we think it wise to repeat what we 
haye written before more than once, as to the value of buckets and barrels 
of water in extinguishing incipient fires in cotton, their great advantage be- 
ing that they are always ready and any one can use them. At the starting 
of a fire a bucket of water or a sop of wet cotton would be more effective 
in preventing a loss than a fire department a few’minutes later. Please re- 
member, however, that it is just as necessary to keep buckets and barrels 
filled, and at all times so distributed so as to be convenient and of ready 
access at every point in a yard or warehouse as to provide them, and agents 
should impress upon cotton warehouse and yard men the importance of these 
requisites. lt is better to have standard fire buckets with round bottoms 
(either metal, fibre or paper,) as they will not be emptied or misplaced in 
using them for any purpose but extinguishing fire. Wood buckets cost but 
little less at the beginning, and soon become useless from shrinking, hoops 
dropping off, etc., and are therefore more expensive in the end, years of 
experience having demonstrated the inadequacy of rates where an ample 
supply of buckets and barrels are not provided and efficiently maintained 
ready for use at all times. Do not write for us on cotton anywhere unless 
they are so provided and maintained. We beg to suggest you at once con- 
fer with your cotton men and impress upon them the importance of this 
matter, and secure their co-operation towards reducing the fire losses on 
cotton. Upon receipt of a complete survey of each location where you 
wish lines for the coming season we will take pleasure in advising the lines 
you may write. ; . 


THE competition in England of Ameriean life insurance 
companies is really waking up some of the, less progressive 
domestic companies as it has already stimulated the live- 
lier ones. A London correspondent of the Montreal Jn- 
surance and Finance Chronicle writes as follows : 

Founded 130 years ago, the Equitable Life Office (or, as ii is usually 


called now, the ‘‘ Old Equitable’’) finds itself effectually trammelled in 
its attempts to compete for new business by its ancient deed of settle- 
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ment. Aithough that venerable and interesting document has been to a 
large extent supplemented by no less than seventy by-laws to enable the 
manager to ““work”’ the society, the instrumeat is still so restrictive in 
its character, that the actuary cannot offer to issue a non-profit policy 
or effect an endowment assurance. The directors bave therefore called 
an ordinary general meeting, and haye obtained authority to register 
the society under the Companies Act, 1862, and powers will be taken under 
an ainended deed to greatly enlarge the scope of the society’s business, 
and to introduce such reforms in its regulation and practice as may 
appear desirable or needful. The moyement among the “drybones”’ is 
significant. ‘ibe old companies do not intend to be thrown out of the 
race, and their wealth will render them formidable competitors. The 
Equitable, it will be remembered, is a non-commission office, and it will 
be interesting to watch the means by which the managers will seek to 
obtain public favor. The system of wholesale advertising has been adopted 
by the London Life Association, another non-commission office, but I do not 
think the results are commensurate with the largeness of the effort. In- 
deed, at a recent meeting of members, some of them strongly urged the 
abrogation of the rules against the non-employment of agents. as the 
only means by which the association could successfully compete with its 
vivals. ‘ 


THE inspection bureau of New Orleans has completed the 
work of inspecting and re-rating all the cotton presses and 
warehouses of that city. The latest issue of the Vindicator 
says : 


In every case the owners of the various presses and warehouses have 
complied with the suggestions made by the bureau for the improvement of 
their presses, and everything is now in ship-shape for the cotton season just 
commencing. That labor completed during the past week, the bureau has 
taken up the question of schedule rating. While this, of course , will 
prove laborious, good ressults are expected to be derived therefrom. In 
many cases the application of the schedule will prove of considerable 
advantage to thoce having good risks and serve to materially reduce their 
rates from the present arbitrary advance of fifty per cent., which rates in 
numerous cases worked a hardship on the assured. Of course, the bad 
risks wili suffer somewhat by the application of the schedule; but it is in 
the power of nearly every one to reduce his rate by improvements, and 
upon the whole, we think that it will prove far more satisfactury to the 
general public than the former system of arbitrary rating. A complete 
synopsis of every point, good and bad, in each risk is made, which inspec- 
tions can always be seen by the assured or his representatives, so that he 
can always be informed just what the defects are which are charged for 
thereby enabling him to remedy them in a great many vases, thus securing 
the minimum rate. New Orleans appears to have taken the initiative 
among large cities in the introduction and application of a scientific 
schedule rating, and the practical results achieved will belooked forward to 
with great interest by underwriters throughout the country, and if suc- 
cessful, and there is every reason to believe it will be, the system will 
probably be auopted throughout the country. 


OF the sharp advance in fire insurance rates in the towns 
of Providence county R. I., the Providence Jowrnal says : 


Until within a few days the towns of Providence county, except Woon- 
socket, have been under the control of the Providence Board of Under- 
writers. That board has fixed the rates, which have been considered by the 
agents as very low. Rates were much higher a few years back, but they 
gradually dropped through competition. But now they have taken a jump 
and the country people, and especially the suburban residents, will suffer 
in consequence. It appears that the making of the tariff for these towns 
have passed into the hands of the New England Insurance -Exchange 
That body has not been slow in making its new power felt. Agents are 
rather pleased at the outcome, but they assert that some special provision 
should have been made for those populous sections where water is available 
for fire purposes. Knowing what intelligent people do of such matters to- 
day, the surprise is that it has been possible to keep the rates down so long. 
Probably an effort will be made to reduce the rates in districts protected 
from fire, but the decrease will not in any event be equal to the increase 
just at present. Those who were fortunate enough to have insured their 
new houses a month ago are happy that they have saved so much. Those 
who insure this week will regret that they had not attended to the matter 
sooner. Fire insurance rates are up, and that is the whole story. 


THE intimation in our issue of last Saturday that the AI- 
liance of New York was in the market for a purchaser, found 
realization in the taking over of the charter, business, fixtures 
and building lease of the company by the United Fire of 
Manchester on that day. Since the re-insurance of the risks 
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of the Alliance by the Phenix of Brooklyn last December and 
the resumption of business by the Alliance from the date of 
that transaction it has received about $70,000 in premiums. 
The capital, however, is somewhat impaired. The Alliance 
was started in 1887 as a brokers company and was expected to 
get the cream of business controlled by its stockholders. The 
capital was $200,000 with $100,000 surplus paidin. On January 
1, 1892, the net surplus was $377. Notwithstanding the efforts 
of the brokers to build up their own, their fond hopes were 
never realized. 





Ln reference to the legal prosecution of a Maryland agent 
of the Equitable Life, for violation of the anti-rebate life in- 
surance law of that state, the Baltimore Underwriter says: 

In the case of Joseph Bowes, of the Equitable Life, indicted for alleged 
violation of the anti-rebate Jaw of the state, and under consideration by 
the grand jury, action was delayed or suspended for a time because in con- 
Suitation with State’s Attorney Kerr and Deputy State’s Attorney 
Campbell it was male evident that the law was regarded as unconstitutional 
on the ground that it discriminates unjustly between the home companies 
and other state companies, whereas the comity existing between the states 
under the constitution, should place al! companies on the same footing. 
The question has been submitted to Judge Dennis for his opinion. Mean- 
while it should be noted as a matter of fact that Mr. Bowes personally had 
nothing to do with the alleged violation of thelaw. The transaction re- 
ferreito was that of a solictor, named Hill, who is said to have allowed a 
marbie dealer named Evans fifty per cent. of $533, the annual premium on 
a policy of $10,000. 


Since the above was put in type, Judge Wright at Balti- 
more has rendered an opinion that the law is unconstitu- 
tional and sustained the motion to quash the indictment. 


Missouri fire insurance general and special agents, in 
session at Excelsior Springs, Mo., this week established the 
‘Association of Underwriters of Missouri.’”’ A _ special 
despatch of Wednesday to the Commercial Bulletin, says : 
Under the new order of things the ‘‘ Kansas and Nebraska” part of the 
title is dropped, and in lieu the ‘* Association of Underwriters of Missouri” 
comes into play. The new crganization starts off under the most favorable 
circumstances. Officers were elected as follows: President, A. E. Pinkney; 
vice-president, F, W. Lyttle; secretary, Philip Knighton. It must be 
understood that the new organization does not in any way dissolve the oid 
association, but merely populates the State Board organized in St. Louis in 
1879, and known as the Fire Association of the State of Missouri. 


THE truth that is stranger than fiction is strikingly exem- 
plified in the experience of Charles Wells Hatch, formerly of 
the Boston agency of the Travelers. His trial on charge of 
murdering his uncle at Denver, Col., three years ago, and sub- 
sequent acquittal and the story of fraudulent practices in his 
business that led to his flight from this country, that after- 
ward came to light, are episodes not yet forgotten. Now 
comes the news that his wife secured a decree of absolute 
divorce from him at Denver on the ground of abandonment 
last week. The last heard of Hatch was ina letter received 
from him last December, dated at a small provincial town of 
South America. 





THE Pemigewasset Relief Association of Manchester, New 
Hampshire, has on declaration of the attorney-general that 
its ‘‘elub plan” was illegal, abandoned this feature, which 
was a variety of assessment endowmentism. President Davis 
of the association in a private letter to the members says that 
the abandonment of the endowment feature was not a volun- 
tary act, and foreshadows the bringing of influence upon the 
next leyislature to legalize it. 


AS intimated in these coluinns last week the officials of the 
American Protective League of Boston did not succeed in pur- 
chasing peace by buying off the complainants against them. 
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Hardly had this first batch been quieted, when another lot 
put ina petition for an injunction against the order. This 
was granted in-the superior court at Boston on Wednesday, 
aud two weeks from that date there will be a hearing on the 
matter of appointing a receiver for this assessment endow- 
ment wreck—a wreck which like so many others has been 
hastened by causes extraneous to the inherent impossibility 
ot its undertakings. 





A COMMUNICATION to the editor from T. H. Rastail, of. 
Chicago, imparts the information that preliminary steps have 
been taken to organize a ‘‘ Woman's Life insurance com- 
pany.’’ The principal office will be in Chicago, and the capi- 
tal stock $250,000. ‘‘It is intended to demonstrate the faé¢t” 
observes Mr. or Mrs. or Miss Rastall ‘*that risks on the lives 
of women are better than men, and for a limited time policies 
will be written only for women. The projectors are men and 
women of experience, and influence, and it starts out with a 
promise of success.” 





THE Chicago Tribune denies the truth of the report tele- 
graphed from that city to a New York paper, that the Leland 
Hotel in Chicago, has been sold to the Mutual Life of New 
York. which will tear it down and erect upon its site an im- 
mense office building, in which it will also transact its own 
western business. There have been some negotiations for the 
property by real estate speculators, but the present owners 
express an intention not to sell. The site is not thought to be 
a good one for a life insurance company building. 





THE Commercial Bulletin notices the fact that the Con- 
monwealth insurance company is uow the only survivor of all 
the New York fire insurance companies organized since 1874. 
This takes no account, of course, of the Queen and Com- 
mercial Union of New York which are only nominally local 
companies. ite - 

The Massachusetts insurance department is deluged with 
applications of members of the various endowment orders, 
including the notorious Peoples Five Years Benefit, one of 
the biggest of the surviving concerns, for advice as to pro- 
ceedings to be taken to wind them up. 


THE right of the state of Indiana to collect a tax upon fire 
insurance companies for the benefit of a fireman's pension - 
fund, will be tested in the courts by a number of companies, 
which have declined to comply with State Auditor Hender- 
son’s mandate. 





A REPORT that the Firemens insurance company of New 
Orleans is about to re-insure and withdraw from business is 
denied by the company. 





A new life insurance company having a capital of $100,000, 
is reported at Dubuque, Ia. 
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AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


Continental of New York: Frank M. Ewing, Nashville, Tenn., succeeding 
Metzger & Polk. 


Guardian of London: A. W. Haight, special agent for Michigan. 


John Hancock Mutual Life: J. Ringgold, general agent at Cincinnati, 0 
Mr. Ringgoid was formerly special agent of the Berkshire. 


United States Life: Ralph W. Gould, Haverhill, Mass. 


; 
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Mr. Percy F. Lane, associate manager of the United Fire insurance com- 

pany's Canadian department, died at Montreal on Thursday last. He 

ad been in this country since 1886, at first with the New York office, 

and since January 1, 1891, in charge of the Montreal office. He was the 

son of J. N. Lane, eens manager of the Palatine and United insur- 

ance companies at Manchester, England, to whom the condolence of the 
underwriting fraternity in this country will be sincerely exterided. 


Mr. A. R, Shattuck, who has had charge at Boston of the New England 
business of the Home Life of New York for nearly a year past, re- 
linquished it last week. The office vacated by him is at present in care 
of J. N. Hazard, inspector of agencies of the Home Life. 


Mr. Thomas W. Haney, who was first assistant chief of the Atlanta fire de- 
partment, has accepted the offer of Jacksonville, Fla., to become chief 
of its fire department, and the event is much welcomed by both under- 
writers and citizens. 


Captain Shaw, now “Sir Eyre Massey Shaw,” ex-chief of the London fire 
brigade, is a passenger on the steamer Teutonic, which left Liverpool 
for New York on Thursday. 


SAUiscellanp. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 





Third Annual Convention. 





(Special Stenographic Report for The Weekly Underwurtter.) 


WEDNESDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


The third annual meeting of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, began at the Carnegie Music Hall building 
in the city of New York, on Wednesday morning, September 
21. 

The President, Mr. Charles H. Raymond, called the con- 
vention to order. 

Prayer was offered by Mr. William H. Lambert, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

THE PRESIDENT—Gentlemen of the association, I have 
the honor to introduce to you President Blodgett of the New 
York association. (Applause.) 

Mr. BLopGETT—Mr. President, officers and delegates of 
the National Association of Life Underwriters, it gives me 
great pleasure to be here before you to-day, and especially to 
bid you welcome in the name of the Life Insurance Associ- 
ation of New York. We are delighted that so many have 
come to our city at the present time, when from the reports 
that had gone abroad they might have been led to believe 
that we had something in the nature of sickness amongst us. 
But when youtake into consideration that in our city, which is 
bounded by and limited in space by its rivers, and we have two 
million of inhabitants and in our suburbs a million and a 
half, or more, and that we have had but one or two isolated 
eases of cholera, and those have been entirely stamped out, I 
think you will give us credit for presenting a very healthy 
city and for truthfulness in the telegram which was sent to 
the national association, Mr. President, assuring you upon 
the authority of our health and city authorities here that our 
city was not only perfectly healthy but that we were free 
from any epidemic of any kind. 

You who have been with us before will probably bear me 
out in saying that we are one of the healthiest, if not the 
healthiest city in the country. Weare glad that the weather 
department has given us such a beautiful day in which to 
come together, and I want to say how honored the New York 
association feels that you have selected our city as the meet- 
ing place for your third annual convention. There is so 
much to be done this morning that I have been asked to 
make my address a very short one; and, in fact, I have not 
prepared any address, and I am merely called upon as repre- 
senting the New York association to say that we welcome 
you from the bottom of our hearts one and all, 


We have a number of pleasant little things which will 
come on later in which we desire you to participate with us 
and as the association is to adjourn at half-past twelve, and 
there is so much to do I beg you will excuse me from saying 
anything further, except to add that we will try to the best 
of our powers to make your visit in the city pleasant, outside 
of your meeting here, and I know your deliberations will be 
everything that they could be; such that you will come again 
very soon. 


The committee want me to say one or two things, among 
others, that after adjourning here at half-past twelve there 
will be a special train furnished on the elevated railroad. 
We will, therefore, go from here in a body to the Fifty-eighth 
street station, as the train leaves there a little before one 
o’clock. It will take us to the foot of Rector street, 
from which place sails our steamer, the Sandy Hook. The 
members of the committee having the matter in charge will 
immediately, after the delegates and guests are on board, 
have the steamer anchor in the stream and there serve a colla- 
tion, after which we will proceed to show you some of the 
beauties of our rivers. We have had to curtail our taking 
you down the bay on account of some fear there may be in 
going where there have been ships on which there has been 
cholera. Therefore our excursion will be up the East River 
to Blackwell’s Island, and then up the Hudson River, return- 
ing to Pier 8, going up as far as we can so as to be back at 
six o’clock. 

The chairmen of the several delegations will receive in- 
structions as how to proceed to procure the tickets for 
the different little entertainments that we are to give 
you; and if the chairmen of those delegations will kindly 
follow out the requests as asked in the cireular, we 
will feel greatly obliged. The tickets for the steamer will 
be distributed on the way down on the train ; and on behalf 
of the New York association we invite the newspaper repre- 
sentatives present, and should be very happy to have them 
come with us and participate in this steamer excursion. We 
thank you gentlemen for your kind attention, and I trust you 
will have a very pleasant voyage. (Applause.) 


Mr. HoLDEN—I move that the order of business named in 
the programme that has been prepared and distributed to the 
delegates, be adopted for this convention. 


THE PRESIDENT—I would respectfully request for the bet- 
ter facility of taking down the remarks that are made, and to 
avoid delay and confusion, that each gentleman as he ad- 
dresses the chair will take the trouble to announce his name. 
The motion is made and seconded that the order of busi- 
ness as printed in the list before you be the order of business 
for each sitting of the convention during the session. 

The motion was carried. 


MR. BOWLES, (sending to the platform a beautiful floral 
erescent of pink and yellow roses surmounted by a white 
dove): Mr. President: Louisiana has conferred upon me 
the honor and pleasure of representing her here as presi- 
dent of the state association, and in token of my appre- 
ciation of the national convention of life underwriters 
assembled here, I desire to present to you an offering from 
the ‘‘Land of Flowers.’?’ New Orleans is historic battle 
ground and has so recently stood as the centre of pugil- 
istic science that I wish to accentuate my advent amongst 
you my marks of peace. Fearing lest I hear cries of ‘‘ Put 
him out” I bid the dove plead for me—my prototype of 
innocence. The bearer of a crescent, Lam yet no Mussel- 
man save in that I prostrate myself before you in sympathy 
and greeting. To the sweet perfume of these flowers let me 

add the wish that the helpful influence of this band of 
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brothers, like the silver crescent in the evening sky may 
wax ever to the full. 

- The president accepted the floral gift on behalf of the 
association with some fitting remarks and the pleasing 
episode was vociferously applauded. 

THE PRESIDENT—The secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. PHetps—I would like to make a suggestion, if the 
chair thinks it advisable, that each member as he is called 
answer by rising and that will give him a sort of personal in- 
troduction. 

THE PRESIDENT—The suggestion is a good one and unless 
objection is made the suggestion will be carried out. 

THE SECRETARY—Mr. President and gentlemen : The 
greater portion of the delegates whose names I shall read 
I am very happy to say are present this morning and we 
have the proper credentials on the secretary’s desk. There 
are others whose names | shall read who have not as yet 
arrived but we have assurances that they will be present be- 
fore the convention is closed. 

The seeretary then read the roll of members : 


THE LIST OF DELEGATES. 


The following is a complete list of the delegates and alter- 
nates elected by the several local associations to the national 
convention. A large number of the delegates answered to 
roll call, while others made their appearance at subsequent 


KENTUCKY LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Delegates. 
Chas. D. Jacob, Mutual, Ky.. 
J. B. Gwathney, Onited States. 
T, L. Armstrong, New York. 
T. A. Ly6n, Equitable. 
Francis Maguire, Jr., Mutual. 


Alternates 
George H. Madden, Manhattan. 
Albert S. Willis, Sun Ins. Office. 
J. B. Pirth, Travelers’. 
J. L. Adams, State Mutual. 
Cc. A. Curran, Equitable. 


LIFE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION OF THE CAROLINAS. 
Delegates. 


J. D. Church, New York. 
J. K. Lindsay, Mutual. 


Jobn C. Drewry, Mutual Benefit. 
M. L. Bonham, Union Central. 


Lire INSURANCE ASSOCIATION OF NEW JERSEY. 


Delegates. 
Edward E. Sill, National of Vt. 
George F. Hadley, Brooklyn. 
C. D. Paul, Northwestern Mutual. 
Cc. C. Herrick, #tna. 
J.C, Hisele, Equitable. 


Alternates. 
George B. Raymond, Mutual, 
A. W. Bray, Massachusetts Mutual 
Alexander Reilly, Prudential. 
M. Conway, Penn Mutual. 
J. Coben, Equitable. 


LIFE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK. 


Delegates. 
Tilden Blodgett, Equitabie. 
L. Spencer Goble, Mutual Benefit. 
H. A. Appelius, New York. 
Robert I. Murray, Provident L. & T 
John F. Collins, Prudential. 


Alternates. 
C. A. Bryan, Equitable. 
C. M. Marvin, United States. 
Frank Bushnell, Attna. 
W. M. Datesman, N. E. Mutual. 
C, W. Anderson, State Mutual, 


LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION OF KANSAS. 
Delegates. 


L. L. Higgins, Washington. 


o 
y 


John EB. Lord, Mutual. 


C. J. Gore, Connecticut Mutual. 
L. C. Boiley, Provident Savings. 


E. W. Poindexter., Northwestern. 


Lir&k UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIATION OF NEBRASKA. 


M. L. Roeder, National of Vt. 
Hl. D. Neely, Equitable. 


Delegates. 


Ira D. Mapes, New York. 
W.S. Wilson,.United States. 


sessions : 


BALTIMORE LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Delegates. 
Henry P. Goddard, ..utual Benefit. 
H. B. Meigs, Aitna. 
F. C. Nicodemus, Connecticut Mut. 
Frank Markoe, Penn Mutual. 
W.G. Obertueffer, New Eng. Mut. 


Alternates. 
Hiram Weisenfeld, Home. 
C. W. Jackson, Phcenix. 
Milton Dashiell, United States. 
Monroe Snell, Berkshire. 
L. H. Baldwin, Washington. 


Boston LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Delegates. 


C. W. Holden, Washington Life. 
N. A. Plympton, Penn Mutual. 


William F. Bache, Northw’t’n Mut. 
James T. Phelps, National, Vt. 


Francis Marsh, John Hancock. 


CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 


Delegates. 
William D. Wyman, terksbire. 
John K. Stearns Connecticut Mut. 
Chas. A. Weidenfelder, Metropojt’n 
Benjamin V. Hubbard, Penn Mut. 
James W. Janney, Prov. L. & T. 


Alternates. 
Ben. Williams, tate Mutual. 
Harvey 8. Date, Unioi Mutual. 
Ira J. Mason, Aitna. 
Edward H. Elwell, Michigan Mut. 
James M. Stryker, Home. 


CINCINNATI LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Delegates. 


J. W. Iredell, Jr., Penn Mutual. 
R. P. Woods, Manhattan Life. 


F. G. Cross, Mutual Life. 
M. J. Mack. 


Cc. E. Logan, Conn. Mutual. 


CLEVELAND LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Delegates. 
S. S. Saffold, Provident L. & T. 
Frank L. Ford, State Mutual. 
C, E. Lawton, Mutual. 
P. W. Ditto, Travelers’. 
E. W. Christy, United States. 


Alternates. 
C. G. Herrick, Home. 
O. N. Gaylord, Michigan Mutual. 
C. B. Gay. New York. 
F.C. Chapman, A4tna. 
E. M. Tillinghast, Manhattan. 


CONNECTICUT LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Delegates. 
A. H. Bond, Massachusetts Mutual. 
Bli D. Weeks, Phoenix Mutual. 
H. A. Tyler, Equitable. 
L. W. Moody, Northwestern. 
James L. Johnson, Mass. Mutual, 


Alternates. 
A. T. Richards, Conn. Mutual. 
J. G. Rathbun, Travelers’. 


F. A. Thompson, Phoenix Mutual. 


Joseph Schwa », Germania, 
B. C. Twiss, Conn. Mutual. 


INDIANA LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Delegates. 
D. B. Shideler, Equitable. 
EK. A. P. Haynes, tna. 
Jacob Frankel, Michigan Mutual. 
©. S. Warburton, Mass. Mutual. 
J. M, Jones, Washington. 


Alternates. 
F. B. Davenport, New York. 
Pleasant Bond, Penn Mutual. 


D. F. Appel, New England Mutual. 


D. F, Edwards, Provident L. & T. 
C.S. Newlin, Mutual. 


KANSAS City LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Delegates. 
J. D. Sutton, Washington. 
H. K. Lyon, New York. 
C. C. Courtney, Mutual Benefit. 
S. S. Simpson, Conn. Mutual. 
C. E. Hochstetier, Travelers’. 


Alternates, 
W. P. Rodgers, Autna. 
Chas. D. Mills, New England Mut. 
W.H.H. Milier, Mass. Mutual. 
Shelley F. Miller, Penn Mutual. 
D. W. Wilder, Ins. Magazine. 


F. C. Sanborn, Mass. Mutual. 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Delegates. 
J.S. Jordan, Phoenix. Simon Wolf, Penn Mutual. 
E. T. Gresham, Northwestern. C. F. Lewis, Aitna. : 
M. H. Atchison, Mutual Benefit. Z 


LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION OF EASTFRN NEW YORK. 


Delegates. 
D. L. Boardman, Mutual. T. J. Williams, Penn Mutual. 
William H. Haskell, Equitable. D. H. Ayers, New York. 
A. A. Dayton, Connecticut Mutual. 


LirE UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Delegates. 
William Manning, United States. 
W. G. Justice, Provident L. & T. 
E. A. Spencer, Equitable. 


Alternates. ‘ 
W.G. Staniland, Metropolitan. 
E. P. Clark, New York. 
J. W. Pressey, Penn Mutual. 
J. W. Moore, Equitable. H. Wertimer, Mutual. aq 
D. J. Sadden, New York. H. F. Norris, Northwestern Mut. 


LOUISIANA LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Delegates. 
T. H. Bowles, Mutual Life. Max Braun, Provident Savings. 
Wiliam R. Hurd, Home Life. Garrett Browne, Vindicator. 
John §. Winn, Mutual Life. 


MAINE LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Delegates. Alternates. 
J. W. Fitzpatrick, Mutual. J. B. Brackett, Washington. 
W. H. Anderson, New York. F. H. Hazelton, Equitable. 
N. H. Fairbanks, Connecticut Mut. G. Le Dunlap, Mutual Benefit, 
J. 














J. Putnam Stevens, Mass., Mutual. Lawrence, State Mutual. 
James Sinkinson, Union Mutual, M. Gooding, Northwestern Mut. 


MICHIGAN LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Delegates. Alternates. 
C. P. Russell, Connecticut Mutual. H. Haskell, Home. a 
D. A. Pierson, Attna. ©. W. Pickell, Massachusetts Mut. 
J. Bassett, New England Mutual. H. G. Van Tuyl, Mutual Benefit. 4 
5. L. Houghton, state Mutua, Charles S. White, Northw’tern Mut. 
A. F. KR, Arndt, Berkshire. y 


MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 


Delegates. Alternates. 
HY. L. Sheppard, Mutual Benefit. I. Kauffman, Northwestern Mut, 
S. D. Wilkes, Equitable. Kk. W. Peet, Mutual. 
J. W. Smith, Provident L. & T. J. P. Jacobson, Connecticut Mut. — 
R. Hurd, Wasaington. W. B. Lhora, Bquitable. 
Lindsey Webb, State Mutual. F. L. Bancroft, New England Mut. 


New HAMPSHIRE LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Deleg tes. ; Alternates. ‘ 
C. S. Parker, Autna. J.J. Dillon, Northwestern Mutual. 
©. BH. Staniels, Connecticut Mutual. S. B. Folsom. Mutual. 
W. M. Morgan, Northwestern Mut. L. u. Moore, National of Vermon 
G. A. McKellar, New York. R, H. Cheney, Mutual. : 
C. L. Meloon, Union Mutual. James KF. Whitney, Alcna. 


PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION OF LirE UNDERWRITERS. 
Delegates. 
William H, Lambert, Mutual. Richard Fisher, Washington. 
H. C. Lippincott, Penn Mutual. H.O. Chapman, Connecticut Mut. 
William M. Scott, 
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PrirrssuRGH LiFe UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Delegates. 
Henry C. Fe hele Northwestern Mut. Benj. H. Lightfoot, Prov. L, & T. 
James C. Biggert, Penn Mutual. E. H. Dermitt, New England Mut. 
F. T. Lusk, Mutual Benefit. 


PROVIDENCE LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Delegates. 
Robert P. Gifford, Prov. L. & T. W. H, McHale, New England Mut, 
John F. Huntsman, Mutual Benefit. L. G. Sherman, Columbia Mutual. 
J. K. Voshell, John Haneock Mut. 


Sr. Louris LiFe UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Delegates. : Alternates. 
A. B. Denton, Connecticut Mutual. E. F. Berkley. Jr., Mutual. 
T. D. Kimball, Washington. J. C. Jackson, Mutual. 
M. W. Leet, Provident L. & T. Lee A. Hall, Home. 
Harr W. R. Stelle, tna. 


May, Equitable. 
Fran A. Proskauer, Manhattan. 


Block, New York. 


TENNESSED AND ALABAMA LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Delegates. 
Thomas Peters, chairman. P. T. Throop, Northwestern. 
L. D. Drewry, Mutual Benefit. A. Uhlfelder, Manhattan. 
C. V. LeGraw, Equitable. 


TEXAS LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Delegates. 


J. B. Day. Wasbington, Hunter Craycroft, Mutual Benefit. 
Edwin Chamberlain, Mutual. D. A. Dyer, Mutual. 
M. Reinhardt, Manhattan, 


WISCONSIN LIFE UNDERWRITES’ ASSOCIATION, 


Delegates. 
H. H. Kinney, Home. 
D. BE. Murphy, Nortwestern Mut. 
M. N. McLaren, Travelers’, 
Charles Barker, Manhattan. 
Edward Ferguson, Mutual. 


Alternates. 
Charles E. Crane, Mutual. 
William W. Macomber, Penn Mut. 
Thomas Crooks, Prudential. 
Christian Dexheimer. AStna, 
H.S. Fuller, Washington. 


VERMONT ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 


Delegates, Alternates. 

W. H.S. Whitcomb, Equitable. F, L, Slack, New York. 

J. A. Wellman, Connecticut Mut. P, A. Blodgett, National, Vermont, 
A. P. Childs, New York. J. C. Stranahan, New York. 

C. F. R. Jenne, Mutual. Benjamin Cronyn, New York, 
Isaac 8. Borley, Mass. Mut. C. H. Sawyer, Phoenix Mutual, 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
President Raymond addressed the convention as follows : 


GENTLEMEN—With undisguised pleasure and _ heartfelt 
satisfaction | have the honor to address the third annual 
convention of the National Association of Life Underwriters. 

The delegations from the many and widely distant local 
associations of life insurance toilers throughout our land 
here assembled, prove by their presence, as well as the high 
eharacter of their individualities, the interest felt in our pro- 
ceedings by the thousands of members composing the organi- 
zations which you represent. Your assembly is not, like the 
usual convention of representative business men, a gathering 
having for its object and immediate intent the accumulation 
of financial wealth and strength; it is the union of envoys 
from the most active and incisive working men of any class 
or profession everywhere in our country for the purpose of 
promoting friendly thoughts and genial sympathies between 
keenest competitors for business ; for the purpose of elevating 

‘and improving the moral tone and character of a calling 
which, both in its objects and results, already stands grandly 
at the very head of all the business enterprises of the world; 
for the purpose of cultivating by word and deed the sublime 
intention of peace on earth and by sincere and cordial 
fraternization expressing good will towards men. 

We can say with honest and excusable pride that this con 
vention of business men, delegates from the great industrial 
centers of commerce throughout the United States, is a con- 
vention devoid of politics and innocent of pecuniary ambition. 
It is a convocation of life insurance teachers sent to their 
fellows and co-workers in widely separated localities, to pro- 
mote existing means and to adopt new plans for the better, 
closer and niore confidential acquaintance of all the good and 
earnest laborers in our calling, and for the still higher eleva- 
tion of the noble intents and practices of that calling. That 
your efforts and aims in these directions may and will be 
marked by ability and crowned with success is my profound 
wish and my firm and emphatic belief. 

You represeut duty to civilization and progress for man- 
kind; that duty you will perform, and by its perform- 
ance that progress will be aided. We are here to give ex- 
pression to the fraternal spirit which actuates the, great 


body of life insurance advocates in this nation, and our words 
and acts in that expression must in turn flow back to and 
over our entire constituencies, carrying approval to the honest, 
applause to the brave, and encouragement to the devoted 
ones who make up the great army of life insurance producers 
in America. What the work of that army of hard toiling, 
earnestly pleading, triumphantly convincing men produces 
in effect upon the community at large may be summed up in 
three emphatic words—economy, competence and prosperity. 
The wonderful energy expended and results achieved by our 
fraternity may be imagined when we point to the figure 
of, approximately, $1,000,000,000 of new insurance applied for, 
and issued through the life insurance’agents of America dur- 
ing a single period of twelve months—the year 1891. When 
we consider the struggle, the competition, the rivalry exer- 
cised in placing almost every dollar of that $1,000,000,000, we 
are all the more deeply impressed with the praiseworthy 
motives which impel these struggling rivals to send us to this 
meeting in order that we may formulate and give expression 
to the feelings of friendship, brotherhood, and mutual respect 
with which in the midst of this fierce competition, they 
actually regard one another in all this great land, from the 
lakes of the north to the Mexican gulf, and to and from the 
shores of either ocean. 

It is scarcely my province, gentlemen, to refer at this time 
to the various subjects which will attract your deliberations, 
during the session of this convention ; they will be presented 
in the reports of your executive committee or will arise 
initiatively from your debates. Nor is it primarily my desire 
in these remarks to suggest measures for the improvement of 
our social advantages or the reform of undesirable business 
conditions. There is, nevertheless, one topic which, however 
earefully approached or delicately avoided in the deliberative 
assemblies of our local associations, is everywhere in men’s 
minds, and at all times and places a subject of animadversion 
among fair-minded and well-meaning solicitors of life insur- 
anee. 

Upon this subject it seems proper that official opinion 
should be both expected and expressed. 

A fissure in the masonry of a strong wall may imperil the 
safety of the stateliest palace ; a leak in the hull of a buoyant 
ship may endanger the tallest frigate. 

A fissure in our wall, a leak in our hull, is the unhappy 
and unsanctioned practice of rebate. It springs from illegal 
bargains, it causes invidious classifications ; it results in unjust 
and weak lived insurance contracts. We have discussed these 
demerits in all their disgraceful features ; we have adopted 
long series of resolutions deploring its errors and injuries ; we 
have appointed and instructed committees to abate its rav- 
ages. Individually we have discouraged it by example and 
collectively we have denounced it by precept. Legislation 
has been invoked to threaten and surround it with all the 
terrors which menace misdemeanors and a conscientious and 
collaborating insurance press has eloquently exposed its 
improprieties and graphically illustrated its enormities. But 
still, it—rebate—stalks the land like a pestilence. Quaran- 
tined at certain points by concerted action of courageous 
and exemplary men, it breaks out at others with apparently 
renewed virulence. Illogical, unnecessary, merciless, it has 
destroyed confidence among dealers and has debased the self 
respect of those who practiced it. It is believed and hoped 
that this evil is to-day on the wane and doubtless under the 
increasing influence of the national and local associations it 
will be eventually stamped out, but not before it has done 
great wrong between man and man and lasting injury to the 
insuring community. 

The reason for the merely gradual effect of our efforts 
towards this reform is found in the fact that the morals of 
our business cannot be entirely influenced by the acts of 
associated agents. To accomplish the needed result they 
would require ‘‘a most perfect union’’ which, at present, is 
far from possible. In the companies, and the companies 
alone, is to be found the means of a speedy elimination of 
this pernicious fault which by secret deception and under- 
handed practices does wrong to the deserving agent, works 
injustice to the trusting policyholder and sickens the body 
corporate of the insurance company as disease would sicken 
the vital body of one of its insured. When the officers of the 
companies shall unite to disapprove this evil and to discharge 
without hope of replacement every agent who practices it in 
violation of law and defiance of honest public opinion, then, 
and not until then, will the business of obtaining life in- 
surance become as truly, without reproach, as under the per- 
sistent pursuit of the gallant and plucky men who follow it, 
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it to-day is truly without fear. To urge, counsel and encourage 
such united action of our companies should be the effort, as 
it is the desire, of every one of their trustworthy representa- 
tives in the field as well as of every local association repre- 
sented on this floor. All our officers sympathize with this in- 
tention, and the time, it is hoped, is fast coming, for their 
conjoint and efficient action to carry it into effect. Our own 
duty clearly lies in rendering them such loyal aid as shall 
lessen their labor and hasten its successful accomplishment. 

Gentlemen, the work of the convention lies before you. 
Thousands of interested and expectant friends and sympa- 
thizers await its development with confidence in the integrity 
of your processes and hope in the value of their results. ‘Chey 
will not be disappointed. A photographie press will depict 
your deliberations and your home society. The principals 
whose ideas you here represent—will award to your labors 
due and deserved praise and approbation. 

Gentlemen, when a year ago, at Detroit, I first had the 
honor of addressing you as President of your association, I 
was embarassed to find words to express my appreciation of 
the compliment you had conferred upon me. To-day I find 
myself equally unable to give utterance to my heartfelt 
thanks for the uniform and uninterrupted courtesies, personal 
friendship and official kindness for which I am your debtor 
from that day to the present moment. 

With these most grateful recollections, my earnest and 
active wishes are, and always shall be, for the increasing 
prosperity and beneficent well doing of our congenial bond of 
union, the National Association of Life Underwriters. 
(Great applanse.) 


THE PRESIDENT—The next in order is the reading of the 
minutes of the previous meeting. 

On motion of Mr. Carpenter, duly seconded, the reading of 
the same was dispensed with. 

THE PRESIDENT—The next in the order of business is the 
report of the executive committee of which Mr. Tillinghast is 
chairman. 

The report of the executive committee was then read by 
Mr. Tillinghast. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
The report of the executive committee was read as follows : 


To the National Association of Life Underwriters in Annual 
Convention Assembled: 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND DELEGATES: Your executive com- 
mittee elected at the last annual convention held a brief 
session at the Hotel Cadillac, Detroit, June 18, 1891. After 
organization a committee of five, to include the chairman 
and secretary, was appointed and authorized to take such 
action as they might deem advisable with reference to the 


communication of the Hon. C. B. Ellerbe, president National : 


Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 

The memorial of said committee and reply of the commis- 
sioners’ convention, appended to this report, is regarded by 
your committee as of great interest and importance. 

Two subsequent meetings were held: the first at Hotel 
Brunswick, New York, October 28 and 29, 1891, present: nine- 
teen out of a possible twenty-one: the second at Hotel 
bee Se Chicago, May 25 and 26, 1892, attendance 

teen. 

At the New York meeting, Mr. J. C. Thompson of the 
Detroit association, having engaged in other business, ten- 
dered his resignation as amember of the executive committee. 
The resignation was accepted and Mr. H. A. Holmes of the 
same association was elected to fill the vacancy. 

Since the last annual meeting seven associations have 
conformed to the requirements of our constitution and have 
been duly admitted to membership in the national associa- 
tion, as follows: 

Texas Life Underwriters’ Association. 

Life Underwriters’ Association of Eastern New York. 

Life Insurance Association of Tennessee and Alabama. 

Kansas Life Underwriters’ Association. 

Life Underwriters’ Association of Louisiana. 

Life Insurance Association of New Jersey. 

Kentucky Life Underwriters’ Association. 

Such material accessions are a source of gratification under 
any circumstances, especially so when localities so widely 
separated are represented, thus demonstrating the fact that 
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the entire fraternity is aroused to the importance of associa- 
tion, and that ours is in fact asin name a national associa- 
tion. 

We received from the committee on speakers and topics 
the very gratifying report that our esteemed ex-President, 
Col. George N. Carpenter, and Mr. L. A. Spicer, secretary of 
the Chicago Association, had kindly consented to address the 
present convention. Subjects: Col. Carpenter, ‘‘ Our Local 
Associations, Their Influence and Mission.’’ Mr. Spicer, 
‘Now and Then.” 

Your executive committee invited the Association of Actu- 
aries and the Association of Medical Examiners to send a dele- 
gation not to exceed five of their number to represent them, 
such representatives to be admitted to seats in this conven- 
tion and formally welcomed to our deliberations. 

Asa result of its deliberations the executive committee 
respectfully submit the following recommendations: 

First. That early in the convention the president appoint 
a committee to consist of one member from each delegation 
to nominate officers for the ensuing year, and members of the 
executive committee to succeed those whose terms now expire. 

Second. That the various companies be memorialized as 
follows : 

MEMORIAL. 


The practice of rebating is universally regarded as per- 
nicious, and detrimental alike to the companies and to their 
representatives. Careful observation has confirmed the 
opinion that the honorable and intelligent agents everywhere 
are opposed to it. The anti-rebate laws which have been 
passed in many states, in every instance were enacted as the 
result of earnest efforts by the agents. This legislation did 
not form the sentiment hostile to rebating, but was the re- 
sult of it. 

Where such laws are in force self-respecting, law-abiding 
agents have no alternative but to obey, and it is a hardship 
that such agents should sometimes, no matter how infre- 
quently, be brought in competition with less scrupulous men 
who secretly evade the law. 

Where no such laws exist, many agents who greatly de- 
plore the evil of rebating, are by the severe strain of com- 
petition exposed to the temptation to violate their convic- 
tions. With the admitted fact that the possible revival of 
the practice of rebating will work untold harm to the great 
business of life insurance, and as the great body of faithful 
representatives of the business are united in their efforts to 
exteriuinate the practice, and as it only remains for the com- 
panies to add to their cordial sympathy in the movement, 
definite co-operation ; 

Therefore, be it resolved by the National Association of 
Life Underwriters that the companies—who need no 
assurance of the loyal devotion of their agents—are earnestly 
requested to promptly adopt such measures as will exclude 
from the business all agents who may thereafter persist in 
the practice of rebating. 

Third. ‘That a catalogue be printed which shall contain a 
list of associations, members of, the national association, 
with dates of organization, and names of members in con- 
junction with the amended constitution and by-laws. 

Fourth. That the secretary prepare a suitable blank and 
mail a copy thereof to the secretaries of the local associations 
in January of each year requesting a statement of the mem- 
bership, number and character of meetings, and such other 
inquiries as will give the executive committee full informa- 
tion regarding the condition of suchlocal associations. That 
the secretary communicate with the local secretaries when- 
ever important information is desired, and that he shall 
embody in his annual report to the executive committee the 
consolidated statement of whatever information he has 
obtained. 

Hifih. That articles 3 and 4 of the constitution and 1, 2, 
and 6 of the by-laws be changed to read as follows: 


CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE 3. The association shall meet annually, each local association 
being entitled to five delegates. 

In case of vacancies in any delegation such vacancies may be filled by 
substitution, provided at least one delegate is present who is a member of 
the association which he represents and in which such vacancies occur; 
and such member or members shall have power to fill vacancies in such 
delegations. 

The presence of delegates from half of the associations composing the 
National Association shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of any 
business at any meeting. 

ARTICLE 4, That preceding the words ‘‘at the next election,” article 4 
shall be made to read asfollows: ‘ The officers of this association shall 
consist of a president, two vice-presidents, a secretary and a treasurer, and 
there shall also bean executive committee of fifteen members, all of whom 
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shall be elected by ballot, to hold office for one year, or until their success- 
ors are elected, except as to tenure of office of members of the executive 
committee, as hereinafter provided: but not more than one member of 
the elective portion of the executive committee shall be from any one 
association. Any officer of the association or member of the executive 
committee shall be disqualified for his position if he ceases to be a member 
in good standing of the local association of which he was a member at the 
time of his election, or in case bis local association shall cease to be a 
member of the national association. 


By-Laws. 


ARTICLE 1. Vacancies: In case of a vacancy in the office of president, 
the vice-presidents in the order elected shall act as president. Other 
vacancies may be filled by the executive committee to serve until the next 
annual meeting. 

ARTICLE 2. Dues: Each local association shall pay to the treasurer of 
the association the sum of twenty-five dollars per annum as yearly dues, 
inadyance. Such payments shall be made on or before the 18th day of 
June each year, or within thirty days thereafter, and failure to pay such 
dues within the time named shali work a forfeiture of membership, pro- 
vided that any local association joining the national assoclation within the 
fiscal year, shall pay the proportionate part of the specified dues of that 
year, and the treasurer is hereby authorized to adjust all pending accounts 
with the association on this basis, 

ARTICLE 6— 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


i. Call to order by president (prayer). 
2. Roll call. , 
3. President’s address. 
4, Reading minutes of previous meeting. 
5. Report and recommendations of the executive committee. 
6, Treasurer’s report. 
7. New business. 
8. Election and installation of officers. 
9. Unfinished business. 
10. Selection of time and place of next annual meeting. 


Sixth—That further action regarding the following sub- 
jects be indefinitely postponed : 

(a) The proposed bureau of information. 

(6) The adoption of an emblem for the use of the national 
convention. 

(c) The appointing of a committee of five to correspond 
with the various leading educational institutions for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining to what extent they now teach the prin- 
ciples of life insurance, etc. 

In conclusion allow me to say your representatives were 
most hospitably entertained at each meeting: in October, by 
our esteemed president, Col. Charles H. Raymond, and the 
Life Insurance Association of New York; in May, by Mr. 
Charles H. Ferguson and the Chicago Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation ; and the comwittee desires to place upon record its 
appreciation of, and cordial thanks for the same. 

In recognition of the uniform kindly courtesies received, 
the chairman tenders each member of the comwittee sincere 
thanks, and congratulates the national association upon its 
great good fortune in securing so able, enthusiastic and de- 
voted a committee to serve its numerous and important in- 
terests. Respectfully submitted, C. EK. TILLINGHAST, 

Chairman Executive Committee. 


The following coinmunications accompanied the report of 
the executive committee : 


MEMORIAL TO THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF INSURANCE 
COMMISSION ERS. 


- Mr. Ayers of Pittsburgh, in behalf of the special commit- 
tee, made the following report to the executive committee : 


C. B. Ellerbe, Esq., President National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. 

DEAR SrR—Your esteemed letter addressed to T. D. 
Kimball, Esq., president of the St. Louis Association of Life 
Underwriters, suggesting the consideration of the question 
of advisability of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers sending representatives or presenting a memorial to 
the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners, to be 
held in St. Louis in September, for the purpose of setting be- 
fore that body opinions of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters upon any matter which may be within the 
scope of the deliberations of the St. Louis assembly, was 
read at the national convention at Detroit, and was referred 
to the executive committee with full power to act upon the 
subject. Tbe executive committee appointed a special com- 
mittee to give the matter proper attention; that committee 
now have the honor of submitting to you their report. 

In behalf of the National Association of Life Underwriters, 
we desire to express to you our hearty appreciation of your 
courtesy inaffording an opportunity for suggesting questions 
which ourassociation’‘might,deem worthy_of the consideration 
of your convention. 


The work of reform in methods and the enactment of 
state laws, undertaken by local life underwriters associations 
and our national association can be greatly encouraged and 
augmented by the hearty sympathy and co-operation of the 
state supervising officers composing your national convention. 
Much valuable aid has been rendered by them in states 
where wise legislation has been secured and improved 
methods adoptei for promoting the interests of true life 
insurance. 

We, therefore, beg leave to submit to your favorable con- 
sideration: ; 

First—The importance of using every possible means to en- 
force the anti-rebate laws in all states where they exist and to 
further the enactment of them in states where they do not 
exist. It has been clearly proven that the*beneiits to be de- 
rived from them are invaluable in the elevation of our busi- 
ness in public estimation and in the promotion of the welfare 
of company, agent, and policy-bolder, and we earnestly hope 
that the different members of your convention will give their 
influence and support in the enforcement and extension of 
these laws. 


Second—We believe that the fraudulent short term “bond 
and endowment” societies, which have prevailed to disgrace. 
ful extent in some states, should be brought to a speedy end 
and all possibility of their future existence prohibited by law. 
It is gratifying to know that such organizations have been 
effectually suppressed in many instances by the timely and 
vigilant labors of the state supervisors, and we wish to ex- 
press our hearty and united sympathy in all efforts made in 
this praiseworthy direction, and to recommend the persistent 
adoption of measure and means that will result in the expose 
and final extinction of all schemes of this kind. 


Third—We suggest that a careful and serutinizing exami- 
nation be made of that class of assessment associations which 
are organized, not for any benevolent object, but for the pur- 
pose of securing money from the credulous and unwary. We 
note with satisfaction the worthy example that has been set 
in this direction by some commissioners, who have of late 
been engaged in thorough investigations, with the result 
which reflects inuch eredit upon them. 


Fourth—We desire to eall your attention to the practice, 
disreputable and injurious in the extreme to the interests of 
legitimate life insurance, known as ‘‘company and agent 
attacks upon rivals,’’ in the use of anonymous, misleading, 
and abusive literature. There is no evil existing more desery- 
ing of condemnation and more distasteful to the large class of 
men of honor and character engaged in the noble pursuit of 
life insurance than this, and especially is it so when it ema- 
nates, as it too often does, from men holding official positions 
of high and sacred trust, who should be examples of better 
things—greater diginity and highmindednesss. Life insurance 
is a professional business and should be governed by a code 
of ethics as are the professions of law and medicine, and we 
appeal, therefore, to the members of your convention to dis- 
countenance to the best of your ability, aud as opportunity 
is afforded, this flagrant and damaging evil. 

Fifth—We recommend that, so far as in accordance with 
the wisdom and judgment of your convention, efforts. be 
made for the removal of all state taxation; or, if this is im- 
practicable, that it be reduced to the minimum, and uniform- 
ity of state laws regulating it be sought, thereby correcting 
existing laws that are restrictive in states imposing excessive 
taxation. 

Permit us to state, in conclusion, that there are now 
twenty-three local life underwriters’ associations, represent- 
ing nearly as many states, admitted to membership of our 
national association, in active and successful operation and 
working in harmony and sympathy to promote the highest 
interests and success of our business, and we ask that these 
associations shall have your earnest support and co-operation.. 
By this means the National Association of Life Underwriters, 
which marks a new era in the history and progress of life in- 
surance, through its members and the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners, having in view in its delibera- 
tions the best measures and means for guarding and pepetu- 
ating this benign institution, through its members, shall, by 
their united efforts, prove powerful factors in the onward 
course of one of the most potent forces existing for the pro- 
motion of the welfare and happiness of mankind. Respect- 
fully submitted, Henry C. Ayers, chairman; Charles W. 
Raymond, William Ratcliffe, E. H. Plummer, C. E. Tillinghast, 
special committee. 

PITTSBURGH, September 15, 1891. 
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writers suggesting the promotion of anti-rebate legislation, 


the condemnation of bond and endowment orders, and the 
repeal of onerous laws taxing life insurance companies, was 
referred to the committee on legislation, who made the fol- 
lowing report in regard to the matter: 

The committee on legislation, to whom was referred the 
memorial of toe executive committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, respectfully report that they con- 
cur substantially in the proposition presented in that paper, 
and recommend the passage of the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the best interests of life insurance—justice 
alike to the insured, the agents and the companies—will be 
subserved by the absolute suppression of the vicious practice 
of rebating commissions. And we urge the enactment of a 
stringent anti-rebate law in all states which have not already 
such a statute, the amendment of such as have proven in- 
sufficient to remedy the evil, and the rigid enforcement of the 
penalties provided, whenever and wherever the law is vio- 
lated. That these statutes should expressly provide for the 
revocation of the license of any agent or broker found guilty 
of a violation of the law, and of the license of the company, 
should the practice be persisted in by its representatives. 

Resolved, That the assessment endowment and bond 
associations are founded upon a delusive and dangerous 
assumption, full of peril to the people, and certain to bring 
early avd irrevocable disaster; that legislation should be 
sought to prevent their further incorporation and to bring 
those in existence to a speedy termination. 

The third and fourth suggestions in the memorial, that 
companies of any kind, organized solely to entrap the 
unwary, and the practice of circulating ‘‘ anonymous, 
abusive, and misleading literature’’ through the rivalry of 
agents ought to be suppressed, are so clearly in the line of 
right insurance methods as to require no formal expression 
or endorsement from this convention, 

Upon the question of a reduction in taxation upon in- 
surance companies and of uniform laws in relation thereto, 
your committee was favored with suggestions from represen - 
tatives of the Fire Underwriters’ Association, who also pre- 
sented arguments showing the advantages of a standard 
policy and a series of uniform riders for all the states, and of 
the desirability of a general codification of insurance statutes. 

We consider these questions of such importance that we 
recommend the appointment by the president of a svecial 
committee of five, with power to invite into their councils rep- 
resentatives of the leading insurance interests, to take into 
consideration the question of standard fire policies and uni- 
form riders, taxation, and the codification of insurance laws, 
and to report at the next session of theconvention, Respect- 
fully submitted, John C, Linehan, W. H. Kinder, N. S. 
Hurd, J. E. Hollingsworth, George 8. Merrill. 

This report was discussed to a considerable extent by 
Messrs. Merrill, Burton, McBride, Kinder, Harvey, Vail, 
Linehan, Whiting and Toby. The report was adopted by a 
large majority. 


Mr. LAMBERT—Mr. President, I move that the report of 
the executive committee be received and that the considera- 
tion of the several topies be deferred until the meeting of to- 
morrow with the exception of that portion which relates to 
the election of officers and for that purpose I move that a 
comiittee on nominations be appointed. 

The motion being seconded was earried. 

THE PRESIDENT—The next in the order of business will 
be the appointment by the chair of the nominating committee, 
which is to consist of One person from each delegation re- 
presented. Pending the preparation of the nominating com- 
mittee the secretary will read the report of the treasurer of 
the association which comes in a regular order of business. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


The secretary then read the treasurer’s report which 
showed : 
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THE SECRETARY—I would say Mr. President that this 
report has been submitted to auditors duly appointed and 
verified, and the same is submitted by the treasurer. 

It was moved and seconded that the report of the treas- 
urer be accepted and placed on file. 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS. 


The chairman then announced the nominating committee 
as follows : 

Major Wm. H. Lambert, Chairman: Baltimore, W. G. Obertueffer ; 
Boston, N. A. Plympton; Chicago, W. D. Wyman; Carolinas, J. D. Church ; 
Cleveland, S. 8. Saffold ; Connecticut, James L. Johnson; District of Colum- 
bia, C. F. Lewis; Eastern New York, T. J. Williams; Indiana, C. 8. War- 
burton; Kansas, E. W. Poindexter: Kansas City, C. E. Hochstetler; Louis- 
ville, Francis Maguire, Jr.; Louisiana, Max Braun; Maine, W. H. Anderson; 
Michigan, J. Bassett; Minnesota, J. W. Smith; Nebraska, W. 8. Wilson 
New Hampshire, C. 8S. Parker; New Jersey, Geo. F. Hadley; New York, 
John F, Collins; Pittsburgh, Henry C. Ayers; St. Louis, A. B. Denton ; 
Tennessee and Alabama, C. V. DeGraw; Vermont, C. F. R. Jenne; Wiscon- 
sin, H. H. Kinney; Western New York, J. W. Moore; Providence, J. K. 
Voshell; Michigan, D, A. Pierson. 

THE PRESIDENT— The next in order is the receiving of the 
visiting delegations. There have been invited to take seats 
with us a delegation from the Actuaries Association and from 
the Association of Medical Directors. I would inquire if any 
representative of those associations are here present, and if 
they are they will have the kindness to advance. There seems 
to be no response. 

Mr. CARPENTER—Mr, President I move that we now ad- 
journ. 

The motion being seconded and put was duly carried. 

The convention then adjourned until Thursday morning at 
10 o’clock. 

The following is the list of officers of the national associa- 
tion for 1891-2, all of whom were president at the sessions of 
the third annual convention, except Messrs. Ferguson, Iredell, 
Goddard and Holmes of the executive comunittee : 

PRESIDENT—Charles H. Raymond, New York. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS—I. Layton Register, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Alexander Harbison, Hartford, Conn. 

SECRETARY—E. H. Plummer, Philadelphia, Pa. 

TREASURER— William Ratcliffe, New York. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—C. E. Tillinghast, chairman, 
Cleveland, O.; E. H. Plummer, secretary, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Joseph Ashbrook, Philadelphia, Pa. ; George P. Haskell, 
New York, N. Y.; Thomas P. Morgan, Jr., Washington, 
D. C.; Charles H. Ferguson, Chicago, Ill. ; J. W. Iredell, Jr., 
Cincinnati, O.; Henry C. Ayers, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Ben 8S. 
Calef, Boston, Mass.; J. D. Sutton, Kansas City, Mo.; 
George C. Dewey, Portland, Me.; H. P. Goddard, Balti- 
more, Md.; B. F. Stahl, St. Paul, Minn.; W. J. Roddey, 
Rock Hill, 8. C.; C. E. Stantels, Concord, N. H.; H. A. 
Holmes, Detroit, Mich. 

Ex-PRESIDENT—George N. Carpenter, Boston, Mass. 

HONORARY MEMBER—C. M. Ransom, Boston, Mass. 








THE EXCURSION. 

Immediately after President Raymond’s white gavel had 
fallen, announcing that a motion to adjourn had been unani- 
mously carried, G. F. Hadley, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee requested that the delegates form themselves into sets 
of twos, prior to marching to the ‘‘ L”’ station, Fifty-eighth 
street and Sixth avenue to board the train for Rector street. 
There the steamboat Sandy Hook, was in waiting to receive 
them.: ; 

The excursion train composed of six cars to transport the 
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association members was a ‘‘ special’ and after leaving, made 
no stops until Rector street was reached at 1:15 P. M. Every 
car was crowded and the boys made merry as the train 
swiftly sped onward to its destination. 

Upon arrival at Pier 8 where the Sandy Hook lay, the 
delegates were greeted with sweet strains from Cappa’s 
Seventh Regiment band, stationed in the stern of the boat on 
the second deck. An elaborate collation of good things had 
already been spread fit for the palate of a king or the most 
fastidious dyspeptic. President Raymond announced as soon 
as all had got on board that everybody who expected to par- 
ticipate in the luncheon would positively be required to be 
seated. In less than one minute not a soul save the waiters 
could be discerned standing. 

Promptly at 1:35 P. M. the boat started on the sight-seeing 
trip down the harbor and while luncheon was being served 
the band moved forward and regaled the members with 
operatic selections. The Sandy Hook steamed down the 
river within gun shot of Staten Island and then pointed tow- 
ards the East river. The reason given for not passing quaran- 
tine was that if there were any deaths incident to the cholera, 
the members would prefer to pay off policies on somebody’s 
life rather than have those on themselves liquidated. 

The sail up the East river was delightful. The weather 
was everything that could have been desired. The trip ex- 
tended a short distance above Hell Gate, where a turn was 
made, the steamer coming back over the same course and 
going up the North river as far as Hastings. 

On the way home several of the delegates, old in years but 
youths in spirit, gave a creditable imitation, with the aid 
of Monsieur Cappa and his band, of Lottie Collins’ 
‘¢'Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay’’ gyrations. Thunderous applause 
greeted the effort. The delegates were landed safely at the 
starting point at 5:45 P. M., and all were unanimous in their 
praises of the attentions the New Yorkers had begun to 
shower upon them. 


THURSDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


Owing to the late arrival of some of the delegates, on 
Thursday morning, the president called the association to 
order a little later than the time set for the opening in the 
programme. Immediately after rapping he stated that regret 
had been expressed by some of the delegates sitting in the 
rear of the hall, that they could not hear all that was said, 
and he requested that if this occurred to-day, the members 
not hearing would eall attention to the fact, in order that the 
speakers might raise their voices. 

The secretary then began to read the minutes of the first 
day’s proceedings, and was interrupted by Mr. Lambert of 
Philadelphia, who moved that, inasmuch as the proceedings 
of the first day’s meeting were printed in full in the special 
issue of THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER, and that copies were 
in the hands of all the members, the reading of the minutes 
by the secretary be dispensed with. This motion was duly 
seconded and earried. 

Mr. ASHBROOK—In view of the necessity yesterday for an 
early adjournment the last item of business in the order for 
the first day, that of ‘‘introduction of new business,’’ was 
passed over, and I move now that it be made the order at this 
time. 

THE PRESIDENT—At this time, or when ? 

Mr. ASHBROOK—At such time, I would make the motion 
read, as the Chair in its discretion may think proper. 

THE PRESIDENT—If that is the will of the convention the 
motion will be put in that way, that the introduction of new 
business be made the order No. 4 of the day’s proceedings. 

This motion was duly seconded and carried. 


The president then announced that the next thing in order 
was the reading of a paper by Col. Carpenter. 

The mention of Col. Carpenter’s name elicited great 
applause, and as he ascended the platform and greeted the 
president, it was all that the president could do to make 
himself heard in the following short introduction. 

‘“Gentlemen of the convention, Col, Carpenter needs no 
introduction.” 

At this the applause began again. 


CoL. CARPENTER ON LOocAL ASSOCIATIONS—THEIR USE- 
FULNESS AND MISSION. 


Col. Carpenter prefaced his paper by saying : 

Gentlemen of the convention, the executive committee 
requested me to write a short paper on the subject of the 
Local Associations—their Usefulness and Mission. I recognize 
the fact that this is an old story to you all and I ean only 
hope by the few words I give you, to intensify the interest in 
the local associations and in the cause which they represent. 


The influences through which life insurance has attained 
the prominence it has to-day have been varied and positive. 
Its steady growth has not come by accident any more than 
the autumnal harvests which now greet the husbandmen 
have come by accident. Nor has its onward march been 
hastened by chance any more than chance swings the 
heavenly bodies in their vast orbits. 

The success of life insurance is due to causes which were 
both natural andirresistible Its marvelous growth has been 
possible simply becatse its principle of beneficence appeals to 
the noblest instinets in man and encourages that sentiment 
of fraternity which finds its appropriate expression in deeds 
of helpfulness and good will. Inits conception it intended 
to improve the temporal condition of the individual and 
inspire new hope in the heart of humanity, and thus make 
the world better. With this lofty end in view it did not wait 
for success to overtake it, on the theory that humanity 
demands it development and existence, but, rather on the 
contrary, its found the idea already incorporated in the 
human mind, and simply opened a practical channel or out- 
let for human benefactions. 

It was thus that life insurance, as a principle, sought recog- 
nition and became established through the enactment of 
equitable laws in the various states, through the contracts 
offered the public by the different companies, and by meeting 
the demands of all classes for a protection that should be 
unquestioned and secure, In these laws and policy contracts 
are expressed the sentiments of a people, just as the popular 
faiths are expressed in the creeds of the churches, and politi- 
eal principles in platforms of parties. So, too, a sentiment 
for organization already existed among the field workers in 
life insurance which needed only to be developed by some. 
general movement, and properly directed, to unite the agents 
in associations for mutual help and the good of the cause. 

Years ago attempts were made in various parts of the 
country to bring the agents together in some such way, but 
the effort failed. The reason was obvious. The field workers 
were antagonistic, often attacking the personal character of 
a rival agent as well as the standing of the company he rep- 
resented. Then, too, in many eases, the men engaged in 
soliciting for life insurance entered upon it as an experiment 
and a make-shift rather than as a legitimate business; and 
the higbest reeommendation an applicant for a position as a. 
solicitor could give was that he had made a failure in every- 
thing else he had undertaken to do. Solicitors were ignorant 
of the principles and legitimate practices of life insurance 
and blundered into whatever success they acquired. They 
wandered from one company to another without any idea of 
permanency and were ‘rolling stones gathering no moss.” 
Under such conditions there could be no possible way of or- 
ganizing life associations. 

With the progress of life insurance came a change for the 
better. To-day men who enter its service do so with the in- 
tention of making it a life work. Men of education, of 
thought, of ability and enterprise are attracted to this field 
of labor and find in it incentives for their noblest efforts and 
use for all their talents. What was a rare thing twenty-five 
years ago in the building up of a profitable agency has be~ 
come, at the present time, a very common occurrence, 
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With these improved conditions it beeaine an easy matter 
to bring together the agents and to form the various local 
associations. They are no longer experiments, but have be- 
come important factors in the upbuilding of a wighty busi- 
ness. Although their history is very short, as we measure 
time, yet they have concentrated into the last few yeurs the 
work of a generation, so to speak, and filled these years with 
rich promises for the future. 

The life underwriters’ associations are formal declarations 
that the members believe the advancement of life insurance— 
the wost philanthropic of all the forms of hurnan endeavor— 
profession, or business, can be best promoted by those means 
which are honorable and fair. 

In the Greek mythology the gods were the embodiment of 
the highest conception of love, wisdom and beauty of which 
the Helienic mind waseapable. Thus these ideals became a 
part of that religion which made life everywhere influenced 
by loving divinities. 

In these local associations the agents have centered their 
hopes of better things; and in them have enthroned pur- 
poses which tend to bring about true reform. These pur- 
poses cannot be personified like the Penates of the Grecian 
homes, but they can becowe our ideals in business life. For 
ideals do not belong alone to the dreams of poets, the 
ambitions of statesmen, or the inspirations of artists. They 
ought likewise to be noble incentives in business life, to lift 
daily thought and action into the domain of principle and 
sincerity. With such intentions the efficiency of the local 
associations will be recognized as they overcome the weak- 
ness of individual efforts with thestrength which comes from 
united action. While individual efforts may be of great 
service, yet they are insignificant when compared to the 
power of united efforts having the same object in view, just 
as the action of a disciplined army is more effective than the 
license of a mob. 

The usefulness of insurance associations may be considered 
in various aspects. First, in a negative sense; the tendency 
has been that members have abandoned dishonorable 
methods and practices in personal dealing. They have 
declared that any victory which comes at the expense of per- 
sonal honor is disastrous in the end to the cause of life 
insuranee and fatal to that permanent suecess for which we 
are laboring. Second, in a positive way ; these associations 
have pledged the members to those principles which stand 
for the future good of the profession, to the elimination of 
doubtful experiments, and that as far as it lies in their power 
there shall be no stain upon the reputation of life insurance, 
but rather, its name shall be a synonym for all that is trust- 
worthy and just in business transactions. 

The local associations seek to develop better ways and 
means, andin doing this they educate the men engaged in 
the business to a higher appreciation of the respectability of 
their work, In asense our associations are schools where the 
members discuss measures of a general interest and consider 
the proper course of action, and while discarding differences 
of opinions which legitimately refer to the individual com- 
panies, yet in a friendly way they consider those larger ques- 
tions which relate to the business as awhole. But more than 
this, in the process of education they stimulate young men to 
enter the business of life insurance with the same careful 
preparation that wou!d be required to enter mercantile life, 
or banking, or the learned professions. To-day successful 
men engaged in agency work encourage their sons to fit them- 
selves to follow in the footsteps of their fathers. The influ- 
ence of these associations, by elevating the business to the 
dignity of a profession, has done much to encourage this idea 
of family succession. Nor is this educational process confined 
to members and insurance workers alone ; its scope is broader 
and reaches the public generally ; for, through the regular 
meetings of the various associations the people are informed 
of the progress and growth of life insurance and the untold 
good it is doing. Well known men of the highest standing 
in different professions and business callings are invited to 
address the associations at their public meetings and their 
powerful and eloquent endorsements of the importance and 
value of life insurance are reported in the newspapers and 
read by thousands all over the land. Such disinterested 
endorsements reinforce the agents’ appeals and create and 
stimulate a healthy public sentiment. Better than learned 
essays and scientific dissertations are these fresh expressions 
from the lips of men of known character and influence in the 
yarious communities where our associations exist. 

Before the Boston association, Rev. Phillips Brooks made 
an elcquent speech which attracted great attention, in which 








he said: ‘: Life insurance has gone forward and is going for- 
ward at a tremendous pace, and I am glad to accept it as a 
sign of the majestic progress of man. . . and blessed be the 
occupation of men who are doing so much to eliminate worry 
from our human lives,” At another meeting, President 
Capen of Tufts College declared: ‘‘ Life insurance as an insti- 
tution has done something to dignify and glorify human 
affection, and to show men that the noblest end of their 
existenee is attained when they live not for themselves but 
for those they love. when they transform their daily sacrifices 
into permanent provisions for those that are dearer to them 
than their own souls.” Rev. Dr. H. L. Wayland in a mas- 
terly address before the Philadelphia association, very truly 
said: ‘The essence of life insurance lies in security. There 
are four corner stones: Ample resources; manugers and 
agents of high character; good laws, and unslumbering over- 
sight.” Mr. Taleott Williams before the same association, 
closed a very able speech with the words, ‘‘ Death is an acci- 
dent; but provident care for the future and the love which 
prompts it—these are not accidents. Life insurance is not 
an accident. It.comes from the same universal love which, 
brooding over sinful humanity, raises it to a higher plane 
and a better life. As I see insurance grow, as I see the 
$4,000,000,000 of to-day become $12,000,000,000 a decade hence. 
1 feel that it is additional proofs for those 


‘Who trust that God is love indeed, 
And love, creation’s final law.’ ”’ 


In an address before the Detroit association Mr. E. R. 
Frazer said: ‘It is wonderful what life insurance has accom- 
plished in this country. It is not measured simply by money. 
‘You have inspired self-reliance. No man can bea self-reliant, 
independent man, whois a mendicant. You have taught the 
people that they can be independent and take care of them- 
selves and leave a competency to take care of their families 
when they are gone, and such men are the stuff out of which 
armies are made when we are threatened by Great Britain or 
any other power in the world.’ Before the Chicago associa- 
tion, Hop. Thomas B. Bryan in a great speech of power, 
declared: ‘‘If a man of three score years may give the result 
of his observations and experience, spending more than half 
of that time in the settlement of estates, I unhesitatingly de- 
clare that your calling, life insurance. as conducted honestly 
by the standard companies of America ranks among the 
highest forms of human beneficence and is entitled to univer- 
sal acceptance.” Atameeting of the New York association, 
Hon. Chauncey M. Depew eloquently advoeated the claims 
of life insurance and said: ‘‘It has been my fortune for a 
quarter of a century to be the counsel as a lawyer and asso- 
ciated in business with men whose accumulations distin- 
guished them among their fellows as rich; it has been my 
experience as [ sum up through a quarter of a century of 
review of the lives of the thousand men who have been rep- 
resented upon my ledger or in my secret counsel, that the 
majority of them have either failed in business or died poor.”’ 

These words, from speeches delivered betore the various 
associations of our country, are object lessons for the educa- 
tion of the people. Our presence here to-day emphasizes the 
usefulness of the local associations, through which has come 
the establishment of this national association, whose influ- 
ence has already been felt throughout the land. As a great 
advisory body it will supplement and encourage the work of 
the various local associations, and stimulate the formation of 
new ones until throughout our country the field of workers 
will be joined together in one great unity of concurrent 
action 

While the mission of the local associations in the future 
cannot be outlined in detail, yet, in a general way, it may be 
said that the members through organizations which seek 
unity of purpose and harmony in action, will encourage 
those sentiments which make our business honorable and 
progressive. Especially will the associations be prepared to 
take up and consider the many questions which arise relating 
to field work and be able to solve them in a manly fashion, 
and so adjust their action thereon that they shall help for- 
ward the best interests of life insurance. But a grander 
mission awaits us in the future, in stimulating a nobler 
activity and a higher regard for our profession, thus em- 
phasizing the words of Klizur Wright, that ‘* honorable life 
iusurance agents deserve a foremost place among the honor- 
able workers of the civilized world.” 

The mission of our associations is to encourage a co-opera- 
tion which perpetuates what is good and frowns upon what 
is bad; which makes competition a help rather than a 
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bindrance in the general advance of tbe business ; a co-opera- 
tion with the officers of companies in their efforts to carry 
forward their work so as to reflect honor upon the cause; a 
co operation which fosters personal friendship; a union 
whose influence stimulates a healthy growth of life insurance 
in the world. 

Professional pride isan important element in securing any 
permanent success. Indispensable in war where dangers 
threaten on every side, it is no less important in peaceful 
pursuits where high ideals woo to noble achievements. 
Pride in scholarly attainments is as important as love of 
knowledge as an incentive to win the blessings of true cul- 
ture. Pride in a nation’s prowess and a nation’s possibilities 
characterize true patriotism as mucb as the willingness to 
jeopardize life in defence of one’s native land. ‘ihe local 
associations awaken in the members this commendable pride, 
to be faithful workers in a calling whose blessings cover 
humanity as the heavens bend over the earth. 

With this pride inspiring all true men and with a mutual 
trust in the motives which are actuating each other, a closer 
union than ever before will characterize those engaged in our 
business. It isnot drawing upon our imagination to prophesy 
that in the near futureit is among the possibilities that there 
will be called an insurance congress, coinposed of delegates 
from this national association, the executive offiecers of com- 
panies, the medical examiners and actuaries associations, 
insurance journalists association, and representatives from 
the insurance commissioners association. Such an assembly, 
composed of men whose best thoughts has been given to the 
consideration of the vast interests involved in the laws, man- 
agement, and progress of life insurance. would be of incaleul- 
able value, not only to the companies, but to the great 
insuring public. 

My final words, which I believe will meet with a unani- 
mous response, are, that here in this national convention, 
speaking as with the united voice of the members of all the 
associations, we renew our pledge of ceaseless devotion and of 
loyal service to the cause of life insurance in our commou 
eountry. 


joL. PLYMPTON (of the Penn Mutual) of Boston—Mr. 
President, I desire to move the acceptance of the paper read 
by: Col. Carpenter and to couple with this motion another, 
that it be referred to the executive committee of this associa- 
tion with especial reference to the suggestions contained in 
the closing portion thereof. It is agreed on all sides that the 
work of the agents of the association has been of rare ability 
in the advancement and unification of the work of life insur- 
ance. The suggestions which Col. Carpenter makes open up 
possibilities of broader work and more fruitfulness and I 
believe it wculd be for the good of every man here present, 
as well as those whom we represent, that a reference of this 
matter to the executive cominittee be had for consideration 
and possibly as a final result it should bring matters of 
universal interest and of serious importance before a body 
composed of representatives of the executive, the actuarial. 
the medical, the official and the journalistic associations, 
which would be of the gravest and most weighty value to us 
as insurance men. I therefore move Mr. President, that the 
paper of Col. Carpenter be accepted by this association with 
our hearty thanks and that it be referred to the executive 
committee with especial reference to the suggestion which I 
have wentioned. 

Mr. JAMES L. JOHNSON (of the Massachusetts Mutual) of 
Jonnecticut—Mr. President, in seconding this motion, 1 
would like at the same time to express my appreciation of all 
that is contained in that valuable, instructive and entertain- 
ing paper, and allow me, sir, to say that I feel that it is in- 
spired by noble sentiments, such as the delegates to this 
convention can take to their respective associations with a 
deeper conviction of duty than ever before and a higher and 
better conception and realization of the possibilities of labor 
for the coming of that day. 

THE PRESIDENT—It is moved and seconded that the paper 
read by Col. Carpenter be referred to the executive commit- 


tee with especial reference to the recommendation contained 
in the last clause of the most carefully considered and most 
highly finished treatise upon the subject of local associations 
that has ever been prepared. 

The president then put the motion and it was carried. 

Mr. TILLINGHAST (of the Manhattan) of Cleveland—Mr. 
President, I wish to suggest that it might save another motion 
if the committee be authorized to print 10,000 copies for gen- 
eral distribution. 

This motion was duly seconded and carried. 


A Discussion ABOUT LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

The president then announced to the convention that the 
subject of Col. Carpenter’s paper was still before the conven- 
tion waiting for discussion by the members of the econven- 
tion, and each gentleman who desired to speak upon that 
subject was entitled to five minutes, in accordance with the 
order of exercises as laid down. 

Mr. Cuitps of Vermont—Mr. President, I rise simply to 
make a few suggestions that may be germane to the paper 
that has been read, and germane, perhaps, to this whole 
question of the value and ability of our associations. I 
think that while we may admit that great good has been ac- 
complished by our associations, it is not safe, neither is it 
wise, to say that the ideal has yet been attained, because 
there is proof that great and further progress is needed in 
making our associations of practical value to us as 
members of the great body of the life insurance fra- 
ternity. The suggestion I desire to make is this: that you 
in the great Empire state of New York can easily con- 
gregate, imore wisely plan, more intelligently and effici- 
ently carry out the purposes and objects of this association, 
than we can up ir isolated localities and sparsely settled 
regions like Vermont and the country. The point is this. 
You can congregate as masonic fraternities can congregate in 
great centres. You can congregate as Odd Fellows can con- 
gregate in great centres, and for that reason you can 
touch elbows and fraternize and be helpful and useful and 
come nearer, perhaps, to living up to the professions of our 
association, but we need for the isolated and sparsely settled 
regions that are embraced within the area of our association, 
a great central association, and I commend most heartily the 
suggestions that have been made in Col. Carpenter's paper 
regarding it. We must touch elbows from great centres more 
closely, nore nearly than we have yet attempted, and we will 
do it, | have no doubt, as we go forward in our work, because 
we have already come, perhaps, to the time where we have 
ceased in a measure to make crusades against each other, and 
are making our crusades successfully against the whole body 
of uninsured in the land. I regret sincerely that I was not 
present at your meeting yesterday so that I could have caught 
on to your proceedings more successfully. I was up the 
Hudson until two o’clock yesterday afternoon and I had not 
the great pleasure of going up the river again with you. I 
do not intend, if 1 can help it, to go up the river again, and I 
hope | shall not have to in November. 

Mr. Simon WO.LF (of the Penn Mutual) of the District of 
Columbia—Mr. President, I also exceedingly regret that cir- 
cumstances beyond my control prevented my being here yes- 
terday to enjoy the pleasure of listening to the admirable 
address which you gave us, and which I have read with no 
less pleasure this morning. I have also listened with very 
great attention to the paper by our friend and comrade Col. 
Carpenter, and I can heartily agree with all that is contained 
therein. Of course men, like insurance men, who possess all 
the brain and vim of the nation, have a right to differ with 
each other. They do differ as to ways and methods though 
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united in common principle. I do not, and I did not under- 
stand Col. Carpenter to say that the ideal had absolutely been 
reached, but that the ideal was the foundation and super- 
structure of life insurance. I have always regarded life in- 
surance as a religion of humanity, for, if the priests go out to 
save souls, the life insurance men go out to save what is 
more, higher, and of more value, a life, the body, and the 
earthly happiness of the home and the household. Now, if 
these missionaries would start from that standpoint in the 
field of education (for life insurance is after all, nothing but 
a system of education) there would be less friction and more 
unanimity. There would be fewer bogus ‘‘ Iron Hall” con- 
cerns and more first class insurance taken by every man of 
sense inthe country. Barnum once said that there is no people 
on the face of the earth that love so much to be humbugged 
as the American people. 

Therefore, it should be our aim to educate and at the same 
time to offer no apology to any living man for being engaged 
in this line of business. A great many who absolutely need the 
few dollars they make by canvassing go to places and ask for 
business in the same spirit. with the same diffidence and with 
the same abject and dejected countenance that the lightning 
rod peddler comes around and a great deal of the scoff that 
has been cast upon canvassing by the general public arises 
from the want of education on the part of him who confers a 
lasting benefit upon the community. We should elevate our- 
selves to higher ideals. We should rise ourselves. Insurance 
is all right, the business is honest and the beneficence cannot 
be too greatly commended by men of brains and women of 
heart and affection who have reaped the benefit of it. Now, 
an association of this kind, composed of the best elements of 
the community can do a great good as a school of education. 
I do not know what that congress will do. If the insurance 
congress is troubled by the same shortcomings, the same local- 
isms and animosities and the same bias that distinguishes our 
national congress then it will sit six months—comparatively, 
of course, and adjourn after having made capital for one or 
the other company and contributed very little to the general 

good of the insurance business. 

I therefore trust that this association will not only do the 
vast amount of good that it hopes to accomplish, but that it 
will rise to a higher plane of duty in the matter of harmony 
among ourselves and help each other to recognize the merits 
of each company without infringing upon the rights of the 
others, and that this association through the impetus and 
stimulus of your excellent address will formulate some plan 
by which this business can be regulated so that he who allows 
himself to be blackmailed in the shape of rebate shall be 
relegated to his real rank among bogus insurance men. 

Mr. ASHBROOK—I have no doubt there are many gentle- 
men present who feel, like myself, that it requires a great deal 
of hardihood to attempt to climb to the height to which our 
thoughts have been lifted by the able and eloquent paper 
presented to day by Col. Carpenter. I wouldrather stand still 
and look back over the past of what has been accomplished, 
with my heart full of satisfaction and gratitude, and then turn 
the strain to the point which invites our special progress. 
I can render very little more service at this stage of the debate 
than to attempt to break the spell that is upon us and to do 
it by a practical suggestion. Most of the associations on this 
floor have been recently formed, and it is no reflection upon 
the intelligence nor upon the earnest spirit of the gentlemen 
who compose them, to say that owing to lack of experience 
and less length of service, they, perhaps, have not as fully 
comprehended the aims of the national association and of the 
local associations, and I have looked forward to this national 
convention as affording an opportunity for gentlemen who 
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have become experienced in this work to stand on this floor 
and in earnest speech reinforce the courage, and add to the 
enlightenment of those who have recently entered our ranks. 
It would be perfectly in line with Col. Carpenter’s paper, and 
I know would reach the warmest desires of this convention if 
it should take that practical turn. Mr. Chairman, I make no: 
suggestion. 

THE PRESIDENT—The subject is still open for discussion. 

Mr. SAFFOLD—Mr. President, our friend in the rear ranks 
in referring to Col. Carpenter’s paper, unquestionably strikes 
the key note of the most effective way to get the proper sort 
of recognition for insurance men and that is when he speaks 
about education. But 1 hope he includes in his ideas of edu- 
cation a little information and pertinent criticism of the pub- 
lic’s relation to life insurance and life insurance men. While 
we are touching elbows and endeavoring to put ourselves in 
practical line for effective work we must not forget the flaws 
in the enemy. We must bear in mind it is the experience of 
every life insurance man that business men publicly prevari- 
cate about their insurance and whip the devil around the 
stump. 'They will promise a policy, they will promise an 
interview, and will break both promises with impunity. 
Every man here can cite experience after experience to prove 
that this man or that man has given him a sacred promise 
in an uplifted hand way and has broken the bargain with 
impunity. 

Mr. LAMBERT—I move that we return to the order of bus- 
iness, which is the introduction of new basiness. 

This motion was duly seconded and on vote was carried. 


THE MEMORIAL TO THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


THE PRESIDENT—The introduction of new business is now 
in order. If there be no presentation of new business we will 
proceed in the order of business as laid down in the proceed- 
ings of this sitting of the convention, to wit, a consideration 
of the report of the executive committee. It is proper, gentle- 
men, that we should, in giving consideration to the report of 
the executive committee, take it up in the order which is sub- 
mitted in this report. You have printed copies of the annual 
report of the executive committee as read by Mr. Tillinghast, 
the chairman, and you will find on the fourth page that the 
first matter presented is in regard to the appointment of a 
‘committee on nomination ’’ which was attended to in our 
yesterday’s sitting and that committee was appointed. We 
come to the second matter submitted by the executive com- 
mittee, also on the fourth page, which is to the effect that the 
various companies be memorialized in the form and mauner 
laid down in the printed copy that you have. Therefore, 
gentlemen, the subject for your consideration at this moment 
is the memorial in question. 

Mr. REGISTER—I would like to move that this memorial 
be received and adopted, and with your permission I will say 
a few words uponit. I have sometimes wondered whether 
the life insurance agent whose persistent work requires un- 
usual tact, unusual ability, ever gets tired, or loses interest 
any more than persons in other vocations. If so, one cause 
may be that the honorable agent is oftentimes robbed of the 
fruit of his labor by an evil that has crept into our business 
disturbing and destroying that pleasure and work which is 
necessary to success. It is not surprising that our work should 
oftentimes be discouraging and disagreeable when disturbed 
by this insidious evil, and that with one accord we should 
seek to destroy the cause. If our work becomes irksome, be- 
cause this evil has to be endured, and our business suffer, (for 
the true agent cannot work half as well when this under- 
handed work is permitted to go on with impunity,) it results 
in driving respecters of the law from the field. (Applause.) 
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While honest work always brings its reward, all do not seem 
to know that the best work cannot be done when a good 
agent strikes the competitor of cut rates. If, however, the 
truth is understood, that life insurance is a labor of love then 
the true essence of goodness will rise above all demoralization, 
and we will accomplish such an improvement and transforma- 
tion of the business that it will entitle us toa high place in 
the insurance auxiliary of the World's Fair of 1893. 

Another harm resulting from rebate is that it induces 
some people to take too much insurance or to insure at a high 
rate and then to allow the policy to lapse. The rebater does 
not eare for this because he has no interest in elevating the 
business, and always regards that company as the best which 
will pay the largest rebate. If we are all always actuated by 
right principles, we will always consider the best interests of 
the policy-holders. We should be in a position to do good 
work, true work and greater work, and this does not come 
from without but from within. 

The Vice-President took the chair. 

THE PRESIDENT (from the floor)—Mr. Chairman, [ do not 
think that it is necessary for me to add a word to impress 
upon the minds of the members of this convention, the 
enormities of rebate, the injury it does to our own business, 
the very evil it has in its results upon the community at large, 
the actual demoralization it creates in the minds of men con- 
cerning the subject of life insurance. I rise, sir, to add my 
voice in expressing the hope that the convention will adopt 
the memorial as presented by the executive committee, and 
that it will be, through the secretary of this national associa- 
tion, circulated throughout the country ; will be addressed to 
the officers of every life insurance company and will have the 
effect which it is desired to produce. What I wish to say at 
this moment, is this, I hope that every member of this con- 
vention, that every delegation upon this floor in returning to 
their homes will make it their duty, with all the earnestness 
with which they can present anything desirable, essential, 
necessary and imperative, to present to the men composing 
their associations and to present to all the agents irrespective 
of their relations with the associations, to all life insurance 
agents in their communities, the great importance of append- 
ing their signatures in good faith to a memorial to the 
companies to bring about the result which is called for in the 
memorial, which we offer from the executive committee. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, if this thing can be 
done ; and it will be done if you put your shoulder to the 
wheel, if you earnestly make it as much a part of your work 
when you get back to your homes to attend to it personally, 
as you do in doing your business of life insurance and as you 
are carefully attending to the duties and proceedings of this 
convention, you will be astonished and gratified at the result, 
and you will be aiding and doing the greatest work that has 
ever been attempted in the business of life insurance in the 
entire world. I trust, Mr. Chairman, that when this memorial 
has been adopted by the convention, and when we go back 
to our respective constituencies, that we will be pledged, not 
only as delegations, but as individuals, to do all that we pos- 
sibly ean, and all in our power by argument and by expostu- 
lation and by the spirit of proselyting, to bring about the 
result here asked for, and we will go before the the companies 
with the claims of every honest, earnest and effective life 
insurance agent in this land to say that we are absolutely in 
earnest in this thing and that there is no nonsense about it. 

The president resumed the chair. 

Mr. JANNEY of Chicago—I rise simply to express the 
thanks I feel, to the executive committee of this national 
association, for bringing before this body this memorial. I 
thank them on my own personal behalf for what they have 


accomplished for life insurance men, and honorable workers 
everywhere, whether they be officers or whether they be in 
the field as solicitors or managers. It seems to me that it 
is a keynote that is well struck at this time, to indicate that 
the occasion has come when life insurance men of the land, 
associated in this way, have come to the conclusion that we 
have become well acquainted and that we know and ean trust 
one another and that now we are getting in evidence practical 
results. I want to thank the national executive committee 
for bringing this memorial before us. 

Mr. Murpuy of Wisconsin—I want to add a few words on 
this very important question. Coming as | do from one of the 
western states and representing the Northwestern company I 
feel that the interest that is being taken by the leading re- 
presentatives of the great companies, is of the greatest im- 
portance to this association. I feel, Mr. President, that if the 
leaders of sentiment in life insurance in New York city—if all 
would act in perfect harmony with the sentiment expressed 
by the president of this national association in his able paper 
of yesterday, there would be very little difficulty in accom- 
plishing the object earnestly sought after by every member 
aud that is the stamping out of the accursed, if I must so 
express it, rebate system. Now, Mr. President, it appears to 
me that we might go back here to history a little and ask 
ourselves the question, have the representatives of the lead- 
ing New: York companies done their duty in this matter in 
the past? I have a few questions to ask on this subject 
which I hope will be answered by men who are in this hall 
and who I think can answer them. 

Sometime ago, Mr. President, it was resolved, as I under- 
stand it, in the association of New York, that a fund he 
raised for the purpose of prosecuting violators of the anti-_ 
rebate law, and a committee was appointed by the New York 
association for that purpose. The chairman of that com- 
mittee went around and collected quite a large sum of money 
in the neighborhood of $3,000 or $4,000, for the prosecution of 
the rebaters. He ecoliected about twenty-five per cent. of 
that amount and that amount is now in the hands of the New 
York association, and after I get through I would like to ask 
the New York association if anything has been done to 
punish violaters of the anti-rebate law. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
it looks to me as if all you have to do in New York city is 
that the leaders of sentiment in life insurance, that is the 
leaders of the big companies, ask every president to sign a 
document guaranteeing that they will discharge any man 
whether in New York or elsewhere, who is discovered to have 
violated the anti-rebate law, and that will put an end to it. 
I ean almost feel, Mr. President, that I can speak for the 
small companies including the Northwestern, that every man 
who represents the smaller companies will pledge himself 
faithfully and earnestly to carry out the provisions of the 
anti-rebate laws that we have passed all over the country. 
I have the honor of being the author of the anti-rebate law 
in Wisconsin. I got it through the legislature nearly two 
years ago. From that time until this, I think we have 
almost universally adhered to it, with but one exception and. 
that exception I must announce in this meeting is the 
Equitable Life assurance society of New York. 

THE PRESIDENT—I will have to eall the gentleman to 
order and say that we are now upon the consideration of the 
memorial which we are to present, if adopted, to the several 
companies, and I fear that the gentleman is stepping outside. 
of the line of discussion of the subject before us. If the chair 
is in error it would be glad to be corrected. 

Mr. Murpuy—I beg the chair’s pardon, I am in hearty 
aecord with the memorial, and | think if the leading men in 
New York will take to the companies this sentiment there 
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will be no trouble in the future in stamping out this rebate 
practice. 

MR. Roppy—I would like to say a word, Mr. Chairman, 
as to this movement. Asa representative of the Carolinas, 
I am very happy to say as the president of that association, 
in the language of the executive committee, that honorable 
and inteliigent agents are opposed to rebates. Mr. Chairman, 
this is practicable. The association will send up a memorial 
that is every where signed by honorable and intelligent 
agents in that section. 1 will say, Mr. Chairman, that we 
have tried in our association to legislate upon this matter. 
We have failed to some extent, but we have been in earnest 
and we have acbieved a great success, and the opposition to 
rebating is written on the hearts of the members of the 
Association of the Carolinas. And there has never been in 
the history of life insurance in that portion of the South 
which we have the honor to represent, a more delightful 
state of peace on earth and good will toward all men, than is 
now prevalent among the members of our association. Mr. 
Chairman, we are with you. (Applause.) 

Mr. Surron—I wish to echo the sentiments of the gentle- 
man from the south and say the west is also with you. I have 
the honor to be a member of the Kansas City association, and 
as a great many of you, I presume, are fully aware, we 
have passed iron clad resolutions, signed by every agent in 
our association, against rebating, and, so far as I know, I 
don’t think that there is one who has gone contrary to them. 
Of course, we cannot prevent and control the outside, that is 
our greatest trouble, but with the completion of a plan 
whereby the whole country is under the same rule, we will 
have no trouble. I do not think there is a life insurance com- 
pany in the United States in favor of rebates. 

Mr. ASHBROOK—I think it is highly important, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that we exactly comprehend the situation to-day. We 
are to deal a death blow to the practice of rebating. Though 
I do not speak advisedly. I am not afraid of being contra- 
dicted successfully. The almost unavimous sentiment—lI 
need not put in the qualification—the unanimous sentiment 
of all right-minded agents in the United States is hostile to 
rebates, and it has been manifested on occasion after occasion 
and in a most unmistakable way, and I believe, Mr. Chairman, 
that every American company is oppose to rebate. This isno 
time to talk of the past; this is no time to impugn men’s 
motives ; this is no time to call hard names. We go back not 
very many years to find nearly every agent in the country, 
possibly, rebating, a practice originally infamous, brought 
about by some forces that I will not undertake to explain, a 
perfect marvel to me, and which under the terrible stress of 
competition became almost general. If you are going to im- 
peach violators your courts will be active for some time, but 
the burden is upon you; the evil of this thing has been made 
apparent, and I repeat here to-day boldly that every honora- 
ble agent in the United States stands unalterably fixed in an 
attitude of hostility to rebating. I do not want you to think 
that Iam rash when I say that every American company is 
opposed to rebating, but I believe so, and Iam for adopting 
this memorial to be sent to the companies. 

This national association speaks in tones of thunder. It 
speaks the voice of thousands of honorable agents throughout 
this conntry, and when this memorial is put to a vote, I think 
there will not be a dissenting voice. I do not think there isa 
man in this room who will have the courage to vote against it ; 
he would be putting a stigma upon himself. This memorial 
represents thousands of honorable agents of this country and 
through that memorial we do not demand—no we assume no 
such attitude—we go to the companies we represent and we 
know they are ready to respond to anything that is honorable 
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in our breasts and we say to them we think that this infernal 
monster should be given the death stroke. (Applause.) 

Mr. BLopa@utt—Mr. President, I simply want to say as 
chairman of the New York delegation, that we are prepared to 
answer any questions at the proper time, if allowed by the 
chair, which the gentleman from Wisconsin is desirous of ask- 
ing. I think the house knows how we stand. We re-echo 
the sentiment of the president of this association, and we are 
only too happy to do so. 

THE PRESIDENT—It is proper gentlemen that the chair 
should here state that there will not be permitted any debate 
upon questions calling ‘for comparisons between the working 
of the various life insurance associations which compose the 
national association, and the chair most respectfully suggests 
to the gentlemen composing the convention, that he may not 
be put to the mortification, for it would be such, of being 
obliged to enforce any such decision. 

Mr. BowLES—I am glad to see the spirit of this important 
memorial sweeping over the entire country and more partic- 
ularly in this convention. It has really gone from Maine to 
Louisiana. Louisiana usually comes after Maine and I sup- 
pose this time Maine will come after Louisiana, as I know my 
friend behind me has a good speech to make on the subject of 
rebating and this memorial. I very heartily endorse this 
memorial Mr. President, and I feel just a little bit of personal 
pride in speaking upon this subject. All I can say I draw 
from the unlimited experience of about seven years in the 
business and I have yet my first rebate to give. If the presi- 
dent will pardon me just a moment for digressing a little, I 
think that one of the great troubles, (and I don’t think that it 
has been discussed at all here,) is, so far as my observation has 
gone, that the evil has come from outside the agents, by 
having men to represent you in an unofficial way, Dick, Tom 
and Harry, a banker, a broker, a real estate man, or Mr. 
Doctor or anybody to take policies for you and to allow them 
a commission. They do it largely on personal acquaintance. 
They have a friend and they say ‘‘I can save you $25, $50 or 
$100, and I will give it to you;”’ and I think that that has 
been the cause of the great curse that is upon us. 

Mr. PHELPs—I have but a word to say, but it has been 
apparent to my mind a good while, that when this question 
is fairly tackled you will find you have a good sized snake. If 
Tam correct in my thinking, the question before the house is 
the adoption of this memorial, and then it reaches the com- 
panies of the country. It has a long time been a subject of 
study with me just exactly how to characterize this practice— 
that of the rebate business. The principle is wrong and the 
practice is vicious. There is no question about that. IL 
would not attempt to criticise the memorial. I could not. 
We can pretty certainly be sure that the memorial will be 
adopted, that there will be no votes in opposition to it and it 
will have its effect so far as any memorial can have any effect. 
But there is this thought I want to express about giving re- 
bates. It is a personal habit and it is one of which we must 
all correct ourselves in the end. 

Mr. Lusk (of the Pittsburgh Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion)—Mr. President, permit me to express our hearty appre- 
ciation of the point before you, which has been presented by 
the executive committee to our convention. Weare in hearty 
accord with the spirit of this memorial, and we want to labor 
in accord with you for the accomplishment, at the earliest 
possible moment, of the removal of the evil. And in order 
to supplement the work of the national association, it seems 
to me, Mr. Chairman, that this convention, the delegates 
composing it, have a grand work to do, acting with their 
respective associations at home. If there are among our re- 
spective associations’ those who are at all weak-kneed upon 
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this question of rebate or of anti-rebate, our delegations can 
go for those members and use their personal, their constant 
efforts to get them to supplement the work of this national 
association in a personal letter to the officers of the company 
which they have the honor to represent. I believe that this 
is the grandest step that has yet been taken and hope to see 
the time when this work will be accomplished in a way which 
every honest and every fair minded and every earnest worker 
of life insurance is striving to promote. Mr. Chairman, we 
congratulate the executive committee on presenting this 
memorial and we are in hearty accord with you. 

Mr. Lipprncotr—I want to say just one word in addition 
to what has been said, I want to congratulate the honorable 


agents of the companies upon the fact now made manifest. 


that they have at last become intelligent as evidenced in your 
remarks yesterday and supplemented by the report of the 
executive committee. It is clear that we now appreciate, it 
is clear that we are now ready to publicly declare the source 
from which rebates emanate. We have said here for the first 
time in this convention that the companies themselves were 
responsible for rebates. It is manifest in that report, I say 
manifest, becanse it is known to all of you that the excuse 
has been made that it is a financial loss upon agents and 
companies and is done for the protection of business. That 
is the source and that is the place where the remedy should 
now be applied. 

THE PRESIDENT—Gentlemen, the question is on the adop- 
tion of the memorial under the suggestions and recommen- 
dations of the executive committee. All in favor of the 
adoption will signify it by saying aye. The memorial was 
adopted. 

Mr. TILLINGHAST—I wish to make an announcement to 
the delegates that a petition will be prepared by the execu- 
cutive committee in order that it be uniform and we hope 
that, as has been expressed here repeatedly, you will send 
back the petition signed by every agent of the land. 


LisT OF ASSOCIATIONS AND MRMBERS. 

THE PRESIDENT—Gentlemen, the next recommendation 
of the executive committee for you to consider is the third 
which is printed on page 5, ‘‘ That a catalogue be printed 
which shali contain a list of associations, members of the 
national association, with dates of organization and names of 
members, in conjunction with the amended constitution and 
by-laws.”’ 

It was moved and seconded that the third recommendation 
be adopted, and the motion being put was carried. 

THE PRESIDENT—The next is the fourth reeommendation 
on the same page, ‘‘ That the secretary prepare a suitable 
blank and mail a copy thereof to the secretaries of the local 
associations in January of each year, requesting a statement of 
the membership, number and character of meetings, and such 
other inquiries as will give the executive committee full infor- 
mation regarding the condition of such local associations. 
That the secretary communicate with the local secretaries 
wherever important information is desired, and that he shall 
embody in his annual report to the executive committee a 
consolidated statement of whatever information he has ob- 
tained.”’ 

It was moved and seconded that the fourth reeommenda- 
tion be adopted and the motion was carried. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws. 
THE PRESIDENT—Gentlemen, the reeommendations of the 
comunittee as to the amendments to the constitution and by- 
laws appear on pages 5 and 6 of the copies before you, and 
as they have been somewhat modified in a subsequent meet- 
ing of the executive committee, I will read them. 








Article [If was adopted unchanged from the report as given 
in the printed report of the executive committee. Article IV 
as finally presented reads: 


Article IV. The officers of the association shall consist of a president 
vice-presidents, as hereinafter described, a secretary anda treasurer, and 
there shal] also be an executive committee of fifteen members, all of whom 
shall be elected by ballot, to hold cfiice for one year, or until their suc- 
cessors are elected, except as to the tenure of office of members of the 
executive committee, as hereinafter provided: but not more than one mem- 
ber of the elective portion of the executive committee shall be from any 
one association. The vice-presidents shall be elected from each local associa- 
tion represented in the national association which local association shall not 
have otherwise a representative by election or ex-officio in the executive 
committee. Any officer of the association or member of the executive 
committee shall be disqualified for his position if he ceases to be a member 
in good standing of the local association of which he was a member at the 
time of his election, or in case his local association shall cease to be a mem- 
ber of the national association. The president, two vice-presidents as here- 
nafter deseribed, secretary, treasurer and ex-presidents sha!l be members 
ex-officio of the executive committee with the right to vote. The secretary 
of this association sha!l be secretary of the executive committee. The 
vice-presidents who shall be members of the executive committee shall 
be the first two named in order of election, or in case of the absence or 
disqualification of one or both of these, one or two other vice-presidents 
shall be such members, as named in the order of their election. 

No person shall be eligible to office except an active member of the as- 
sociation to which he belongs, and which is represented at the annual meet- 
ing, and except also that he be an agent, manager of agencies, or superin- 
tendendent of agencies, of a regular legal reserve, level premium company 


It was moved that the amendments as proposed be adopted 
in lump as read, without discussion. 

Mr. WrBB—I would like to have the amendment to 
article third taken up separately from article fourth. 

The motion of Mr. Webb was duly seconded and earried. 

THE PRESIDENT—The amendment having been adopted 
the question is upon the motion as amended. The question 
is now upon the adoption of article three of the constitution 
as presented. 

Article third as proposed was adopted. 

THE PRESIDENT—The question is now upon the adoption 
of article fourth. 

MR. WEBB—I would like to propose an amendment to the 
report. Tbhereport provides for fifteen members of the execu- 
tive committee and seems to provide for about thirteen vice- 
presidents ; that is as I understand the number. 

THE PRESIDENT—I beg the gentlemnan’s pardon for rising, 
as I do not do it to discuss the matter from the chair, but to 
correct a possible error that may be entertained. As the chair 
understands, this amendment will provide for about five or 
six additional vice-presidents. Am I right, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. HASKELL—At this moment I think it would be about 
six. 

Mr. WEBB—Perhaps I may be misinformed, I understand 
it is thirteen altogether. Now, Mr. Chairman, itis a great 
honor to be an officer of this association, and it is a great pity 
that the number has to be so limited. If it is to be made so 
free I see no reason why it may not be further extended and 
why we may not have four vice-presidents in each association 
to give us all an office. I would therefore move that there be 
four vice-presidents in each association so that all of the dele- 
gates can have an office. 

THE PRESIDENT—If the gentleman seriously intends that 
motion, it will have to be introduced in the form of a resolu- 
tion to the executive committee. 

Mr. MurpHy—I move to lay the amendment on the table. 

Mr. Murphy’s motion was duly seconded and carried. 

THE PRESIDENT—The question then reverts to the adop- 
tion of article fourth as amended. 

Mr. WEBB—I understand the motion to lay the amend- 
ment to that article upon the table carries with it the whole 
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motion and that therefore this motion to increase the number 
of vice-presidents is permanently on the table. 

THE PRESIDENT—The chair understood that the motion 
was to lay the motion to amend on the table, not the amend- 
ment itself. Isnt that the intention of the motion ? 

Mr. WEBB—That carries the original motion. 

THE PRESIDENT—The motion was to lay the motion to 
amend on the table and not the amendment to article fourth, 
and that was the intention of the gentleman who made the 
motion, I presume, and it was so understood by the chair and 
the chair decides that when the motion to amend the report of 
the executive committee is laid upon the table, it does not lay 
anything else on the table. 

Mr. WEBB—I may be mistaken but my understanding is 
that when an amendment to a certain article is laid upon the 
table it carries the original motion with it. 

(Cries of no,-no.) 

THE PRESIDENT—Does the gentleman wish to appeal 
from the decision of the chair. 

Mr. WEBB—No. 

THE PRESIDENT—The question before the-convention is 
the adoption of the report of the committee amending article 
fourth, as submnitted. 

Mr. HASKELL—As considerable misapprehension seems to 
exist as to what would be the practical effect of the adoption 
of the amendment proposed as to article fourth, it is proper 
that I should call your attention to the fact that we only pur- 
pose to elect vice-presidents when an association is represented 
at an annual convention and after deducting from the number 
of associations represented in this convention, that number 
which represents the elective and ex-officio portion of the 
executive committee at the outside, you will find it will only 
be making five vice-presidents, if my figures are correct, 
Under the circumstances then this talk about thirteen vice- 
presidents and the attenuation of them down to a point 
where they mean nothing, seems to me idle. 

Mr. PHELPS—I can testify to the uselessness of vice-presi- 
dents because I have had that honor and you can look at me 
to see what it will bring you to. (Laughter.) I am willing 
without knowing anything about this matter that the report 
of the committee be sustained, for this reason: It, has been 
carefully considered, it is not a material question anyway, 
and it seems to me that it would be wise on our part to ac- 
cept the report of the committee as it is presented. It has 
been carefully digested, and I believe that we had all better 
concede this and leave the responsibility on them if it is not. 

Mr. STEARNS—It may be news to some of the members here 
that a year ago or at the last annual meeting of this associa- 
tion this self-same subject was up. There are, lam happy to 
say, quite a number of delegates here who are new with us 
and there are some here who were present at Detroit, who 
were not privileged to be present at the convention at the 
time the change was made in the constitution cutting down 
the number of vice-presidents, from about fifteen, I believe, 
to two, and it occurs to me therefore that as action was taken 
at that time, as I believe, after reeommendation of the execu- 
tive committee, I feel interested to request, for the benefit of 
this body to-day, that the secretary give us briefly the reasons 
that were presented for the amending of the constitution last 
year, cutting down the number of vice-presidents to two. 

THE SECRETARY—The secretary I presume is expected to 
remember precisely what was under discussion by the com- 
mittee upon revision of the constitution one year ago. In 
order to express to you as clearly as I can the understanding 
which the committee upon revision has, let me say that at 
the time the constitution was considered we had a vice-presi- 
dent from each local association. The first vice-president 
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was ex-officio a member of the executive committee with | 


the right to vote. The other members, vice-presidents, 
were not ex-officio members of the executive committee 
and therefore they did not have a right to vote. As a 
consequence they had no voice whatever in the deliberations 
of the executive committee. When the constitution was 
considered, therefore, for revision, we reasoned somewhat like 
this—the national association is a body of very important 
men. They are men who recognize business methods 
and business principles and to continue to nominate any por- 
tion of this convention for vice-presidents giving them in our 
consideration, an empty honor, was to continue to place 
them in a position which was not in our judgment creditable 
to the national association and one which we felt that 
fair minded, reasonable men would very little appreciate. 
Therefore, we concluded that, in revising the constitution, 
we would recommend that there be two vice-presidents only, 
that those two officers be officers ex-officio of the executive 
committee and that they be allowed to deliberate upon all 
questions in the executive committee and give them a right 
to vote. Therefore, we said, let us have an executive 
committee of so many members, let us have officers limited 
or vice presidents limited to two, and that each officer 
be ex-officio a member of the executive committee with 
the right to vote and then he would be placed upon 
an equal footing with every other of the association, 
It seemed us at that time that members who com- 
posed the national association were not men who, after 
due consideration, would be pleased to go back to their 
constituencies or their various associations, and say they were 
elected to the office of vice-president of the association, es- 
pecially when it should be understood that as vice-presidents 
they were simply attached and without any power in the de- 
liberations of the convention. That is about as clearly as I 
understood it atthe time. In other words, the idea was to 
lop off all useless appendages in the line of officers and give 
each officer a distinct honor and a distinct right to meet with 
the executive committee and participate and vote upon all 
questions of interest concerning the national association. 

Mr. JOHNSON—Mr. President, and gentlemen, I would not 
wish to seem discourteous in the least, but it seems to me that 
itis not right to bring before this convention for the settle- 
ment of this question, the reasons that actuated the executive 
committee one year ago. 

The world moves. This association is ten years older than 
it was twelve months ago. Our age is not to be counted by 
months, but by what we have. accomplished. One year 
ago we were just one year old, to-day, while only another 
year has passed, you can show a decade of results. Don’t let 
us stop now and go back to consider what we contemplated 
when things were different from what they are now. IfI 
understand this question correctly it is this. Then there 
was a provision made that under any circumstances, what- 
ever, every association should have a vice-president and that 
meant a multiplication of officers. This report of the execu- 
tive committee, if I understand the recommendation is, that 
the list of vice-presidents shall only be increased to this ex- 
tent, that every association not represented in the official list 
shall have a representative and that is the end. Now I 
should be untrue to the sense of duty which I feel at this 
hour if I did not advocate the acceptance of the report of 
the executive committee on this point and its adoption. I 
believe I have the right to stand squarely on the issue which 
in my mind hangs on just two points, and I will be brief : 

First—We have the recommendation of the executive com- 
mittee in whom we place our confidence, and if it is to be 
argued that for certain reasons one year ago we accepted their 
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judgment in that particular, why not accept it in this report 
under different circumstances? Therefore, I wish to say, the 
recommendation of the executive committee should be 
accepted, because of the confidence we have in that executfve 
committee who have considered this question in all its points 
and in all its bearings, for the best interests of this association. 

Second—In order to make a better soldier you have got to 
have a certain unity of action, and I would simply say on this 
question that we have got to have united action and better 
results and to reach that end each individual member of each 
association must follow out that line in connection with the 
head or the president of this national organization, and in 
the interest of the association. these officers should come in 
contact with the national association and then we shall get 
better results. I advocate the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. WEBB—It seems to me that if the object is to secure 
representation on the executive committee from each associa- 
tion that the direct way would be to appoint a member of the 
executive committee of each association instead of making a 
vice-president, and that the best way is to go straight to the 
point, but I see no reason why we need to incease the num- 
ber of the executive committee. - 

Mr. STEARNS—I believe in progress and I have only to 
acknowledge that a year ago, or at the last annual meeting, I 
did not understand the advantage and benefits of the change 
in the constitution then made. As I have said before in your 
hearing I was not present at the time that that change was 
made, and I thought that perhaps it was a mistake, and that 
some of the brethern would feel that they were cut off from 
office. I did not wish to have anybody cut off from office 
who wanted office at that time. My mind was not turned on 
this subject in that direction, and I was as willing to abide 
at that time by the acts and recommendations of the com- 
mittee and the action of the association, as a good loyal 
member of this body could possibly be. Now, gentleman, I 
wish to move, if it is in order, an amendment to this recom- 
méndation of the executive committee in reference to vice- 
presidents, that they shall remain the same as in the present 
constitution, which is two, and I therefore make that as a 
motion. : 

Mr. Lipprncort—Before this question is put I want to 
suggest to the chair that it is the desire of the Philadelphia 
delegation tojhave the roll called as provided by article five. 

THE PRESIDENT—I understand the gentleman to make 
the motion that when this question is put it shall be put in 
accordance with the article of the by-laws whic: he has cited. 

Mr. LippincorTt—Yes. 

THE PR#ESIDENT—I will state that the question as now 
presented, is simply in regard to the manner in which the 
question concerning this report of the committee shall be put, 

Mr. HASKELL—The constitution and by-laws provide that 
where two associations call for it, it shall be put in that way, 
but it does not come within the power of this convention to 
determine whether that roll call shall be made, or not until 
they change the constitution and by-laws in that respect. 
Two associations have called for it, the chair has no dis- 
cretion, nor has this convention a right to dispute it. 

Mr. ROEDER—Nebraska, Mr. Chairman, is here with a 
full delegation and we are about all agreed that we go back to 
Nebraska as we came ; we did not come here for any particu- 
ler office, but we came here to derive some benefit, we have 
derived that at this particular convention and it is one 
of the wonders of the nineternth century. Now, as I 
understand it, this motion will cut off the vice-presi- 
dents suggested by the executive committee. It is true 
it would be an empty honor, but I want to tell you that 
empty honor though it be, when we get back to Omaha 
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and say that you have selected one of us as your vice-presi- 
dent, they will call upon us and they will feel proud of that 
very honor. It may be empty to you, but it means a great 
deal toa young association like ours of Nebraska. We are 
not only proud of our association, but we are proud of our 
calling, and I think that the time has come when we ean be 
so. It is not necessary for us to tell men, or to convince a man 
against his will, that it is a good thing for him to insure, but 
it is well-known to all men that it is for their best interests to 
deal with us, and that when we present them a life insurance 
policy we are presenting them with a tribute that is on a par 
with the three graces : love, sympathy and protection Now, 
I won’t take ten seconds of your time but I hope that the 
question will be carried and the executive comwmittee’s reecom- 
wendation adopted. (Cries of previous question.) I think 
the proper thing to do is to let this thing be discussed, to 
find out what is the desire of this association. 

Mr. SAFFOLD—I have not heard one single reason alleged, 
not a single tangible reason, why these fifteen (thirteen addi- 
tional) vice-presidents, should not be appointed, not a single 
tangible reason. Now, what is the effect of the election of 
these thirteen vice-presidents? It is to infuse throughout the 
United States the working effective power of the national 
association. Every one of those vice-presidents will feel in 
touch with the national association, with the head of the’ 
house. I appeal to the experience of the oldest organizers 
that we have to-day in this association and they will bear me 
out, that if we do not elect those vice-presidents we will com- 
mit avery grievious error. There are present to-day many 
members from the region west of the Mississippi river. That 
is a field in which there is going to be numerous associations 
springing up everywhere, and those branches with their vice- 
presidents will be in close touch with this association and our 
influence will be felt there and elsewhere, and it will have an 
effect on the incoming associations. I have not heard a single 
reason alleged to the contrary. The curious thing about it is, 
there is no good to come of not having them, but we do see 
good of having them , we see good, because they acknowledge 
it themselves, the very men that we are about to put up there 
say they will put their shoulders to the wheel. 


Calls for previous question were heard on every side. 

The president announced that the previous question would 
have to be called for by two associations before he could put 
it to vote. 

THE PRESIDENT—The question is to strike out from the 
report the number of vice-presidents ; that is the motion as it 
now stands before this Convention. 

Mr. LAMBERT—Let'me say a word, Mr. President, on this 
subject, before the motion is put. Much has been said about 
these vice-presidents by those opposed to them; about their 
being useless and ornamental. The gentleman all know that 
it is nice to see their namesin print; they know how it is 
when they receive a copy of the various newspapers saying 
that Mr. So and So is insthe country, and with a single mark 
calling attention to page 17, saying that the general agent of 
the Blank Company has just returned from his vacation, and 
a polite note asking how many copies of that paper he will 
have; all these gentlemen have experienced that joy. 
(Laughter.) Thatis merely an evidence that some regard is 
had by even the gentlemen of the insurance profession to 
seeing their names in print. Now, as I understand it, Mr. 
President, the object of the executive committee was as fol- 
lows : In the natural order of things the officers of the asso- 
ciation are limited in number, they are confined to a compara- 
tively few in number, ft is felt that each of the asso- 
ciations would be honored by a_ representation, a 
nominal representation, if you will, upon the board 
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of officers, and therefore, they recommend that every THE PRESIDENT—The question is now, shall the previous 
association, not otherwise represented in the board | question be put? and on that question you will respond. 


of officers shall be represented by a_ vice-president. 
It is not to gratify a personal ambition, but it is 
a recognition of the association’s representation. Now, we 


who are here, represent many people who are absent, and 
perhaps we should appreciate this notice. J think our friends 
from the west, our friends froin the south, and north, all feel 
that there would be a recognition conceded them in giving 
them vice-presidents, which they do not now have, and they 
could go home to their several constituencies saying, we have 
some representation in our association ; it is not confined to 
the older or larger associations ; it is not confined to the agent 
who represents a limited number of companies, but it is 
broad as its name implies; it isa national association of life 
underwriters. (Loud applause.) For that reason, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I trnst that the recommendation of the executive com- 
mittee, which has given this matter great deliberation, shall 
prevail. Itis true it has not been printed in the amendment 
as presented to us, but that does not imply its being hurriedly 
or quickly drawn, or that this executive committee made any 
change on this subject recently, but the whole matter has 
been the result of its best judgment and attention, and I trust 
that you will not strike down and brush away the recommen- 
dation. by voting down this amendment. 


Calls for the previous question on all sides. 


Mr. JANNEY of Chicago—Mr. President, I think sir, 
that this an important thing, and I think it is wise that we 
should brush aside certain things that have no relevancy or 
no connection with these amendments. I should like to 
know in what touch any vice-president, excepting those who 
are on the executive committee of this association, can have 
with the national association, except by the legitimate 
channels provided by the constitutions of the constituent 
associations. We are in touch with this nationai association 
whether there are sixteen or twenty-five vice-presidents for 
our association. 


Now then one other thing, of which I should like to dis- 
abuse the minds of some of the gentlemen here. I am as 
sure of the correctness of the statement that Iam about to 
make as lam of anything else. Our executive committee do 
not desire to come here and propose amendments and have 
them accepted against the judgment of this association ; 
they are the servants of association, of the various associa- 
tions, here amassed, and are desirous, I am sure, of satisfy- 
ing the judgment and will of the persons here, assembled, to 
pass upon their action. 


Now, then, sir, 1 do not believe that there is any associa- 
tions that would be benefitted by another vice-president 
here and | will tell ‘you why, because, in the first place as I 
stated before, we have no legitimate connection with this 
association and our mode of approach and there is only one 
mode of getting here; in the next place what is therein a 
vice-presidency that is so attenuated that it will take a 
microscope to see the honor in connection with it? I think it 
would be gross flattery to say that any association or any 
gentleman connected with any association, would be pleased 
to be distinguished with any such honor as that, or that it 
would constrain to one pulsation of his heart more in the di- 
rection of bis very best efforts in the interest of the cause in 
which we are now engaged. I hope, sir, that that part of the 
recommendation of the executive committee will not prevail. 

(Cries of previous question again.) 

The president announced that the previous question hav- 
ing been moved and seconded, no further debate would be 
permitted. 


A vote being taken the previous question was ordered. 

THE PRESIDENT—The question now reverts to the motion 
made by the gentleman from Minnesota which is to strike out 
the recommendation of the committee for the additional vice- 
presidents. There has been as the chair understands a call 
for a vote upon that motion by the delegations of two sep- 
arate associations; that call is effective and must prevail ; the 
secretary will call the roll. 

The secretary called the roll of delegates upon the motion 
to amend the recommendation of the committee by striking 
out the additional vice-presidents, with the following result : 

AyzESs~—Chicago, Kansas City, Kansas, Minnesota, Phila- 
delphia—. 

Nors—Baltimore, Boston, Cleveland, Connecticut, Indi- 
ana, Carolinas, New Jersey, New York, Nebraska, Eastern 
New York, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Tennessee and Alabama, Vermont, 
Wisconsin—19. 

Mr. Lambert in announcing the vote of the Philadelphia 
association stated that he regretted to say it was ‘“ Yes,’’ but 
that this was the expression of the sentiments of the delegates 
and not individuality. 

The President announced that a majority of the delegates 
had voted in the negative and the motion was lost. 

THE PRESIDENT—Gentlemen, the question now reverts 
to the adoption of the report of the committee as read to you. 

Mr. MARKOE—I move that it be adopted and a vote 
taken in the same manner. 

This motion being seconded by another delegation the 
president announced that a vote would be taken on the 
adaption of the recommendation of the executive committee 
to amend the constitution in article four as read by the presi- 
dent. : 

The secretary called the roll and the amendment was 
declared adopted. 

Mr. ASHBROOK—Mr. President, it would be very unwise 
that the meeting should disperse without acting upon all 
these proposed amendments, and as the remaining ones, three 
in number will, I believe, certainly commend themselves to 
everybody, I cannot imagine the objection, and therefore 
move that we take one vote upon the whole three together 
at the same time. 

This motion was duly seconded, and upon vote carried. 

The president then announced that the question was now 
upon the adoption of the report of the committee. 

Mr. Markoe moved that it be adopted. 

This motion was duly seconded and earried. 

Mr. Markoe here moved that the convention adjourn until 
to-morrow at ten o’clock, which motion was duly seconded 
and adopted. 





FRIDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


The convention was called to order at eleven o’clock. 
Upon motion of Mr. Carpenter, duly seconded, it was 
voted that the reading of the minutes be dispensed with. 


Mr. ASHBROOK ON THE FUTURE OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The president then introduced Mr. Joseph Ashbrook of 
Philadelphia, who read to the convention the following paper : 


No one regrets more than myself that you are denied the 
pleasure of listening to-day to Mr. Lawrence Spicer, a dis- 
tinguished member of the Chicago association, who had been 
requested by your committee to prepare a paper on the sub- 
ject of The Future of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. Since writing that I have been informed that 
Mr. Spicer had not selected that subject, the subject which I 
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refer to was an assignment of the committee. The illness 
of a member of his family has interfered with the pre- 
aration of the paper, and obliges him to be absent on 
his occasion. As a courtesy to the committee, I have 
consented to occupy his place. Under my conception of 
the importance of such an assigument, I would have felt 
bound, had sufficient time been allowed, to have prepared an 
exhaustive paper, in which every word and argument and 
suggestion would have been thrice-weighed before it was pre- 
sented for your consideration. If what I have prepared 
should appear to be inadequate, I must plead that the paper 
was undertaken only a few days ago, amid ‘the pressure of 
important duties. 

The National Association of Life Underwriters is a 
delegated body, deriving its authority and existence from 
thirty-one local associations, in almost as many states of the 
Union. The local associations, the first of which was formed 
in Boston nine years ago, are composed of the representatives 
of level premium life insurance companies in their respective 
localities, and have for their object the promotion of frater- 
nal feeling among agents, and the advancement of the gen- 
eral welfare of the sacred cause of life insurance. They had 
their rise originally in an effort to remedy the harsh and un- 
reasonable hostility which characterized competition for busi- 
ness among the various companies of the country. The first re- 
sults which followed these organizations are known to all of 
you. I must confess, that the longer I contemplate these 
results the more my wonder grows. There may have been 
one or More men in our ranks, who knew what feelings of 
kindness and what high allegiance to the common cause were 
imprisoned in the breasts of the members of the great army 
of life insurance workers, but I can scarcely believe that any 
one knew that it was only necessary to wave a wand, and 


that out of estrangement and hate and hostility would spring : 


noble fellowship and union. With a flash it was revealed 
that loyalty to company was subordinate to the higher fealty 
we owe to life insurance, and that our differences and 
oppositions were small compared to the interests we had in 
common; and that in the promotion of a common good to 
mankind, competition need never sacrifice what is manly and 
chivalrous. (Applause.) 

Boston was tollowed by Pittsburg and Philadelphia, and 
the movement continued to widen until now at the end of 
the second year of the ,national association there are thirty- 
one associations represented on this floor, and it is scarcely 
too much to hope that at the next meeting of the national 
association there will be delegations from every important 
center of life insurance throughout the entire country. (Ap- 
plause.) e 

As soon as it was found that the bringing together of rep- 
resentatives in a local association had developed a new force 
in the business of life insurance, the desire naturally arose to 
weld the influence of the different local associations into a 
mighty whole. It was only necessary to suggest the forma- 
tion of anational association, and, in a few weeks from the 
time the plan was announced, the first meeting of the 
national association was held in Koston. To those who 
attended that memorable meeting, nothing was more remark- 
able than the entire absence of self-seeking, either as to indi- 
vidual self or as to company. The purpose dominating 
every one was to find out some way by which the profession 
of life insurance soliciting might be further dignified and en- 
nobled, and the great business in which they were all engaged 
might be held more sacred and as consecrated to the alievia- 
tion of human misery. 

In my judgment the future of the national association 
will depend largely upon what is accomplished by the local 
associations. ‘The stream is not likely to rise higher than its 
source. As the local associations grow in comprehension of 
their power and needs, the national association will acquire 
authority and influence as their mouthpiece. It is evident 
to every reflecting mind that a new and great force has been 
developed. The touch of fellowship and social intercourse, 
wherever associations have been formed with an intelligent 
purpose, has resulted in great mitigation of the harshness of 
competition, and in developing a higher professional pride 
and self-respect, and a desire to raise the standard of qualifi- 
cations of representatives of the business, and a recog- 
nition of the duty to defend and elevate the entire 
business of life insurance irrespective of company afifili- 
ation. Definite results are seen in that consolidation of 
sentiment against the dangerous practice of rebating, 
which made it possible to secure the enactment of Jaws 
against the practice in many states, and which it is hoped 
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will induce the companies to take such prompt action as will 
exclude from the business the agent who persists in rebating. 
While the vexatious practice of unsettling policies has not en- 
tirely disappeared, it is under the ban of public sentiment. 
It is to be hoped that the pressure of public sentiment 
will soon be so strong, that no general agent or company 
will fail to consider in the appointment of agents the 
necessary qualifications of intelligence, integrity, courtesy 
and a high sense of honor. Let any one compare the publie 
sentiment among agents to-day with that of five years ago, 
and he cannot but be aware of a great change. In this 
growing healthy sentiment among agents, consolidated as to 
localities by local associations, and as to the business at large 
by the national association, is found inspiration and hope for 
the future. It would be most unwise to measure the power 
of this new force by what it has accomplished in formal and 
specific reforms. Sentiment works silently, and often most 
powerfully when least observed. We don’t need iron-clad 
rules to govern us, so much as we need to have every breast 
filled with noble self-respect, with professional pride, with 
manly regard for the just rights of others, and with en- 
thusiasm for the cause in which we are engaged. This great 
force to which I have referred, if it is further developed, as it 
may be, will permeate and sweeten the entire business. Let 
each one of us go to his bome, resolved, it may be at some 
considerable sacrifice, to labor to build up his local associa- 
tion. Let us show the example of noble enthusiasm, of 
chivalrous respect for the rights of others, and by example 
and appeal, lift up the standard of soliciting ;and general 
practice. Let us not rest until life insurance soliciting 
shall have been recognized by reason of its beneficence and 
value to the community, and the intellectual and moral 
qualifications of solicitors, as on a level with the learned pro- 
fessions. Let our voices be raised always for such a manage- 
ment of life insurance companies as will conform to the idea 
that life insurance is a sacred trust, I had almost saida 
divinely appointed agency for the relief of human want and 
woe. And the result of this will be that your local associa- 
tion will not only be a force to educate its members, but 
when your own and other associations raised to the same 
height of excellence shall meet through their delegates in the 
national association, it will need no prophet to predict the 
future of the nationalassociation. Thesestreams of influence 
rolled into a mighty ocean will lift life insurance to that high 
pitch deserved by all noble souls. (Applause.) 

I think I have shown that the future of the national 
association is fraught with great possibilities. Its greatest 
mission is to be the organ or mouthpiece of a powerful publie 
sentiment. No man can make a public sentiment for him- 
self, The best thoughts and convictions and aspirations of 
many men must be fused into one, and this becoming recog- 
nized as an authoritative standard, the individual is influ- 
enced and strengthened by it. Before the local associations 
were established there existed few opportunities for agents to 
know each other, and to become acquainted with the best 
governing purposes of each other. Isolation produced the 
natural result of suspicion, and prejudiced and distorted 
estimate of motives. And worse than that, there was lacking _ 
the moral support which comes from a wholesome, intelligent 
public sentiment. The marvelous change and improvement 
which instantly resulted from establishing fraternal and 
social relations among agents, I have attempted to describe. 
I do not, however, fall into the error of supposing that there 
eannot be infinite progress beyond what has already been 
accomplished. Public sentiment should constantly grow 
wiser and purer and stronger. It is needless to indicate the 
possibilities for the elevation and enoblement of the pro- 
fession of soliciting, if every agent shall be constantly under 
the influence of the most advanced thought and the purest 
and most unselfish purposes, not only of every member of 
his local association, but also of every member of the great 
body of agents throughout the country. 

Agents have performed a work without which life insur- 
ance would have been practically impossible. They have 
taught men the uncertainty of life and the imperative duty 
of providing for dependents, and how this provision may be 
wade by lifeinsurance. It follows from this that the ideas of 
the public respecting this great subject have been received 
from agents, and therefore as the agent attains to broader 
views and to nobler and more disinterested purposes, so will 
his presentation of the subject to the public advance and im- 
prove. The reflex effect of this better enlightenment of the 
public will comejin time to be felt by the agents and by the 
companies also. 
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The relation of the agents to the companies is the de- 
pendence to a great extent of the latter upon the former. 
Consequently, the elevation of the profession of soliciting 
cannot fail to stimulate the administrative officers of the 
companies to a wiser and more ‘careful management, and to 
a more rigid adherence to the idea of a sacred trust as the 
only proper conception of the business. It is extraordinary 
that life insurance during the last thirty years has reached 
such vast dimensions under the conditions of each company 
acting by itself and for itself, and the agents largely follow- 


ing the example. But to careful observers it is apparent that > 


the system of life insurance might have shown a greater de- 
velopment than has been attained in other respects than 
increase in size. if there had been a recognition of community 
of interest and less fierce competition and rivalry. It would 
doubtless accomplish much good if the officers of the com- 
panies were to form an association similar to those formed by 
the agents, and especially if they should make the attempt in 
the same spirit in which the local associations bave been 
formed. (Applause.) 

‘Lo conclude, the public sentiment about which I have 
shown myself so hopeful must have its rise in the local asso- 
ciations. The national (delegated) association affords the 
opportunity of consolidating and nationalizing the sentiment 
thus formed, and becomes its mouthpiece. 

It is not out of place to refer to the fact that many leaders 
in the national association have been less fearful thus far 
that the association should not do enough, than that im- 
prudent legislation might be suggested which would wrong- 
fully create the impression that there was an inclination to 
be meddlesome. There has never been a disposition to 
menance the authority of the administrative officers of the 
companies. Indeed, itis a mistake to suppose that the asso- 
ciations are composed of agents only. Every company offi- 
cer should be a member of a local association. It is the only 
opportunity afforded for conference for the general good. 
(Applause. ) 

A final word: You men are the creaters of life insurance. 
Let what you have accomplisbed fire you with anardent pur- 
pose to tire not until you have wrought it into perfect form. 


Mr. TILLINGHAST—I move Mr. President, that 10,000 
copies of this admirable paper, just read, be printed for gen- 
eral distribution, and, I would suggest if the parties do not 
object, that this paper and Col, Carpenter's paper, be printed 
together. 

Mr. WYMAN, of Chicago—I would like to amend that Mr. 
President by including with those two papers, the memorial, 
which I think it would be well to have ,conspicuous for the 
benefit of the delegates and members who are not here. 

Mr. SAFFOLD—I endorse every word that my dear brother 
has said, Mr. President, and in addition to that 1 want to 
move an amendment that the president’s address be added. 

Both of the above amendments were accepted by the 
mover of the resolution, Mr. Tillinghast. 

THE PRESIDENT—The motion as now presented under 
the two amendments is that the address of Mr. Ashbrook, the 
address of Col. Carpenter and the memorial, together with 
the president’s address, be printed together, 10,000 of them 
for general distribution. 

This motion being put to a vote in this form was carried. 

THE PRESIDENT—The discussion of the admirable and 
instructive paper to which you have just listened is now 
open to the convention, and under the convention’s order, 
you will notice that each speaker is limited in time to five 
minutes. 

There being no discussion the president said that it was 
suggested that Mr. Ashbrook has so thorougbly gone over 
the subject, that he had left little or nothing to be said 
thereupon. 

Mr. CARPENTER—Mr. President, I have a resolution 
which I desire to offer, and after reading it, I will move that 
the rules be suspended requiring a reference to the executive 
committee, that we may act upon the motion at the present 
time. My motion is as follows: 


Resolved, That this national association urge upon the agents through-- 


out the country the importance of organizing local associations. 


THE PRESIDENT—The motion is on the suspension of the 
rules to entertain the resolution. 
This motion being put to vote was carried. 


THE PRESIDENT—The rules being suspended, the secre- 


tary will again read the resolution. 

‘ik. Drrro of Cleveland—Mr. President, I move to amend 
the resolution by adding that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to work in connection with the executive committee 
towards furthering the organization of local associations. 

The amendment was duly seconded. 

Mr. STEARNS—Mr. President, this seems to me somewhat 
a question of doubtful expediency. Would it not be better 
when that question comes up for consideration for the execu- 
tive committee itself to be instructed to appoint a sub- 
committee of their own number for that purpose? By that 
amendment it seems that we are going to attach an outside 
committee to the executive committee. 

Mr. Ditto—That was my intention, that the executive 
committee appoint three of their number to work in con- 
nection with them. 

THE PRESIDENT—Then the amendment to this resolu- 
tion is this: That the executive committee be instructed to 
appoint three of their number to carry out the intention of 
this resolutlon. 

This amendment being duly seconded and put to vote was 
earried. 

The president then announced that the question then was 
upon the resolution as amended, and put the question ac- 
cordingly. 

The motion was carried. 

Mr. STAHL—I move that a vote of thanks be tendered to 
Master Richard Tillinghast for the prompt and satisfactory 
manner in which he has discharged his duties as page at this. 
session, and that we extend to him a unanimous invitation 
to attend the sesssion of 1893, and to act in that same capacity 
there. 

Mr. Lawton, of Cleveland—I second the resolution of 
Mr. Stahl and in doing so I desire to state that it is a well 
known fact that the Cleveland association is always awake 
and alive to everything that will advance the interests of the 
life associations and it is the first association to give practical 
demonstration of the true words uttered by Col. Carpenter 
yesterday in his address, those words I quote: 

To-day successful men engaged in agency work encourage their sons to 
fit themselves to follow in the footsteps of their fathers. 

And we have that illustration in Master Richard Tilling- 
hast who is here to-day tbe son, of the chairman of our execu- 
tive committee. 

The motion was duly seconded and upon vote was adopted. 

THE PRESIDENT—The next in the order of business is the 
further consideration of the report of the executive com- 
mittee. The final proposition of the executive committee, 
which was not taken under censideration yesterday, is the 
proposition sixth, on page 7 of the report. 

That further action regarding the following subjects, be indefinitely 
postponed ; 

(a) The proposed bureau of information, 

(b) The adoption of an emblem for the use of the national convention. 

(c) The appointing of a committee of five to correspond with the various 
leading educational institutions for the purpose of ascertaining to what 
extent they now teach the principles of life insurance, etc. 

Gentlemen, you have the recommendation of the com- 
mittee to indefinitely postpone further consideration on 
those subjects, are you ready for the question ? 

The question being called for the president put the recom- 
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mendation to vote and it being carried, he announced that 
the recommendation of the committee was adopted. 

THE PRESIDENT—The report of the executive committee 
included copies of the memorial to the national convention 
of insurance commissioners and of the reply to the memorial 
from the National Association of Life Underwriters. 

Mr. AyERS—Mr. President, I offer the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the unanimous thanks of this association be hereby ten- 
dered to the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners for the 
courteous attention and careful consideration given to the memorial pre- 
sented to that body, and that our secretary be instructed to send a copy of 
this resolution to the president of that convention. 


This resolution was duly seconded and, upon vote, earried. 
{© THe PRESIDENT—I would announce to the gentlemen of 
the convention, that there is also, from the executive com- 
mittee, a copy of a circular issued by the World’s Congress 
Auxiliary to the Worid’s Columbian Exhibition of 1893 upon 
the genera] division of insurance. 

Its general intention is to enable the national association 
to be represented upon a general committee covering the sub- 
ject of ‘‘insurance at large,” and the following is the resolu- 
tion adopted by the executive committee, which it is now 
my duty to subinit to you. = 

Resolved, That the document presented by the chairman of the execu- 
tive committee as coming. from the World’s Congress Auxiliary to the 
World’s Columbian Exhibition, calling for statistical information concern- 
ing life insurance, be referred to the executive committee with power to 
take such faction thereon as in their judgment may be deemed desirable 
and proper for the best interests of life insurance. 

Upon motion duly seconded, it was voted that this recom- 
mendation of the executive committee be adopted. 

Mr. WimMAN—I desire to present, Mr. President, the fol- 
lowing resolution in behalf of the Chicago delegation and 
the association : 

Resolved, That the unanimous thanks of the national assoviation are 
hereby tendered to the Life Insurance Association of New York for their 
cordial reception and enjoyable entertainment of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. 

This resolution was received with great applause, and 
seconded by Messrs. Wilkes, Stahl and Childs. 

Mr. ASHBROOK—I am quite confident, Mr. President, that 
every gentleman on this; floor has a speech ready on this 
motion, and every one desires to rise and second this resolu- 
tion, but we have not the time. A rising vote I think will 
give all an opportunity. 

The president then put the motion, calling for a rising 
vote, and every delegate on the floor rose from his seat and 
cheered. 

The president announced that the resolution was unani- 
mously carried. 

Mr. John F. Collins, on behalf of the New York associa- 
tion, acknowledged the compliments conveyed in the resolu- 
tion in a few graceful remarks, which were heartily ap- 
plauded by the delegates. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


THE PRESIDENT—It is now in order, gentlemen, to pro- 
ceed to the election and installation of officers of this con- 
vention for the ensuing year. The chair will announce that 
as the election and installation of officers is now in order all 
resolutions or motions or notices which may be offered will 
be reserved for presentation until the unfinished business is 
taken in hand. The convention is now ready to proceed to 
the report of the nominating committee. Will the chair- 
man of the nominating committee kindlv step to this end of 
the hall? 

Mr. Lambert, amid applause, wended his way to the desk 


and read the following report of the committee on nomina- 
tions: 


The committee appointed by you to make nominations of 
officers for the ensuing year, beg leave to report that at their 
meeting, twenty-four of the thirty associations comprising 
the national association being represented, Mr. J¢.D, Church 
of the Carolinas having been chosen secretary, the following 
named gentlemen were unanimously nominated for the 
several offices: For president, C. E. Tillinghast of Cleve- 
land ; vice-presidents, I Layton Register of Philadelphia; B. 
T. Stahl of Minnesota; secretary, E. H. Plummer of Phila- 
delphia ; treasurer, William Ratcliffe, New York. 

For executive committee: L. D. Drewry, Tennessee and 
Alabama ; George F. Hadley, New Jersey; T. H Bowles, 
Louisiana; [. 8. Borley, Vermont; H. H. Kinney, Wisconsin. 
for the unexpired term of C. E. ‘Tillinghast, C. W. Pickell, 
of Michigan. 

For the vice presidents established by the amendment to 
the constitution from associations which have no other rep- 
resentation upon the board of officers: H. B. Meigs, Balti- 
more; L. W. Moody, Connecticut ; D. W. Shideler, Indiana ; 
S B. Perker, Kentucky ; M. L. Bonham, Carolinas; C. J. 
Gore, Kansas; M. L. Roder, Nebraska; W. H. Haskell, 
Eastern New York; W. G. Staniland, Western New York; 
C. E. Staniels, New Hampshire; J. R. Voshell, Providence; 
A. B. Denton, St. Louis; J. B. Day, Texas. 


Mr. PHELPS—I move the acceptance of the report, and 
that the secretary of this convention be authorized to cast 
one ballot for the ticket nominated and that it be then de- 
clared elected. 

This motion being put to vote it was carried. 

The secretary thereupon east the ballot and reported that 
the gentlemen whose names were reported on the returns of 
the nominating committee were duly elected officers of this 
convention and of the association of life underwriters. 

THE PRESIDENT—Before proceeding with the installation 
of officers I will comply with the request that has been made, 
that the announcement be made now that immediately after 
the adjournment to-day the executive committee as elected 
and announced are requested to meet in the committee room 
below this room for organization. 

I will assume the prerogative of appointing a committee 
to escort the president elect to the chair and would name as 
such commitiee Mr. Phelps of Boston, and Mr. Wiman of 
Chicago. 

Mr. PHELPS—In behalf of my committee I have the honor 
to present the new president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters of the United States, Mr. C. KE. Tilling- 
hast. 

THE PRESIDENT—Gentlemen, it gives me unfeigned 
pleasure to present as your president for the ensuing year a 
gentleman whose labors in behalf of life insurance, whose 
work in this convention, whose work in the national associa- 
tion, and in his home organization, is everywhere so well 
known that to-day whenever the organization of the national 
association is spoken of, Mr. Tillinghast’s name is always 
foremost on the list of workers. I can assure you, gentlemen. 
that so far as the future of this association looks, under the 
guidance of the newly elected officers and of our new presi- 
dent, it never was brighter in its prospects, nor did it ever 
look forward to happier results. Gentlemen, I congratulate 
you upon the choice you have made, and, Mr. Tillinghast 
(turning to the newly elected president) allow me to extend 
my congratulations to you. 

After waiting for the cheers to subside and bowing his 
acknowledgments, Mr. Tillinghast addressed the convention 
as follows: 

GENTLEMEN OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS.—I most sincerely thank you for the high 
honor conferred upont he Cleveland Life Underwriters As- 
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sociation in electing one of its members to the highest posi- 
tion within your gift. I regret that language fails to furnish 
astronger term by which to «xpress our appreciation. I 
interpret your action as an endorsement of the intense 
loyalty the Cleveland Association has at all times evinced 
toward both the local and the national association cause 
and the advanced position it has invariably taken in every 
reform movement. 

Being inteligent and conscientious gentlemen it follows, 
as flowers follow the spring time, that they are a unit 
in harmony and a giant in action. In this fact is also 
found the secret of the present and the promise of the 
future success of the national association. Intelligence, 
conscientiousness and harmony have thus far continuously 
governed its councils and how marvelous the results. 

At this, the second annual convention since organization 
it numbers thirty associations in its membership, repre- 
senting twenty-six states and the District of Columbia. ‘To 
be more definite these twenty-six states represent nearly four- 
fifths of the population of the Union, and these thirty asso- 
ciations comprise in their membership, approximately, 1,000 
of the principal managers and agents employing some 12,000 
to 15,000 sub-agents and solicitors, and many others will doubt- 
less soon be added. Who can measure the possibilties of such 
a body of able, persevering, heroic men when unitedly 
struggling for any just cause and more especially when it is 
the widow and the orphans’ cause. That you have come 
hundreds of miles at the expense of much valuable time and 
treasure proves you are in earnest. 

Your faces and your declarations prove that you are 
deeply, desperately, uncompromisingly in earnest, it only re- 
mains then to join hands and hearts, and standing shoulder 
to shoulder press forward like a Grecian phalanx, parleying 
not, resting not, until the rebate monster shall have been 
hurled from its high, entrenched position as Lucifer was 
hurled from the battlements of Heaven, and policy twisting 
anonymous literature, the pirating of a competitor's well- 
matured prospectus shall be unknown. ‘‘ Big snakes” these, 
but with God and justice on your side were it the Arch-Ser- 
pent himself you could chain him, and you may count upon 
me to help forge the chains. 

And now in assuming this official emblem—preferred 
above Rome’s imperial purple or Russia’s jeweled diadem— 
as a labor of love is preferred above a tyrant’s imperiled ex- 
istence, I assure the National Association of Life Under- 
writers that I will strive to the best of my ability to promote 
the best interests of true life insurance throughout the land, 
and to this end pledge my fortune and sacred honor, 

Mr. Tillinghast took the chair. 


COMPLIMENTS FOR THB RETIRING PRESIDEND. 


MR. CALEF—Mr President, it is not necessary, I am 
aware, to offer any resolutions complimentary to the gentle- 
man who has to-day retired from tbe presidency. The 
records of this association will bear the imprint of bis masterly 
touch for all time and the shot that he fired at the rebate 
eurse will be felt around the world. I therefore request that 
the secretary be requested to convey to the retiring president, 
Col. Charles H. Raymond the thanks and appreciation of 
this association for all that his administration has been to us. 

Mr. RAYMOND—Mr. President and gentlemen, I can only 
say I thank you most cordially ; that if I have been able to 
be of any assistance to the association during my adminis- 
tration in the office of president, it has been entirely due to 
the advice, counsel and assistance of the gentlemen com- 
posing the executive committee and the other gentlemen 
connected with the association who have kindly given me 


advice, counsel and assistance. I don’t want to leave you, 
gentlemen, under misapprehension and I would say as a 
final shot around in this assembly, that when the president. 
referred to the gentlemen from Boston as seeing snakes that 
I happen to be one of them (Laughter). 

Mr. CARPENTER—I rise to perform a very pleasant duty 
and in doing so it is no formality, and it is not necessary to 
state anything in favor of such an efficient officer, and L 
know the resolution I am about to offer will meet with uni- 
versal response, not only because he is one of our officers, 
but because he possesses those qualities which stand for 
noble manhood, I offer the following resolution : 


Resolved—That the thanks of this convention be tendered to Secretary 
Plummer for his valuable services, wise suggestions and uninterrupted 
labors in behalf of the national association. (Applause.) 


At the suggestion of Mr. Tilden Blodgett three cheers. 
were given for Mr. Plummer. 

THE PRESIDENT—The motion is carried unanimously. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. ASHBROOK—Mr. Chairman, if Iam in order, I would 
like to offer a resolution regarding the very efficient treasurer 
of this association. I desire, therefore, to move that this 
association thank the treasurer for the manner in which he 
has discharged the duties of his position. 

The motion, being duly seconded, was carried, and three 
hearty cheers were given Mr. Ratcliffe. 


THE VICK-PRESIDENTS SPEAK. 


THE PRESIDENT—I would appoint as a committee to 
escort the two vice-presidents to the platform the two ex- 
Presidents Col. Raymond and Col. Carpenter: 

Mr. RAYMOND—I have the honor of presenting Mr. 
Register who has been duly elected first vice-president. 

THE PRESIDENT—I have the honor, gentlemen, to intro- 
duce to the association Mr. I. Layton Register of Phila- 
delphia, your first vice president. (Great applause.) 

Mr. REGISTER—Mr. President and gentlemen, I appreciate 
very highly the honor of being elected to the vice-presidency 
and thank you. I know I have done nothing to deserve this 
honor, but I shall not be lacking in the future in my willing- 
ness to do all that lies in my power to promote the good 
purposes of this association so that it will become a mighty 
bulwark in our business, because what we have already done 
is but a prelude to the work which we will have to do in the 
future. 

THE PRESIDENT—I have honor to introduce to you the 
second vice-president, Mr. B. T. StahlofSt. Paul. (Applausé), 

Mr. Stant—Mr President and gentlemen of the conven- 
tion, I have been honored many times in a busy life by my 
fellow citizens, I had the honor two years ago to be selected 
president of the Minnesota association, located at the twin 
cities, St. Paul and Minneapolis. A year ago they honored 
me with a unanimous re-eiection to the same office, and I 
have the honor to stand here as the president of the associa- 
tion in the north star state. One year ago at Detroit, 
although [ was detained from being present, the association 
selected me for a member of the executive committee, All 
these honors, gentlemen, have been bestowed upon me unde- 
servedly and I am not worthy of the high place to which you 
have elevated me and to be selected by this convention for a 
position upon its staff is the highest honor that could pos- 
sibly have been paid me, and I can assure you that I thank 
you from the bottom of my heart. 

_ I want to say to you that the Association of Life Under- 
writers of Minnesota is ‘‘in it” (cries of good, good) and ‘* in 
it’? to stay. I know and have known for many years the 
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gentleman you have elevated to the highest office in your 
gift. Itis a fitting tribute to an honorable competitor in the 
insurance business, and it is only necessary for me to say that 
the devotion which the Minnesota association has shown by 
sending its representatives here, is what you may expect of 
me as the second vice-president. I will be present at every 
meeting of the executive committee (applause) and whatever 
I may be able to do in word or deed, shall be done to further 
the interests of the national association. (Applause.) 


A SPEECH BY SECRETARY PLUMMER. 


THE PRESIDENT—I have the honor to introduce to you 
our most worthy secretary, Mr. Plummer. 

Mr. PLUMMER--Mr. President and gentlemen, I thank 
you for the honor which you have again conferred upon 
me, and for the warmth of your previous expressions. The 
harmony and good feeling which characterize these gather- 
ings are quite remarkable. It was not always the case with 
lifeinsurance men. By this association and personal contact 
we have brought order out of chaos and strength out of 
weakness; we have established confidence in the place of 
suspicion, courage and right in the place of cowardice and 
‘wrong. On this occasion, the gentlemen of New York have 
given us a warm welcome. I imagine there was a time when 
they would not have cared to have done this. They would 
have been quite willing to have kept us in quarantine, for a 
period of twenty days (laughter and cries of ‘‘ good,” “‘good”’) 
before permitting us to enter the port ; and Iam not sure but 
that it wonld have required the strongest disinfectants and 
have taken a longer time to have killed the germs of the fatal 
practices with which we were infected (laughter), But to-day 
they bid us welcome in the most hospitable way. Why? 
They recognize the importance of the national! and the local 
associations and they respect and honor their membership. 
They see no evidences of swinging of policies upon our lips, 
no fresh rebate marks upon our garments, no disposition to 
unsettle the mind of a confiding insurer in the company 


whose policy he holds, no tampering with agents who rep- | 


resent sound and reliable companies ; and our pockets are 
not filled with deceptive and abusive literature. Although 
our skirts may not be wholly clean they recognize at least 
that it is our disposition and our purpose to do what is 
right and honorable and worthy as the representatives of a 
great institution whose servants we are. 

From the inception of the association movement to the 
present day we have Jearned some things and we hope to im- 
press them upon others. We have learned that every genu- 
ine life insurance company and its representatives are en- 
titled to the respect of all upright men. We have learned 
that he who unsettles a policy holder in a good company is a 
public enemy and unworthy to be associated with any reli- 
able company. We have learned that but few of the many 
who ean be insured are already insured and that there isample 
room for us all. That the duty of an agent is to encourage 
those that are already insured with what they have and then 
to try and write them for more. That a goodiife insurance 
agent is one whois loyal to his own company and loyal to 
genuine life insurance as a whole. (Applause.) These and 
many other are the fruits of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tions, and I believe in due time will impress themselves 
forcibly upon this national association for practical recog: 
nition. Iindulge the hope that the day is not far distant 
when out of these strong ties of business and social friend- 
ship there will come a moral influence, a power that will 
eventually shame out of existence all of the abominable and 
unworthy practices that have materially lessened the dignity 
and the honor of our calling (cheers and cries of ‘* good,” 











‘“good.”) In our efforts to improve the business, let it be 
understood that the national association is no secret organi- 
zation, but it meets with open doors, welcomes criticism upon 
all thatit says and does and that it will accept advice from 
any source which has the best interests of the business at 
heart. The great work is the work of the field, and what- 
ever the national association can do to increase publie con- 
fidence in life insurance, and make better and more faithful 
agents, it stands ready to do through a body of men of whose 
wishes for better practices and better methods there is little 
room for doubt (Cries of ‘ good,” ‘‘ good.”’) 

Mr. STANIELS of New Hampshire—!I think at this time, 
considering the development, that [ voice the sentiments of 
every one interested when IJ advocate the sitting of the con- 
vention in another commonwealth. A gentleman formerly 
from wy own state, whois one of the ablest and most con- 
scientious and interested workers in the field in another 
state, has written me a letter, the substance of which I would 
like to read to the convention. He says: 

T expect to go on my own hook to work for the convention here next 
year. Itseems that neither Philadelphia nor Chicago for good and suf- 
ficient reasons wants it in 1893. This being so, and as everybody is going to 
the World’s Fair in Chicago, why will not Cleveland be a good place to stop 
and rest and do the convention work. We want you to elect Cleveland, 
if you choose, and Tilligbast for president. F. A. KENDALL, Cleveland. 

MR. WEBB—I want to offer a resolution that the thanks 
of the association be tendered to the insurance press for the 
assistance they have so constantly extended to us in the cause 
we advocate. 

THE PRESIDENT— Will the gentleman bear with us for a 
moment, until we get through the presentation of officers. 

Cries of Ratcliffe were heard through the hall. 

MR. BLopDGETT—I wish to say that Col. Ratcliffe has 
stepped out of the hall. 

Mr. WEBB—I would like to move the adoption of this 
resolution if it be in order. 

The president having recognized Mr. Webb, the secretary 
read the resolution offered by him, as follows: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association be extended to the insur 
ance press for the assistance they have constantly extended to us in the 
cause we advocate. 

On motion of Mr. Ashbrook the resolution was adopted by 
a rising vote, and was carried unanimously. 


MEETING PLACE OF THE NEXT CONVENTION. 


THE PRESIDENT—The remaining item upon the order of 
business is the time and place of the next meeting. 

Cou. PETERS—I wish to present to this association a 
communication I have received from the city of Atlanta, 
Georgia. I should like to say to the house that while this 
invitation asks that your next session be held there, the 
action was taken in the boundlessness of their desire to come 
in contact with this movement. Gentlemen, it is an as- 
tonishing fact, but we live in a state that does not allow an 
association. It is against the law for us to organize, and yet 
this is almost Jike a ery from Macedonia to come down and 
help us. We wish that this association would eome and get 
attached to us. One gentieman says that you have grown a 
decade in the last year. My worthy friend from the 
Carolinas I believe was the only brigadier on the floor of this 
congress last year. Now there are several of us, and we 
alwost present a solid front in recommending Atlanta as the 
place of places for you to come. (Applause) I have here the 
coneurrence of the association of the Carolinas with that of 
Tennessee and Alabama and also we have the Louisiana 
association. If this is a national association, we do not want 
you to go back and forth between the east and the west, but 
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to come to the south where you can-do good, solid work. 
We are 1,100 feet above the sea and we guarantee that we will 
entertain every one of you, and anybody that chooses to 
come. We invite you, gentlemen, and guarantee that you 
will not be*quarantined for twenty days, nor any time. We 
will give you a southern barbecue. In other words we will 
treat you as finely as we know how. (Applause). 

Mr. BowLES—Mr. President, I take great pleasure in endors- 
ing the gentleman who bas named Atlanta, Georgia. A great 
and distinguished man said on one occasion that if there was 
a vacaney on the Bulgarian throne, some one fiuent in speech, 
like Col, Peters, would come forth witha proposition to show 
that Atlanta, Georgia, was the place to hold the nominating 
convention to fill the vacancy. IL know of no place in this 
country where so many conventions have been held. Eigh- 
teen, I am now informed, national conventions, and several 
Sunday school conventions and I get this last informa- 
tion about the Sunday schools from Col. Lambert. I 
take very great pleasure endorsing this invitation, from 
the fact that Atlanta is a representative city of our southern 
country, I hope that the invitation from Col. Peters will have 
due consideration from this body. (Applause.) 

Cou. PETERS: Mr. President, I do not expect the meeting 
to be in Atlanta this next year. Of course, lam only puting 
myself in line. 

Mr. BowLEs—No, I say we will give Cleveland the ma- 
jority in 1893. 2 

THE PRESIDENT: I will test the sense of this convention 
and see if it is desirable to hold the convenion next year in- 
the city of Cleveland 

The motion being made and seconded and put, and upon 
a vote the city of Cleveland was selected as the place for 


the next meeting. 
DECEPTIVE RATIOS. 


THH SECRETARY—I will read a resolution : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that the publication of 
ratios are deceptive, misleading and against the true interest of life 
insurance, 

Mayor CALEF—I move that this be referred to the exe- 
cutive committee for action. This motion was duly seconded 
and upon vote, was carried. 

Mr. ASHBROOK—I move that the time for the next con- 
vention to meet shall correspond to the time of the holding 
of the present convention. 

Mr. Dirro—Before that motion is seconded I would sug- 
gest the matter be left open for the executive committee to fix. 

MAJorR CALEF—I think if it is left open it will be some 
thing like the story about the priest whom the peopla wanted 
to pray for rain, and he said that if some one would agree 
upon the day, he would do so, but no day was ever selected. 
There are thirty-two states covering a great deal of ground, 
and we will never be able to agree upon a day. 

THE PREsIDENT—The author of the motion accepts the 
amendment to the motion, as it is now, that we meet some- 
time in September the exact date to be fixed by the execu- 
tive committee. The motion was put in this way and carried. 

THE SECRETARY—We have an article here on life insur- 
ance by C. L. Chadeayne. Will some one kindly move that 
it be sent to the executive committee ? 

Mr. PHELPS—I move that it be read by its title and re- 
ferred to the executive committee. 

THE PRESIDENT—I think that motion will not be neces- 
sary. Someone should move that the reading be dispensed 
with and under the rule it would go to the executive com- 
mittee. 

Mr. PHELPS—I will put it in that form. I will adopt your 
words and make my motion accordingly. 


THE PRESIDENT—The motion is then that the reading of 
this paper be dispensed witb, in which case it will under the 
rule go to the executive committee. 

This motion was duly seconded and adopted. ; 

THE SECRETARY—The following resolution has been sent 
forward : 

Resolved, That the national association request the officers of the Ameri- 
can Life insurance companies to urge their agents everywhere to identify 
themselves with the local association. (Cries of *‘ good,’ ‘‘ good.’’) 

THE SECRETARY—I would say that six months ago the 
executive committee of this association adopted a similar 
resolution and that that resolution was duly sent to each 
American lifo insurance company signed by the president 
and secretary of this association so that under the cireum- 
stances it would seem as though it was unnecessary to adopt 
this at this time. (Cries for the adoption of the resolution.) 

A DELEGATE—[ think it would come with more force if 
adopted at this time and I heartily indorse the resolution. 

The secretary then read tbe resolution, which being 
seconded, was adopted. 

A DELEGATE from Nebraska—Mr. President, I would like 
to have an opportunity to sav that our delegation desires to 
thank you for the many kind attentions shown us and we. 
bope in the near future to have the pleasure of entertaining 
you as cordially and pleasantly as you have us. (Applause.) 


SYMPATHY FoR MR. SPICER. 


Mr. ASHBROOK—I desire to offer a resolution which I have 
no doubt will commend itself to the feelings of every one 
present. I am perfectly well aware that in introducing the 
resolution, and in what I may say on the subject. I may be 
crossing the sacred threshold of the home, and that our 
action may possibly seem indelicate, but the person to whom 
this resolution will be sent has such knowledge of us that he 
cannot fail to recognize and appreciate the motives which 
prompted us to adopt it. Any gentleman who has had the 
pleasure of becoming acquainted with Mr. Lawrence A. 
Spicer of Chicago, takes him to his heart at once, and a gen- 
tleman from the north, a gentleman who bore a part in the 
civil war and fought on the side of the north, perhaps loved 
him not less dearly because he had held a place in the ranks of 
the confederacy, Mr. Spicer, Il am told, was distingnished in 
the confederate army. Mr. Spicer is in great sorrow, an only 
child is very low, and that painful circumstance prevents his 
attendance upon this meeting. Recurring to the remarks 
that I have made, that it may be a little indelicate yet, I re- 
peat the other remark, that I know Mr. Spicer will be 
touched by our sympathy ; that he cannot fail to understand 
our motive. And, therefore, Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
national association sends kind remembrances to Mr. 
Lawrence A. Spicer of Chicago, and sympathizes with him 
in the cireumstances which prevent his attendance at this 


convention. 
Mr. CALEF—As chairman on the selection of speakers I 


have bad correspondence with Mr. Spicer and I heartily and 
cordially coneur in the resolution as offered and beg the 
privilege of seconding it and moving its adoption. 

A delegate offered the suggestion that the resolution be 
telegraphed to Mr. Spicer. 

The amendment, being accepted by Mr. Ashbrook, the 
motion was declared unanimously adopted by a rising vote. 

THE PRESIDENT—Have we any further business? If not 
a motion to adjourn will be inorder. But beforethe motion 
to adjourn is made I will state that the executive committee 
is requested to meet in the room below for a few moments 
only. 

A motion to adjourn having been made and seconded was 
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declared carried and the convention adjourned to meet in the 
city of Cleveland, September, 1893, the exact date to be fixed 
by the executive committee. 


THE BANQUET. 


The guests and members of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York assembled to dine in the great hall at 
Delmonico’s on Friday evening. All the seats were filled and 

‘the repast was enjoyed with gusto. President Blodgett 
occupied the chair and the distinguished gentlemen who 
were to speak were seated on either side of him. When 
segars were called, the President arose and said: 


PRESIDENT BLODGETT’S WELCOME. 


MR. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN—It is an honor to be 
here this evening, and especially I feel it so in the position of 
president of the Life Insurance Association of New York, and 
voice for them their great pleasure in having the delegates of 
the National Association of Life Underwriters as their guests 
this evening, coming as you do from all parts of the United 
States, and representing over thirty (30) associations of life 
underwriters. It was one of the honors I hold among the 
highest, that | was chosen to occupy the honored position, as 
the chairman that organized the National Association of Life 
Underwriters in tbe city of Boston in June, 1890; and that I 
was afterwards additionally honored by being chosen your 
first vice-president on the formation of this national associa- 
tion at that time. Absence from the United States prevented 
my bcing with you at your second convention, last year, in 

the city of Detroit; but my heart was with you, though 
nearly 15,000 miles separated us—and T am greatly thankful 
that I have been permitted to return in safety, and was 
chosen as a delegate to New York, to attend your convention 
which has just closed in this city. 
We, of the New York association, feel proud that you 
have been our guests for ,the Jast three days, and that we 
have been permitted to listen to your deliberations and the 
papers that have been read before you, by which we feel we 
' have been greatly benefitted. We have tried in our modest 
- and quiet New York way to show you how we appreciated 
the honor thus granted us. You have seen our grand city 
and its beautiful rivers, and the only thing we trust you will 
find as changing is the falling leaves, which so aptly repre- 
sent our sorrow at your near departure. Our pleasant recol- 
lections of your visit, will remain as the evergreen, un- 
changeable. 

You will find in addition to the mewbers of the New York 
association, many officers of the New York life insurance 
companies who wish by their presence to express, with us, 
their pleasure at seeing such noble representatives of the life 
insurance workers as are assembled here for the good of the 
great cause we are endeavoring to push forward. ‘There are 

_ others present representing the different professions, the law, 
medicine, and the ministry, and how fitting for such an oc¢a- 
sion, for we are all co-workers in this busy world trying to 
benefit mankind. 

The profession to which we belong (and who ean say that 
life insurance underwriting is not a profession that takes 
years of hard work and study to attain success in), is one of 
the noblest of all the professions, and one justly to be proud 
of, forit is our profession that teaches men to live better, 
that they may not only be benefitted themselves, but the 
higher and nobler part, that of providing for those depend- 
ent on them, who might otherwise be left without the means 
of support, when the provider has been removed. How 
many good people who are simply trusting in Providence to 
provide, and have not made any preparation for the future, 


forget that we are told. in the good book, “ that he who pro- 
vides not for his own, and especially for those of his own 
household, has denied the faith and is worse than an infidel.” 

It is, therefore, the duty of our profession to bring this 
matter to the closer attention of the provider (for in this 
busy world of ours many are too apt to forget that life is un- 
certain), and to show them that one of the best and surest 
means of providing for those dependent on them, is life in- 
surance. 

How few are they who neglect to insure their goods or 
buildings—all, or nearly all, will admit the necessity of 
such provision; and yet the percentage of loss by fire is so 
smail—when we all know there comes to all the buman 
family—sooner, or later, that greatest of all destroyers, death, 

To provide against this loss, life insurance companies have 
been formed, and to day there is held in trust by companies 
represented in this national association, about eight hundred 
and fifty million dollars ($850,000,000,) of assets for the benefit 
of their policy-holders; and last year there was nearly fifty- 
six (56) million dollars paid out in death claims to families, 
not to mention the large sum of forty-one million dollars 
($41,000,000) paid to the living in dividends, matured endow- 
ments, and cash values. Just pause to think what this means 
to our country. There was atime when the people of this 
country were uneducated to this great need, and the greater 
benetits of life insurance, but that time is fast passing away, 
and the life insurance worker is bringing this matter home to 
both the poor and rich alike; for not only is this benefit for 
those of slender and moderate means, but the rich as well, 
and all should be brought to realize that nothing can prove a 
surer and safer investment for the estate and the wife and 
children, than a policy of life insurance. 

Men are beginning to realize that they can live better, rest 
better, have less worry, and even die better, knowing that 
their estates and families are provided against loss by the car- 
rying of ample life insuranee. Yes, life insurauce has become 
a necessity and few prudent men, nowadays, but carry sums 
proportionate to their incomes. 

The question has often been asked, ‘‘ Will not the time 
soon come when there will be no more to insure?” If we will 
look over the record and see how many policies are in foree, 
(and when we think it has taken over thirty years to reach 
that point,) we will realize how little has been done; for by 
the last report there were only a million and a half policies 
on the older companies books insuring nearly four billions of 
dollars besides about four hundred and fifty millions additional 
insurance carried in the industrial branches; and as these 
industrials are but the primary schools which are educating 
the masses up tothe idea of life insurance, and also a training 
school to fit workers in the broader fields of life insurance. 
So you will therefore see that but a small percentage of our 
present popuiation is insured, and when we remember we 
have over sixty millions of people, and that emigration is 
still pouring in at our gateways. 

GENARAL WoORFORD—Oh, no, that is stopped. 

Mr. BLoDGETT—I repeat gentlemen, that they are still 
pouring in, but they don’t get here and you will here why 
they don’t get in, later from our Mayor Grant. So you see 
that our rich harvests just garnered from millions of fertile 
acres, our wealth in mineral and great inventions, beside our 
increasing manufacturers, all point to a happy future with 
a larger field for usefulness, let us, therefore, prepare for 
this work, and bring to the millions yet uninsured the great 
blessings of life insurance. 

How many volumes could be filled with the histories of 
estates saved by the ready money paid by life insurance com- 
panies, coming at a time when money was most needed to 
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earry on business and fulfill contracts; and how many | tinctly defined. However. I do not think that at this time 


changes have come to the rich, 2a how many failures, where 
all, or the great part, of a fortune has been swept away. 

We have seen in our city within a few months, the 
death of one, who a few years ago was considered one of the 
largest millionaires, and whose estate had so dwindled by 
reverses of fortune, that its greatest asset at his death, was 
the life insurance policies he had earried on his life, and 
that was the first money to be realized by his family ; 
and often have we seen businesses wound up at a great 
loss, securities and real estate sacrificed because there was 
the need of ready money, and because this loss had not been 
covered by life insurance, 

Then think how many have been the prayers of thankful- 
ness for the life insurance money that has come to the widow 
and fatherless when no other succor was at hand, and all 
would have perished but for its help. How many ehil- 
dren bave been educated and given a start in life, and the 
families that have been kept together, and the thousands of 
women aud children who have been made happy and whose 
blessings are showered on the head of the life insurance 
workers—I repeat, our profession is a noble one and justly to 
be proud of, for it has been through our work, (the efforts of 
the life insurance workers,) that these benefits have been 
given tothe community. 

We should, therefore, my fellow workers be ‘‘up and 
doing, with a heart for any fate, still achieving, still pursu- 
ing, learn to labor and to wait,” and keep our standard not 
only to the high position we have now attained, but push 
forward to a greater suceess in the future. For when we 
think of the good not only to our fellow men, but to those 
who will come latter, and enjoy the benefits of our endeavors 
it should give us renewed vigor to do our part and have 
greater faith in our noble cause, the greatest benefactor of 
the century, or the world has ever known, bas been the noble 
profession which we represent, that of life insurance. 

I will not detain you longer, as I know you are anxious, to 
listen to the speeches of those we bave invited to honor us, 
as well as yourselves by their presence. 

At the close of Mr. Blodgett’s speech there was great ap- 
plause. Some of the delegates in one part of the hall struck 
up ‘For he’s a jolly good fellow,” and it was immediately 
taken up all over the room. ‘Three cheers for Mr. Blodgett 
were proposed and given time and again witha tiger. Mr. 
Blodgett addressed the convention when the noise subsided 
as follows: 

Gentlemen, I have the pleasure, which half an hour ago I 
thought was denied me, because | bad received a telephone 
from his private secretary—that though he had expected to 
‘be present he had to see about certain matters, (don’t be 
frightened gentlenien,) down the bay in quarantine that re- 
quired his personal attention and that he would be here if 
possible. I have the pleasure of presenting our honorable 
mayor. 

MAYOR GRANT SPEAKS. 

The mayor was greeted with great applause. He said: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is a very great pleasure 
to thank you for this very hospitable reception. As your 
worthy president has just said, I did not expect two hours 
ago to be among you this evening. I came a little late as 
you will notice, but I came in response to a very urgent card 
of my very good friend, and my lovely neighbor Col. Ray- 
mond. The duty that 1 was performing was officiai. I was 
endeavoring in a mild way to prevent certain people from 
landing upon this shore. Ofcourse, each and every individual 
in this United States may have his views upon this subject, 


but imine, as I have stated in a public letter, are very dis- ! 














life insurance associations, represented as they are here to- 
night, by about as intelligent an audience as it has ever beer 
my pleasure to address, will disagree with me that we can 
suspend emigration until such a time as that dreaded scourge 
is obliterated from the ships coming to this country. 

Lam simply ealled upon to-night to say a welcome to this 
company, representing one of the greatest institutions of 
these United States. As mayor of the city of New York, I 
bid you welcome and 
it convenient to have a convention in this city when the 
business of your association will warrant it. (Applause.) 


LETTERS AND TELEGRAMS READ. 


- ‘THE PRESIDENT--You will please give attention to the 
secretary of the New York association while he reads some 
letters and telegrams which he has received from guests. 
whom we have invited to honor you with their presence. 

THE SECRETARY—Gentlemen of the association the first 
letter which I have reads as follows: 


GEORGE B. HASKELL, 
Chairman Huecutive Committee, Life Assurance, 
Association, New York. 

DEAR SiR —I regret very much that having just beew 
released trom quarantine and being necessarily absent trou 
the city {| am absolutely unable to accept your kind invita- 
tion to attend the dinner in honor of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, I cannot let the occasion pass, 
however. without expressing with emphasis what I feelin your 
movement directing a reform in the practice of life insurance 
and no one can be more in earnest than 1 am myseif in 
this direction, and you may rely upon my hearty and vig- 
orous support within the limit of my official powers in the 
establishment of a code of ethics among agents which will 
place the business of life insurance on the highest plane. 

Very truly yours, 
H. B. HYDE. 

THE SECRETARY—We havea cablegram from Paris dated 
September 22, to Geo. B. Haskell, chairman executive com- 
mittee. 

I regret exceedingly my inability to be with you on the 
23d. Please convey my regrets to all old and new friends 


alike. J. A. MCCALt, 
President New York Life insurance company. 





ALBANY, N. Y., September 2. 
Mr. James 8. Pierce’s compliments to the Life Assurance 
Society of New York and very much regrets that he will be 
unable to accept their polite invitation to dinnerin honor of 
the National Association of Life Underwritersat Delmonico’s 
on Friday evening, September 25. 





CONNECTICUT MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD. 
September 15, 1892. 
MR. GEORGE B. HASKELL, 
Chairman Hxecutive Committee. 

DERAR StR—! regret that [shall be unable to aecept your 
courteous invitation to join with the National Association of 
Life Underwriters on the 23d inst. Thanking you cordially 
for your kind invitation I am respectfully yours, 

: JacosB L. GREENE. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I., September 20, 1892. 
1 fully intended accepting the invitation you sent me to 


‘attend tbe dinner of the life underwriters but my liver has 


collapsed and gone wrong and my pbysiciau says I must not 
trifle with it or tax it. If I had $50,000 on my life I would go 
anyway, as the risk would be the underwriters and not mine. 


As [have not a cent on my life | might suffer a dead loss. * * - 


Yours very truly, 
JoHN C. WYMAN. 


THE SECRETARY—Mr. Chairman, I have in my hand let- 
ters of regret ‘rom officers of nearly all the life insurance 


trust that you may always find. 
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companies who are not here, who express the same senti- 
ments. 

THE PRESIDENT—Gentlemen: I do not think the gentle- 
man whom I am about to present to you needs any intro- 
duction. He is one who has labored In the good cause of life 
‘insurance, one who has worked early and late for the good 
of the national association, one whom you have heard often 
on the floor of the convention which has just closed, and one 
who we have been only too happy to honor with the 
nomination and unanimous election as president of this 
national association. (Applause.) 

MR. TILLINGHAST—Mr. President and gentlemen, I doubt 
not that you will disagree with the president, and will not 
be inclined to excuse him, as I am. I confidently expected 
when the convention closed to-day, having been for four 
days, as you know, considerably occupied, that my labors 
were done for the present. Still, I will say that I am pro- 
foundly grateful, for the privilege of being here to-night ; 
grateful first, because we have fallen into the hands of 
such royal hosts. (Applause.) 

Up to the present time I had supposed that the feasts of 
Lucullus surpased all others, but I am confident that Lu- 
-cullus knew nothing about hospitality a la Plaza, or a la 
Delmonico; knew nothing about hospitality by the car-load 
and the steamboat load, as we have had it here. I sup- 
posed I knew something of Central Park, but I have found 
since I came here, that I knew very litle of my own Central 
Park. To be serious, I am profoundly grateful for the 
scene I have witnessed here. To realize that it is possible 
that the representatives of thirty to forty companies, men 
who have worn the blue, and men who have worn the 
gray (applause), men who in their business are strong com- 
petitors, can meet together here, and more than all, that 
we are honored by the presidents and managers of the 
several companies, all fraternally here, with their feet 
under the same table, as brothers tried. I Gan almost say 
as the preacher says: ‘‘My eyes have seen all thy glory; 
let thy servant depart in peace.’’ I have been before you 
so many times within the past few days, have said so 
much, and you have listened to so many fine speeches and 
papers, and there are so many yet remaining, that I beg 
you will now excuse me. Thanking you for your kind at- 
tention, and in behalf of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, thanking the New York Life insurance associa- 
tion for their unbounded hospitality, I will bid you good- 
night. ; 

THE PRESIDENT—I beg to apologize for my negligence ; 
a telegram was handed me just before the secretary was read- 
ing the regrets and telegrams received; 1 beg to apologize 
that I omitted to hand him this, and as the secretary is not 
present, if you will allow me, I will read it myself before pro- 
ceeding with further business. It is dated ‘‘ Newport, Rhode | 
Island,” addressed to your humble servant. 


Please convey wy congratulations to the New York asso- 
ciation upon the great success of the convention as tele-- 
graphed to me and my associates. The companies believe in 
your work, and will sustain you in your efforts to bring 
honor and dignity to our calling, and the great cause we all 
have at heart. I regret that I cannot be with you to-night; 
I have spent the day in a cat-boat, and lam sure you would 
refuse to give me any dinnerif you knew how much rebait- 
ing I have resorted to. | offer thissentiment ‘‘ Life insurance ; 
combining protection with profit is more attractive than pro- 
tection without profit, and is nobler than profit without 
protection.” RICHARD A. McCurRDY. 


Gentlemen, I regret to have read the following : Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew had accepted our invitation and said he 





would be here, and he could not see anything possible that 
could prevent him from doing so. I have received during 
the progress of our dinner the following addressed to 
myself : 


Called out of town tonight by an imperative engage- 
ment (politics no doubt) I deeply regret that I cannot be 
with you as I expected. With the objects of the men of 
your body and the cause of the people you represent | am in 
cordial accord. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 


THE PRESIDENT—It is not an easy thing to ask any one to 
supply the place of Mr. Depew. I am taking a great liberty 
in requesting a gentleman here to respond, though it was not 
our intention at first, and in fact I pledged myself, and so 
did the committee, that if the officers of the life insurance 
companies would favor us with their attendance, this even- 
ing, we would not ask them to saya word, but I am go- 
ing to call upon this gentleman to respond, I am going to 
call upon my good friend Mr. James W. Alexander. (Great 
applause.) 


Mr. ALEXANDER—Mr. President and gentlemen, It is 
rather an embarrassing thing. to be introduced as a substi- 
tute for that prince of speakers, Mr. Chauncey M. Depew. 
I must say that I feel very much as the young man did 
who went to the funeral of his wife, and was asked to 
walk in the procession with his mother in law; he said, ‘‘I 
ean do it, but it spoils all the pleasure of the oceasion.”’ I 
confess, gentlemen, that I feel very much rattled ; in fact, I 
feel scared to death in being brought up suddenly to stand 
as an Officer of an insurance company, before 300 agents and 
answer for myself. It has been the custom with me to meet 
the agents singly, and they have almost invariably got the 
better of me. In the presence of this organized phalanx I 
assure you I would surrender at discretion, even if I were 
invited to sign an application for a million dollars on the 
New York Life’s new accumulation plan. 

But, gentlemen, I have enough presence of mind left to 
recognize that this is the best assembly that has ever been 
held of the best men, in the best business, of the best coin- 
panies on the face of God’s world. Now I know that you 
have been deliberating over matters of considerable import- 
ance, but I cannot help believing in my inmost heart that 
you are here, partly at least, for the same reason that the 
colored preacher down in Thompson street recently took a 
vacation. He occasionally did a job of work, and he was up 
whitewashing the front parlor of one of our merchant 
princes. 

THE PRESIDENT—Mr. Raymond, you said? 

Mr. ALEXANDER—I did not know it was Mr. Raymond. 
Mr. Raymond said to him ‘‘I hear you are going to havea 
vacation, Parson?” Hesaid ‘‘ Yes sir, I am going to have 
the first furlough I dun enjoyed this last ‘leven yars,” and 
Mr. Raymond said to him, ‘‘I suppose you need rest for 
your mind.” ‘No, sir,’ he said, ‘‘it is not exactly that; I 
have not been officiating to that sort of a congregation, 
that requires much brain actment; it is not the brain that 
isso much affected; I am going away to rest my mouth.” 

Gentlemen, while we may have our jest, I do not fail to 
remember that we are serious men, engaged in serious bus- 
iness. I know of no calling which for success requires more 
braius, more pluck, more industry, more all around capacity 
than that of the life insurance agent. It is a general im- 
pression—not a general impression perhaps, but it is an im- 
pression which prevails in some regions, that a man who 
has failed at everything else, can take up the life insurance 
business. That is not the fact. A man of that character 
went some time ago to the president of a life insurance 
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company, and said ‘“Do you think I would make a good 
life insurance agent?” He knew this man very well; 
‘¢ Well,” said he, ‘‘in all candor, I must say that I do not 
think you would.” ‘‘Why?” he said, ‘‘It does not require 
much ability.”” The president said ‘‘But you know it re- 
quires some.” 

Now, I believe that the work done by a true and honest 
life insurance agent is second only to that done by a minister 
of the gospel, the healer of souls; I won’t except even the 
physician, the healer of bodies. I believe that the life in- 
surance man who conscientiously goes at his work, is doing 
work for the benefit of mankind, and you will find, gentle- 
men, that the man who keeps the second table of the deca- 
logue, and loves his neighbor, isthe man invariably who 
keeps the first table of the decalogue and loves his God; and 
you will find just the same that the life insurance agent who 
uses the expurgated edition of the two table decalogue, and 
leaves out the ninth commandment, is the man who tramples 
the first table under his foot and makes gain his god. The 
life insurance agents are doing a work for the benefit of man- 
kind, and for their neighbor. (Applause. ) 

I hear some bilious man, who sours everything he sees, 
say, ‘‘ Well, your life insurance agent is no philanthropist ; 
he is working for his commission ; he is working for his guar- 
anty, or his salary or his bonus.’”’ That same man would say 
that the minister of the gospel was saving souls for his miser- 
able stipend, and that the physician was saving lives for a 
five dollar gold piece. Look, gentlemen, at the mere ques- 
tion of a choice of a profession. Life insurance is not the 
only profession in which a man can earn an honest liveli- 
hood ; there are various professions of that kind. There are 
hundreds of thousands of people in this country who are 
making an honest living out of the sale of alcoholic liquors 
and their manufacture. Now, I am not a teetotaler; I 
acknowledge that it is necessary that alcohol should be 
manutactured, and there are occasions (I won’t say the pres- 
ent one,) at which it is necessary, but when we think of the 
crime and degradation that results from that trade, I would 
rather drag the miserable load of hopeless poverty than to 
earn one dollar in such a business. (Applause.) 

I see by the way that you receive this sentiment that you 
indorse it; it is also attested by your empty glasses. 

Then again, there are those who cater to our amusement; 
that is an honorable calling, one that we do not want to call 
particularly in question, but does it add one iota to the solid 
well being of bumanity? It does not, and I say this with 
full knowledge that you have all been taken by the New 
York association to see Lottie Collins and the Black Crook. 
But, gentlemen, the life insurance business is such that every 
stroke that the life insurance agent deals for hiinself, he 
deals a hundred for all humanity, and he choses to do it of 
his own will. With such a calling and with such men as 
there are here and who feel so proud to be engaged in it, 
what a world of good there is to be done. And should we 
stand appalled by any obstacle? Our business is not a bed of 
roses. I know of none which calls into action so many of the 
best qualities of manhood, but we are not to stand aghast at 
obstacles. We have them every day and of every kind, and 
I imagine that life insurance agents will agree with me when 
I say that perhaps if I were to single out one obstacle as the 
greatest, [ would say it was albumen. Whata trouble albumen 
is. In this business, how much capital has been sacrificed to 
it. We have to-day with our company a gentleman, General 
Collis, whom many of you know. Sometime ago he was ex- 
pected to make aspeech at an agents’ convention and he said 
to himself, ‘‘I will choose a subject that all agents are inter- 
ested in and I will speak about albumen,” and he went to a 


medico-legal dictionary to look up the subject and study 
it up a little, and as he searched from one end to the other 
he could not find anything about it, he said ‘‘Thank God, 
there is one place where you don’t find albumen. (Laughter.). 

Now, Mr. President and gentlemen, what is the object of this 
great association ? Why it is to elevate this-noble calling and 
to make it easy for a noble man to advance init. Anditisa 
splendid object. When you have reached the result of your 
ambition, we will have no more unfair competition, we will 
have no more fraud, we will have no more bickering and strife, 
we will have no more misrepresentation and we will all go 
along like brothers and dwell together in unity, and I say, 
for the officers of the life insurance companies, ‘‘ good speed 
to it.” (Great applause.) 


Well now, gentlemen, I ain going to bring my remarks to 
a close at last. I want to say to you as an officer, hoping 
that I may be indulged by the other officers present if I 
assume to speak for all the officers, but I can speak offici- 
ally as an officer of the Equitable Life, when I say that we 
are with you heart and soul. (Applause). And there is 
no extent to which you can go in this right direction that 
you have begun, that we will not follow. (Applause). We 
recognize the agents as the bone and sinew of the business. 
(Cries of hear, hear). They are more than all else beside. 
Take them away and there is nothing left. We have always 
recognized that and we always will, and we pledge you our 
support to the best of our knowledge and ability. (Applause.) 


I had hoped that in this year we would have commenced 
a career among the life insurance companies in which matters 
would be a little more quiet. We might do one or two hun- 
dred millions less a year, and get a little enjoyment cut of 
life, but my very good friend McCall, whom I respect and 
like, and in whose absence nothing will ever be said by 
me that is not intended to be of a friendly character, has set 
the pace high this year and I feel some like the little boy 
who was being talked to by his father on the subject of 
religion, and the other little boys and the family were sitting 
by and the father was telling him that there would be a 
new heaven and a new life, and this little boy said to his 
father ‘‘ Will there be a new heaven?’ ‘‘ Yes,” the father 
said, ‘‘there will bea new heaven.” ‘‘ And will there be a 
new life?”’ ‘‘ Yes,” the father said, ‘‘there will be a new 
life.” He paused a little, and said, ‘‘ Will there be a new 


hell?” ‘‘Ohno,’’ his father said, ‘‘there will not be a new 
hell.” He turned around to one of his companions and 
said, ‘‘Johnny, same old hell.”? (Loud laughter and ap- 
plause.) 


But we don’t want that, gentlemen, we don’t want it any 
more than the little boy did. We want to have an order of 
things in which all those who are engaged in our business © 
can go side by side, and shoulder to shoulder, and I am very 
glad to recognize in the proceedings of your convention, that 
one of the points taken up was that attention should be 
given to the abolition of the habit existing to too greata 
degree, of saying bad things about one another (Cries of hear, 
hear.) 


If I should die to-night, I cannot belp feeling that perhaps 
some friendly thing would be said about me (cries of ‘‘ you 
are right.”) If Mr. Blodgett: should die to-night, if. Mr. 
Raymond should die to-night, if any of you should die to- 
night there would be plenty of friends found here who 
would have some kind word to say. 

The same principles apply to our companies in a different 
sense. Why wait? Whynot let our kindly feelings be shown 
now? And let me asI sit down read to you a few lines with 
which you are all probably familiar, but which seem to me 
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to adequately express this idea in another sphere, and which 
I would like to leave with you as the last impression made. 


If I should die to-night 

My friends would call to mind with loving thought 
Some kindly deed, the icy hands had wrought, 
Some gentle word, the frozen lips had said, 
Errands, on which the willing feet had sped ; 

The memory of my selfishness and pride, 

My hasty words, would all be laid aside, 

And so I should be loved, and mourned, to-night. 


If 1 should die to-night, 

Even hearts estranged would turn once more to me, 
Recalling other days remorsefully— 

The eyes, which chide me, with averted glance 
Would look upon me as of yore perchance 

And soften in the old familiar way; 

For who could war with dumb, unconscious clay? 
So I might rest forgiven of all, to-night. 

O! friends: I pray to-night, 

Keep not your kisses for my dead, cold brow; 
The way is lonely, let me fee] them now, 

Think gently of me, I am travel worn ; 

My faltering feet are pierced with many a thorn, 
Forgive, O hearts estranged, forgive I plead ; 
When dreamless rest is mine, I shall not need 
The tenderness for which I long, to-night. 


(Great applause and three cheers for Mr. Alexander were 
given.) 

Mr. RAYMOND— Mr. President, we all hope that the gen- 
tleman who has just addressed usin this most eloquent, 
friendly and logical manner may far out live his expectation 
and we know, we feel, we believe and we prophesy that so 
long as he lives and every day he lives, Mr. President, there 
will be more good and still better things said of bim during 
that life. 

The president introduced General Woodford, who was re- 
eéeived with three cheers. 

GENERAL WooDFORD—Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: It 
is the usual form when a man has nothing to say, and yet has 
the wit to say nothing, to compliment the preceding speaker, 
and ask to be excused. Believe me, that though a lawyer 
habitually retained by life insurance companies, I can speak 
the truth. (Laughter.) And though my last reasonable re- 
tainer was from the Equitable, I still took my retainer with 
an underlying conscience. I have never heard so wise, so 
useful, so hopefui and so inspiring a life insurance speech as 
my friend Vice-President Alexander of the Equitable has 
just made to you to-night. (Applause) Now after that com- 
pliment don’t cut down my next bill. (Laughter.) 

Mr. ALEXANDER—You are solid after this. 

GENERAL WoopFoRD —Jesting aside, 1 cannot eat this ex- 
quisite dinner and not makesome courteous return. I cannot 
make you a prolonged speech, and so I shall be very brief. 
But, Mr. Chairman, I stand to-night as a humble representa- 
tive of the children. Your great associations that issue 
insurance by the hundred million and aggregate assets not 
only from the one hundred and sixty at my left to the hun- 
dred and thirty at my right, look at your great business— 
you see as a lawyer I am not ready to recognize that it is a 
profession. (Laughter.) You look at your great business, 
and I doubt if you appreciate the work that is going on in 
the infant school and kindergarten, and down underneath 
you. 

We issued last year in these United States 5,500,000 policies 
on lives and the population of the country was 65,000,000. 
Three companies that you hardly recognize in the life insur- 
ance business; Mr. Collins’ company; the John Hancock 
‘Declaration of Independence ’’ company at Boston, |(Laugh- 
ter) and the modest company located in New York whose 





name I will not mention and with whose management I am 
connected, issued last year 4,000,000 and over out of 5,500,000 
that the insurance men of the United States wrote. (Ap- 
plause.) And the infantile business, the kindergarten busi- 
ness of the United States in insurance is the business that 
underlies the life insurance business of the United States of 
to-day. (Cries of hear. hear.) Life grows from the soil up- 
ward not from the top downward. Leaves flutter on the top 
of the trees and are reached by the sunlight but the great 
plain people, the life of this republic, are grown in the soil and 
at the roots of the forest groves, and to day the insurance that 
is making the people of the United States believe in life in- 
surance and believe in its honesty, that is teaching them to 
reject the dishonesty of the assessment company; that is 
teaching them to leave the soap bubble of the Tron Hall, is 
the insurance that goes into the tenement, into the work- 
shop, and among the people and that teaches men that they 
can buy an honest policy at five cents a week and get an 
honest esult when death comes. (Applause.) And so you old 
men who wear ducal coronets, (Applause) you distinguished 
men who preside over your $160,000,000, and over your $130, - 
000,000 give courteous and gentle heed to the Lottie Collins 
when she chants Boom-ta-ra—While five cents a week, are 
collected by an honest collector who goes through the ten- 
ement houses and the factory and pays the policy when the 
man dies without a swindle. Lawyers always talk from a 
retainer. Mv retainer from the Equitable instructed me to 
pass no compliments upon the Mutual and my retainer from 
the Metropolitan said ‘‘God speed all our rivals.’ (Applause.) 


THE PRESIDENT—Gentlemen, 1 once heard a story which 
ran something like this: That there was a man who died 
and went up to the gates of Ileaven, and St. Peter the guardi- 
an in charge who stood there, asked him who he was. And he 
said that he was the recorder of deeds for a certain city called 
Washington, and St. Peter turned down the ledger and found 
no name answering to his there. The same gentleman also 
said: ‘‘ Well, may be I am under the heading of a consul 
generalship in Egypt from the country called the United 
States.’ St. Peter again turned down the journal and found 
the gentleman’s name missing. The applicant thought for a 
moment, and he said, ‘* By the way, St. Peter, I afterwards 
saw the error of ny way and I joined the insurance workers 
and I became an active canvasser and manager in the field 
to try and benefit the widow and the orphan and my fellow 
neighbor.’’ St. Peter turned to that part of the ledger and 
there found recorded the name of the Hon. Simon Wolf of 
Washington, and Mr. Wolf of Washington, who is a delegate 
to this association [ am going to call upon to make justa few 
rewarks upon this occasion. 


Mr. WouF—Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of this con- 
vention, it seems to me to be somewhat out of place after 
having listened to the sweet concord of harmonious music by 
the substituted Paganini of the evening to call upon an old 
battered violin that has barely one string left to say any- 
thing in connection with the harmonies that are evoked out 
of our Collins. And yet I would be untrue not only to the 
profession to which I gave some of my best thoughts and 
days but would be untrue to the higher aims to which we all 
aspire, were I to refuse obedience to the gentle call. Belong- 
ing to a race whom insurance men seek on account of their 
longevity and on account of their sober habits and temperate 
modes of life (applause) | can say to you, gentlemen, you 
have never dreamed, and even that great prince of orators of 
the great United States, Chauncey Depew, may not have 
dreamed that the first insurance man was Moses when he 
came down the Mount of Sinai bringing the two tables with 
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him (laughter) and on those two tables were inscribed those 
words which even brother Alexander in his Presbyterian 
ereed can find no objection to, words that insurance men 
should lay particularly to their hearts and that is “ Don’t 
tell any lies about anybody in the same business.’’ (Laughter 
and cheers). 

While you gentlemen have said so much about what the 
insurance men have done, so much about what capital has 
done, what vast volumes could be spoken in favor of these 
principles and the true and manly doctrines that underlie 
safe and equitable life insurance business. We have in 
our self-consciousness had no trust in each other and have 
forgotten that we are true workers in one cause. We have no 
favors to ask. I am personally unknown to you, or to a ma- 
jority of you, but with brotber Alexander, I believe that while 
we live we should strive to do that which is true, that 
which is right, while we havea chance of doing it. I never 
send flowers to the house of mourning, I try to strew the pet 
als of love and fragrant violets of gratitude during life. I 
would rather hear the prayer of the orphan child, or the 
praise of the stricken widow during my lifetime than to have 
monuments raised to me after my death which I know noth- 
ing of. Therefore, let us do our duty. As I said yesterday, 
there is no higher development of business than the life in- 
surance business, and its associations. 

THE PRESIVENT—Gentlemen, there has been handed me 
within the last few minutes a telegram that I think will be 
of interest to you. I will read it: 

In behalf of the Cleveland Association we tender to the 
national association in convention assembled our thanks and 
congratulations in the selection of Mr. Tillinghast, one of our 
members, to the office of president of your association. We 
puree you all a cordial welcome to our city and hospitality 
or JO. 

WILLIAM M. WooDRUFF, 
President of the Cleveland Association. 

THE PRESIDENT—I know gentlemen you will take pleas- 
ure in hearing a few remarks from our good friend, not as 
General Woodford has said, Miss Collins, but Mr. John F. 
Collins. 

Mr. CoLuins—Mr. President, Col. Cantine may break 
or shatter the glass if he will. (Laughter). But the smell 
of wine lingers around it still. I thank you right heartily 
on behalf of the younger element in the great life insurance 
business of this country, for the complimentary words which 
you have said. While General Woodford was speaking, the 
memory of that great monitor of human intelligence, carried 
me rapidly back thirty and two years, to an occasion upon 
which I first heard his voice in answer to this sentiment, 
‘“‘the catholicity of free masonry.’’ While he was speaking I 
thought to myself I would be glad, were the opportunity 
presented to me, to place in the mouth of the gifted man 
this same sentiment, to which in the aftermath of his 
matured life, he might respond; to the catholicity of the 
life insurance profession, for I do not agree with him that 
it is a vocation. Time was when the business of the life 
insurance solicitor or canvasser was merely a vocation. Time 
was when it was thought that the man who had failed at 
every vocation in life, might possibly be a good life insur- 
ance agent, but as I sat to-day, yesterday and the day 
before among the delegations which constituted the general 
convention of the Life Underwriters Association, I thought 
to myself could it be possible that the theory of the ancients 
was true, that the spirits of the departed revisited the scenes 
of their earthly action ? 

As to the kindergarden business to which General Wood- 
ford referred, and of which the president has spoken perhaps 
I may not offend you if I add a word or two. The problem 
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presented to every life insurance solicitor, and to every agent,,. 
is this: How many men ina given community are in a posi- 
tion to pay the quarterly, semi-annual or annual premium on 
a life insurance policy ? That number of men is usually rele- 
gated to about twelve or fifteen per cent. of the population. 

Thus it is that I think I may safely say that at the very hey 
day of life insurance, at the time that the largest number 
of intelligent and cultivated men are using it asa profession, 

there is not over eight hundred thousand separate lives in- 
sured out of a population of sixty or sixty-five million. 

There are three forces in my humble judgment which have 
tended to elevate the business into the meridian life of an 
afternoon nineteenth century civilization. The first force is 
the recognition of organization ; the second foree is the recogni- 
tion of natural equality among mankind, as developed in 
the rising will of the people, and the third great force which 
should be added, is the refinement and the cultivation of 
applied life insurance. It isnot a mere expedient for paying 


‘funeral expenses; it is not a mere expedient for the purpose 


of providing against a loss. It is an expedient which has at 
its bottom, the highest, noblest, loftiest sentiment of human 
life, the love of huinan life and womankind ; the love of edu- 
eation, and the elevation of the children for higher, holier 
and better lives. (Applause.) 

I was very much entertained by the address of Mr. Alex- 
ander, and it was my good fortune to meet him when there 
was not a white hair on his head. It was my privilege to- 
know him when, with all the energy and vim a man could 
throw into his business, he seemed to have the capacity of in- 
spiring an enthusiasm in every mind that came in contact with 
his. This evening, in your presence, he uttered sentiments. 
which show that though advancing age may whiten the hair 
and blanch the cheek, and may seem now and then to put a line 
on the face, it has not taken from him one iota of the energy | 
and power that distinguished his earlier life. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT—There has just been placed in my hands 
a telegrain which I have been requested to read and though 
it comes in a little late I know it is of great interest and 
you would like to hear it for it comes right in connection 
with the sentiments and the resolutions which have been 
adopted by the national association at this convention and 
I hope you will aecept my apologies for reading it. It is 
addressed to Mr. Carpenter at the Plaza Hotel and it has just 
been forwarded to him here. It is from President Edgerly, 
of the Massachussetts Mutual, it reads as follows : 


I am obliged to be absent and regret it exceedingly. Please 
convey my congratulations on the action of your convention 
on the subject of rebating. You have done a glorious work. 
Success and long life to the national association. 


THE PRESIDENT—Gentlemen, as I stated in my few re- 
marks a short time ago, it was not upon our program to- 
call upon any life insurance company through the repre- 
sentative of such company. We sink individual companies. 
We all serve one glorious cause—that of life insuranee. But 
because some of the speakers that we asked and expected have: 
not come, we have called upon others to take their places and 
I took the liberty to call upon my old and good friend 
Mr. Alexander, but we did not call upon anybody as repre- _ 
senting any individual company and it was the committee’s 
request that we should not say a word about individual com- 
panies. But it gives me great pleasure to say to you that 
Mr. Perkins is with us to-night, and I take great pleasure in 
introducing him to you, 

Mr. PERKINS—Mr. President and fellow workers, I feel 
very much like a small boy who found himself in an empty 
sugar cask and on looking about after stepping on the 





sidewalk he said to a comrade ‘‘Oh, for a thousand tongues 
and sufficient time to do this thing justice.’ I will not 
detain you. I have not a thousand tongues. Every good 
life insurance man has a mother-in-law or ought to have. I 
have. I believe we all ought to have an anti and her name 
should be ‘‘rebate’’ (Cheers.) The New York Life, if I may 
presume to speak in her behalf, is more than anxious to do 
everything possible in this direction. But with all deference 
to the deliberations of your body I am frank to say that I 
believe this question, and I speak from a considerable ex- 
perience in the field, rests largely with the men who sell the 
policies. 

I cannot sit down without paying my respects to Mr. Has- 
kell. When he urged me to come here this evening I told 
him I should come entirely unprepared to say anything, and 
I did. And I would eall the attention to the underwriters’ 
association to an evil which is not at all confined to gather- 
ings of insurance men by any means, but which is very pre- 
valent among all classes and kinds of banquets and that is 
the promiscuous manner in which gentlemen who have 
charge of them make such promises and immediately pro- 
ceeds to break them, and in this connection, I think the 
same punishment should be inflicted on the gentleman who 
has made this promise. ® 

Mr. MorGgan—We have heard from a great many of the 
representative men of New York, and also with a great deal 
of pleasure, and at the same time have been edified by what 
they have said, but we have here to-night a gentleman who 
is a representative of the south, and I think it would be 
proper that the gentleman who represents the state of Louisi- 
ana, which is the nearest to the gulf of Mexico, be called to 
make a few remarks to this assembly, Mr. Bowles of 
Louisiana. 

Mr. BowLEs—Now that I have filled my small manhood 
with so many of your viands and with such an elaborate 
quantity of liquors, I feel very much like the members of 
the Mississippi legislature after the war, when some of the 
radicals came down and established a government for us for a 
brief time. A colored brother was in the chair as the speaker 
of the house. Most of the-members of that body were com- 
posed of gentlemen of the same color. One of them arose and 
addressed the speaker saying: ‘‘Mr. Speaker, that ar nigger 
what has been on this floor for de last half hour, he don’t 
know what he am a talking about and I rise toa pint of 
order.’’ ‘‘The pint am well took,’’ said the speaker, ‘ but if 
this ar speaker am agin everybody that doan know what he 
am a talking about we will hab to break up the meetin’.’’ So 
I am afraid that if I go on and speak 1 will break up the 
meeting. 

I hope that my hair will never grow so gray, that my 
memory will never become so dim, that I will not remember 
most pleasantly my good mother, my good wife and my good 
sisters, and all the good women, from Grandmother Eve down 
to this nineteenth century. We have heard this evening of 
many of the great objects of life insurance, but I am very 
glad that it is left somewhat to me to speak of the ladies, 
though not referred to by the speaker. I would like to ask 
where this crowd would have come from if there had 
been no good women in the country. We owe everything to 
women, and the man who can protect woman, the wife, the 
child and the family by the great work of life insurance, is in 
a calling not short of the man who saves our immortal souls. 

I feel more than proud, gentlemen, to be among such 
workers, and to be associated with such distinguished men of 
the profession in this country, and the world over. I sup- 
pose the millennium will only come when all the good men of 
the world have been insured. Let us all aim for that end, and 
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not let either the accumulation policy of the New York Life 
or the great tontines of the Equitable get it all. 


Goop NIGHT. 


THE PRESIDENT—I am sorry to wind up this very pleasant 
evening but I wish you would all remain seated ; it will only 
be a few moments, gentlemen, while I eall your attention to 
the last speaker who will say good night. 

It gives me great pleasure, gentlemen, to introduce to you 
one of the honored members of our New York association, 
one whom you all know, and one whom we esteem very 
highly, Col. Cantine, who will make a few remarks in 
closing the festivities of the evening. 

COLONEL GEO. A. CANTINE—Mr. President, brothers of 
the National Life Underwriters Association, there are times 
when eloquence is commonplace and oratory is dumb. If I 
had the time, the voice and the ability it would give me 
pleasure to describe the joy I have experienced in meeting with 
this grand body of men from all sections of our beautiful 
country. I have mingled to a very limited extent with the 
members who have been delegated to this meeting, with our 
brothers from the magnificent prairies of the west, from the 
pine forests of Maine and from the south. 

You have been entertained, I am told, with a freedom and 
with a loving kindness that comes from our heart of hearts. 
I regret that it was not my privilege to mingle with you 
through your three days’ sojourn in this great city of 
ours; no, not ours, but yours. I hope that in leaving this 
city in which we all take so much pride, as you speed your 
way to your homes over the prairies, over the mountains and 
across the fields of the south, where bloom the lilies, where 
lives the evergreen, that in your hearts of hearts, you will 
bear nothing but pleasant memories of this occasion, and we 
shall look forward to the time when, in the providence of God 
we shall meet you again. I dislike, Mr. Chairman, and 
brothers, to say the words ‘‘ good night,’”’ but I hope in the 
future, as in the past, you willlabor zealously to build up this 
magnificent creation of the nineteenth century; it is better 
than to build monuments and stately temples. 

One word before we part, may you in the providence of 
God each reach your respective homes, and in the years to 
come work wisely and well to build up and crown the most 
magnificent charitable philanthropic enterprise of the nine- 
teenth century. God speed you all ; good night! 








Wiesner and Traders Ins. Co., 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
ORGANIZED IN 1869, 
$375,000 
786,216 
182,32 
LLOYD R, COLEMAN, President. GEORGE FROST, Secretary. 
HOWE, POST & CO., Managers. 
185 BROADWAY, - - - NEw YORK CITY. 
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Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. 
- $18,551,388 00 


cA ORT Sa eiy, =e ee Re ia tee hry ee 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Surplus returned annually in reductioa of Premiums or to increase in- 
surance. Policies Lage SS tas Sa by the rules of the Company. Endow- 
licies issued at Life rates. 
eWARL S. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 


EDWARD M. NEEDLES, President. 4H. 
J. J. BARKER, Actuary. HENRY OC. BROWN, Sec. & Treas. 
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= TFT ANNUAL 


CYCLOPEDIA OF INSURANCE 


—IN THE— 


UNITED 


eo} Fie BY eB ie 


1891. 


The New Volume of the Annual Cyclopedia of Insurance— 
Notices by Contemporaries. 


(The Journal of Commerce, New York.) 


The book contains in alphabetical order definitions and explanations of 
many of the most used insurance terms, brief biographies of leading 
insurance officers, short histories of various companies, important laws 
recently enacted. and much other matter of special interest to insurance 
men. The appendix contains in very convenient form statistical tables 
showing the condition on Jan. J, 1892, and the transactions in 1891 of the 
insurance companies doing business in the United States. There is much 
to be found in the 400 pages of the volume that could not otherwise be 
learned without a great deal of research. 


(The United States Review.) 


This is a 12mo volume of 432 pages, and it not only gives very full infor- 
mation of the condition of insurance companies, but it chronicles the 
history of the year as well. There is much other valuable information, 
It is one of the best works of reference we have met. No practical under- 
writer, whether life or fire, can afford to be without it. 


(The Insurance Magazine,ikansas City.) 


This is the second number of avery important publication—the most 
useful book we have in our office, Putit in the alembic, boil it down, and 
in the residual product, you will find more United States insurance than 
can be got out of any other book whatever. It contains an account, short 
or long, as required, of every insurance company in the country, and of 
every insurance organization or association; biographical notices of last 
year’s insurance dead ; the legal decisions and the legislation of last year; 
asummary of the insurance reports of all the states and a history of the 
insurance departments; history of anti-rebate legislation, and of valued 
policy laws, by states; the policies of all Life companies; the standard 
policy, with the various clauses; fires in the leading cities; taxation of 
companies in all of the states, and tables showing the business and standing 
of every company inthe country. 


(Insurance World.) 


Profiting by his experience in the preparation of the first volume, the 
editor has embodied a pumber of improvements in the matter and manner 
of his work which add greatly to its value as a work of ready reference. It 
is comprehensive in its scope, and accurate in statement. 


(The Insurance Spectator, London.) 


This is the second appearance of the Cyclopedia before the insurance 
world, and a glance at the volume is sufficient to show that the editor has 
profited by the experience gained in the launching of the first volume. It 
bas, as is inevitable, increased in bulk, as well as in the completeness and 

-variety of its information. To all connected with, or interested in, Ameri- 
can insurance, and an ever-widening circle of business men in the British 
Isles are included in that category, it is an almost indispensable handbook. 
Weare not quite sure that the alphabetical arrangement of subjects is the 
happiest and most convenient. The editor himself appears to have some 
faint misgivings when he suggests that “* if the user does not find what he is 
searching for under what seems to him the appropriate letter of the al- 
phabet, he should try to think what other title would be equally likely to 
attract the attention of another.’’ The work contains information respect- 
ing legal decisions affecting insurance of considerable importance to 
British companies doing business in the states. A somewhat amusing item 
caught our eye under this same heading of *‘ Legal.” In Vermont, hunting 
or traveling on sunday, except for necessity or charity, is forbidden, and 
accordingly an accident received while so doing cannot be recovered for. 


(The Insurance Reformer, Liverpool.) 


The editor of the “Annual Cyclopedia of Insurance in: the United 
States,’ apologizes, in his preface, for the bulk of his wonderfully-com- 
piled Encyclopedia. We, forour part, are constrained to quarrel with him 
on account of its brevity, and therein lieth our only objection to the very 
informational volume. 


(New Orleans Daily States.) 


The Cyclopedia isa valuable work for our merchants and lawyers, as 
well as the insurance fraternity. It is handsomely bound, unexceptionable 
typographically and replece with interesting and instructing information. 
Such a work should be on the book case and library of every one. 





(The Chronicle.) 


The ‘*Annual Cyclopedia of Insurance,” applying to underwriting events. 
and matters in the United States during 1891, has been received and is big- 
ger and better than ever. 


(The Insuranee Critic.) 


Is a duodecimo volume of 482 pages, containing a vast amount of infor- 
mation such as is continually in demand in insurance offices, editorial sanc- 
tums of insurance journals, and wherever affairs are considered in connec- 
tion with the business of underwriting. Jt should also have a place in the: 
office of every newspaper that undertakes to discuss insurance subjects. 
and if duly consulted would prevent many a sad blunder. In the present 
issue, which contains many more pages than that of last year, valuable im- 
provements have been introduced, and the appendix of full statistical 
tables shows at a glance the transactions and financial condition of 
insurance corporations of every class and description. 


(The Standard, Boston.) 


The second edition is a larger book than the first issued owing to a 
greater diversity of subjects and the necessity for extended treatment in 
some cases, The book forms an interesting compendium of yearly events. 


(The Insurance Agent, London.) 


The 1891 issue of thisannual publication contains more matter between 
its vivid blue covers than that of the previous year, and the immense- 
amount of information given is condensed into a wonderfully compact 
shape for alphabetical reference, forming a capital guide in every way to- 
American insurance from both a business and personal points of view. 


(New York Daily Commercial Bulletin.) 


It is gotten up in irreproachable style, and will prove very valuable to. 
all insurance men. 


(The Insurance Observer, London.) 


The Cyclopedia of Insurance in the United States is one of those valua- 
ble annuals, for which the insurance world in both hemispheres is indebted 
to the enterprise of the American press. The 1891 edition, with a copy of 
which we have just been favored by the publishers, the Underwriter 
Printing and Publishing Company of New York and Hartford, is the 
second issue of this very useful work, and, as expininge in the preface, itis 
unavoidably increased both in scope and bulk. It contains a comprehen- 
sive catalogue, alphabetically arranged, of all the insurance companies. 
American and foreign, doing business in the states, and of the leading 
underwriters associated therewith. Each item forms a succinct history of 
the company or individual dealt with, together with the particulars of the 
financial position. Interspersed with these sketches, there is a mass of in- 
formation touching insurance matters generally, as represented by com- 
panies or societies of different methods, and a digest of the lawsapplicable 

© insurance in the various states of the Union. The book, which contains 
upwards of 400 pages of excellent letter-press, handsomely and substan- 
tially bound, closes with an appendix of statistical tables, exhibiting the 
conditions and transactions in 1891 of insurance companies of every kind 
doing business in the United States. We feel much indebted to the pub- 
lishers for their courtesy. The volume is one to be prized; and it ought to 
find a place on the bookshelf of every insurance man, who desires to keep 
abreast with the progress of insurance in America. 


(Finance Chronicle, London.) 


We were favorably impressed with the first issue of this insurance 
annual last year, but the second volume now to hand shows further im- 
provement, and renders the Cyclopedia very much what one might expect 
such an annual record and compilation should be. Most of the im- 
portant articles have been presented in acompleter form, and many new 
articles have been added, which doubtiess could not overtaken in a first 
issue. To addto its completeness as a work of reference, an appendix of 
statistical tables covering fifty-six pages is given, showing the transactions 
and financial condition of the insurance companies and assessment societies 
in the United States, These tables are most comprehensive and in good 
form. We cordially recommend the “ Annual Cyclopedia ”’ as a novel, in- 
genious, and valuable book of reference. 


(The American Exchange and Review.) 


The two great requisites in a work of this character, viz.. completeness. 
and condensation, are fulfilled. As the editor isin touch with the insurance 
incidents of each year, he makes note fully, though as arule compelled 
rather to make items than present statements, or narratives. or reproduce 
in extenso. Under the title Policy Forms, and in other instances, however, 
the text is either complete or of ample illustrative citation. The work is. 
interesting, and valuable as a compend, being trustworthy. 
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‘Lhe Union Insurance Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CAPITAL, -* = = = = 


$250,000.00 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1892. 


Bonds, Bank and other Stocks, Market Value......... dedaaies vee see 4,008 (DO: 

First Mortgages on City Property and Demand Loans.,......... 38,400 00 

Real estate, unincumbered, owned by the Company............... 160,000 v0 
Net premiums in course of coliection and Bills Receivable and 

Interest due Company and Cash in Banks and Office.......... . 109,652 00 

PL OtANARSOLS as, telaimien Catiececisainainee Crvinsetesiot Saas cacsiele ves $832,855 50 

LIABLLITIES. 

Reserve for Re-insurance and other Liabilities.................0005 $198,042 67 

Reserve for Losses under adjusiment.........ccccccscscsceccseses »- 560,225 61 

PGA AIO ELV ICONS cs bale ice codevia.s cies cuevies vinci’ ease etc 19,578 05 

Penee Te MOLLOY =H OLGOLS «sc cieice cicie Sawinle o cdledee nv sie estes veidunlee 265,009 17 

$832,855 50 

Losses paid since organization........ eaterernttin ve BED OE RIOR COC .. +» $16,082,651 00 


EDGAR R. DANNELS, Secretary. C. S. HOLLINGSHEAD, President. 





LOW DEATH RATE. LOW EXPENSE RATE. SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


Provident Life & Trust Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Issues Life, Endowment, Term, Combined Term and Endow- 
ment, Partnership and Joint Policies, combining new, liberal 
and attractive features, Especial attention is directed to the 
liberal provisions for acting as trustee for the proceeds of 
policies made payable by death. 

In everything which contributes to the Security and Cheap- 


ness of Life Insurance, the Provident stands unrivaled. 





HEAD OFFICE FOR U. 8. 
57 and 59 William Street, 
NEW YORK. 


JEFFREY BEAVAN, Mgr. 


LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 


LS aw : 
—<—<—<$—$—— 2 — 





Western Department: 
Me JNO. 8, BELDEN, Ygr., 
2 eo CHICAGO, ILL. 





Pacific Coust Department: 
Wma. Macponap, Vgr. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





OF LIVERPOOL, ENG. 





Providence-Washington Ins. Co., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1892, 


aR COA EEE AL pc crate euiae og Pate a bis Lari otove eho alelele Pine’ efeW'S. prelet O°vfore tale’ s 6 $400,000 00 
DIENT cot wate cic ciate esc mich Ree tees oe Reaw ete des Palnccetihentateiee © 1,482,307 29 
LIABILITIBS— Re-insurance Reserve,......s.seeesees 758,185 60 

Other Claims. .5..0% cstacawauuieaciec ees . 176,269 94 

Cash Ca pital 7. secon toi snes 450 Rislee neice. 400,000 00 

INCUIBUIEDIUISS a2 hacccicitcaselcesiccte chistes ciples 97,901 75 $1,482,307 29 


Manager Western Department, C. L. Whittemore, Chicago; D. D. Dun- 
lop, Denver, Manager for Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, Wyoming and 
New Mexico; J. H. Norton, Jacksonville, Manager Soutbern Department; 
Alfred Stillman, San Francisco, Manager Pacific Coast Department; C. H. 
Angell & Co., Galveston, General Agents for Texas; Adams & Boyle, 
Little Rock, General Agents for Arkansas and Mississippi. 





[ion fire Insurance Company, 
5 LOTHBURY, E. C. 
LONDON, ~- = - ENGLAND. 


United States Branch, = - = - - - - Hartford, Conn. 


M. BENNETT, JR., Manager. vAS. H. BREWSTER. Asst. Manager. 





(German Insurance Company, 
OF FREEPORT, ILL. 


C. O. COLLMANN, President. WM. TREMBOR, Secretary. 
December 3ist, 1891. 





Custis Capitale, occcw sce steers ele deh alee ate vere g Sn dl Uae slnua te wali e olags 
HESCLV EG, LOPPUTDAIGLOSSOS Mee eiacicin cece ace oo aceete 6 
Reserve for Re-insurance and other Liabilities................ 
INGU SUrplUs th. cedacsemcecmorcteetineeencs Mette ec ceaen 
Total Assets...... SERA USC UOUILE tO Bb dcbe.dooacbosuGedb sevseeeesG2,001,221 14 





Continental Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January 1st, 1892. 


Gash Capital See svat cari ianles «cis tate catertees fe cemaietaccderaea voekics $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in Force, CtC.......ccccccccensscccrsccccs 3,161,023 47 
INGE UE DEB Sie tact lcociotte srepiem seit eetcnatale statvte inid divlaie’ oid avsteistoralaiera ate 1,645,761 24 
Policy nolders Surplus: sracacs scene ciclo nerves ais cise sisiessscsres ete elgs 2,645,761 24 
CFEOSHEA SRE TR ee cote once tecet addict cue ade cdes Pattee ca aeiecat 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 
F. C. MOORE, President. HENRY EVANS, Vice-Pres, 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Secretary. 


MAIN OFFICH, 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


C. H. Dutcher, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., Court and Montague Sts., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. J. J. McDonald, Manager Western Department, R. J. 
Taylor, General Adjuster; Geo. E. Klinc, Assistant to General Manager, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ii]. D. B. Wilson, Manager Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 319 Pine Street, San I'rancisco, California. 

RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


Phenix Insurance Company, 





BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - : - - - - $1,000,000 
Gross -Assets,, Decempor 81, 189l sc cscs sec ccivieccccccticns cess ties.ciecs $5,187,268 00 
Tb Db TEC R roi iate ce wieis cece vislele «ereloreree vieie'e.t SEBO OB AR UOCCE EES COBAOHOICEG 4,676,547 00 
SITDUISHAS LOWE OLICV=DOIGENS te .tecrs nie cisisieva'eaisigivinceisersisjelcieisls'e $1,334,461 00 
Losses Paid sinee Organization, - 


$41,920, 754.00. 





National Life Insurance Co., 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 


CHARLES DEWEY, President. GEO. W. REED, Secretary. 


RECORD FOR 1891. 


TOGA ENGAOWMENTS PAI s Fh30s6bhe ea EK vic endle ce deceoobcenw dees $362,594 42 

TRO CRIS DCAD MORSORePEIG y dete were cieivlviici sce tices vied steals aeenpene'ne 8.837,405 33 

Total amount paid to Policy-holders................55 ae edie stirs 7,478,917 87 
5,688 Policies issued and revived in 1890, insuring........- 14,707,921 00 
28,808 Policies in force, INSUTING..........rcccccecssevccvees 51,369,348 00 

Increase in number of Policies in force, 1,699. 

Increase in amount of Insurance i fOrCC..... cee eee seer essere es 5,007,047 00 


Every policy issued by the Company guarantees: (1) An Annual Cash 
Surrender Value; (2) A Paid-up Policy for such a sum as the cash value 
will purchase, or (3) Extended insurance for the full amount of the Policy, 
for so long a time as the full legal reserve will carry it. 


JOSEPH WELLS, General Agent, 151 Broadway, New York. 
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The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


JANUARY 1, 1892. 





SASS BUTS 3 vince wis aie stott wie lporctetee oie EL eter: erect $136,198,518 38 
Liabilities, including the Reserve on all existing Pol- 

icies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special Reserve 

(toward the establishment of a 344 per cent. valua- 

tiON) Of see nesns eae 1-BU0 000s oh iek seats 109,905,537 82 
Total Undivided Surplus:t.4:o6.. 855.000. as ~ $26,292,980 56 
ENCOME eck cock Seca cee me te come se payee en $39,054,943 85 
New Assurance written in 1891................ 233,118,331 00 
OnutstanGinovASsurance ne cter seecreer ies sects 804,894,557 00 


The Free Tontine Policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after one year, and ‘‘ Non- 
FORFEITABLE”’ after three years. 


Claims are paid immediately upon the {receipt of satis- 
factory proofs of death. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres’t. 





SURETY ON BONDS. 


American Surety Co., 


160 BROADWAY, 





NEw YORK. 


BONDSMEN 
SUPERSEDED 


CASH CAPITAL, _- - $1,000,000. 


STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1891. 


Resources (including capital, $1,000,000).......ceesecererereecevers $1,504,448 28 
Liabilities (including Reserve, $236,780 56)......sssseesesereeeeence 334,891 382 


HENRY D. LYMAN, 
Vice-Prest. 


W. L. TRENHOLM, 


President. 


TELEPHONE, Law 556. 


THE WASHINGTON 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 





WM. A. BREWER, JR., - - President. 


Agsets, - + = = = = $1000 


The 20-S-D. Life Policy of THE WASHINGTON is 
adapted to meet the wants of those who prefer a less ex- 
pensive policy than an endowment with equal results. 

The guaranteed reserve, augmented by cash dividends, 
gives the owner of this policy a large and profitable cash pay- 
ment at a definite time, or, if preferred, an estate free from 
incumbrance. 

Examine the 20-S-D. Policy of THE WASHINGTON and 
you will find it a perfect contract. In its possession you 
have a valuable and available property, complete protection 
for your family, and security for the posssible needs of 
advanced years. 


Particulars furnished by the company’s agents, or by 
applying to 
EK. S. FRENCH, 
2d Vice-President and Superintendent of Agencies. 
No. 21 CoRTLANDT STREET. 





Royal Insurance Company, 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
[FIRE] 
ESTABLISHED 1845. 


HEAD OFFICE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, 
Royal INSURANCE BUILDING, 
No.s50 WALL STREET, NEW Yow 


STATEMENT or tHz UNITED STATES BRANCH, 
January 1, 1892. 











ASSETS. 
First Mortgage R. R. Bonds, market value..... adie. aje.ocweu cutee $2, bid a 00 
U. 8. Government Bonds, market Value........ccccccccccccscecs 600 00 
Real ' state c)ciccdadab ores um detver vets veil ss cleats mie esice cnet cree cent Bs gis) 200 10 
Cash in Banks and OffGedass vies cisectis soles petewiveclaswicraentetemetaeieee 413 
Uncollected Premiums. o.srccccrcicos vive erase ote wuje wlalevlayeveretcteteie ae etaiate 695,734 14 
Other A.dmitted,..Assetsi «cw sorisinaerrpnevsreiyavwrepteeswwieilenanaseetee ante 21,921 71 
TOTA Lia steccisyeicinie c's esate tie skies) sists sa paver eisie arses Ste slate’e @elnte Gita ain eee aie $6,693,149 27 
LIABILITIES. 
Unearned Premiums, Unpaid Losses and other Liabilities....... $4,589,057 46 
SURPLUS sareicncle cre vicols ce eisteviereveielele aiefubisine mieieiera(eieiereveie tevelettie ine nee $2,104,091 81 
MANAGERS. 


pre Ee F. BEDDALL, bie New York State, Royal Insurance Building, 
50 Wall Street. GEO. COIT, Assistant Manager. 
SCULL & HIELD, for Mateeehsete: Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire, Maine, Vermont; 85 *Water Street, Boston, Mass. 
JOHN H.LAW & BROS., for Ohio, indiana, da Virginia ; Cincinnati, Ohio. 
eck & CO., for Cook County, (Chicago) I 
ode ALLEN, for Northwestern States ae Cook County, Ill.) Royal 
Insurance ea 169 Jackson Street, Chicago 
R. create elariad ELD, for Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, District 
f Colurnbia; 15 South pore Baltimore, Md. 
BARBEE & CASTLEMAN, for Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, 
Paneer tea Texas, South Carolina, Alabama, Louisiana, Arkansas; 
ouisville, K 
GEORGE WOOD, ie Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware; Royal Insur- 
ance Building, 3806 Walnut Street, Philade phia. 
E. W. CARPENTER, for Calorie, Oregon, Washington, Utah, Idaho, 
Arizona; San Francisco, Cal. 
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The American Fire Insurance Co., soso. 


PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 1, 1892. 


NP SUS Src ie cl tic(cieleleteici tien Since). svi 1 reais visle'e » wielsis.e.» veiansie $3,093,541 
PREIMIIUAL elelclay wees ec eevee cs cnisseraiqreKeaeccciscs penser sasieesesccvsings 500,000 
Reserve for Re-insurance, Unadjusted Losses and Claims......... 2,286,389 
A rec ete ein. aig cic cv 8 Dalvlanre dor che: cece wmebieatesssee'eees celeron 307,152 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. _ RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 

DIRECTORS :—Thomas H. Montgomery, John T. Lewis, Israel Morris, 
P. S. Hutchinson, Alexander Biddie, Charles P. Perot, Joseph E. Gilling- 
ham, Samuel Welsh, Charles S. Whelen. 


1825. THE 1892. 


Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 














SMR RRE YEE SME ets ae i Sicln(a vias /6-cicve. siclan's elvis viae's.n's,siaisie veisvcecedsecness $400,000 00 
MENT EE EN OCONEE 19 DILTCIOS -:.. cin cic'e, cs oisisisicsiclaisye soc te aesise cee bviee 1,821,855 66 
IN aio nieic os oisiviw is cvsis aa aipisin'e eielsicisielslewersistewcasseevediosces 1,404,134 71 
SM REETEEE ECO IPLGOD oo o'5'<clviz isicie vie. opi eieie socio o-siss os civtelniere diees eweeaetie $3,625,990 37 


R. DALE BENSON, Pres’t. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres’t. 


W. GARDNER CROWELL, Secretary. 
CHARLES W. MERRILL, Ass’t Sec’y. 





Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 


Incorporated 154s. 





JOHN E. DEWITT, - - President. 





The Business of the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, for the 
half year ending June 30, 1892, was of a highly successful character. 
Compared with the corresponding periods of preceding years, the half year 
n question was one of the best in the Company’s history, 

Substantial inereases were New Written; New 
Premiums Written and Settled; Premium Income and Interest Earnings; 
and Insurance in Force. The Notices of Death Claims 
showed a decrease. 


made in Insurance 


and in Policies 





Jnsurance Co. of North America, 


232 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


FOUNDED 1792. 





Assets, January 1, 1892, - - : - - 
LIABILITIES—Reserved for re-insurance and 

PRU MMMEETOCTSOMES ae clviele sleiccleecscevirees See 
MOPEAPIO MANDO oe icaiew's c's pAVis sc scs col vecvascse evs 
SUEpIUsOVEr albliabilities. .....i...cccccesee cs 


$9,278,220 00 


$4,052,744 00 
3,000,000 00 
2,225,476 00 $9,278,220 00 


Agents in all the principal towns and cities. 





CHARLES PLATT, - - - - =r = i ho - - - 

WILLIAM A. PLATT, Vice-Pres’t. EUGENE L. ELLISON, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 

GREVILLE E. FRYER, Sec.and Treas. JOHN H. ATWOOD, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Office in New York: Fire and Marine, 16 and 18 Exchange Place. 


The Lancashire 


Insurance Company 


OF MANCHESTER, ENG. 


President. 





ESTABLISHED 1852. 


ENTERED UNITED STATES, 1842. 


THE WEEKLEY- UNDERWRITER, 2 


a 


0 


17 








ASSETS, DECEMBER 31, 1891, - $6,737,988 27 
SURPLUS, _ em - 649,041 05 1892. 


‘The United States Life Ins. Co., 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 





1888. 1889. 1890. 
$6,335,665 $8,463,625 $11,955,157 


1891.* 


New Insurance written - - $14,101,654 





GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 





The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE are the CONTIN- 
UABLE TERM POLICY which gives to the insured the greatest possible 
amount of idemnity in the event of death, at the lowest possible present 
cash outlay; and the GUARANTEED INCOME POLICY which embraces 
every valuable feature of investment insurance, and which in the event 
of adversity overtaking the insured may be used as COLLATERAL 
SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the extent of the full legal reserve value 
thereof, in accordance with the terms and conditions of these policies. 

Good agents, desiring to represent the Company, are invited to address 
J.S. GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies, at Home Office. 


‘The Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co., 


NEWARK, N. J. 





AMZI DODD, - = - ~ President. 
Assets (Market Values), January 1, 1892..........ceccevcecvecvers $48,980,278 05 
Liabilities (N. Y. and Mass. standard).........sccceccvcccveceees 45,384,486 00 
Burpiisties cscs cece eens oecrcten oh netdarucormtccse cores saeetcnisese . 3,545,792 05 
Surplus (by former New York standard, Am. Ex. 44 per cent. 
IRGHELVO ores catisee arte rastiadene cosecnivec ante cneceneecannes vies 6,137,600 05 





POLICIES ABSOLUTELY NON-FORFEITABLE 
AFTER SECOND YEAR. 


In case of lapse the policy is continued in force as long asits value will 
pay for or, if preferred, a paid-up policy for its full value is issued in ex- 
change. 

After the second year, policies are incontestable, except as against inten- 
tional eran and all restriction as to residence, travel or occupation are 
removed. 

Cash loans are made to the extent of 50 per cent. of the reserve value 
where valid assignments of the policies can be made as collateral security. 

paid immediately upon completion and approval of proofs. 








Royal Insurance Company, 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
[FIRE] 
ESTABLISHED 1845. 


HEAD OFFICE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, 
ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 


Noss ouVwerl le oi REBT NEW YORK, 


STATEMENT oF THE UNITED STATES BRANCH, 
January 1, 1892. 








ASSETS. 
First Mortgage R. R. Bonds, market value............cceececees $2,591,280 00 
.S. Government Bonds, market value..............ceceeceeees 656,600 00 
RRESIMMRTALE Ts ogen cc oes sara ie eee rte edo eee neuen oe eee weada 1,818,200 10 
Cashtins Banksands Omi ces te ieven. ct to cae nace cn iodedancecoiaeeec 909,413 32 
Uncdollected Premiums Heeawewaica eccrine creek heh ee leek Ces taete 695,734 14 
OtherfA dmitted "Assets eacecsscecennncosasch ow veacle wee’ watevichis 21,921 71 
PLOTA loves canceseree ne aceise rene cos cde wane cicocteeeuCceehs fectides $6,693,149 27 
LIABILITIES. 
Unearned Premiums, Unpaid Losses and other Liabilities...... $4,589,057 46 
eS ho 3 ee eee $2,104,091 St 
MANAGERS. 


EDWARD F. BEDDALL, for New York State, Royal Insurance Building 
__50 Wall Street. GEO. M. COIT, Assistant Manager. 

SCULL & BRADLEY, for Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 

Hampshire, Maine, Vermont; 85 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 

JOHN H.LAW & BROS., for Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia; Cincinnati, Ohio. 

CASE & CO., for Cook County, (Chicago) Ill. 

E. L. ALLEN, for Northwestern States (except Cook County, Ill,); Royal 

Insurance a 169 Jackson Street, Chicago. 

R. EMORY WARFIELD, for Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, District 

of Columbia; 15 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 

BARBEE & CASTLEMAN, for Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, 

Mississipi, Texas, South Carolina, Alabama, Louisiana, Arkansas, 

Louisville, Ky. 

GEORGE WOOD, for Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware; Royal Insur- 

ance Building, 306 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

E. W. CARPENTER, for California, Oregon, Washington, Utah, Idaho, 

Arizona; San Francisco, Cal. 
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Special Notices. 


IMPORTANT. 


WANTED BY THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COM- 


PAWN Y—General and Special Agents for the City and State of New York. 
{In thirty-two years the Home has paid in DIVIDENDS alone FORTY-KIGHT 
PER CENT. of its present assets and its interests have paid all death claims 
since its organization. It writes the most liberal policy with cash values 
after the fifth year and has the lurgest per cent. of ASSETS to LIABILITIES. 
Address stating experience, if any. 
W. J- MADDEN, General Agent. 
40 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


The Berkshire Life Insurance Cou 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


All Policies issued by the Company are subject to the Massachusetts 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 
WM. R. PLUNKETT, President. 
JAS. M. BARKER, Vice-Pres, JAS. W. HULL, Sec’y and Treas. 
Agencies in all the principal cities of the United States. 


CoumMeEeRCIAL Unton Assurance Co. 


LIMITED. 
OF LONDON. 
OFFICE: 


Cor. Pine & William Sts. New York. 


























PHILADELPHIA. 
Sun Fire Office of London, England 


J. J. GUILE, U. 8. MANAGER. 





OFFICE 54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Scottish Union & National Ins. Co., 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 


‘No. 35 Andrew Square, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
No. 3 King William Street, E. C. London. 


United States Branch, Hartford, Conn. 
M. BENNETT, JR., Manager. JAS. H. BREW#tmER, Asst. Manager. 


— 


‘The Prudential Insurance Co, 


OF AMERICA. ; 

Assets, January 1, 1892, $6,889,674 ; Surplus to Policy-holders according to 
the 4 per cent. standard, $1,449,057. 
RECORD OF 1891. 

Increase in Assets, $1,804,779; increase in Premium Receipts, $776,407; In- 
crease in Interests and Rents, $106,114; New Insurance written over, $77,000,- 
000; Claims paid over $2,000,000; ‘otal Claims paid, over $9,000,000. Reliable 
agents wanted. 


eel 




















Established 1782. 


Phenix Assurance Company, 
OF LONDON. 


FIRE INSURANCE ONLY. LossEs PAID OVER $86,000,000. 
Head Office for the United States, 67 Wall St., N. Y. 


A. D. IRVING, Meee EK. B. CLARK, Ags’t Manager. 
LOUIS P. BAYARD, 2d Ass’t Manager. 





Agricultural Insurance Company, 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. 





GENERAL AGENTS—C. Patterson & Son, 71 Wall Street, New York; D. A. 
Clark, Baltimore, Md.; George D. Pleasants & Son, Richmond, Va.; A. H. 
Darrow, Chicago, Ill.; J. R. Hawthrone, Cleveland, O,; Mann & Wilson, 
ae in me Cal.; J. Flynn, Toronto, Ont; Dewey & Brackman, Brock- 
ville, Ont. 


J.R. STEBBINS, President. H. M. STEVENS, Secretary. 





~ ONE OF THE OLDEST ENGLISH FIRE OFFICES, 
a | ORGANIZED 








Western Assurance Company, 
HEAD-OFFICE—TORONTO, CANADA. 
INCORPORATED 1851, 


A. M. SMITH, Fresident. J.J. KENNY, Managing Director. 


UNITED STATES STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1892, 


ASSOUB ss seeds c'eln'o o0 cele ocainveca g-ap We 07 wid(ere a% are:eleint a aleve etelain Aaaeee tne $1,317,426 00 
Surplusin United Statesin cs. .cmese st eaeeaeee ovencaete Jo's. 6/9 0\vic.4 sa O43 US LOD 


(germania Fire Insurance Co, 


62 and 64 William Street, Corner Cedar Street, New York, 


STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1892. 
Cash Capital 0. cssiscnriscacneusels spac conte peas dee bec mentee 


Reserve for Re-Insurances. ic. ..scsdsccukevecces setaetoneemeneen 1,115,328 32 
Reserve for,Losses and other Claims........cesecsceesnsccscientcee 142,237 84 
Net :Surplusisce.viccccsne ce ceen cet encae MDGOUNCCOnneoncdic icc 913,959 62 
HUGO SCHUMANN, Pres. $3,171,525 78 


FR. VON BERNUTH, Vice-Pres. 


CHARLES RUYKHAVER, Sec’y. 
GEO. B. EDWARDS, 2d Vice-Pres. 


GusTAV KER, Asst. Sec’y. 


London Assurance Corporation, 
CHARTERED, A. D. 1720. 


SURPLUS IN U.S, 00) 





$954,749 


GEORGE H. MARKS, Manager. 
69 WALL STREET, - - - NEw YORK. 


The New York Plate 


Glass Insurance Co. 


CAPITAL, $100,000. ASSETS, $170,335. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Head Office, No. 24 Pine St., N. Y. City. 
ELIJAH R. KENNEDY, President. MAJOR A. WHITE, Secretary. 


National Fire Insurance Company, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. K. G. RICHARDS, See’y. 
. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t See’y. 
HEAD OFFICE, 118 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 

~WESTERN DEPARTMENT. PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. 8. JAMES, Genera! Agent. GEO. D. DORNIN, - Manager. 
G. W. BLossom, <Ass’t Gen’l Agent. GEO. W. DORNIN,  <Ass’t Manager. 

Office, 174 La Salle St., Chicago. Office, 409 California St., San Fran. 








Northern Assurance 
OF LONDON, ENG. 


Company, 





NEW YORK AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS: 
38 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 





GEORGE W. BABB, JR., - - MANAGER. 
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The Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S. LEE, Vice-President. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. EK. D. CAPRON, Asst. Secretary. 





THE NEW POLICY CONTRACT 


Offered by this company, is non-forfeiting. Paid-wp and cash values are 
plainly endorsed upon all policies, under the provisions of the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiting law. Is incontestable after two years from the date 
of its issue. All restrictions upon residence, travel, occupation or em- 
ployment, except military and naval service in time of war, are removed 
after two years. 





OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
Is the Largest Stock 
Life and Accident 
Insurance Company 
in the World. 





INSURE 
yy IN THE 


Wetna Lite 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1892, = = $37,397,238 05 
Surplus, Jan. 1, 1892, - 6,002,009 57 
The Aitna Life issues every approved form of Life, Term, Endowment, 
and Accident Insurance at most favorable rates. It invites correspondence 
with Agents who desire to be employed by it at all points where it is not 
now represented. 
For Insurance or an Agency, address, 
THE TNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 








Connecticut Fire Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





INCORPORATED 1850, _ CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





EIGHTY-SECOND FINANCIAL STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1892. 


DUNT al LU UMMME EET errs vis As vi cove s.oe saecs s scadleceves ve vawedsines ena $1,000,000 00 
ADEM ERELLIS EAC ERAITIA accicaars ta. nis odagisicinwe ns aie ee dsoin ae sb-yieid vie o stewie ben 167,982 85 
aed ETIALEMCELCOLV OS. oes: caisisie vn e hone oat celedias se ico pevwspeinee ve . 918,656 24 
MRS SEERENI TS See ara atc disivossie' 9's v1 6 aigioveisie(he so. 4 sh cae dee ct.eviaosedenvcecct 550,589 “13 
I cles oil tt hsp Cs ad ac dc aaecss file eessva esas $2,632,228 25 


J. D. BROWNE, - - - President. 
L. W. CLARKE, Ass’t Secretary. CHARLES R. BURT, Secretary. 





“The Leading Industrial Insurance Company of America.”? 





CANVASSERS WANTED 


In all the principal cities of New England, Middle and 
Western States by the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 


For its Plan of Industrial Insurance. 


This plan embraces all the members of a family, male and female, be- 
tween agesiand70. Premiums from 5 to 60 cents per week. Claims paid 
immediately at death. Dues collected weekly from the homes of members. 
Benefits range from $14 to $1,000 and upwards. 

All needed explanations will be furnished upon application to the com- 


pany’s superintendents in any of the principal cities, or to the Home Office | 


in New York. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President. HALEY FISKE, Vice-President. 
STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. GEORGE H. GASTON, Secretary. 


IT LEADS THEM ALL. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A, McCURDY, President. 














ASSETS OVER - $159,000,000. 





The Consol Policy recently announced by 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York combines more advantages 
with fewer restrictions than any Investment 
Insurance contract ever offered. It consoli- 


dates 


INSURANCE . . : 
ENDOWMENT. ; 
INVESTMENT. : 
ANNUAL INCOME . 

No other Company offers this Policy. 


Apply only to Company’s nearest Agent for 
details. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
paid to its policy-holders 
in 1891, nearly 


$19,000,000. 





> >< 


The Mutual has ever been in the minds 


of the discriminating public 


“The Greatest of all the 
Companies.” 
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The Connecticut Mutual—— 








Life Insurance Co. 





Assets, $59,738 ,479.95. 


iN 
Increased its Assets, 


Surplus, $6,059,155 81. 


1891 


Increased its Surplus, 
Increased its Dividends to Policy-Holders, 


And invites attention to its economy of management, and the con- 


sequent low cost of insurance. 





JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President. 


EDWARD M, BUNCE, Secretary. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 





1845. 


PROTECTIONFAND ERO Elis 


1892 


= x = . jist—The Certainty of Protection toa Man’s Family in Pore of his Early Death ; anc 
!wO THINGS MOST DESIRABLE IN LIFE INSURANCE ARR: {ea The Certainty of Profit to himself if he Lives to Old Age, 


THESE ARE COMBINED IN THE “ NON-FORFEITING FREE TONTINE POLICIES” OF THE 


New York Life Insurance Company, 
346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Lite Insurance Agents and others are invited to apply for detailed explanations of these plans. 


COO MCP AN EU Ry eae eee, 


Cash Assets, over - - 
Surplus, New York Standard, over - 
Annual Income, over 





+ 


one STOCK isi. e/nasarars Famasictoretenuieh eters seintarisieaitinee eae ion wines omen $1,250,000 
Assets, Jan. 1s 1802 iso neseanaant nore ir ete re eae en 6,743,047 
Re-insurance Reserve aos cs quence yo aan ne eee EEE Ree eee 2,566,401 
Policy-holdersa’ Surplirs sis wae teats ee ae ea eee 2,552,340 
Surplus-over ‘alls: Sechiscar scat eee ek oe eae ee ate nine alate 3, 802,340 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Chicago, Iilinois. 
G. F. BISSELL, Manager. P. P,. HEYWOOD, Assistant Manager. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
BELDEN & COFRAN, Managers. - - ~- San Francisco. 


GENERAL AGENTS AND ADJUSTERS. 
Eastern and Middle States, - - JAS. AH. LEIGHTON. 
Southern States, - - THOMAS EGGLESTON. 


Ae feet in all prominent localities throughout the United States and 


GEO. L. CHASE, Pregident. P. OC. ROYCE, Secretary. 
THOMAS TURNBULL, Assistant Secretary. 


- $125,000,000 
: 15,000,000 
31,800,000 





Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ORGANIZED IN 1851. 
Assets, January 1. 1892. « h.%.cs bape inetd iswseaies oe sate eee $10,060,570 41 
| Surplusiat Four per-cent....5:. Goeks.rsueces secre octet teen aanenn 601,238 56 
| Surplus at Four and one-half per Cent..............cececccccececs 1,116,904 56 


Total Paid Policy-holders in Forty Years over 


| — $31,000,000 00 —— 


ACTIVE AND INTELLIGENT MEN WANTED AS AGENTS 


| with whom liberal contracts willbe made. Desirable territory now open. 
e new plans of the Company are brief, clear and liberal. Life and 
| Endowment Polices have endorsed upon them definite cash, loan, and 
| paid-up values, and in case of lapse, insurance is extended without action 
| on the part of the insured. 

The new Ten-Twenty Term Plan furnishes protection at a low price, 
| and grants valuable privileges in case a change is desired to some other 





form of insurance. 
J. B. BUNCE, Laker y ts HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
LAWRENCE, Secretary. 


' New York Office, 189 Buseteaes - HANFORD LINDSLEY, General Agent. 


Che Gaeckly 


Guderwriter : 


PONG NOURANCE NEWSPAPER. 





VoL. XLVII. 


Published every Saturday by The Underwriter Printing and Publishing 
Company. 

Subscription price: Five Dollars per annum in advance. 
ber, Ten Cents. 


All communications should be addressed THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 
58 William Street, New York, or 53 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Checks and Money Orders should be made payable to the order of THE 
WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 
H. R. HAYDEN, President. 
C. A. JENNEY, Vice-Pres’t and Treas’r. R. O. ALLEN, Secretary, 


Single Nura 





CoLONEL Youns«c still insists that the South Eastern Tariff 
Association has not exceeded its authority in promulgating 
rates in excepted cities, and we are assured by companies 
interested that he is right as he usually is and we are 
wrong. That being so we shall have to fall back upon our 
original statement in justification of the character the 
Colonel gives us, and that is that in our judgment the 
authority conferred upon the executive committee is a very 
dangerous one for any such association. That leaves the 
matter where we originally started it, as an expression of 
editorial opinion which may be taken for what it is worth, 
the source considered, etc. Wecan have no long standing 
difference with a paper like the Insurance Herald, which in 
one column considers us a trained journalist, and in another 
intimates that we are too good for this earth. 


THE past summer has been one of ‘‘ unavoidable delays,” 
at least in our business. In truth it is becoming more and 
more difficult to do business in these United States in 
summer, and a general vacation during the heated period 
would be a blessing to all of us. We intend another year 
that all the work of this office save the necessary one of 
publishing a paper, shall be out of the way before June 
beckons us all with her sunshine and flowers and blue skies 
and summer seas to take a vacation. This is an apology for 
the late appearance of *‘ Fire Insurance by States,” which 
has now been sent to all subscribers, and of which there are 
still a few copies en hand. The volume covers the returns 
for twelve years by states of fire insurance risks, premiums 
and losses paid, with percentages, and is without a question 
the most complete presentation of fire underwriting statistics 
ever published. In previous volumes the losses reported 
were in many cases lossesincurred. In this volume we have 
given losses paid instead, and the returns for ten years have 
been corrected from the census returns. No fire insurance 
office is a well regulated one that has not in it a copy of Fire 
Insurance by States. 


Our readers in the eastern states will be interested in 
the letter which we publish to-day from San Francisco, re- 
garding the Schwabacher loss at Seattle. The action of 
the companies which have settled their shares of the loss, 
without consultation with the committee has caused, ap- 
parently and naturally, considerable feeling. Doubtless 
there are two sides to this question as there are to almost 
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every question where there is a disagreement, but the settle- 
ment without an adjustment seems rather precipitate, and 
the stipulation which this correspondent alleges was entered 
into by the companies which settled cannot be justified by 
any of the canons of fair play. Having abandoned their 
allies they should at least be prepared to abide by their own 
election. They are now in the position of camp followers, 
prepared to accept all that the others are fighting for, but 
declining to do any of the fighting. There is another aspect 
of the case, though, that is of a still more grave character. 
The policy requirements regarding the storage of explosives 
are, if strictly enforced, a protection to all surrounding 
property as well as to the risk covered. Hither they should 
be abandoned or they should be enforced impartially, and 
we all know that it is becoming altogether too common a 
practice for insurers to disregard them, relying upon the 
disinclination of companies to contest losses. If the facts 
are as stated in this communication the Schwabacker fire 
presented an unusually good opportunity to insist upon the 
extreme penalty for the violation of the terms of the policies. 





Iv is said of the professor of political economy in one of 
our institutions of learning, that being asked to give some 
of the arguments against free trade and in favor of protec- 
tion, he replied that he would be glad to do so, but that 
there were no such arguments. The fire underwriter who 
should be asked to argue against co-insurance would, we 
imagine, find himself in a similar predicament and with 
much more reason, because while there may be many 
reasons for the advocacy of protection in trade, there can 
be no reason why a tax paid for the protection of owners 
of insured property should be levied unequally upon those 
seeking such protection. Mr. Beddall, in his paper read 
this week at Chicago, puts the case for co-insurance in a 
very clear light, advises his hearers that tbere has never 
been a better opportunity for returning to the old ways, 
and admonishes them that in the enforcement of the co- 
insurance clause great care will have to be taken in the 
adjustment of rates on first-class risks which have hereto- 
fore carried very small amounts of insurance. He believes 
that a readjustment of rates with the application of co-insur- 
ance will obviate the necessity for any great advance in 
rates, but our belief is that in this matter he takes too rosy 
a view of the effects of a general application of the clause. 
The demoralization in rates is too deep seated to be eradi- 
cated easily, and unless companies are prepared to go on for 
two or three years sinking surplus there will have to be a 
very general increase, especially in those excepted cities 
where competition and brokers have had full sway. We 
believe that the business of fire insurance in the United 
States has never been in a more promising condition than it 
is to-day, and that with the adoption generally of the co- 
insurance clause and schedule. ratings, underwriters can 
reasonably hope for all the prosperity that they deserve, 
and that will be limited, as Mr. Beddall says, to ‘‘ the loss 
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cost plus the reasonable expenses of conducting the business 
and a fair return on the capital employed.” 


WE find the following paragraph in a recent issue of the 
Louisville Insurance Herald : 

Our esteemed contemporary, THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER, if it adheres 
to its resolntion not to print the news about the Western Union 
meetings, because the meetings are held in secret and reporters are 
not invited to be present, will fit itself for a place in heaven, but will 
unfit itself as a newspaper. We are under the impression that there 
are other interests involved in these Union meetings than those of 
the members present. The interests of insurance generally and its 
proper and correct practices are involved, and the agents of the com- 
panies have also aright to the news. The secret meetings of the ‘* Union’’ 
are absurd, and do much to maintain the prejudice against insurance 
corporations. The ‘‘ Union’? does not make any better legislation or en- 
forceit any more rigorously or promptly'than the South Eastern Tariff Asso- 
ciation, the meetings of which are open to the public. The ‘‘ Union’”’ meetings 
are like lodge meetings of the Independent Order of Numbered Saints, but 
the news gets out all the same. We believe our esteemed contemporary is 
wrong also in assuming that the reporters who obtain the news of these 
meetings do so by eavesdropping. If THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER pub- 
lished only such news as ‘‘ gentlemen meeting together” on the business 
discussed in the presence of reporters and under oath as to its truth, it 
would bea very dull paper instead of a very lively one, as it is. We can 
quote many items in its colums which “gentlemen” interested do not 
authorize or want to be published. 

We suppose that the converse of this proposition is 
equally true, that the journalist who fits himself for. the 
publication of a newspaper will unfit himself for heaven. 
We have never yet believed that publishing a newspaper 
was a disgraceful occupation, and we believe that THE 
WEEKLY UNDERWRITER has never been accused of back- 
wardness as a newspaper, although it has not been run as 
a key-hole organ. We entirely agree with the Herald that 
the secret meetings of the Union are absurd, and that the 
South Eastern Tariff Association is a much better model to 
build upon, even to the weekly confessions of the executive 
committee which appear in the columns of the Herald, and 
which are not the least interesting things init. The truth is 
that northern underwriters are much given to the ostrich 
policy, which seems to us to be a mistake. They are afraid 
some one will get hold of and print something that may 
prejudice them before the public. They forget that, save in 
a vague and general way, the public knows and cares very 
little about them. A meeting of the Western Union would 
not attract half the attention that would be given to a cock 
or dog fight, or the latest society scandal. To have their 
meetings open and reported in the insurance journals would 
surely result in putting before the agents and others en- 
gaged in the business the news that they ought to have to 
enable them to fairly represent it to the public. It has al- 
ways been an inexplicable thing to us that there is so little 
desire on the part of companies and department managers, 
to keep in touch with their immediate representatives, the 
local agents. About half a dozen companies do it, in their 
own way, but the rest seem to consider any information 
given to a local agent as something too terrible to contem- 
plate. While deprecating these to us antiquated and unfor- 
tunate facts, we do not wish to set them right, or to attempt 
to do so, by invading private meetings and throwing the win- 
dows and doors open. The underwriters will learn better in 
time and we can wait for the news until that time. And in 
the weary interval if we could only trust the oracle, it 
would be so pleasant to know that while the procession that 
is passing us, headed by the Herald, is bound to the lower 
regions, we are fitting ourselves for a brighter and happier 


sphere. Because if publishing a newspaper means hell, the 
Herald will get there. 





Definitive Analysis of Life Insurance Returns, 


4 piss above is the title of a book recently published by the 

Spectator Company, or rather part of the title, the 
rest being ‘‘a compendium and digest of the figures of 
twenty-six companies, compiled from the official Massachu- 
setts reports, by Benjamin F. Brown.” Mr. Brown, we 
understand has proprietary rights in the book, and he asks 
us to review it, and it gives us much pleasure to do so. This 
is the fifth year of the publication of this book, and the pub- 
lishers say in their announcement that it is not the work of a 
professional ‘‘statistics twister” but the ‘‘ dissecting knife 
is put into the statements of all companies and their true 
inwardness laid bare, that policy-holders and the public 
may know the actual facts regarding the institutions in 
which they are asked to place their confidence.” 

We have no doubt that th2 author believes all this, and 
certainly every one will admit that a book which will bear 
out this sounding manifesto is one which should have a 
wide circulation and attentive perusal. 

The compilation covers a period of ten years and consists 
of four tables, A, B, C and D, with supplemental tables con- 
taining the aggregates of these. The tables, so far as we 
have examined them, and so far as they are a compilation 
from the Massachusetts reports are correct, and may be 
found very useful for reference. The ratios and deductions 
from them are, many of them, useless, and some of them 
misleading and mischievous. 

Table A, begins with ‘‘ new business written,” and the 
amount ‘not taken,” with a column showing the pereent- 
age of the latter to the former. In the column of new 
business written are inciuded old policies revived and addi- 
tions by dividends, neither of which are new insurances, 
and neither of which should be used in figuring the percent- 
age cf ‘“‘not taken” policies. This error vitiates the next 
column which is deducted from the first two, ‘‘net new 
assurance.” The rest of the figures and percentages in 
table A, are both curious and harmless so far as any com- 
parisons between companies may be drawn from them. 

There is no fault to be found with table B, which is called 
a ‘financial exhibit.” Its percentages of ‘‘interest bearing 
assets to reserve,” ‘‘reserve per thousand dollars assured,” 
‘‘assets to liabilities,” and ‘‘ratio of increase in assets,” 
may be agreeable to the curious, but nothing could well be 
more useless so far as ‘‘laying bare” anything of value in 
regard to the companies. 

Table C, is a very different affair, and it is here that we 
begin to hear the buzzing of the bee that has apparently got 
into the author's bonnet. The premium receipts have their 
average to each thousand dollars figured, and the total in- 
come is figured in the same way. The Connecticut Mutual, 
judging from its premiums of $29.90 per thousand, must be 
composed of very yvung lives, while the Equitable has a 
premium rate of $39.50. When it comes to total income, 
however, the Connecticut company has $49.30 to cach 
thousand, and the Equitable has but $48.60. Of what use 
these percentages can be to any human being we are unable 
to guess, unless it be for the purpose of puzzling one’s brains 
over the reasons why they are what they are, which reasons 
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will be found to have very little relation to the management 
of the two companies. 

In the same table, when he comes to disbursements Mr. 
Brown becomes mischievous. For example what relation 
has death claims paid to the amount insured without regard 
to the duration of the insurance? To the death claims paid 
are added the total expenses, taxes and stock dividends, and 
the whole represent, in Mr. Brown’s judgment the ‘' natural 
cost of insurance,” which in the Equitable is $20, in the 
Mutual Life $23, and in the Connecticut Mutual $26.10, for 
each thousand dollars. We have seen this sort of figuring 
in the literature of co-operative companies, but have never 
before seen it put forth by a respectable publishing house as 
revealing the true inwardness of company management. 
Following this astonishing ‘‘cost of assurance” are two 
more foolish percentages. 

That, however, does not finish table C, which is continued 
on alternate pages. The death claims amount to $342,167,- 
673. On following page are other payments to policy-hold- 
ers, consisting of endowments, annuities, cash surrender 
values and dividends, aggregating $330,311,988. Some of 
the expense might be put upon that and some upon the care 
of assets amounting to eight hundred millions. Table C is 
summed up by presenting the total payments to policy- 
holders the total outgo of all kinds, and the latter subtracted 
from the total income leaves ‘‘ balance of income remaining 
for investment,” which is another of Mr. Brown’s famous 
deductions and is followed by the percentage of this balance 
to the total income. We naturally look to Mr. Brown’s text 
for an explanation of the significance of this summation, 
but find none. The inference which we presume the ordin- 
ary reader would draw from it, would be that the company 
which saved the greatest percentage of its income for in- 
vestment was the cheapest company to insure in. [If it is 
not intended to mean comparative economy what is it for? 
But then what are we to say of the intelligence of aman 
who compares, in this point, the Aitna, which does a large 
term business with small accumulations, the Connecticut 
Mutual, which has for years paid its policy-holders more 
than its entire premium receipts, the Provident Savings 
whose business is nearly all done with the very slightest 
accumulation possible, and the tontine companies which pay 
no dividends for from ten to twenty years. 

It is table D, however, which most excites the pride of 
the author, and which will most excite the wonder of the 
reader. What we have to say of it will be brief, and we 
shall preface it with what the author himself says : 


Table D, ‘‘Annual Net Profits.” This exhibit, as revealing the net 
profitable outcome of the transactions of each year, thus reflecting inci- 
dentally the degree of judgment, soundness and prudence exercised in 
matters of management, is, doubtless, on the whole the most important 
and instructive of the series. The table is replete with interest and may be 
studied profitably by responsible officials, even, as well as all others identi- 
fied with the institution in whatever capacity, who desire to know the 
merits of their own particular company. Its central feature consists in 
the separate and distinct showing given of purely life inswrance profits (In 
surance Profits Proper)—the final test of economy and good management 
in fact—apart from incidental gain or loss from investments to which 
allusion has already been made, the same being in a large part apparent 
only, i. e., representing, simply, unrealized appreciation or depreciation in 
market values on the last day of the year. By the elimination of this un- 
certain element from the gross profits each company receives full credit 
for its legitimate earnings or dividend fund proper; while the extent to 
which its surpius has been swelled or diminished in any year from causes 
beyond the control of the management. and for which, therefore, it should 
receive neither credit nor blame, is made apparant in a showing of special 
interest under the heading, ‘‘Gain or Loss by Investments.”’ A glance at the 


figures of the three leading companies, for instance, in this column, will 
demonstrate the relevancy and pertinence of such a showing in more senses 
than one. The ‘Interest Exhibit,” with its fluctuating rates from year to 
year, presents, also, a record worthy of special attention, if only for 
its direct bearing upon the mooted question of raising the reserve 
standard. '. 

The ratio giving relative expression to the ‘‘net profits of assurance ”’ 
(original in this work) is computed upon the only basis by which a fair 
comparison of annual results in the’ individual company is attainable—viz., 
the mean net value of the aggregation of policies in force. Its utility con- 
sists in the accurate relative showing it affords of the fluctuation in the net 
profits of the business as affected from year to year by varying rates of in- 
terest, mortality and expenditure. (See Manhattan, Mutual, New England, 
in illustration.) While thus affording a kind of barometrical index, as it 
were, of comparative annual results in the individual company it should be 
stated that this ratio is not fairly adapted for such comparison as between 
companies; notably, for one thing if no other, by reason of the earnings of 
interest-bearing surplus, a factor which varies greatly in different com- 
panies, as a glance at the ratios in table B will show. 

The explanation is not as full as we could wish, in fact 
is no explanation of table D at all, but a eulogy of it. The 
table itself begins with the ‘‘total annual earnings,” but 
omits all incidental profit and loss items, the author not 
considering an investment that returns profit any evidence 
of good management, nor one that returns loss, evidence of 
bad management. It is really interest and rent earnings, 
and a certain portion of this is set aside to add to reserve. 

This portion is arrived at by dividing the mean premium 
reserve by 1.02, multiplied by .04. This is a part of a very 
good formula, but is incomplete and gives, probably in all 
cases, too small an amount to add to reserve, and in many 
cases very much too small an amount. The incorrectness 
of this ‘‘estimated” addition to reserve vitiates all the 
succeeding amounts and ratios. 

We do not understand how Mr. Brown gets his ‘‘ mortu- 
ary and expense savings, lapse gains, etc.,” nor the ‘‘ap- 
preciation or depreciation of securities including actual 
profit or loss on sales.” So far we have been unable to get 
any such figures from the Massachusetts reports. We do 
not say that the figures are not there, but if they are they 
have been very deftly hidden. Searching for them, how- 
ever, reveals some other mathematical curiosities. For 
example, one company which has twelve per cent. of its 
assets in real estate, reports among its expenditures, ‘‘ ex- 
penses of real estate,” amounting in the ten years to some- 
thing near, a million and three-quarters of dollars. This is 
deducted from the figures of gain or loss on investments, 
making a deficiency in this item for several years. An- 
other company with twenty-three per cent. of its assets in 
real estate reports no expense for care of real estate. ; 

The recent convention of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters had presented to it a resolution condemning 
the use of ratios in life insurance. The resolution was re- 
ferred to the executive committee and will come up, we 
presume, as unfinished business next year. We advise the 
members of the executive committee to purchase and care- 
fully study ‘‘Brown’s Definitive Analysis of Life Insurance 
Returns,” and having done so if they do not report unani- 
mously in favor of the adoption of the resolution, all that 
we can hope is that the ratio fiend will pursue them for the 
balance of their natural lives. 

As for Mr. Brown’s book, it is a labor of love, and long 
may it wave, as an object lesson in the uselessness of ratios. 
It is worse than other like attempts only because there is 
more of it, and that is a fault that has a tendency to mend 
itself because its ponderosity helps its obscurity. We have 
endeavored in these few lines to rescue it from oblivion, 
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that our readers may see how easy it is to let ratios and 
percentages get away with common sense, and avoid them 
accordingly. 





facts and Ppinions. 








Tux following is a revised report of the remarks of Col. 
Thomas Peters of Atlanta, at the meeting on Friday of last 
week, of the National Association of Life Underwriters. He 
said : 


Mr. President, I desire to present to this association the invitation I have 
in my band, from the life managers of Atlanta, Ga., asking that this associa- 
tion select that city for its next meeting; and I would state that while this 
invitation is for your next meeting, the action was taken in the boundless- 
ness of their desire, and without knowledge of pre-determination for an- 
other city. Some of you have never been to our cit—(a voice, sorrowfully, 
“Some of us have.’’ Mr. Peters—‘’ Yes, but you came without invitation, 
and now we bid you cordial welcome.”) Gentlemen, it is strange and sad, 
but we live in a state that will not permit the organization of an association 
like this. Itia against law for us to organize, and this paper comes like a 
cry from Macedonia, ‘‘come and help us.” We wish you would come, and 
as the gentleman remarked a while ago, let us get close to you. The gen- 
tleman from Cincinnati says that this association has grown a decade in the 
past year, but in no sense has it grown more than in the presence in this 
congress of ‘rebel brigadiers.”’ (Applause.) Last year our friend from 
the Carolinas was the only southern member, but now the star of Georgia 
is the only one missing from the galaxy of southern states, and we come as 
asolid south to present Atlanta as the proper place for your meeting. 
(Applause.) I have here the concurrence of the association of the Caro- 
linas, that of Tennessee and Alabama, and of Louisiana. Now, gentlemen, 
if this is indeed a national association, we do not expect that you arrange 
your meetings back and forth as between the eastand the west, but come 
south where good solid work may be done. We are 1,100 feet above the 
sea, and never quarantine against disease in any form, as we are not liable 
to infection, therefore, come and bring all with you and they will be 
welcome. We may not feast you as our New York friends will, but we 
will give you a good old-fashioned barbecue and will treat you as well as 
we know how. We have no Hast river nor no North river on which to give 
you a delightful sail, but we will show you battle-fields turned to ways of 
peace and prosperity, and a desolated city turned to the ‘‘ Chicago of the 


South.” (Applause.) A voice—‘*I am in favor of another march through 
Georgia.” Mr. Peters—'‘The march takes only twenty hours uow, my 
friend.’”’? (Applause.) I do not expect that the next meeting shall be held 


in Atlanta, but 1 am putting Atlanta in line for ’94. 


Tue Life and Reserve Association of Buffalo, is an assess- 
ment concern with 5,000 members in New York, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. Deputy-Superintendent Shannon has just 
completed an examination upon which the department asks 
for the appointment of a receiver. He says: 


The members holding life certificates have never contributed one cent 
toward the reserve fund, this fund being entirely composed of contributions 
by mémbers holding reserve certificates, under a contract that such re- 
serve fund should be held and invested exclusively for their benefit. If, 
therefore, any portion ef the reserve fund has been diverted to any other 
use or purpose, the members of the reserve class are thereby defrauded to 
the extent of the amount so diverted. It could not properly be used for 
the payment of death claims because the members have paid separate and 
full assessments for that purpose. The use of any portion of the reserve 
fund for the payment of the running expenses of the association is even a 
more flagrant violation of the constitution than the payment of death 
losses therefrom, and is unjustifiable on any grounds. I find that the total 
cash received on reserve fund account from the commencement of busi- 
ness in 1883, up to June 11, 1892, less interest applied on assessments was 
$211,061.66, and this amount, under the constitution, should now be in the 
possession of the association, securely invested for the benefit of the mem- 
bers holding reserve certificates. I find, however, that the amount actually 
on hand is only $149,845. It seems clear to me that the funds held in trust 
by this association have been unwarrantably misapplied and misappropri- 
ated, owing, as l believe, to mismanagement and extravagance. 


In the court of common pleas, Philadelphia, last week, 
Judge Thayer delivered an opinion in the case of Mrs. M. 


Theresa Reigel, against the American Life insurance com- 
pany. The plaintiff’s husband, Jacob R. Reigel, teok a 
policy for $6,000 upon the life of Henry G. Leisenring to se- 
cure him fora debt. Subsequently Leisenring left Philadel- 
phia and totally disappeared. Mr. Reigel, during h's life- 
time, continued to pay the premiums on the policy, and, after 
his death, his wife also paid them. Finally Mrs. Reigel got 
tired of this and exchanged the policy for a paid-up policy 
for $2,500. She subsequently learned that Leisenring had 
died in Taxes a few days before the policy had been ex- 
changed. She therefore sued the company to recover the 
amount of the original policy. The bill in equity was re- 
ferred to a master, who in due time filed his report. Judge 
Thayer dealt at length with this report, and finally set it 
aside and ordered that Mrs. Reigel’s bill be dismissed with 
costs, the last article deciding that she must abide by the 
contract made in good faith by both parties, neither being 
aware at the time that the insured was alive. 


SomME of the swindled members of the Order of the Iron 
Hall are further deluding themselves by making an effort to 
reorganize and continue the concern, and a committee of 
members at Indianapolis has made a report favoring reorgan- 
ization, which concludes as follows : 


Whether the present legal complications in which the order has found its 
affairs, without the wishes of the order at large having been considered, 
will be disposed of and all moneys and other securities turned over to the 
newly-elected officers or not, is a question to be decided by the courts and 
cannot be anticipated by your committee, 

In any event, however, it is intended that the Iron Hall shall exist; shall 
be conducted on correct business principles, that no false representation 
shall be made for the purpose of securing members, and that its future 
shall be one of honor and glory,and byits acts commend itself to all 
rational and candid-thinking business people. ’ 


THE annual report of Fire Marshal Whitcomb, of Boston, 
submitted tothe mayor last Monday, states that during the 
year ending May 1, 1892, 1,237 alarms for fire were given, 318 
of which were neédless or false, leaving 919 alarms for actual 
fires, an increase of 179 over last year. There were 919 fires, 
entailing a loss of $1,467,306, against 740 fires, which did a 
damage of $970,443 the preceding year, and the average loss 
per fire increased from $1,800 to $1,600. The fire marshal 
notes that the number of proven incendiary fires was the 
smallest in five years, and that the amount of loss caused by 
Russian and Polish fires has decreased from $65,000 three 
years ago to $50,000 last year and $20,000 this year, in the face 
of a large increase in the total fire loss of the city. 


DELEGATES from eighteen lodges of the Helping Hand as- 
sessment endowment concern met at Lynn, Mass., on Wed- 
nesday to protest against the attempt of the officers to wind 
it up without consulting the members. It was charged that 
the benefit fund has been so handled that neither its amount 
nor whereabouts is known; also that the fifty per cent. sup- 
posed to have been deposited with the state treasurer has not 
been so deposited ; furthermore, that a special assessment—no. 
34, realizing $9,000—was drawn from the membership, and the 
expenditure of $4,000 of it not accounted for ; also that $2,000 
was placed in the hands of an attorney to use at his discretion 
in legislative proceedings. 


AT the regular meeting of the New England Insurance 
Exchange last Saturday a special committee appointed for 
the purpose, reported a form of short rate table which was 
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ordered printed, and laid over for two weeks. The special 
committee of Maine chairman reported that the twenty-five 
per cent. advance on unprotected risks should apply to all 
canning factories in that state, and that policies written since 
April 16, 1892, without that advance should be canceled. 
The report was accepted and adopted. Attention was called 
te alleged violation of rates in writing dwellings at Nan- 
tucket, Mass., and also on tobacco risks at Northampton, 
Mass. 


THE first regular dinner of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Eastern New York was held at Hotel Kenmore, Albany, 
on last Tuesday evening. Owing to the illness of D. L. Board- 
man, president of the association, Vice-President W. H. Has- 
kell acted as president. About fifty were present as invited 
guests and members, and speeches were made by President 
Tillinghast of the national association, Commissioner Mer- 
rill of Massachusetts, Col. C. M. Ransom, President Haskell 
of the New York association, and Messrs. Bowles of New 
Orleans, Plympton of Boston, Lunger of Newark and Col. 
Cantine, who spoke the ‘‘ good night.”’ 


Out of the fifty-seven companies interested in the Schwa- 
bacher Bros, loss at Seattle, Wash., fourteen have paid, and 
the remainder, it is said, will resist. The companies which 
have paid are as follows: Manchester, Caledonian, tna, 
American of Newark, Guardian, Sun Fire, Commercial Union, 
Hamburg-Magdeburg, Hartford Fire, National Fire of Hart- 
ford, People’s of Manchester, N H., Imperial, Orient, and 
Western of Toronto. See letter from a San Francisco corres- 
pondent. 





THE Louisville Germania of Louisville, Ky., re-insured its 
business in the Phenix of Brooklyn on Monday, and the 
company will be wound up, the stockholders receiving $130 
per share of their stock. The business has recently been al- 
most wholly local in its character, ‘‘ Poor rates” is the ex- 
cuse for retirement. The Lovisville Germania is the twenty- 
third joint stock fire insurance company to retire in the first 
nine months of 1892. 


THE members of the Universal Mercantile Schedule coir- 
mittee are very anxious to receive, through Chairman Moore, 
suggestions as to changes that are necessary in the frame 
schedule, and they express the hope that rating experts, com- 
pact managers and special agents generally, will apply the 
frame schedule and advise the committee of changes that 
ought to be made to perfect the same. 


THE Surveyor is a new weekly insurance paper published 
from 150 Broadway, New York, by A. G. Hall. We do not 
know that there is a frantic desire for a new insurance 
paper in New York or any where else in the world, but we 
presume the Surveyor is here to find out. It makes a good 
start, for it is well written, has opinions of its own, and a 
long nose for local news. 


THE attempt made at Baltimore to resurrect the Iron Hall 
and continue it on new lines, excites the derision of its mor- 
tal foe the Massachusetts insurance commissioner. It cannot 
be given a new lease of life, says Major Merrill. Those who 
have money in the order must not expect to receive any of it 


soon. It may take five years before a final settlement can Le 
affected. 


A REPORT published by the States that the Commercial 
Fire of Montgomery, Ala., had re-insured its risks in the State 
Investment of San Francisco was incorrect. Only the Arkan- 
sas, Texas and Indian Territory business was re-insured by the 
California company. 





THE Palatine of Manchester, Eng., will begin active busi- 
ness in the Southern states by January 1. Assistant Manager 
Janvier is now engaged in arranging for agencies in the terri- 
tory to be occupied. 


‘THE suit involving the legality of the salary voted by the 
trustees of the New York Life to Mr. Beers on his retirement 
will come up during the October term of the New York 
supreme court. 





THE Providence-Washington having joined the Providence 
local board that body has been reorganized, and hereafter the 
number of local agencies and brokers will be restricted. 








ersonals. 





AGENCY APPOINTMENTS, 


Atlas of London: Adojiph Loeb, Son & Co., agents for Chicago and Cook 
county, transferred from H. J. Straight & Co. 


Equitable Life: John Bellamy, Boston, Mass. 


First National Fire of Worcester: (re-entered New York) T. Y. Brown 
agent for the metropolitan district. 


Guardian of London: Charles M. Vogel, special agent for Kansas and 
Nebraska. 


Metropolitan Life: C, L. May, Nashville, Tenn., superintendent. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life: Walter H. Farnham, Andover, Mass.; George 
E, Cobb, Cambridge, Mass. 


Travelers: W. B. Humphrey of London, Neb., special agent for Kansas and 
Nebraska; G. A. Browning. general agent for Virginia, West Virginia 
and South Carolina, with headquarters at Richmond. : 





Mr. William M. Richards, president of the Fidelity and Casualty Company 
of New York, died suddenly of heart disease on the annex boat from 
Jersey City to Brooklyn Wednesday evening, He was seventy-four 
years old. Mr. Richards was a New York wholesale drygoods merchant 
many years andaccumulated a large fortune. He was one of the organ- 
izers of the Fidelity and Casualty twelve years ago andits president from 
the beginning. He was a director of the Continental insurance company 
and interested as officer or director in‘a number of the charitable, busi- 
ness and art institutions of New York and Brooklyn. <A wife, son and 
nine daughters survive him, 


Mr. Alexander Munkittrick, Sr., who established the business of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society in Great Britain in 1869 has just died at 
Kensington, England, aged eighty-three years. He ad hee pn the com- 
pany in the United Kingdom until 1881, when he retired on a pension 
with the title of honorary director. His son and namesake who suc- 
ceeded him is stillin command. Mr. Munkittrick was an American and 
was a fire underwriter previous to his going abroad. 


Mr. Henry W. Gray, Jr., of Louisville whose has been special agent of the 
American Fire of Philadelphia, has been appointed secretary of the new 
Columbian Fire insurance company of Louisville. The other officers of 
the company are W. P. D. Brush, president; I. M. Zanone, vice-presi- 
dent; A. W. Hart, general manager, 


Mr. E. T. Campbell, resident secretary of the North British and Mercantile 
at Kansas City, has received the appointment of general agent made 
vacant some weeks ago by the resignation of Mr. Wass, and will have 
his headquarters at the New York office of the company, 


Mr, James J. Corbett, the eminent slugger was once a policy clerk of the 
Angilo-Nevada, we are informed by the Louisville Insurance Herald 
which adds; ** Not all policy clerks can equal Mr. Corbett, but they can 
try.” 


Ex-State Auditor Swigert of Illinois will, itis reported, be at the head of 
one of the projected fire insurance companies of Chicago, should it 
materialize. 
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Tonununications, 





The Schwabacher Loss at Seattle. 





To THE EDITOR OF THRE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER: 


Some accounts of the Schwabacher Bros’. loss at Seattle 
have appeared in the insurance press, but they have been 
meagre and unsatisfactory. It is not improbable that the 
managers of many of the companies interested in the loss 
have never been fully informed of all the facts which confirm 
the reported violations of the policy conditions. In Seattle, 
however, it is common talk that the policy clauses governing 
the storage of powder and other explosives were grossly vio- 
lated, and that the loss at the fire was greatly augmented by 
several explosions. 

There can be no doubt that all of the $318,500 insurance 
was vitiated by the storage of explosives in large quantities. 
Were the companies to refuse to pay a dollar of theinsurance, 
both law and equity would support the refusal. The facts in 
this important case, stated as briefly as clearness and com- 
pleteness will allow, are as follows: 

On June 27 last, about ten minutes past six o’clock in the 
evening, an explosion occurred in the basement of the ware- 
house of the Schwabacher Bros. Incorporated Co., and a vol- 
ume of smoke burst through the elevator opening. The fire 
department was promptly on hand and worked hard. Two 
hours after the fire broke out the building, a four story brick, 
54x108, was a mass of ruins. There were several explosions. 
The local papers, next morning, contained such headlines as 
these: ‘‘Giant Powder Explodes,’ ‘‘ Big Explosion, with 
Danger to Life.” The Post-Intelligencer said : ‘‘ At precisely 
eight o’clock there was a tremendous explosion, which shook 
every building in Pioneer Place. The panic-stricken crowd 
fell back, the firemen were thrown down, and from the burn- 
ing building came a shower of red debris.”’ 

At the subsequent investigation by the adjusters the evi- 
dence of the storage of giant powder and dynamite in large 
quantities may be fairly regarded as conclusive. The big ex- 

.plosion at eight o’clock was evidently the work of blasting 
powder. It shattered windows, caved in the third and fourth 
floors of the burning building, racked the front wall, and was 
felt at Port? Blakeley, seven miles away. Before the explo- 
sion the firemen were warned by employes of the firm of the 
storage of large quantities of powder in the building. One 
employe designated to the chief engineer the exact locality 
where the powder was stored. The fire chief thereupon di- 
rected the fire boat men to throw two large streams of salt 
water upon this spot. For six hours these streams were kept 
playing on this corner of the building. On the following day 
members of the fire department carefully lowered to the 
street, with ropes, thirteen cases marked ‘‘ Champion, fifty 
pounds,’’ wrapped in gunny sacks and taken from a galvan- 
ized iron chest on the second floor. Further evidence leads to 
the conclusion that at the time of the fire there were stored on 
the premises of the insured over 600 pounds of low grade dyna- 
mite powder, about 100 pounds of gunpowder, several thousand 
giant caps, and thousands of rifle and gun cartridges. 

These are the fatts. The legal aspects of the case were 
duly considered by an able attorney who makes a specialty of 
insurance law, and who was present at the examination of 
witnesses. The attorney advises that the policies were 
avoided by the violation of the conditions regulating the 
storage of powder. 

Summed up, the case is this: The fire started with an ex- 


plosion. The loss was greatly augmented by a tremendous 
explosion. There was a large quantity of powder and other 
explosives stored in the building. Such storage was pro- 
hibited by the policies. The insured firm, according to the 
explicit wording of the contract, and in the opinion of an ex- 
perienced attorney, has no legal claim on theinsurers. There 
can be no question as to the duty of the insurers in the prem- 
ises, whatever may be thought of their individual interests or 
expectations. 

The adjusters declined to ascertain values, except by stipu- 
lation against waiver. The insured would not consent to 
such stipulation. The adjusters then returned to San Fran- 
cisco, and the matter was placed before the companies in in- 
terest by the advisory committee. It was decided to await 
further action by the insured. Proofs of loss were furnished, 
and the insured offered to discount the same five per cent. 
Several of the fifty-six companies interested immediately ac- 
cepted this offer, without verification of the proofs, and with- 
out notice to the advisory committee. The conduct of these 
companies was certainly lacking in dignity. The insured’s 
alternative was a total claim if the discount offer were not 
accepted on or before a given day. The companies which 
“fell down,’ however, stipulated that in the event of a more 
favorable settlement by the contesting companies, they, the 
weak-kneed, should have the benefit of such settlement. This 
proviso indicates that the companies which have paid were 
by no means certain that they were legally bound to pay the 
Sehwabacher claim. But, without contributing to the ex- 
penses of the litigation or sharing in any possible odium or 
loss of business, they are willing to profit by the manly spirit 
of competitors who believe that the vital conditions of the 
insurance contract should be enforced. 

The deserting fourteen companies may be fairly charged 
with sacrificing principle to a greed for business. Their 
course is indefensibie. It is a mischievous example which 
must encourage exorbitant and dishonest claims and the 
contemptuous violations of conditions believed to be essential 
to the safety of cities and the profit of fire underwriting. Per- 
haps this declaration should be qualified. The encourage- 
ment of this bad example may extend no farther than to 
wealthy and influential policy-holders. For who would be- 
lieve that there would have been any settlement of a similar 
loss, with grossly violated conditions of the policy, if such 
loss were incurred by a person or firm, poor and without in- 
fluence in business circles. 

It is folly to talk of any waiver of the powder clause, and 
greater folly to assume that the deduction of five per cent. (if 
there was an actual deduction from the actual loss) was a 
‘sufficient penalty”? for breaking an important policy con- 
dition and jeoparding all Seattle. The companies owe every 
dollar of their loss or they don’t owe a cent. If they feel like 
making any concession, on the ground that while the loss was 
greatly increased by the explosion of large quantities of blast- 
ing powder, it may not have been caused by a powder explo- 
sion, let such concessions carry with it a real penalty com- 
mensurate with the danger to adjoining property and to all 
Seattle, and bearing some correspondence to the loss directly 
caused by the storage and explosion of hundreds of pounds 
of blasting powder. 

The companies should stand together in this matter, and 
in a court of last resort ascertain their legal obligations. The 
companies can never have a better test case. If an essential 
condition like this of powder storage cannot be enforced in 
this notorious instance of its violation, from defect of law, or 
lack of evidence, or alleged want of equity, every policy con- 
dition may as well be abolished. 

Was there ever a better opportunity to make an impres- 
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sive example by standing up for the spirit as well as the letter 
of the contract ? Public sympathy will be with us, for life as 
well as the security of a whole city was endangered by the 
prohibited storage of large quantities of explosives in the midst 
of business blocks and hotels. 

The opportunity is only equaled by the need of the exam- 
ple. Fire underwriting is at ‘‘bed-rock’’ in the United 
States. The unchecked violation of important policy condi- 
tions by a few firms, perhaps by a single mercantile house, 
may start or augment fires which will turn a small annual 
profit into a positive loss, and hasten or compel the retire- 


of many strong companies. 
UNDERWRITER. 


SAN FRANCISCO, September 20, 1892. 
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The Underwriters Association of the Northwest—Proceedings 
of the Twenty-Third Annual Meeting. 





The twenty-third annual meeting of the Fire Under- 
writers Association of the Northwest began at the Grand 
Pacific Hotel, Chicago, on Tuesday, September 27, and con- 
tinued the following day. 

The proceedings on Tuesday began at 10:45 o’clock A. M., 
when President H. P. Gray ealled the meeting to order. 

The seeretary reported the names of thirty applicants for 
membership and they were duly elected. The secretary’s 
report showed the membership of the association to be 339 
active, eight honorary and one associate, making 348 in all. 

_ The treasurer reported the receipts of the year $1,794 and 
the disbursements $1,414. 


PRESIDENT GRAY’S ADDRESS. 


The president then addressed the association as follows: 


GENTLEMEN: The meagre command of language of 
which I am possessed fails me utterly iu the expression of my 
feelings of pride and pleasure at having the honor and privi- 
lege of welcoming you, our invited guests, and members of 
the press to this the twenty-third annual meeting of our 
association—an association whose meinbership, whose influ- 
ence, aud the records of whose proceedings are equaled by 
few and excelled by none in the world, and of asking you to 
accept the usual courtesies of the floor for participation in 
our work and discussions. 


After a feeling allusion to the members of the association 
who had died since the last annual meeting, the president 
continued : 


Following in the steps of so illustrious a predecessor as I 
do, who delivered you an address so replete with historical, 
statistical and practical information, I can necessarily say 
but little of interest to you. Since our last meeting we have 
seen the close of one of the most disastrous years in the his- 
tory of our business, and passed the first six months of an- 
other year that bids fair to be its equal. We have seen the 
retirement of some sixty companies by reinsurance and one 
out-and-out failure. This brings me to a subject which I 
approach with timidity (and I ask that I be exonerated from 
any suspicion of personality or criticism of my superiors in 
my remarks), that of re-insurance of failing and retiring 
companies. 

I know I speak the sentiments of ninety per cent. of the 
local and special agents, and very many of the general agents, 
when I say that this practice has grown in our business to be 
like the opening of a perfect “ Pandora’s box of evils.” It has 
attracted to our business, in the last decade, a nest of para- 
sites and charlatans whose manner of conducting any other 
-business ashore would put them in the hands of the sheriff, 
and on the high seas give them a chance to decorate some 
mau-of-war’s yard arm as pirates; who have organized and 
run the horde of companies which have had to quit. 


But backed by the hope of re-insurance from some legiti- 
mate company they have been educated into the belief that 
they are safe if they can hold out long enough to get a suffi- 
cient volume of business on their books to make it an object 
for some legitimate company to buy. 

It has educated our best local agents to the belief that any 
man can start a company, steal their business by rate cut- 
ting while they are held up to board rates, and, when he ean 
go no further, sell out to one of the very companies which have 
Aone him the privilege of holding his business against the 
pirate. 

And, they say: ‘‘ What redress have we? We cannot at- 
tend your northwestern meetings, nor the meetings of your 
state boards, to make ourselves beard; therefore will you not 
speak for us?” Hence, I make their request part of this, my 
address. 

It has educated the assured to the belief that a policy isa 
policy, and that only, the same in one company as another, 
or at least it will be soin two or three years; and from this 
belief they ery for the privilege of dictating the price at 
which our indemnity shall be sold to them, and for anti-com- 
pact and valued-policy laws. 

It has educated the average legislator to the belief that 
our business is not amenable to any of the laws of supply and 
demand, or cost and profits, and he is only too ready to yield 
to the ery of the insuring public for adverse legislation. As 
a result of the disaster in the past eighteen months in our 
business, we have seen demanded better forms, more adequate 
rates, and the adoption of the seventy, seventy-five and 
eighty per cent. co-insurance clause—excellent reforms and 
had none too soon. 

But let me answer the question in the address of my 
predecessor: ‘‘ What next can this association do to best 
serve the interests of fire underwriting ?’’ In truly Yankee 
style by asking another: Would not the interest of fire 
underwriting have been greatly served and advanced if in 
1891 we could have had sixty-one out-and-out failures instead 
of sixty re-insurances and one failure ? 

Would not the class of local, special and general agents, 
known as the ‘‘ Hastler,” with their oceupation, like Mr. 
Othello’s, gone, and the assured with his unearned premium 
gone, and he who had a loss hunting for some one to pay his 
adjusted and unpaid claim, have been excellent teachers of 
the fact that our business has more of business principle, 
basis of all commercial transactions, and experience in its 
proper conduct, than can be learned in a year or two? 

Asking indulgence for the time [ have taken from the 
different authors of our most excellent programme, and again 
thanking you for the honor conferred upon me by my elec- 
tion and your kind attention, I will close by hoping that we 
may have a pleasant and profitable meeting. 


The president’s address was referred to a committee of five 
composed of the following members: H. C. Alverson, C. E. 
Bliven, H. Clay Stewart, George H. Moore and J. C. Griffith. 

Letters of regret from absent members having been read, 
the president announced the annual address which was de- 
livered by Mr. Abram Williams of Chicago, western manager 
for the Connecticut Fire insurance company. [We have re- 
ceived but a part of the report of this address and will reserve 
its publication until our next issue, when we trust it can be 
presented in its entirety. It was a very lively composition 
and included some entertaining personalities.—ED. | 


Mr. SOUTHWICK ON THE CASH VALUE TO INSURANCE 
COMPANIES OF HAND SHAKING. 


Mr. 8. H. Southwick, Chicago manager for the Michigan 
Fire and Marine, read a humorous paper on the ‘' Cash Value 
to Insurance Companies of Hand-Shaking,’’ which was as 
follows: 


When your president invited me to prepare a paper for 
this oceasion, he probably came to the same conclusion as did 
the president of an eastern fire insurance company, who 
was about to branch out in the west, and was looking for a 
special. After receiving many applications for the position, 
he decided to eall a man in from Chicago, who was intro- 
duced to his board of directors. At once they commenced to 
question bim as to the west generally, and everything per- 
taining to the insurance business, as per a memorandum 
which had been made in anticipation of his arrival. All this 
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time the poor fellow’s voice was getting husky, when the 
president said: ‘“‘ We do not wish to be impertinent, but what 
are your religious connections?” Again the special was set 
back at such a radical change in conversation, but said: 
‘‘Well, I really have not given religion as much thought as I 
should, but hope to later on. My wife, however, is a mem- 
ber of the Congregational church, and I have two brothers, 
one of whom is an Episcopalian and the other a Baptist.” 
The president brightens up and tells him: ‘‘ Your association 
are good. Go ahead, introduce us, and if you do not succeed 
we will take the balance of your family.” President Grey 
said to himself, let him introduce the subject and the other 
members at subsequent meetings will round up. 

Hand-shaking in its broad sense, as defined by this asso- 
ciation, is the application of common sense, discretion and 
business courtesy all focussed in fellowship. As you are al- 
ready familiar with the history of this association, it is neces- 
sary for me to say little but concerning it. I cannot refrain, 
however, from stating that the gentlemen who organized and 
pushed the good work for ten or twelve years were veterans 
of the right sort—not fossils. They foresaw just what we 
have to-day—the finest insurance organization in the world. 
The insurance press and local papers cannot be awarded too 
much praise. They have helped us when we needed help. 
They bave contributed to this association most excellent 
papers from time to time. Their push and enterprise has 
been daily commented upon. The proprietors are gentlemen 
of the first order. Always looking for news, and furnishing 
it, sometimes when it does not exist. As a whole, they are 
honest. Precisely as affable when receiving a check for an 
advertisement as when soliciting it. Our ‘style of hand- 
shaking is particularly applicable to these gentlemen, and 
they know when to apply it. 

There are no statistics to prove the cash value of hand- 
shaking, hence illustrations and comparisons are in order. 
The first fire insurance company organized with $1,000,000 
capital in the United States, after paying over three-fourths 
of amillion of dollars losses in the Chicago fire, decided to 
go into liquidation when the Boston fire of ’72 came, losses 
about $400,000. It was finally closed up bya receiver. The 
assets paid in the last fire was about eighty five per cent. 
of the company’s losses and return premiums in full, besides 
the enormous expenses of receivership. Why, with such ex- 
cellent opportunities did this company retire froin business, 
when in the month of October just preceding the Boston fire 
its net receipts were at the rate of $1,500,000 per annum ? 
Because the president and vice-president did not shake hands 
with each other. 

Another company commences business with ample capi- 
tal. The president was morally all that could be asked, with 
a fair directorate. They looked about, and finally secured 
the services of a manager, who, if he could have been let 
alone, with the aid he could bring, would build up an insti- 
tution which would pay the stockholders good dividends, but 
before the year was out the president, directors and some of 
the principal stockholders began to think that any one could 
run an insurance company, and they were looking around 
among their relatives, who had been good bookkeepers, or 
some others who had been assistant cashiers in a bank, all 
of whom were out of business. They were broughtin. The 
company runs until about the third semi-annual statement, 
when it decides to withdraw from Indiana, and finally winds 
up. Our style of hand-shaking did not prevail here. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Our present membership is about tbree hundred and fifty : 
eight presidents, thirty-four secretaries, two hundred and 
seventy-five special agents and adjusters, with eight honorary 
members. Weshould all be much pleased to see the number of 
presidents swell to twenty-five at least. And it should be so. 
They certainly cannot come to our meetings without being 
benefitted in many ways. It gives them an opportunity to 
compare their managers with others, and to know their 
managers’ specials, and it is barely possible they might de- 
cide, after an extended acquaintance, to quietly suggest a re- 
versal of positions. 

There are quite a number of managers, general agents, 
secretaries and adjusters yet whom we hope to welcome, and 
we are sure that if they knew what they were missing, they 
would come quick. 

From all along the line our members come to join hands 
for social and business purposes, and we not only torm many 
pleasant and valuable acquaintances, but go back to our 


homes wiser and better men, and feel that our companies are 
amply paid. 

We were all born to help one another, and what better op- 
portunity is offered than the one furnished here. 

Two ‘‘specials’’ representing two ,companies, both from 
the same state, who met each other at the association for the 
first time. They prove to be congenial, compare their re- 
ceipts and losses, and each finds that information is easily ex- 
changed if proper tact is used. Desirable and undesirable 
agents and risks are discussed, and when back to their re- 
spective fields they plant and prune accordingly. 

Who can estimate what losses have been saved, doubtful 
balances collected, and what good business has been secured 
by the good feeling engendered through genuine, old-fash- 
ioned hand-shaking friendship. 


EVERY DAY IN THE FIELD. 


The absenceof right-hand fellowship in the insurance field 
would soon be felt. There is no day in the year when one 
special cannot do another a favor, and he never misses the 
opportunity. 

We often hear questions similar to the following: Are you 
on that flour mill at such a place? Or saw mill at another? 
I was through that paper mill at such a place only yesterday, 
and was glad to get off at once. (Very dirty.) 

The other special looks over his inspection slips and finds 
that his company is on, and instead of taking that particular 
town in by regular route, goes direct and finds his brother 
special entirely correct and he relieves his company. (Hand- 
shaking again.) 

We will now leave the association for a moment and see 
what the local agents are about. By local agents we include 
only those who are intelligent and loyal workers and know 
when they visit their general agents that there is a liability 
of others calling during the day on similar business; the 
other class we wiil not discuss, neither will we discuss those 
in our profession who are “‘ accidents.” 

An agent three bundred miles from Chicago, who repre- 
sents one-half dozen companies, all have headquarters here, . 
comes to give thein a call. He enters office of general agent 
No. 1, introduces himself. The general agents says, ‘‘ Glad to 
see you. When did youcomein? Going out to-day?’ And 
with one or two more enticing remarks he informs the agent 
who has been doing a good business for him the last few 
years, that he will have to excuse him, and turns him over 
to some subordinate—possibly supply clerk. The agent 
finally wakes up to the fact that he does not draw here quite 
as well as at home. But does not give it up, and calls on 
general agent No. 2, whom he has represented about the same 
length of time. No. 2 is glad to see him and at once compli- 
ments him upon the nice business from his office, and makes 
the agent feel that he amounts to something. Result: sec- 
ond office has the expirations that the first office loses. 


SPECIAL AGENTS. 
- Of all men in our profession these, if they are what they 
should be, are entitled to our first consideration. The best 
of specials do not work wholly for the money compensation 
they receive. They prefer a fair salary and appreciation. 
They are sensitive, and men in our profession who are not, 
need watching. It sometimes seems that they do not receive 
the credit due them, whereas, if their manager would as 
promptly advise them of some really good thing they had 
done, as they have of something a little out of the regular 
course, it would harmonize and result in an advantage tothe 
company. The best managed companies of to day properly 
train their men from the start, and are not afraid to say to 
their special : ‘‘ You did well at Jonesboro, and that loss at 
Danville was much less than we could possibly estimate from 
reports.” A few words of encouragement go a long way, and 
he goes home full of vim and declares that his general agent 
is the one. 

Another special agent who comes to meet his general. He 
finds a beautiful office, marble trimmings, snow balls on the 
mantel, and every one about the premises cold. After a brief 
visit of a half hour or so the general, ostensibly, is called to 
an important meeting and excuses himself. After a little de- 
liberation the special decides to go over and get a square 
meal, and then—to the train. He goes home on the cars, as 
he brought no skates. He finally reaches home discouraged. 
Result: Less enthusiasm with agents, falling off in premiums, 
and, in aJl probability, increase in losses. 

One more special agent visits his company. His 
at once shows that he is glad to see him—introduces 
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all with whom he may have had correspondence. He then is 
asked to glance over such agent’s business as he has not been 
able to inspect recently, and criticise anything that may come 
to his notice. He remains a couple of days—goes away feel- 
ing that he is reallyaman. Heis strong with his company. 
Result: Renewed vigor ; increased business. 

Is it not a fact that some insurance companies do not 
know how to instruct their specials? It is possible that in 
many cases where the specials are censured the companies 
are in fault. In any event, unless there are good and 
sufficient reasons for doing otherwise, courteous treatment 

ays best. At times we have heard it said, ‘‘ What a name 
or an insurance company. It must be terribly hard to 
work.” Thisis not always true. It depends upon cireum- 
stances. 
MANAGEMENT. 


Some twenty years ago, before the Chicago fire, there was 
a company which had a name too homely to repeat, but was 
one of the best. The manager was always the same. Even 
when the Chicago fire came he was cheerful, and said, ‘‘ It 
might have been worse. If the fire had extended two blocks 
farther south on Michigan avenue the company would have 
lost $100,000 more.’? His great forte was to make a special or 
local agent feel that he really was a man. At the same 
time he was constantly giving them instructions and advice. 
He knew how to correspond with agents; he taught others 
how to do the same, and criticised intelligently, but his 
faculty for rounding the corners, with his natural dignity 
and pleasant manners, made him many friends and to-day he 
is one of the most popular general agents in the northwest. 
He was a splendid illustration of hand-shaking with his pen. 


YOUNG SPECIALS. 


I wish to say a few words to field men who are young in 
the business. Treat your agents kindly. Do not undertake 
to tell them something you know nothing about. If they 
ask you a question which you cannot answer, use tact, and 
if necessary, tell them you are going to the train and will 
write them. Be sure that you learn as rapidly as possible all 


‘the peculiarities of your company (they all have them), and 


under no circumstances deviate from their instructions. If 
it is possible to remain with the company you start out with 
—better do so. Changes are not always productive of any 
particular good. If you are in doubt about your giving 
satisfaction, put the question to the company fairly and in- 
sist upon an answer. Be brief and pointed in your corres- 
pondence ; say nothing about the weather, as your man- 
ager reads the probabilities daily; be prudent in your re- 
marks concerning otber companies. Should you at some 
future time be promoted, please remember that unless you 
become bald-headed, the same sized hat will suffice. Avoid 
excesses of every nature. Keep yourself in good trim, and 
never be obliged to hold your breath in reserve. If ad- 
versity comes, push on, never lose sight of your families and 
friends, watch yourselves, and be able to say that you have 
been men all the way through. Finally, do not forget to 
keep up the warm-hearted, loyal handshaking. Thanks for 
your attention. 


The secretary reported ten additional applications for 
membership. All the candidates were elected except one, and 
his case was referred to the directors. The case was that of 
Secretary Frank A. Hogue of the Sandusky insurance com- 
pany of Ohio, which was aceused of doing underground 
business. 

The association then took a recess until 2:30 o’clock P. M. 





AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Upon the assembling of the association in the afternoon, 
the president introduced Mr. E. F. Beddall, manager for the 
Royal at New York. 


Mr. BEDDALL ON HIGH BUILDINGS—THEIR INTERNAL AND 
EXTERNAL HAZARD FRomM FIRE. 


Mr. Beddall read a paper, as follows: 


MR. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE FIRE UNDER- 
WRITERS ASSOCIATION OF THE NoRTHWEST—It is generally 
claimed and, I believe, as generally conceded that the greater 
part of the vicious practices which have crept into the busi- 
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ness of fire underwriting in this country in recent years have 
found their birth and development in the great city of New 
York, where, for good or for evil, destiny has called upon me 
to reside. When, therefore, 1 received your courteous invi- 
tation to address you upon the oceasion of the twenty-third 
anniversary of your association I was forcibly reminded of 
the contemptuous question put by the Jews of old when a 
teacher from an alien and despised people was promised 
them: ‘‘Can anything good come out of Nazareth?’’ The 
same thought had doubtless occurred to you to be dismissed 
possibly by the same consideration that influenced my determ- 
ination to accept your invitation, viz., that the lessons taught 
in the ten years of demoralization through which I had 
passed should have qualified me to present to you some 
points of interest which, if not altogether novel, might have 
anes weight from the circumstances attending their acqui- 
sition. 

I do not intend, nor would it be profitable that I should 
do so, to make a confession in detail of all the sins which we 
in New York have committed Suffice it to say, that we have 
now repented and reformed, and instead of being a by-word 
and reproach among our associates, we intend hereafter to 
lead the way in sound and prudent underwriting. If you 
should ask me to give you, in passing, My personal experi- 
ience in the evil practices to which I have referred, | would 
remind you of the youth who, after spending bis first night 
in the pleasures of our national game, and on being asked 
the next morning how he fared, replied: ‘‘1 went into the 
game with seven dollars in cash; I came out of it with 
twenty-two dollars in due bills, but no eash. I'm waiting for 
developments.” So too, withus. We hold due bills to any 
extent in the shape of unearned premiums whose value has 
yet to be determined. We are waiting for developments. 

The history of insurance, like that of every otber business 
and profession. has been subject to constant and continual 
changes. At the outset we are told a level premium was 
charged regardless of the hazard involved, and the only dif- 
ference made in the rate between one risk and another was 
determined by character of the construction, whether brick 
or frame, a frame building being charged with double the 
rate applying to a brick one. But in course of time, as ex- 
perience demanded and competition compelled it, rates were 
graded in some proportion to the hazard pertaining to the 
subject insured. In those days losses for the most part were 
necessarily total, and such being the case it mattered little to 
the company what proportion of the value was insured, or 
what the form of policy covering the property. ‘To trace the 
history of insurance from its origin down to the present date 
would occupy more time in its recital than I can afford to 
give or you to listen to it. Simultaneously with the adoption 
of insuranee as a business from which profit was to be de- 
rived men’s minds were directed to the invention of appli- 
ances by which fires could be extingnished or their spread, 
at any rate, be impeded or prevented. In the crude hand 
pump invented in Holland in the year 1633, we find the first 
attempt at a machine of this kind. From this original de- 
vice we have gone on gradually improving our means of 
fighting fire until we have at length reached what seems to 
be almost perfection in the gravity water works, with con- 
stant high pressure at the hydrants, supplemented by pow- 
erful land and floating engines; the latter capable of throw- 
ing hundreds of gallons of water pe. minute through three 
inch nozzles. So, too, in the manner of construction. 

From the frame building of the last century, which fire 
would destroy in a few minutes, we have gone on improving 
until we have at length produced the so-called fire proof 
structures, with which many of our eastern and some of your 
western cities abound. Thus we find that in all those sub- 
jects in which the underwriter is interested—construction, 
water supply, fire extinguishing appliances—each has under- 
gone and is still undergoing various and frequent improve- 
ments. From the fig leaf of modest Eve in the Garden of 
Eden to the gorgeous costume of the New York belle as she 
strolls through Fifth avenue on an Easter morning we have 
exemplified the advance in personal attire. From the simple 
wigwam of Pocahontas on the western prairie to the solid 
and wajestie structures of the banks and trust companies on 
Wall street, as we find them to day, we may note the advance 
in architectural art, and from the rude water squirt of the 
Dutchman to the floating fire enginesin New York harbor we 
find a demonstration of the advance in mechanical science. 

On the other hand it must not be supposed that the net 
result of all these changes has been to lessen the risk of fire. 
The harmless tallow candle of half a century ago has been 
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supplanted by the kerosene oil lamp, which has an ugly 
habit of exploding upon unlooked for occasions, and which 
in turn has been largely superseded by electricity, that most 
dangerous and least understood of all forms of artificial 
lighting. The invention of the steam engine and the thou- 
sand and one purposes to which it has been adapted have 
wrought a revolution in all kinds of manufacturing and a 
corresponding inerease in the fire hazard. The question is, 
have our methods as underwriters kept pace with the 
changes that this evolutionary age has produced and is still 
producing ? 

In all countries of the world fire insurance has been found 
an indispensable necessity to the merchant in the pursuit of 
his calling, for without it business could not be safely carried 
on, and while in every civilized nation means are provided 
for the protection of property against losses by fire laws and 
eustoms differ as to the manner of providing it. So, too, 
apart from the question of insurance protection some nations 
attempt by statute or other municipal regulations to prevent 
fires, or at any rate to circumscribe their limits. Thus in 
France, Belgium, Italy and Spain, and in all countries sub- 
ject to the code Navoleon, or whose laws are based thereon, 
every one is made responsible for the loss which he may 
hhave caused, not only by his own act but also by his negli 
gence or imprudence, a landlord being held responsible for 
the damage caused to his tenants’ property, or to property 
contiguous if such loss cecurred in consequence of defective 
construction, or the neglect to keep his premises in a proper 
condition of repair. In this country with our love of liberty 
and dislike of restraint we have been slowin securing by 
means of law that protection against fire which the interests 
of our citizens require, and which they are unwilling to pro- 
vide voluntarily for themselves. {fn some of our larger cities 
where immense values are aggregated good and stringent 
building laws exist and which are enforced with a reason- 
able degree of strictness, but in most of them every one is 
permitted to follow his own sweet will as to the style and 
character of the structure he determined to erect. The con- 
sequence is a never ending record of conflagrations for which 
in the long run the people have to pay. 

In no country perhaps have the co-operative power of 
capital and the forces which control it been employed so 
generally and persistently in the management of the business 
of fire insurance asin this. Our enormous area, the magni- 
tude of our risks, the varying modes of construction and the 
varieties of our climate, all of which enter largely into the 
question of rate, have caused the formation of sectional or 
district organizations having special charge of insurance rules 
and rates. Under this form of government rates are made 
and rules laid down to meet the local peculiarities of the dis- 
trict, giving to each section the benefit of its advantages and 
making each pay for its defects. In the making of rates and 
in their maintenance an enormous machinery is thus brought 
to bear at a correspondingly large cost to the companies, and 
while with certain exceptions the rates thus made have been 
fair and reasonable, their assessment upon property owners 
has been inequitable owing to the neglect to enforce a common 
basis for their application. Rates of insurance theoretically 
are governed by the hazard assumed. 

Thus we charge the lowest rate for a dwelling, which pre- 
sents the minimum, and the highest rate for a planing mill 
or an oil refinery, which presents the maximum of hazard. 
Having determined the rate we proceed to levy it upon the 
sum we insure, leaving the owner to determine the amount 
upon which the levy shall be made. If all losses were total 
this practice would be harmless to the companies, and this 
brings me to the subject of co-insuranee upon which I was 
invited specially to address you. 

Combinations whether of capital or labor can only be jus- 
tified when the power thereby secured is fairly and impar- 
tially administered. Their unpopularity is evidenced by the 
ever recurring efforts of our legislatures to suppress the tariffs 
which underwriters have formed for the protection of the 
capital engaged in the business. I do not intend nor is it 
necessary that I should discuss this branch of our business, 
but whether uniform tariffs are beneficial or hurtful to the 
interests of the people it certainly behooves us to see to it 
that the power given to us by combination or association is 
equitably and fairly used. 

If rates were open and the premium to be charged for a 
given amount of insurance were simply a question of barter 
and sale as between the property owner and the company the 
commercial law of demand and supply would govern the 
transaction, but when we unite together to exact a certain 


price for the indemnity we have to sell we should feel ecom- 
pelled to make such provision as will insure equal treatment 
tor all concerned. Of all the elements with which science bas 
to contend none is so difficult to control as that of fire, and 
the existence of this element constitutes a permanent tax 
upon the publie purse in the shape of organizations to com- 
bat it, and in the premiums which are paid to meet its ray- 
ages, a tax from which the possessor of property cannot escape 
and which he must pay either in the shape of premiums of 
insurance, or in assumiug the risk himself should he deem 
that course the more profitable. As collectors and distrib- 
utors of that tax a moral obligation rests upon us to use the 
power with which we are intrusted with even handed justice. 
I purpose to show that this cannot be done until rates and 
values are considered together in the collection of the pre- 
miums which constitute the fire tax. 

I may preface what I have further to say by the simple 
statement that the value of a co-insurance clause to the in- 
surer increases in the ratio that the liability to total loss 
diminishes, such liability to total loss being governed by con- 
struction, occupation, character of goods, efficiency of fire 
departments and sufficiency of water supply, and further by 
the protection accorded by salvage corps, which by the way, 
where they exist at all, are maintained at the expense of the 
companies. The assured from his more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the risk in which he may be interested is oftentimes 
better qualified to estimate the probable proportion of loss that 
would be sustained if a fire should happen than the under- 
writer and if he possess the shrewdness of the average Ameri- 
can trader he is pretty certain to fix the amount of his insur- 
ance by his own measure of the probable loss, in furtherance 
of that universal law which prompts us to secure the largest 
possible benefits at the smallest possible cost. If equal rates 
were charged regardless of the hazard involved, as in the 
olden times, it would seem reasonable to permit the insured 
to grade the sum paid for protection by the character of the 
hazard, but when he gets in the shape of a reduced rate all 
the advantages which he enjoys over his neighbors in possess- 
ing a less hazardous risk, the rate applying to either hazard 
should be assessed upon the same proportion of value. A 
risk whieh in itself physically is desirable may be made other- 
wise by inadequate insurance. 

If in insuring a fire proof building the amount covered 
represents such a sum only as would pay for the wall decora- 
tions, which smoke in a few minutes would destroy, how 
much better is that risk than the flimsily constructed frame 
building of the western village? In either case a fire means 
a total loss, so far as the insurance is concerned, and the com- 
pany is no better off in the one case than in the other, while 
a difference of eight or ten times in therateis made. It costs 
so many dollars to pay the losses which experience shows will 
occur on a given value of property for a given period of time. 
If, for example, the losses on property of the value of $100,- 
000,000 during one year will be $5000,00 it follows that an as- 
sessment of one-half of one per cent. will be sufficient to meet 
them, setting aside the question of expenses. Butif that as- 
sessment be made upon only one-half of that value it requires 
no complex arithmetical calculation to demonstrate that the 
sum collected will fall short by one-half of the amount neces- 
sary to pay them. Hence it follows that in assessing the 
property for the sum necessary to meet the losses the valua- 
tion upon which the assessment is made becomes a prime 
factor in the caleulation, The province and duty of the un- 
derwriter therefore‘is to so assess the preimiums that the in- 
cidence of the tax will fall fairly upon each individual owner, 
and I claim not only that this cannot be done except upon 
the basis of value, but that the neglect to recognize this in- 
dispensable condition is fraught with unfairness alike to the 
companies and tov the insured. In furnishing the means 
necessary to carry on the government of municipalities values 
alone are regarded and the taxes necessary to be raised are 
levied upon a certain assessed value which applies equally to 
all; and if in determining this assessment the assessors should 


favor the property of one as compared with that of another | 


the aggrieved party has his redress in an appeal to the courts 
for protection. Under our methods we fix the tax rate and 
leave the assured to fix the valuation. ; 
Can anything be more absurd? What, let me ask, would 
be the financial condition of this city of Chicago if the taxes 
were raised on any such plan? It strikes me forcibly that 
under such a system the proverbial sleekness of our aldermen 
would soon disappear, and their corporeal redundancy shrink 
within the limits of the ordinary insurance man. No wonder 
that our tariffs are unpopular when so gross a violation of 
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common justice is permitted. As it is to-day, the poor man 
with his house mortgaged to its full value and his goods en- 
cumbered by debts is compelled by his necessities, if not by 
his creditors, to pay the fire tax (premiums) upon the full 
value, while the wealthy man who ean afford to take the 
chance of joss beyond the average escapes the just propor- 
tion of his tax by insuring for only such a sum as will cover 
his probable loss. And we countenance this great wrong ! 
Truly such a system in its application is unequal and inde- 
fensible. No wondor that the insurance business has been 
unprofitable when such practices are permitted. 

The manufacturer’s mutuals of New England, when start- 
ing out to give protection to their assured against losses by 
fire, recognized at once that there could be no equal distribu- 
tion of the burden to be borne unless the premiuni were as- 
sessed upon a uniform valuation. Here we have a body of 
wanufacturers forming a copartnership with each other to 
secure for themselves protection against loss by fire at the 
net cost at which such protection could be supplied, and 
their intelligence at once detected the necessity of providing 
some way by which the sum necessary to be raised to secure 
this protection could be equitably assessed upon each part- 
ner. Instead, however, of putting a co-insurance clause into 
their policies they had each risk separately valued by experts, 
and upon ninety per cent. of the value thus ascertained the 
yearly assessment was made, and this practice has been con- 
tinued up to the present time. In this example we have the 
deliberate conclusions of a set of clear headed, practical 
business men, and no stronger endorsement of the principle 
for which I am contending can be found than in this. 

To value the buildings and plants of factories is a com- 
paratively easy matter, since the number so insured is com- 
paratively few and the individual amounts large, but what 
would be easy for them would be impossible for us, dealing 
as we do with tens of thousands of risks seattered all over 
the land. To value each risk before insuring it would fre- 
quently cost more than the premium charged to protect it, 
and besides the fluctuating values of merchandise would 
make such a system impracticable with us. The co-insur- 
ance clause reaches the same result ; it relieves the company 
from the expense of making the valuation; it leaves the as- 
sured free to carry as much or as little insurance as he 
pleases, but it fixes the proportion of the loss recoverable 
from the company in the event of fire, that proportion being 
such as the insured has chosen to pay for. 

What the effect upon our business the general adoption 
of a co-insurance clause might be must be left in a measure 
to conjecture, since we have no data at hand which will show 
the percentage of value usually insured under existing condi- 
tions. Merchandise, as arule, | believe, is insured for fully 
eighty per cent. of its value. and probably also frame build- 
ings and such brick ones however occupied as are commonly 
designated ‘‘fire traps.” City dweilings and public office 
buildings and their contents possibly for about sixty per 
cent. Your own experience, however, will have satisfied you 
of this, that the better the construction of the building and 
the greater the efficiency of the fire department the lIess is 
the proportion of value covered. If this be so, with the im- 
provements which are rapidly going on, the greater the 
necessity for the adoption of this clause. In his report for 
1892 to the legislature of the state of Massachusetts, (ommis- 
sioner Merrill supplies us with some interesting statistics of 
the business done in that state, showing the sums insured 
and the losses which had occurred thereon during the pre- 
vious year, classified under 120 different heads. The total 
number of Icsses given is 2,892, of which 633, or say twenty- 
two per cent. are returned as ‘‘ total,” by which, I presume, 
is meant total so far as the insurance was concerned, and 
2,259 as ‘‘ partial.” Of $13,957,182 insured on buildings under 
all these classes on which losses had occurred the losses ag- 
gregated $2,603,268, or 18.6 per cent. On contents the sums 
insured were $11,697,709 and the losses thereon $3,978,211, or 
thirty-four per cent; the loss ratio over all being 25.7 per 
cent, 

Taking these classes separately the results are widely 
different, barns and private stables and their contents show- 
ing a loss ratio of eighty-six per cent., and banks and offices 
and their contents a little more than 3.50 per cent. In pur- 
suing this line of inquiry still further I have had our own 
loss books overhauled for five years, 1887 to 1891, both years 
inclusive, and by the courtesy of Vice-President Evans of the 
Continental, to whom I beg to express my obligations, I am 
able to append the experience of that company also during 
the same period of time, the results beingsummarized below : 
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From the above returns it will be seen that the experience 
of the two companies did not differ greatly either as to the 
average ratio of loss on sums insured when losses happened, 
or as to the proportion of the losses which reacbed eighty 
per cent. of all the losses incurred, and from the extensive 
business transacted by those two companies it seems fair to 
assume that the combined experience of all the companies 
if obtainable would show a somewhat similar result. I take 
it for granted, therefore, that the general adoption of an 
eighty per cent. co-insurance clause would not appreciably 
affect one-half of our business, seeing that one-half of our 
losses over the entire United States now reach or exceed 
eighty per cent. of the sums insured. But upon the other 
half the effect would doubtless be considerable, formif my 
estimate of sixty per cent. of insurance to value be correct 
and that this proportion applies to forty per cent. of our 
entire writings the application of an eighty per cent. co-in- 
surance clause would be equivalent to an average advance in 
rate over all of eleven per cent., an advance almost sufficient in 
itself to place the business once again on a sound paying 
basis. In pursuing this interesting inquiry I have been 
desirous of ascertaining to what extent the existence of a 
well organized fire department has upon the loss ratio when 
losses occur, and 1 append some further statistics gathered 
from our books and supplied to me by the Continental show- 
ing the experience in New York City and Brooklyn for the 
past five years, and which will be found below: 


RoYAL’s EXPERIENCE IN NEW YORK CITY AND BROOKLYN, 
1887 To 1891 INCLUSIVE. 
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From this it will be seen that while the general experience 
over the entire United States of the two companies shows a 
ratio of 12.9 per cent. of loss on the sums insured under 
which losses have occurred, that of New York city and Brook- 
lyn shows but 5.7 per cent., while the ratio of losses of eighty 
per cent. and upwards to the entire amount of losses had 
fallen from 50.9 per cent. to 32.1 per cent. The providing of 
efficient fire department protection and the enforcement of 
stringent building laws is a question entirely within the con- 
tro] of the people, and no better proof can be supplied than 
this that the presence or absence of them must necessarily 
govern insurance rates. Whentherefore, comparison is made 
of the rates prevailing in various cities east and west these 
figures should not be lost sight of. 

In presenting these few remarks for your consideration, 
permit me to impress upon you, gentlemen, the necessity of 
using your power and influence in securing the universal ap- 
plication of the co-insurance clause. Never before in the 
history of our business bas such a widespread interest been 
excited on this subject as now, and never before have cir- 
cumstances so combined as to render its adoption so easy. 
You, gentlemen, who are brought in daily contact with the 
local agents whose sympathy must be enlisted in the move- 
ment in order to make it successful have the best opportuni- 
ties for pushing forward this reform. A moreimportant task 
never devolved upon you. To convince a property owner of 
the necessity for an advance in his rate is always attended 
with more or less difficulty, but the reasonableness and fair- 
ness of our so wording our contracts as to make the propor- 
tion of any loss payable by thecompany contingent upon the 
proportion of value insured is so manifestly just and equita- 
ble as to make it unassailable. 

It interferes in no way with the liberty of the insured. It 
permits him to protect just such a proportion of the value 
as he is disposed to pay for, but at the same time it limits his 
recovery to his own insurance valuation, and places him in 
the same relation to a partial as to a total loss. There is 
nothing strange or unusual in this co-insurance clause. It is 
a fundamental principle in all insurance contracts through- 
out the continent of Europe and is invariably embodied in 
the general policy conditions. I feel, however, that I cannot 
close without a word of caution as to the rating of risks of 
superior construction which will be most affected by this 
clause. Under our loosely drawn contracts fire proof build- 
ings so ealled have heretofore as a rule been insured for only 
an infinitesimal proportion of their value. The co-insurance 
clause will work a revolution in this class of risks. See to it 
that your rates are not too high. The man who spends twice 
as much as his neighbor in the erection of a building of 
similar dimensions in order to render it Jess combustible is 
entitled to have that fact recognized in his rate. By his 
prudence and liberality he has done something towards re- 
stricting the fire waste and in that proportion should he 
reap the benefit. In the revision of rates which must follow 
the adoption of this clause strive to so adjust them that 
each risk shall bear the burden that its own hazard demand. 

Remember that with all the power of combination we 
cannot for any length of time enforce any higher rate than 
is represented by the loss cost plus the reasonable expenses 
of conducting the business and a fair return for the capital 
employed. Competition will prevent our obtaining more. 
In saying this I do not wish to be understood as claiming that 
rates generally are too high. On the contrary experience 
shows that they are too low. But what I do insist is that 
rates are not invariably so fairly and equitably adjusted, but 
that there are some classes greatly to be preferred over others 
at the rates now current, and it is this fact to which alone in 
my judgment is attributable the dissensions which are con- 
tinually arising in our tariff organizations. Having adopted 
the co-insurance clause, whether it be of eighty per cent. or 
on a sliding scale, the rate being graded proportionately to 
the value insured it matters not, we wil] then havea common 
basis of assessment, and it will then remain for us to so re- 

_adjust our rates that tbe success of the underwriter in the 
development of his business shall depend not upon his wil- 
lingness to pay extravagant commissions for the risks he most 
covets, but upon his ability to discriminate between the good 
and the bad in each of the many classes which enterprise and 
activity may attract and from which he makes his selection. 
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The committee on the president's address reported recom- 
mending the selection of members named to compose several 
committees to prepare memorials on the deaths of T. R. 
Bureh, D. B. Horner, Thomas L. Dean, 8. F. Aspinwall and 
J. P. Vance. 


FIRE MARSHAL SWENIE ON HIGH BUILDINGS—THEIR IN- 
TERNAL AND EXTERNAL HAZARD FROM FIRE. 


Chief Fire Marshal Swenie, of Chicago, read a paper with 
the above title, as follows : 


So much has been said, and so many conflicting opinions 
expressed through the medium of the daily press both for 
and against the modern high building, for examples of which 
this city is pre-eminent and justly proud, that I fear it is im- 
possible for me to say anything in reference to the internal 
and external fire hazard of such buildings with which you 
are not already familiar. 

The massive appearance and architectural beauty of our 
high buildings excite the admiration and wonder of the be- 
holder; but the fireman goes a step farther and takes into 
consideration the probable chances of such a building be- 
coming a prey to the flames, either during construction or 
when completed. 

When we realize that we have buildings in this city that 
tower toa height of from 150 to 300 feet, and that a fire is 
liable to occur in the topmost stories of such buildings, we 
are free to admit that we must depend to a great extent upon 
the skill and practical experience of the architect to assist the 
firemen in protecting them from destruction by fires, by de- 
signing and causing to be erected what we can reasonably 
regard as fire proof structures. Not alone fire proof within 
their four walls, but capable of withstanding the intense heat 
to which they might be subjected if a fire were raging in ad- 
joining buildings. 

Taking up first the internal hazard, this will be governed 
to a great extent by the use to which the building is to be 
put, whether for offices exclusively, for office and mercantile 
purposes combined or exclusively for merchandise. The two 
last named classes may be disposed of once for all with the 
statement that no style of construction and no building 
material have ever come under my observation which will 
render fire proof a building filled with inflammable goods. 
In a building of the class under discussion a fire in a room or 
floor filled with goods might in a very short time gain such a 
headway as to seriously imperil the entire structure by the 
expansion, warping or twisting of the iron or steel frame 
work, and with such a state of facts existing 150 or 300 feet 
above the ground it would be next to impossible to do effec- 
tive work. No building to be used in whole or in part forthe 
storage or sale of merchandise should exceed, in any event, 
125 feet in height, and might with advantage be much less. 

- Assuming, then, that our building is to be used solely for 
offices, I am satisfied that from the point of view we are now 


discussing, the modern high building is to a reasonable de- . 


gree fire proof, where both in the material used and in the 
construction, every precaution has been taken into consider- 
ation and faithfully carried out to prevent a fire gaining 
headway in any part of the building. 

While such is the case, it does not follow that the greatest 
care and the utmost precaution ‘should not at all times be 
exercised to prevent fire, and to promptly extinguish it 
should one occur. Each additional tenant increases the 
hazard, for although the time honored fire-place and stove 
have been replaced by steam and hot air, and the candle and 
kerosene lamp are giving way to the electric light, the care- 
less smoker and the friction match are still with us. The 
changes mentioned are not always, however, in the line of 
safety, for the electric wires require the most careful placing 
and attention to prevent their becoming a source of danger. 
As an instance of this, wires are frequently conducted from 
floor to floor through a small shaft lined with wood, the wire 
being fastened to the sides. The danger of this is apparent 
wheu we consider that the insulating material used on elec- 
tric wires, as well as the wooden lining of the shaft, are 
highly inflammable, and should a fire occur in a shaft of this 
kind it would be difficult to locate, and afford an excellent 
avenue for the spread of the flames. To meet this difficult 
I have instructed our inspectors to refuse certificates in all 
cases where shafts are lined with wood. 

The sweepings and waste paper should at once be burned 
under the boiler, or else carried out of the building, and not 
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allowed under any circumstance toaccumulate. I[havein mind 
two calls “on our department from one of the finest high 
office buildings of the city, and in each ease the fire origin- 
ated in the janitor’s waste paper rooin in the attic. 

Before leaving the question of internal hazard, I wish to 
eall attention to the iron and steel universally used in build- 
ings of this class. The iron columns and other metal frame- 
work of the building should be covered at all points with a 
sufficient thickness of non-combustible and non-conductive 
material to prevent the possibility of its bending or expand- 
ing to any serious extent. 

Pm We may concede then that buildings of the class under 
discussion, are, so far as internal hazard is concerned, prac- 
tically fire proof. Let us now view them from the stand- 


oint of the external hazard, or in other words, the danger, 


rom fire to which they may be subjected from the outside. 

Many high buildings of the style now being constructed 
have the steel columns supporting them encased in but 
four inches of brick or tile. In some cases where there are 
adjoining buildings the party wall is used as far as it goes 
and the iron work placed directly against this wall. This 
affords practically no protection in case of a hot fire in an 
adjoining building or even across the street or rear alley. 
Sufficient heat is liable to be generated to pass through the 
brick shell and cause the columns to expand sufficiently to 
displace the arches one after another and thus bring about 
a collapse of the building. In case the party wall gives way 
the Le work is exposed directly to the flames with a like 
result. 

As an illustration of this I may cite a fire which occurred 
in this city a year or twoago. A building of this description 
was being constructed and was up several stories, the iron 
work being directly against the party wall. The joists of the 
adjoining building were fastened to the wall with the old 
style strap anchor, and a fire in the building causing them to 
fall, the wall went with them leaving the iron of the new 
building exposed. The result was that the new fraine was 
so badly twisted and warped as to be useless. 

To quote from a recent article on this subject: ‘‘ No tall 
building should be erected that does not make use of its 
own individual side walls, those walls being so constructed 
and tied to the beams that no falling beam can break them 
or cause them to fall. These dividing walls should be an 
absolute barrier against fire and should not be made thin 
and weak. 

** Architects should remember that this class of buildings 
is only assailed by a conflagration, and nothing can with- 
stand a conflagration so well as a standing brick wall. 
Many architects do not think it necessary to tie the beams 
to the wall, believing that the weight and friction are 
enough to hold the walls. This may be all right in ordin- 
ary cases, but in extraordinary cases, such as the occurence 
of a fire, the walls should be held in position as long as 
possible. ”’ 

I fully endorse this and desire in addition to call attention 
to what I believe a pernicious practice, namely, that of leay- 
ing a wall overlooking another building full of openings for 
windows. In ease the lower building is destroyed by fire the 
heat and flames are almost certain to sweep through these 
openings into the higher structure, with the probable result 
of destroying it also. 

Assuming, then, that the necessity may at any time exist 
for fighting fire in one of these high buildings, the question 
presentsitself. What preparation should be madeon the part 
of the owners to meet the emergency ? 

All buildings such as these have aiple boiler capacity al- 
ready at hand, and should be furnished with the necessary 
puwps to protect the building by providing, in case of fire, 
an abundant supply of water. Tnere should be a stand pipe 
extending through the interior to the roof, with hose attached 
on each floor sufficient to reach the most remote corner. 
Chemical extinguishers should be provided and kept in plain 
sight and ready for instant use. Each floor should have an 
electric call communicating with the engine room. All ap- 
paratus should be of the best make and provided with the 
wost approved modern appliances. Hose should correspond 
in size with that used by the fire department, and couplings 
should have the same thread. 

On exposed exteriors there should be lateral perforated 
pipes connected with a standpipe, by means of which, in case 
of fire, a curtain of water could be spread over the sides of 
the building. 

The custodian and his assistants should be thoroughly 
drilled in the use of the extinguishers and in managing the 


hose and standpipes. This drill should be frequent enough 
to keep them in practice, and every one connected with 
the care of the building should be impressed with the 
necessity of instantly notifying the fire department when- 
ever a fire, even the most insignificant, occurs. 

I find on investigation that in nearly all of our high 
buildings there is no elevator service later than eleven 
o'clock at night. At least one elevator in a building should 
at all times be in service ready for instant use and some 
one should be on hand to run it the moment the depart- 
ment arrives. Where the fireman has to climb 150 to 300 
feet, carrying his appliances, to reach the fire it is un- 
reasonable to expect of him prompt and efficient work, to 
say nothing of the loss of time in reaching the field of 
action. 

To sum up the whole matter the modern high building 
composed of steel or iron frame encased in brick or terra 
cotta, is as yet an untried experiment so far as its fire resist- 
ing qualities are concerned. There is good ground for the 
belief that a coverning of considerable more than four inches 
would be necessary to protect the frame from a severe blaze 
continued for any great length of time; but with substantial, 
solid brick side walls capable of standing alone, and front 
and rear covering of sufficient thickness and properly 
anchored to resist the heat to which they are liable to be 
exposed, where precautions such as I have noted are taken 
for the protection of the interior, I think the modern high 
office building may be regarded as practically fire-proof. 


Applause followed Chief Swenie’s address and the presi- 
dent then introduced Mr. Crandall. 


MR. CRANDALL ON “;HOW RATES ARE MADE AND UNMADE, 
AND THE EFFECT UPON THE PROFIT AND Loss 
ACCOUNT.”’ 


The paper by Mr. Crandall, of St. Paul, special agent of 
the Western of Toronto, was as follows : 


Not long since I had the good fortune to travel for several 
hundred miles in the company of one of the leading railway 
managers of the Northwest, whose name is familiar to you 
all. He is a gentleman who violates the provisions of the 
Inter-State Commerce Act as frequently, perhaps, as any 
member of his profession in the United States, and we fell to 
discussing the question of freight and passenger rates. 

I insisted that the frequency with which these rates were 
being cut was proof of the immense profit which railways 
were actually making on the freight and passenger traffic. 
Well, I was presently so overwhelmed by an avalanche of 
statistics that from sheer weariness I was glad to concede 
that the railways were only eking out a miserable existence, 
instead of rolling in the wealth that I had pictured at the 
beginning of the conversation. I was given in detail the 
cost of transportation per ton ‘per mile, in car lots, of the 
several classes of freight; the loading due to accidents, to 
delays, to interest charges, to management expense, to tax- 
ation, to dividends, etc., and finally the relative cost of sinall 
shipments to ear lots, of short hauls to long hauls,, and a 
great deal more that I cannot remember, until my mind 
became so overcharged with statistics that I could no longer 
either question or reply coherently. 

When my tormentor had thus routed me, ‘horse, foot 
and dragoons,” it occurred to his vindictive mind to inquire 
somewhat as to the reason why insurance companies are so 
eagerly cutting rates, and generally evincing a disposition to 
go for everything in sight, and he of course insisted that it 
is because we are robbing the dear people of several times as 
much premium as would earry their risks safely and still 
yield a handsome profit, and that the surplus wealth of the 
country was adhering to the very smooth insurance people, 
who are all so eagerly carving rates and gobbling risks with- 
out regard to the cost. ; 

‘*Why don’t your officers and managers make just and 
adequate rates, rates which will cover the cost and hazard of 
the business and a reasonable profit, and then adhere to 
them regardless of what others may do?” said he, and pur- 
suing this subject he presently surrounded me with such an 
imposing array of arguments that I was forced to admit that 
the only reasonable answer lay in the fact that not one in- 
surance man in one hundred who has anything to do with 
the actual making of rates knows what an adequate rate is on 
any one of the numerous classes of property which he is 
called upon to rate and then to insure. 
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Right here came in the only grain of comfort which I was 
able to extract from the conversation, in the shape of an ad- 
mission that that was precisely the state of the case with 
the railways, and that ignorance of the actual cost led to the 
hasty conclusion that volume was the one essential to a pros- 
perous business on the part of many of the competing lines, 
and that education was the only remedy, both in insurance 
and inrailroading, forthe rate cutting and consequent wreck- 
ing of companies, due to doing business at less than cost. 

This little digression naturally leads me to a consideration 
of the first part of my subject, ‘‘ How Ratesare Made.” And 
at the outset I desire to say that I am dealing witb the situa- 
tion as it appears to me in the northwest. I have no inform- 
ation as to how our erudite brethren in the east do this busi- 
ness, but if the effect is any indication of the nature of the 
antecedent cause, | may infer that there is somewhere a simi- 
lar screw loose in that section of the country, as well as in the 
northwest, and I think that one need not be a pessimist to 
infer the same of the south and of the Pacitie coast. 

What would you think, gentlemen, of amanufacturer who 
allowed his clerks and salesmen to fix the selling price of his 
finished produet? Or of a contractor and builder who set his 
office boy at the important work of determining what he 
should bid for the erection of the auditorium? Or ofa rail- 
way contractor who made his bid for the construction of a 
line of railway 150 miles long upon the guess work of a team- 
ster whom he had hired as the chief engineer of a wheel 
seraper? And yet this is in effect-just what the officers of in- 
surance companies are doing to-day. 

In theory, at least, outside of the territory embraced with- 
in the jurisdiction of the several compact managers, all rates 
are made by the local agents, and where that is not actually 
done, the rates are at the present time made by rating com- 
mittees of state boards, and are subject to the approval of 
the local boards, or if not approved by them, then of the 
commission in this city. 

Now who, of all the local agents in the northwest, has any 
idea of the burning rate of the various classes of hazards in 
his own town? I dare assert that not one agent can be found 
who ean tell the experience of even one of the companies he 
represents upon even one of the classes of hazards he writes. 
There is absolutely no such information within the reach of 
any local agent. He does not know because he has no means 
of ascertaining what the burning rate is on any class of risks. 
How, then, can he be fit to rate or to assist in rating a town? 

Now take the case of the special or state agent. What 
does he know about it? I have seen and talked with a fair 
proportion of the state and special agents in the northwest, 
and so far | have failed to find one who ean tell ne what the 
experience of his company is upon even that most numerous 
class of risks, the frame dwelling, and permit me to remark 
that I eannot do it myself. 

Do you, my brother, who look so wise when you talk to 
the local agent of the necessity of higher rates on this or that 
risk, do you know whether you are not already getting too 
high a rate on this risk ? And do you know whether you are 
not getting too low a rate on that other risk which you have 
just authorized withsuch glee? Ifyou do, how do you know 
it? What special agent is there who does not dislike to au- 
thorize risks, for the reason that there is no guide which will 
tell him certainly what rate he should have on the risk ? 

Then there is the compact manager, that awful magnate 
who sits in austere state and sends rates up (or more com- 
monly down) at his own sweet will. What does he know 
about the adequacy or inadequacy of rates? Before he held 
his present responsible position he was commonly a local ora 
special agent, and not always even a successful one. You 
would not think to look at him that he has never seenatable 
of classifications of losses and premiums, but he has not. 
You would not suppose that he is just as ignorant as you or 
I, but he is. In conversation within the last year with one 
of the wisest compact managers whom I have ever met, he 
said to me: ‘‘ What a humbug I am, and why in the name of 
common sense don’t the people find it out?” ‘‘Ah, my 
friend,’’ I said, ‘‘they will some day.” ‘*‘And then?’ said 
he. . Then,” said I, ‘‘they will legislate you out of exist- 
ence.” 

Lastly, let us come down (begging their pardon) to the 
only other class of gentlemen whom I have ever known to 
have anything to do with the making of rates. I mean the 
managers and general agents. What do they know about 
rates and their adequacy or inadequacy ? A leading mana- 
ger in this city told me once that to his knowledge not one 
manager in ten ever made a careful classification of receiptsand’ 


losses, so that he could tell what rates were adequate and 
what were not. But granting that all of them did take the 
trouble to be well informed on this subject, and you know 
that the majority do not, still they are, under the present 
system of rating, powerless to bring about the reforms which 
their superior knowledge tells them the business demands. 

So, from the bottom of the ladder to the top, there is no- 
power coupled with knowledge adequate to effect such a re- 
form in the system of rating as will secure adequate rates,. 
and, what is equally important, prevent the making of ex- 
tortionate rates. 

The reform must come from the top, it cannot come from 
the bottom, and to the companies themselves—that is, to 
their officers who have the knowledge, or ean have it, and 
who have the power, if they will but use it wisely, must we 
ee ee the reform which the dignity of the business de- 
mands. 

Let us now see what the result of this system of rating is 
upon the rates as they exist. I cannot take the time to tell 
of all the anomalies growing out of the system, and it is not. 
necessary for each of you can supply the illustrations froin 
your own ample experienee, but let us refer to a few: 

Beginning with dwellings: There is the dwelling of first 
class frame construction, occupied by the owner, heated by a 
carefully placed hot water heater, using hard coal for fuel, 
lighted with incandescent electric lights carefully wired and 
connected, entirely detached one hundred feet, situated half 
a block from the engine house and fifty feet from the fire 
plug of a first class city, having a full paid fire department. 
And there is the other frame building which is built to sell. 
It is of the flimsiest possible construction ; is often occupled 
by two fawilies, using four to six stoves, with pine slabs for 
fuel, lighted by eight or ten kerosene lamps, and often with 
two gasoline stoves in summer. All the stoves discharge into 
one small chimney. It is situated two miles from the engine 
house, and half a mile from the nearest hydrant, with no 
fire protection except the policy on it, yet in nine cases out 
of ten the former risk is rated as high as the latter, and in 
the tenth case the rate is cut any way, and the daily report is 
passed through the compact office as ‘‘ Competitive with the 
North British and Mercantile.” 

Then there is the lumber yard in the northern part of 
Wisconsin: One of them is two hundred feet from an old 
rattle trap saw mill, which violates all the canons of good 
sense in its construction, is deficient in all the requirements 
for safety. would rate at least ten per cent. on any respecta- 
ble schedule, and is in itself a good indictment for arson 
against its owner. Another lumber yard is situated two 
hundred feet from a saw mill, which is up to standard, and 
rates at three and one-half per cent. (if it has not been Jar- 
dined down to two and one-quarter), and yet these two 
yards are rated precisely alike. 

I might continue this record of injustice and inequality 
indefinitely, but time and a decent regard for your patience 
forbid. I need only call your attention to the classification 
of towns, without regard to their actual facilities for hand- 
ling fires, or inquiry as to whether their hoseis all rotten and 
sure to burst, as it did recently at Faribault, Minn., wherea 
total loss resulted therefrom; to the classification of towns 
in the so-called schedule of advisory basis rates upon their 
position, as in the northern or in the southern part of the 
state, or with reference to lines of latitude or longitude, or 
with reference to their population rather than to their facili- 
ties for handling fires and finally to the anomaly 6f dwelling 
rates on a basis of forty cents for frame dwellings in Minne- 
apolis and fifty cents in St. Paul, when the fire departments. 
are equally efficient, and if there is any difference in the 
hazard it is in favor of the latter. 

Nor is it wy answer to the criticism upon this system of 
rating to say that in the long run the rates secured are ade- 
quate, and the business of most of the companies is done at 
a profit, if only a small one. Evenif this be true, it must be 
true because in the long run the errors offset each other, and 
by a judicious robbing of Peter to pay Paul the money to 
pay losses and expenses is in some way obtained. It is time 
that there was a recognition of the fact that guess work is 
not business, and that inequity and injustice bring in time 
their own disagreeable rewards. 

If the system of rate making is to be criticised as illogical 
and crude, the same can be said of the means by which they 
are unmade. It is not surprising that rates made as we have 
seen they are, should command little respect, and be easily 
set aside at the caprice of those who are not impressed by 
their reasonableness, 
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It is an axiom with the legislator and the jurist that laws 
enacted without proper investigation and thought, and 
which do not rest upon the convictions of the body politic 
are difficult of enforcement, and easily broken, and this rule 
holds good in the business world of insurance as well as else- 
where. Rates made without proper consideration and investi- 
gation of the actual hazard, even if by chance they are just}and 
equitable, do not have the support either of the public or of 
the underwriter. 

There are some rates so unjust and inequitable that it is a 
virtue to disregard them, and in such eases the field is com- 
monly full of men who are striving to appear virtuous. But 
whether they are just or unjust, this lack of confidence re- 
sults in a multitude of schemes to set the rates aside, and the 
less the ability of the agent or solicitor, the greater his de- 
sire to get business, not on his business ability, and merit, but 
by offering lower rates than his competitors. It may be ac- 
cepted as substantially true that rates cannot be cut except by 
the consent, open or tacit, of the manager; he sets the pace, 
the agent follows. 

How rates are unmade, you all know, by a wide and sad 
experience. There is that ever-present piece of idiocy, the 
dividing of commissions, which so many practice. Another 
rebates a part of the premium and takes a receipt for it on 
the sly. Another makes an erroneous daily report to the 
Manager, and sends a correct duplicate to the company 
direct. Another is supplied with two series of policies, one 
for use as a rule aud the other tw cut rates with when he con- 
trols the entire line. Another gives long credit unfil the 
interest cuts the rate. Another takesit out in trade until his 
company takes it out of his bondsmen. Another invents a 
finer scheme. He pays the uncollectible hotel bill of a dead 
beat boarder and captures the entire line on the mammoth 
hotel in pay for his generosity, while he works the aforesaid 
D. B. fora line on the big flour mill which employs him to 
look after its insurance. But why continue the recital of 
schemes which are only limited in number by the unserupu- 
lousness and inventive genius of their authors? 

Far more insidious ‘and dangerous is the plan by which 
the agent contracts to secure the reduction of the rate on 
target risks and large lines in return for the exclusive con- 
trol of the insurance, aud then uses his position on a rating 
comuuittee or his influence with a compact manager, or with 
the general agent of one of his companies, who is influential 
with the commission, to secure the promised reduction. 
Numerous cases of this kind must have come to your notice 
within the past year, as the evil is a rapidly growing one 
and the aggregate premium so lost would make a sum which 
would stagger the most ardent rate cutter, if the actual fig- 
ures could be put before him, Then there is the line grain 
business, which is always a bone of contention. Written at 
full rates and so reported, but with a counter charge of 
fifteen per cent commission, and twenty-five per cent. 
broker&ge, of which the latter item goes to’ some clerk or 
friend of the assured and thence by the grapevine route, to 
to the pocket of the assured himself. 

The mischief of it is that in the great majority of the 
eases the rate fcutting is upon large risks, which makes the 
loss of premium a serious matter when taken in connection 
with the fact that this class of risks is habitually rated lower 
relatively than the smaller risks upon which the competition 
is not so great. 

A well-known agent in the city of Minneapolis, who man- 
ages one of the largest insurance offices in the city, told me 
that after years of observation he was convinced that the 
annual loss of premium from those practices in that city is 
not less than $125,000. 

Nor are the rates unmade by the local agent alone. The 
field men do their full share of this undoing, and by their so- 
ealled rating ‘‘upon their judgment’’ in disregard of all 
schedules of basis rates, and often without any authority 
other than their own desire to please a local agent or to 
secure a line for their own cowpany, they still further de- 
moralize rates and aid in reaching the danger line which 
separates profit from loss. And not yet does this evil end. 
Managers and officers of companies are by no means distanced 
in this race down hill. All over the northwest there are cases 
where Chicago and New York and Hartford, and all the other 
centers of insurance capital have interfered ‘to arbitrarily re- 
duce rates ‘‘ for revenue only,” or have written over theirown 
counters, at ruinous rates, policies to take the -business out 
of the hands of their own agents. And the ‘automatic 
sprinkler which don’t sprink” is at it too, till we find that 
with the competition and the undue eredit for improvements 


which were only introduced to lower the rate and with never 
a hope of extinguishing a fire, we have steam power saw mills 
in Wisconsin rated at two and one fourth per cent., when 
they would schedule four and one fourth per cent., and the 
lumber, 200 feet distant is rated and written at two ‘and one- 
half per cent. or one-fourth per cent. higher than the expos- 
ing special hazard. ‘This, too, when there is an eighty per 
cent. co-insurance clause on the lumber, and none at all on 
the mill. 

Now, what is the effect of all this upon the profit and loss 
account ? Or, in other words, hb: aving seen what the cause is, 
what is the effect? Need we inquire ? 

It is quite frequently charged that the retirement from 
business of the great majority of those companies which 
yearly seek that bourne from which no dividends return to 
gladden the heart of the weary stockholder, is caused by too 
heavy an expense ratio rather than by too large a loss ratio. 
This is a specious attempt to conceal the one worm which 
gnaws and blights the bud of profit, while holding up the 
insignificant bug which only browses on the sinaller branehes 
and leaves. 

Let any one with a taste for statistics examine the figures 
of expense and loss and income of the companies which have 
re-insured or otherwise retired from business within the last 
three years, and he will find that with few exceptions, it is 
the loss ratio, and not the expense ratio which is responsible 
for their untimely decease. 

It is true that in the case of those companies whieh only did 
an insignificant business, the expense ratio was the deadly 
disease which could not be cured, and the same thing is true 
of a few of the recklessly- managed companies which emu- 
lated the anaconda in their capacity for swallowing every- 
thing smaller, and even larger than theinselves. 

But in the case of the large majority of the companies 
doing a general business, their expense ratio will compare 
favorably with that of their more fortunate survivors. One 
group of twenty-two companies, with premium receipts ag- 
gregating $3,047,596, which has joined the great unknown 
within the last two years, showed an expense ratio of 32.5 per 
eent., while their loss ratio of 73.7 per cent., tells the reason 
for the erape on their doors. 

More surprising still is the experience of another group of 
mine companies whose premium receipts aggregated $1,171,- 

7, and whose expense ratio of only 23.9 per cent. would in- 
alieate excellent and most economical management, yet the 
wicked fire fiend had an 89.6 per cent. loss ratio for their 
winding sheet. 

It is safe to say that of the companies doing a general 
business, and which to-day are conspicuous by their absence, 
fully seventy per cent. were driven out of business by the in- 
exorable logic of too low rates. That other companies have 
prospered simply proves that they have had a larger propor- 
tion of the adequately or of the excessively rated business, 
and this finally demonstrates that one part of the business 
pays by excessive rates for the benefits of low rates enjoyed 
by the other. 

Finally, gentlemen, the public is becoming aware of this 
state of facts, and it is demanding a reform. There is a 
growing feeling upon the part of the people that the privil- 
eges accorded to corporations are not mere gratuities, but. 
that the acceptance of these privileges entails certain duties, 
and among them is the duty, in the case of the insurance 
coupanies, of furnishing reliable indemnity at a figure which 
shall be sufficient to meet the actual cost of the ‘indemnity 
from year to year, plus a loading which shall be sufficient to 
provide for the contingency of extraordinary losses, plus the 
expense of doing the business economically and a fair rate of 
profit for the use of the capital employed, and any company 
which charges less than this sum is as culpable as the other 
company which recklessly charges excessive rates. 

This feeling is manifesting itself through the state legis- 
latures in the form of oppressive legislation, one type of 
which is seen in the anti-compact laws recently enacted in 
the west, and it will continue to be manifested until there is 
a reform in the system of rating in use to-day, which shall 
justify the public confidence. 

As in life insurance the evil of rebates grew until legisla- 
tion was necessary to control it, and to prevent the oppression 
of the small policy-holder for the benefit of the large insurer, 
so the evil of rate cutting in its various forms seems likely 
to require a similar remedy in fire insurance legislation to 
compel the actual collection of the sum named as the premi- 
um in the policy, so that the small insurer shall not pay a 
part of the premium for his richer neighbor. 
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We need not ‘be surprised at legislation directed to this 
evil of rate cutting, for this action on the part of the public 
is sure to come as soon as the subject is once considered in 
its true bearing upon the public welfare. It is clearly within 
the power of the companies to render this action on the part 
of the law making power unnecessary. It is suid tbat fire 
insurance is not an exact science ; but that it is utterly with- 
out rule or guide, as its present conduct would suggest is pre- 
posterous, and we shall have only ourselves to thank if the 
legislation of the future furnishes a disagreeable commentary 
upon the wisdom and justice which has marked our conduct 
of the business of fire insurance during the past decade, 
and which has continued to the present time. He is a skill- 
ful mariner who ean rescue bis ship from the remorseless grip 
of the tempest, but he is a wiser one whose eye reads the 
approaching storm in the glass andin the clouds, and reaches 
the harbor in safety while the sea is still calm. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, permit me tothank you for your 
courteous attention to a tedious recital of facts not new to 
you, but which grouped together may suggest to the brighter 
minds in the profession some action which shall remedy the 
evils of the present, and prevent their recurrence in the 
future. 


At the conclusion of the reading of Mr. Crandall’s paper, 
the association adjourned until Wednesday morning. 





WEDNESDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


The meeting was called to order at 10.30 o’clock A. M., by 
President Gray, who announced that the committee on nomi- 
nations for directors of the association was ready to report. 

Mr. Van Voorhis, chairman of the committee, reported the 
following for directors for the ensuing year: George W. 
Adams, Chicago; E. L. Allen, Chicago; J. Mabbett Brown, 
Chicago ; Judge Eugene Cary, Chicago ; H. T. Fowler, Minne- 
apolis; Eugene Harbeck, Chicago; John W. Maginn, 8t. 
Louis; J. J. McDonald, Chicago; E. V. Munn, Beloit, Wis.; 
J. P. Singleton, Louisville; H. C. Stuart, Des Moines; F. H. 
Whitney, Detroit, and George A. 8. Wilson, Chicago. 


Mr. H. T. FowLeEerR on ‘‘PusBLic Povicy.”’ 


Mr. Fowler, of Minneapolis, Minnesota state agent of the 
Insurance Company of North America and Pennsylvania 
Fire, read the following paper : 


MR. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE ASSOCIATION— 
The business of fire insurance is one concerning which no 
man can consistently claim a perfect knowledge, and it is 
also one which the people generally seem to know less about 
than of any other of public concern. I donot want to occupy 
your attention with limited ideas of how to run the business, 
but rather to inquire into the facts as we find them, that 
have such an unconscious yet direct influence uponit. We 
who are engaged in the field encounter so many different 
ideas and opinions held by the people that at times our im- 
pressions become quite as bewildering as the public phase is 
varying or unique. 

I do not know that we need a lesson either in the way of 
warning or rebuke from the public, but at any rate I have 
learned a good many lessons in this way most thoroughly, 
and I trust it may not be thought unwise to deliberately step 
outside the charmed circle in which we move, and by such 
means to find beyond that cirtle in which our claims are re- 
cognizea how utterly devoid of significance is all that we 
achieve or aim at. Impressed with wonder concerning the 
public ignorance, indifference and injustice that is every- 
where encountered, we naturally inquire, Can the companies 
be in any way responsible? And may it not be true, as has 
been said, that ‘‘ The evil that is in a man’s heart is always 
originally in his head.” That the public, therefore, may not 
adjudge us so much in wrong motives as wrong impression 
and education. 

The efforts of the leading old line companies to acquaint the 
public with their merits have been chiefly confined to ealen- 
dars and blotters furnished agents, and with so little success 
that outside of active business men they have become almost 
hopelessly confounded with irresponsible competitors. Other 
business of approaching magnitude and public concern has 
been advertised so thoroughly that an intelligent foreigner 
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residing here but one year can, without apparent effort, tell 
you something of the principal railroad, bank and life insur- 
ance interests of our country, yet the average citizen, though 
native born, cannot tell what Fire company protects his pro- 
perty; he simply knows agent blank represents it. This 
seems most singular when we consider that the number of 
companies, good and bad, engaged in fire underwriting in 
the United States greatly exceeds that of all other nations in 


the world combined. The almost numberless companies ~ 


here present a variety of grades of indemnity, so often ques- 
tionable, as to constitute a condition of the business that 


would seem to render it imperative for the people to be ~ 


posted as to the kind and character of the company engaged, 
but to which, in a general way, they are quite indifferent. 

Very little, comparatively, has ever been written upon 
the subject, presumably because the people are so little 
interested in it. Newspaper men are shrewd enough to en- 
deavor to entertain the public with what it most demands. 
It is quite natural, therefore, that their attention, when 
given us, should be in harmony with the irresistible move- 
ment of malice or misunderstanding. If reference is made to 
a contested claim, the companies are advised to pay; if to 
rules, rates, ete., it is in a style severely shocking to the un- 
derwriter’s nerves. 

The popular idea of the public press was well illustrated 
in a leading Chicago daily, during April, 1890. A page de- 
voted to the conduct of the business and its interests, com- 
menced in a breezy way by asserting that ‘‘ Fire Insurance 
people have things pretty much their own way.’ The arti- 
cle went on to state, ‘‘ Not one person in five knows what his 
policy says. Not only do they not know what construction 
court or agent may make, in case of loss and a dispute, but 
they do not know what is covered by insurance, or what act, 
habitually committed, will invalidate the contract ; but the 
man who wrote the policy, knows all about that, and while 
he does not send the expert around to explain it, he takes all 
proper advantage when a ‘roaring holocaust’ lends interest 
to the fine print and other trivial things about a policy.” 

This is but a brief clipping of a long argument, in which 
it was held that under all cireumstances, in case of loss, the 
company would send around an adjuster to compromise the 
matter; but totally unfair as the presentation is, where the 
public is held wholly irresponsible for its own ignorance, and 
being unworthy of any reputable journal, it is, nevertheless, 
a fair reflection of the popular press and public prejudice. 

In the same article a woodcut displayed the Chicago office 
of the ‘‘GaJl Fire Insurance Company,” the agent predicted 
as saying to his customer, ‘‘ Well, seeing it’s you, Ill take 
your house and lot for the first year’s premium.” Itisa 
fact, I think, that a joke may be so absurd as to lose its 
pertinence, and strange, therefore, that the clever reporter 
did not observe that an ordinary detached brick dwelling in 
Chicago was %scheduled in ’90 at thirty cents, upon which 
basis a thousand-dollar policy will pay a premium of $9 but 
onee in five years, and that it will require 550 years to have 
paid in the amount which the company undertakes to pay 
in case of loss. Jt is not my purpose to feebly criticize the 
press. It has a part to perform in the public arena, of a 
magnitude akin to our own; but I do not think editorial 
courtesy to the public requires the abandonwent of that 
equity to which, from their fair treatment of patrons, the 


companies are entitled ; and I do not think it favorable to 


have the hardships of the people invariably depicted as 
something horrible, the best indemnity uncertain, and the 
men who own the busivess to have won victory after victory 
until they are united autocrats of a matchlessmonarchy. No 
power is greater for good or evil than the press, and yet, 
among all the daily papers of all our great western cities, 
few have sufficient enterprise to give accurate recognition to- 
current events in the insurance world. 

All that the public really knows about the conduct of the 
business is based upon the unfortunate adjustments and dis- 
reputable operations of irresponsible companies, which are 
laid bare to public view. These instances bear exactly the 
same relation to the dealings of the honorable companies. 
that disease does to health; vet how can we expect an undis- 
criminating public to know this? The ignorance of the pub- 
lic is all the darker that the few intelligent insurers and 
many loss beneficiaries fail to tell the good they know, and 
because there seems to be a sort of unwritten law—a public 
policy—for underwriters to allow themselves to be called 
upon to receive from time to time the opinions and eriti- 
aisms of the public, without attempting to express, with any 
degree of publicity, their own opinions in return. 
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There are, perhaps, few insurers who understand that the 
companies undertake to pay the amount of loss and damage 
only ; few who believe the rates fixed upon different classes 
are attempted to be determined in any other than an un- 
sound manner. Few insurers know the duty of the special 
agent, and he is frequently met with the remark that ‘‘The 
insurance companies had an inspector here last week.” If to 
bim it seems expedient to cancel a policy, the action is 
accepted always as a refiection upon thecharacter of the cus- 
tomer, or an accountable freak of an unbalanced mind. 
The average insurer, in case of loss, has no conception of his 
obligations in connection therewith, and nearly all claimants 
before the adjustment of their loss, regard the adjuster as an 
evil genius, a sharp, shrewd and unscrupulous fellow with 
whom Shylock would stand no show. They have heard here 
and there, as all claimants do, the hints and flings which 
prepare their minds for hostile feelings towards the adjuster, 
and they are prepared to be, if not exactly unfriendly, ready 
to become so upon very slight grounds. The local agent is 
best known to and in closest sympathy with the public. He 
is usually regarded as a good citizen, but one who imposes 
great importunities and bestows limited favors. The general 
agent isa factorin the business of which the people rarely 
know anything. Thus, outside of the insurance field, com- 
mercial and social circle that surround him, public pressure 
is innocently unmindful of the heavy burdens imposed upon 
him. The president of a company is naturally less known 
than the company itself, but the dignity and responsibility 
of his office are quite overlooked. When thought of at all, 
it is with the vague idea that he is a kind of Grand Pasha 
without nothing to do, and everything to do with. 

These are but a few of the misconceptions daily encoun- 
tered by the field man which he finds it difficult to overcome 
without putting himself in the thankless office of schoolmas- 
ter. Everywhere may be found general dissenters, fault 
finders and critics whose peculiar affection for their towns- 
men is mainly inspired by a desire to make themselves con- 
spicuous. These wen are bent upon saving their community 
by that which alone brings it most into danger—the intro- 
duction and encouragement of wild-cat companies and pub- 
lic endorsement of persons having dishonest claims. These 
men who most threaten the peace and dignity of the busi- 
ness, and who are never on the humane side of anything, 
could be trarnpled under foot were the publie properly edu- 
eated. Wise men invariably undervalue the wisdom of the 
masses, the lawyer is said to despise the jury that he flatters, 
and the politician the people whom he endeavors to mislead, 
but the field man has no desire to be classed with men of wis- 
dom upon this basis. His efforts, if aggressive, are never in- 
dependent of public prejudice. Did he ignore the dictates of 
the public his work would becéme a burden, whereas he must 
have a fund of life sufficient to withstand defeats and delu- 
sions which few other callings have to cope with. He has 
ever before him the almost certain risk of defeat in attempt- 
ing an independent course, and the not less perplexing possi- 
bility of success in following the lines so long established. 
He must work unceasingly with success uncertain, consola- 
tions largely borrowed of the future, and a sublime trust in 
his fellows, all because he fears in some way to prejudice the 
the interests of his principals. He is not indeterminate of 
character, and continuously regrets his apprehensiveness of 
forfeiting the good opinion of somebody, or everybody. 

None are so unobserving as not to have noticed a certain 
clamorous complaint that occupies the surface of public criti- 
cism, and cannot be defined as attaching to the conduct of 
the business, except in a general way. Yet this drift of 
dissatisfation, for which, indeed, the majority of companies 
are in no way directly responsible, is the feeling which gov- 
erns his every act, a feeling which the wisdom of the wisest 
eannot account for, arrest or divert. It is a settled some- 
thing that the companies believe in making the best of, and 
whether it is found in the form of an incendiary fire, forced 
reduction in rates, adverse legislation, competition of illegal 
companies, or a breach of faith in our own ranks, it is always 
met in the same conservative way—that it will be best, that 
itis policy, to do the best you can, which often means noth- 
ing. This is equivalent to saying the business will take care 
of itself, and possibly it would, if it were sufficiently harmon- 
ized and had its conservative forces extended to mushroom 
companies. 

The peacefulness with which old line American and 
English companies bear the burden of the business, and 
shoulder, if not sharing, the sins of small and irresponsible 
companies, is most uufortunate. The conservatism which 


gives them the respect and confidence of all intelligent in- 
surers, also perpetuates a policy that permits the majority of 
the people being buncoed by cheap companies. 

The fact that malicious and irresponsible companies have 
been allowed to compete for business in the same agencies, 
and upon same basis with substantial companies, for years 
past, has left the distinction so small in the minds of the 
people, that they have come to regard the failure of a fire 
insurance company as a matter of inferior importance. 
There ought to be but little difference between the success 
and failure of a small company as compared with those of a 
national character, were the distinction well established. 
Even a failure would have its advantages, if it opened the 
eyes of the operators to their own lack of ability, and taught 
them to put a truthful estimate upon themselves, but now 
defeat has no significance whatever, and the situation is molli- 
fied to the public by the re-insurances so often effected in 
old line companies by the small retiring ones. 

There is another class of so-called insurance companies 
that is a disgrace to the business and should be looked after 
by some one interested since the people are not. I refer to 
those companies that operate altogether under ground, and 
exist only in the imagination of scheming individuals. The 
almost countless frauds of this character that operate 
throughout our western states egress largely from those east- 
ern states where the supervising service is said to be best. 
The evil practices of these mythical concerns and their influ- 
ence for bad cannot be safely continued, for they are a stain 
attached to the fair name of fire insurance that helps to de- 
preciate the reliability and integrity of all good companies in 
the public mind. 

The education of the public, which should be the hope of 
every legitimate underwriter; has become subservient to the 
all-absorbing ambition to increase receipts. The undignified 
scramble for premiums that now characterize the business 
allows a goodly portion of them to fall into the hands of the 
careless and unprincipled, and the mischief arising in this 
way is confirmed and enlarged each year. Nearly the whole 
duty of the field man toward the education of the public 
rests with the education of the agent and the care to be ex- 
ercised in his appointment; co-operation among agents is 
what he endeavors to secure, but on every side may be found 
those over whom he has no control; he knows he can gain 
nothing by repining and very little by resisting; he talks 
about a mutual infusion of interest for a common good in a 
way that is inspiring, and theoretically it is a grand idea, but 
the companies that most need your support are too selfish to 
permit it, and I doubt if it is a good policy to take into the 
cheap, irresponsible companies who prey upon the busi- 
ness, clothed with the rates and respectability which your 
association with them affords. Notwithstanding our most 
earnest efforts, through field clubs and individual good faith, 
we accomplish nothing toward the enlightenment of the pub- 
lic—nothing beyond the advancement of our own special in- 
terests. In this the error lies. A business in which the fires 
burn up and down yet do not give warmth beyond our circle, 
and leave nothing behind but smoke and ashes is not yet com- 

lete. 

2 The true remedy to correct the evils of adulteration and 
imitation in any business enterprise, rests with the careless 
customer who does not seek to inform himself as to what is 
good and what inferior—in our business he leaves his choice 
in the hands of the agent—and if his experience be unsatis- 
factory, he not only complains, but rushes to the legislature 
to get laws for a protection be hasn’t the intelligent self-in- 
terest to give himself. nt 

The system of supervision and adverse legislation in vogue 
in the various states is, without doubt, primarily responsible 
for the ignorance of the public, as well as the present un- 
seemly and excessive competition with which we are strug- 
gling. Be this as it may, can it be wisely argued in any sense, 
that it is better to accept conditions as we find them, than to 
make researches into problems pertaining to the business, 
that can only be remedied through the public? Is it better 
to be in the majority than to aspire to be in the right? If 
our system of supervision directs your path in darkness, your 
feet against the thorns of thoughtless individuality, and tears 
your hands daily with the thistles of rudely awakened ignor- 
anece—shall you silently submit, knowing that in all other 
civilized countries the companies receive not only the confi- 
dence but earnest support of the public? Are only heroes 
permitted to fight systems for a principle, and have we none ? 

In al! the world, there is not a country where the business 
is so spread out, yet fettered, as ours; no country where it 
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presents such a mixture of magnificence and meanness. We 
have 382 American and twenty-six foreign stock companies 
here, as against eighty-five in Great Britain, twenty-nine in 
Germany, twenty-nine in France and twenty-two in Australia. 
We have also 214 mutual companies taking cash premiums, 
making a total of 572 companies competing for premiums of 
$150,000,000, compared with only eightv-five competing for 
$160.000,000 in Great Britain; not forgetting the Foreign com- 
panies always well regarded, we have but thirty-three Ameri- 
can so-called millionaire companies. 


Very nearly all knowledge is comparative, and by com- 
parison it would seem we need more quality and less quan- 
tity. You can mix one part of poor wheat with two parts 
No. 1 hard, and get a grade for it, but mixing half and half 
renders the grade very doubtful. How this grade is to be 
established for us it is not my province to prophecy, but 
there is, { think, a responsibility resting with the companies 
that they bave not undertaken to discharge. 

Whatever is done will be at best but a slow process, but 
nothing is impossible if based upon reason, and we do not 
have to go back to the days of Columbus and Galileo to 
demonstrate it. De Lesseps built the Suez Canal, notwith- 
standing the evidence of eminent English engineers that it 
could not be done; and Huntington was laughed at for his 
scheme of the Union Pacific, so successfully projected. 


When the dairymen found grease in competition with 
their butter, they had the grease taxed and legally branded 
oleomargarine. When the bankers became oppressed with 
the public odium attaching to their business through unre- 
deemed currency of defunct state banks, they were responsi- 
ble for the act taxing the system sufficiently to suppress the 
issue. When the railroads became tired of carrying free one- 
half of the public travel, and running their traffic lines too 
much in the interest of large sbippers, they conceived the 
idea of the Inter-state Commerce Law By analogy, I 
believe, when you gentlemen who have built up a business 
of such grand importance and magnitude in the past twenty- 
five years, and have won the admiration and confidence of all 
who respect real merit, when you have become weary of wit- 
nessing the frequent advent of ‘‘a great leader” who is to 
operate a company upon a wholly new and independent 
basis, that soon only adds one more to the 800 who have 
failed and retired before him; when you have become tired 
of paying incendiary losses and continuing an unequal con- 
test in which you have everything to give and nothing to 
get; when you have come to appreciate, as we do, that your 
success has cost you too much downright hard work and 
ability to be shared by those who have no thought of gaining 
it by paying if& purchase price; then, I say, I believe, you 
will take hold of the future, by going beyond the few brains 
of the average state legislator, and appealing to the hearts 
and understanding of the American people. None ean ques- 
tion the truth and integrity of our nation, and the love of 
justice will be found as supreme for the fire companies in the 
United States as elsewhere. Then you will build a business 
complete in magnificence and reputation of worth. 


The handful of American companies that have survived 
the storms and buffetings of the past twenty-five years, their 
splendid specimens of architecture in office buildings, their 
large receipts, their surpluses and capital, and their glorious 
histories acquired through years of honest and able manage- 
ment, while all grand and enviable, in themselves, would be 
as nothing compared witb the achievements that could be ac- 
com plished in the future. In the fifty years to come in which 
it is estimated we are to have 300,000,000 people within our 
shores—Amevica will be the nation—the United States, the 
commercial key of the world, and instead of thirty-three, we 
shall have 300 millionaire companies, which neither England 
nor the world can equal. 


‘A DECADE OF INSURANCE 
LITIGATION.” 


Mr. C. C. Hine said: 


Two months or more ago your imperative president de- 
manded of me a title for the paper (which as yet was not) that 
he had requested me to read before you at this meeting. 
With only the vaguest idea of what material I might find 
when I commenced searching in earnest, I gave him a title to 
print in your programme, and afterward undertook to survey 
my field. 1 found it so large and so bewildering that, after a 
few spasmodic efforts to cover even the threshold of it, I gave 
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it up, and conterted myself with a much more modest exploit. 


Being of a systematic turn of mind, I examined the indices of 
the subjects of the last decade’s insurance litigation (not 
‘ecislation ” as printed) as far as agent. broker, cancellation, 
and I did not get beyond that A, B, C (for there is in any one 
of a dozen headings within that A, B, C material for an in- 
structive paper), and so, in a somewhat superficial and 
sketchy way, I have selected a few oddities of insurance liti- 
gation with which to interest you for a few minutes. 

1 think Iremarked, on a former occasion. that aman ought 
not to do anything that he thinks needs apology, nor ought 
he to apologize for anything that he finally determines to do, 
but it seems tome that thus much of explanation is due, if 
not to myself, then to the topic as printed in your pro- 
gramme. 


Just as standing in a saloon door and looking at a church 
steeple is a poor way to start for heaven, so I find that my 
hesitating embarrassment over the multitude of interesting 
things which are revealed by what Sir Edward Coke ealls the 
‘‘eladsome light of jurisprudence,” is a poor way to get at my 
work, and I will, therefore, have to drop exordium and 
attack the first letter of my alphabet. 


A stands for agent. he legal status of the agent is, or 
ought to be, tolerably well understcod, but the status of the 
agent’s clerk is one of the uncertain factors in the agent’s. 
every day life which may well claim our passing attention. 
This has been adjudicated in a good many different ways. A 
long time ago (H. & N., 30, z.) it was decided that the insurer 
is bound by the’ acts of the clerk or authorized representa- 
tive of the agent, but further along (8S. & D. vs. Lycoming, 
H. & N. 58, § 62) it was expressly decided that a clerk em- 
ployed in the office of the agent hus no power to waive the 
limitation clause, and the language of sucha clerk importing 
a waiver is ineffectual against the company, and again (Mc- 
Clure vs. Ins. Co., H. & N. 59 § 65) where a sub-agent issues a 
policy on a printed blank and countersigns it W., agent, per. 
K., the insured is put on inquiry as to his authority: bu 
later, in 1890, the supreme court of appeals of W. Virginia 
(Dietz vs. Ins. Co., xx Ins. L, Jour., 673), declared that when 
theagent’s clerk is authorized to examine property and write 
out a policy thereon, his contract and knowledge are the con- 
tract and knowledge of the agent, and, of course, the knowl- 
edge of the agent is the knowledge of the company, and the 
wistake of the clerk in issuing to the husband a policy on the 
wife’s property was the mistake of the company. It would 
be interesting to know the legal relations of the company to 
the clerk’s substitute while the clerk is off on vacation, or 
to bis companion to whom he may, without the knowledge 
of the agent, entrust his duties while he himself enjoys the 
Saturday afternoon baseball game. If an agent can delegate 
his authority to a clerk who is unknown to the company, 
why cannot a clerk delegate the same to a chum who is un- 
known to the agent? And soad infinitum: *‘ The only cer- 
tain thing about litigation appears to be its uncertainty.” 


There is another odd side-light in this same case, where the 
eourt declared that no false swearing after the suit was in- 
stituted could change the rights of the parties as they stood 
when the writ was issued, notwithstanding the false swearing 
might have been done with intent to defraud the company. 
This is a pretty broad finding, and furnishes a foothold for 
an unscrupulous claimant to make any sort of false oaths he 
may choose during the action, provided he is careful not to 
coumit himself in that direction in the preliminary state- 
ment of his claim. 


We old-timers have always entertained the notion that 
fraud and false swearing were good defenses, and the old de- 
cisions run with a fair degree of unanimity in that direction. 
But in the case cited the claimant swore on the 5th of May, 
twenty days after the fire and before suit, that he owned the 
property burned, which oath was false. In December of the 
saine year he swore that his wife owned it, and the court held 
as above remarked that no false swearing by the plaintiff, no 
matter what his intent, perpetrated after the writ was issued, 
can change the rights of the parties or affect the verdict, 
although the policy contained a clause of forfeiture in ease 
the assured make any false affidavit with intent to defraud 
the company. All of which may be good technical law, but 
the application of the judge’s postulate to the facts of tha 
particular case on which he was finding, where the false 
swearing was before the writ, reminds me somehow of a re- 
wark which I saw quoted from the Milwaukee Jeurna/, that 
the world never adopted a greater error tnan it did when it 
accepted the belief that stupid people are necessarily honest ! 
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ARBITRATION. 


The old doctrine that no suit could be sustained against 
the objections of the cOmpany until an award had been made, 
although neither party previously to the suit had requested 
arbitration (Yeomans vs. Girard, v. Ins. L. Jour., 858), has 
been regarded as both equity and good law, and with some 
modifications to meet circumstances, has stood the test of 
time fairly well. It was acquiesced in 1882 (Wallace vs. Ger- 
man-American, x1x. Ins. L. Jour., 628), and was reaffirmed 
year before last (Gasser vs. Sun. x1X Ins. L. Jour, 213), when 
it was held that the provision for an arbitration is valid, and 
is a prerequisite for a right to institute suit on a policy. 
Nevertheless, in Case vs. Ins. Co. (x1x Ins. L. Jour., 828), de- 
cided by the supreme court of California in 1889, it was ruled 
not to be a condition precedent: and, moreover, if arbitra- 
tion is not demanded within sixty days and after right of 
action has accrued, it is waived. In this case the demand 
was made a short time after that period and before the com- 
mencement of action. 

In the case mentioned a minute ago (Wallace vs, German 
American) there occurs one of those arbitrary findings which 
enable insurance companies to understand of how little ac- 
count they are when their interests are opposed by the inter- 
ests of private citizens. This is not in connection with arbi- 
tration, but concerning the interpretation of the language of 
the policy. 

We all concede that a unilateral contract like an insurance 
policy must be construed most strongly against the company 
which prescribes its conditions, but even the most hardened 
of us are a little startled when a court says in plain English 
that ‘‘If the words employed. of themselves, or in connection 
with other language used in the instrument, or in reference 
to the subject matter to which they relate, are susceptible of 
the interpretation given them by the insured, although, in 
fact, intended otherwise by the insurer, the policy will be 
construed in favor of the assured.” When we read such 
things we sometimes think it a pity that the judges who 
speak them are deprived of the experience of a tribunal 
which shall cast their own words in their teeth, and say to 
them that their written decisions mean exactly the opposite 
of what they intend them to mean (provided an interested 
party understands them some other way), and compel them to 
abide by it. It is not the intention of the parties as expressed 
by the contract that controls, but the arbitrary dictum of 
one of them. Doubtless Froude was right when he said that 
just laws are no restraint upon the freedom of the good, for 
the good man desires nothing with which a just law will in- 
terfere, but such readings as the above put us in sympathy 
with Jack Cade’s friend when Shakespeare makes him say: 
‘The first thing we do, let’s kill all the lawyers !” 

It is probable that many of you have read, in a recent 
Monitor, an article by John A. Finch, of Indianapolis, show- 
ing how the lawyers had pushed the courts on step by step. 
First they contended that by the omission of a single answer 
to a question in the application, the information called for by 
that one question was waived. Then by degrees the point 
was reached where the entire omission of an application was 
held to be a waiver by the company of all information con- 
eerning the risk until the old doctrine that the concealment 
of material facts forfeited the contract was pretty much 
snowed under. Similar results have been reached by similar 
means in other matters connected withinsurance. Formerly 
tbe policy had to be liberally construed according to the in- 
tention of the parties; now it must be forced to mean any- 
thing that the insured understands it to mean. 


CANCELLATION. 


The old dogmas in regard to cancellation are pretty well 
understood, but like all the other policy conditions these 
have constantly been bent more and more favorably to the 
insured. Sometimes the old policies bad no stipulation in 
regard to cancellation, then neither party could cancel with- 
out the consent of the other, and always the right had to be 
exercised in strict accordance with the terms of the contract. 
Sufficient notice must be given; premium, if paid, must be 
tendered back, and the insured must heve reasonable oppor- 
tunity of insuring elsewhere. Still the company had a leg or 
two to stand on. In Grace vs. Ins. Co., Oct. 4, 1878, (viii Ins. 
L. Jour., 95) it was held that neither a securing of the return 
of the policy nor a written notice was necessary, but that, 
while a statement by the agent that upon the return of the 
policy he would cancel it, or a mere wish expressed by the 
company to have it eanceled, would not bea sufficient notice 


of cancellation ; yet, if the action or language of the agent 
conveyed to the insured a knowledge of the cancellation by 
him at that time, this was sufficient notice, and it was left to 
the jury to decide whether, under the facts proved, there was 
such a notice; a finding which to-day we would regard as 
exceedingly generous to the insurance company. A similar 
grant of gracious favor was made by the Shelby County, 
Tennessee Circuit Court a vear later in Gatti vs. Ins. Co., 
where the court conceded that the authotity to cancel as well 
as to effect the insurance was within the apparent scope of 
the agent’s authority, but in 1883 the advanced ideas bad 
become sufficiently pronounced so that in Carson vs. Ins. 
Co., (xix Ins. L. Jour., 926) a policy which had remained un- 
paid from April to September (and on which divers efforts 
had been made by the agent to collect, the last unsuccessful 
one being on September 17, which resulted in the insurance 
company’s books being endorsed ‘Canceled, September 22, 
1880, for non-payment of premium ”) was, nevertheless, held 
to be in force upon the technical plea that a sufficiently defi- 
nite notice had not been given that failure to pay the premi- 
um would invalidate the policy. Not only was the premium 
not paid for five months before the fire, it was not even tend- 
ered until forty or fifty days after the fire, and the claim- 
ant did not furnish proofs of loss until after the expiration of 
the thirty days provided for in the policy, but the court in- 
structed the jury that there was no unreasonable delay in 
the payment of premium, and held the company liable, and 
then rubbed it in by reminding it that by denying liability 
it had waived proofs and pretty much everything else! It 
would be safe to bet that if, instead of a defaulted premium to 
an insurance company, there had been a delay of six or seven 
months in the payment of that judge’s salary, he would have 
taken a different view of his personal obligations under ana- 


; logous circumstances. 


It is only fair, however, in this connection to make a quo- 
tation from the same case which very justly rebukes the com- 
panies for their law practices. The court said: ‘‘The mod- 
ern method of securing business by insurance companies by 
canvassing and collecting and the adoption of the credit sys- 
tem and temporary suspension of policies in case of overdue 
premiums, preclude the idea that the appearance of the 
agent at the plaintiff’s office in his absence and a demand of 
payment from the person in charge should be regarded asa 
demand for the performance of one or two concurrent acts to 
be performed by two parties, like a demand upon promissory 
notes, bills of exchange, and the like.” 

Of course it makes all the difference in the world what the 
environments are, but in opposition to a case above men- 
tioned where the agent was found to have authority to cancel, 
is the case of Ins. Co. vs. Tardy, decided in June, 1873, where 
it was held that the agent had no authority to cancel, not- 
withstanding the company had become insolvent. 

In Ins. Co. vs. Mueller (vz1r Ins. L. Jour., 260, decided No- 
vember 11, 1878) M. gave a six months’ note for his premium 
which was unpaid and protested at maturity, and on the fol- 
lowing March the company canceled with notice to a build- 
ing and loan association which held the policy as collateral. 
Kight months later the property burned, and it was held 
that notice to the loan association, the holder of the policy, 
was good and that the cancellation took effect from the date 
of the service. Butin Ins. Co. vs. Forscheimer (April 9, 1889, 
x1x Ins. L. Jour., 997) where the policy (marine) contained 
the stipulacion that either party is at liberty to cancel at any 
time, an entry of $10,000 was made covering the goods of an- 
other party, which party, not knowing of said entry, insured 
the goods in Mobile and wrote back to the New York agent, 
who two weeks later proceeded to obtain a cancellation of 
the New York insurance. It was admitted that everything 
was done by the agent and the defendant company 
which was necessary to effect the cancellation of said indorse- 
ment and that it was done without any knowledge or notice 
by either of them of the loss of the vessel and cargo, but the 
court held that there was no cancellation and the company 
must pay. 

Now and then we encounter chop seas on the ocean of in- 
surance litigation, and a cross wave of favor strikes us with 
a welcome surprise ; as for example, in connection with the 
old doctrine that the insured must have reasonable oppor- 
tunity for insuring elsewhere before a cancellation can be re- 
garded as complete. This was practically denied (Grace vs. 
Ins. Co., vi1r Ins. L. Jour., 731) by the U.S. C. C. where it 
was not only held that the understanding that the cancella- 
tion does not take effect until a reasonable time was not good 
law, but the company’s notice to a broker who was employed 
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by another broker who was employed hy the insured in a 
distant city to place his insurance, was notice to the insured, 
and this when the fire occurred before the insured had heard 
of the cancellation. The graciousness of such a decision as 
this is as refreshing as its disregard of dissimilar decisions is 
curious. 

BROKER. 


The much mixed question of the broker’s position as he 
stands between insurer and insured has been prolific of pro- 
gressive jurisprudence. Formerly (H. & N., 116-7-8) the ques- 
tion was left a good deal open and might be determined by 
his actual relations with the parties fas evidenced by the 
facts, with a slight leaning towards the presumption that if 
the broker was working on his own responsibility and with- 
out any authority fromthe company, he was the agent of the 
insured and not of the insurer. This was further strength- 
ened by the decisions which held that payment to a broker, 
unless he was acting for the company, is not valid payment 
to the company. It was further strengthened on the one 
hand by the ruling that the broker who pays the premiums 
out of his own funds has a lien on the policy for such premi- 
ums, and on the other by his responsibility to the insured 
for losses chargeable to his fault. This was further re-in- 
forced by the doctrine that the one party to a contract must 
be held as strictly as the other, and it was held (1x. Ins. L. 
Jour., 399) that the insured who secured his policies through 
a broker and paid the premiums to him, was the loser if the 
broker did not pay the company, for where one of two inno- 
cent parties must suffer, it must}be the party enabling the 
wrong to be done, and it was decided that the company as an 
innocent party could not be held under the unpaid policy. 
The idea that a court could regard an insurance company as 
‘fan innocent party ” is novel and correspondingly refreshing. 
The courts have wiped out that imputation on their own in- 
nocency and in their later decisions have put the broker on 
quite a different footing. 

In 1875 (Standard Oil Co. vs. Ins. Co., v Ins. L. Jour., 594) 
it was held that a broker employed to procure, modify or 
have canceled a policy, must be regarded as the agent of the 
insured, and his acts are the same as if done by the insured. 
Where a policy was canceled under the instructions of such a 
broker, if not by mistake, it was final upon the parties. But 
in 1890 (Quong Tue Sing vs. Ins.* Co., xx Ins. L. Jour., 332) a 
broker who acted for the insured in procuring the policy did 
not thereby become his agent to accept notice of cancellation, 
and where the policy required a tender of the unearned 
premium in ease of cancellation, it was not canceled by the 
payment to such broker of half the premium and the de- 
livery of a policy in another company for half the risk. It 
was a case of ‘‘now you see it and now you don’t seeit.” and 
seems to justify the remark of Macklin in his Love a la Mode 
that the law is a sort of hocus-pocus science that smiles in 
your face while it picks your pocket, and the glorious uncer- 
aD of it is of more use to the professors than the justice of 
it. 

A small volume might be written about the chameleon re- 
lation of the broker and the company, but the limits of this 
paper forbid more than these brief references. 

In the old and well remembered case, Steinbach vs. Relief 
FE. Ins. Co. (v. Ins. L. Jour., 158) tried first in Baltimore and 
afterwards in New York, it was first decided that the keeping 
of fire works voided the policy and the plaintiff was not 
allowed to show that they {werein his line of business and 
their presence was known to the agent. The second trial was 
in New York and would have favored the claimant (as in an- 
other case covering the same stock in the same words the N. 
Y. court had held the company liable), but because the plain- 
tiff had elected to treat his policy as sufficiently broad to 
cover his real cause of action in Baltimore, he must abide by 
his election and so was thrown out. 

This was in 1875, and the contrasting case which I select, 
decided last year (Ins. Co. vs. Williams, xx Ins. L. Jour., 815) 
while not at all in the same line of action or in any way com- 
parable with the other, except as illustrating the swing of 
the judicial pendulum in the other extreme, illustrates my 
point just the same, for it was decided that a beneficiary who 
has no insurable interest, may, nevertheless, sue on a policy, 
and that the company has nothing to say in regard to its 
payee, but upon payment being made it will simply be dis- 
charged from further responsibility, and the parties inter- 
ested in the ownership of the money may then fight it out in 
the courts to see how it shall be divided. This was an acci- 
dent case, but the liberal views of the judicial mind are very 
finely illustrated by it. There was another idea set out in 
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the case before us which was that, notwithstanding the pol- 
icy had lapsed for non-payinent of premium which had only 
been partly paid, the company was liable because it had 
negligently failed to collect the balance 

Statuatory requirements will naturally make different de- 
cisions upon essentially the same points in different states; 
for example, in Jones vs. Ins. Co. (xv1I L. Jour., 239) the as- 
signment of the policy was a general one for the benefit of 
creditors, and the New York supreme court held that the 
plaintiff had a good title against the assignor and a good 
claim upon the insurance company, but in Dube vs. Ins. Co. 
(xviii Ins. L. Jour., 227) it was held in New Ham oshire that 
a general assignment for the benefit of creditors includes all 
insurance policies that were within the control of the as- 
signee, and that such an assignment renders the policy void 
in the absence of the company’s consent. Contrasted cases 
of this sort are somewhat confusing, but we are bound to 
know what the law is or to suffer for our illiteracy. ‘ Ignor- 
ance of the law excuses no one—except the lawyers!” 

The Sunday laws appear to have more influence upon the 
public mind in Wisconsin than they do a little further south, 
if we may judge from the alleged Chicago sentiment which 
was spread all abroad through the press dispatches at the 
time congress conditioned its appropriation upon Sunday 
closing and the prohibition of liquor selling within the fair 
grounds. This remark is inspired by the facts which come 
out in an insurance decision (Duran vs. Ace. Ins Co., Xx Ins- 
L. Jour,, 1,035) where a couple of men took their guns of a 
Sunday morning and started out on a hunting expedition. 
They traveled on the highway six or seven miles, took their 
dinner, got another companion to join them, and continued 
their hunting. Between two and three o'clock one of them 
started for home through a field of frozen plowed ground, 
slipped and fell and injured his knee. He was carrying his 
gun at the time, and was ready to shoot any game that he 
might see. It was held that the accident was caused directly 
by the plaintiff's violation of the law prohibiting traveling 
and hunting on Sunday, and the company was excused from 
paying his claim under the accident policy. 

There is one statement of fact which | cannot forbear to 
make before I sit down, and that is in regard to the non.-liti- 
giousness of the companies. It has been repeated a thousand 
times, within the craft, and it isa thousand times true, that 
no interest in the world litigates so small a proportion of the 
claims made against it as insurance. The figures are inter- 
esting. The American companies reporting to the New York 
department had to deal last year with* $57,369,078 of losses. 
Of these, $789,799 are set down as resisted or in dispute. This 
would be 1.37 per cent. of the whole, but that figure is wholly 
misleading, because all the resisted losses of former years are 
carried along until final settlement, and that is on the aver- 
age a fraction over four and a quarter years after the fire. The 
Insurance Law Journal for last year shows that fifty-seven per 
cent. of the cases decided bad been on for three years or more, 
some cases dragging for nine, ten, and eleven years, and that 
the average was 4.31 years. This would reduce the actual 
percentage of current losses resisted to Jess than one-third of 
one per cent. of the whole amount incurred in a single year, 
and it will always be safe to say, in answer to ill-natured 
criticism concerning the alleged litigiousness of our com- 
panies, that they pay $99.66 of each $100 claimed, and only 
fight the remaing thirty-four cents. This is an outside fig- 
ure ; the actual proportion litigated is really less than one- 
third of one per cent,—and this is one of the most curious of 
all the *‘ Oddities of Insurance Litigation !”’ 


BLACK BOARD EXERCISES. 


Mr. H. C. Clarkson, of Topeka, Kan., gave a ‘“‘ blackboard 
exercise ’? on ‘‘ Minimum Tariff and Its Application ” which 
elicited considerable argument by the members. The dia- 
grams were interesting and this feature of the proceedings 
was much applauded. 

At the afternoon session the secretary read the names of 
additional applicants for membership in the association and 
they were duly elected. 


ELECTRICITY, LIGHT AND FIRE. 


Professor C. C. Haskins, of Chicago, read an elaborate and 
interesting paper on the above subjects, illustrated by dia- 
grams. The conclusion of Prof. Haskins’ paper was as fol- 
lows: 
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There was a time within the memory of man when an old 


barn, wood-shed or cow-house was plenty good enough for 


an electric light plant. A wheezy, rickety engine was hunted 
up somewhere, patched up and put in service. Two, possibly 
three, boys were set to run the machine, and ten chances to 
one the whole outfit soon went up in smoke, or down through 
the sheriff’s hands to the unhappy creditors. Is it any wonder 
that underwriters were chary of electric light plants, and 
property through which wires were run helter-skelter by men 
who knew little of electrical laws, to be inspected by those 
who knew less? No wonder that the smoke froin electric 
fires blackened the eyes of electrical enterprise, and made the 
underwriter wink with dread. The novices, the schemers, 
the speculators who crowded the ranks, the half-baked elec- 
trician who talked of computators and presented you his 
business card with electrical engineer engraved upon it; these 
are nearly all gone, and the business has fallen into legitimate, 
competent hands. Station-houses are better built, wires are 
more carefully selected, greater pains are taken in construc- 
tion, the entire enterprise is settling down to business and 
scientific bases, and in all the larger cities careful supervision 
of plants has been inaugurated by the underwriters or by 
municipal authority, or both. 


This examination is still far from perfection. The under- 
writers should join hands and purposes throughout the land, 
from Bedloe’s Island to the Golden Gate, and from New 
Brunswick to the mouth of the Rio Grande, and demand a 
proper installation, or refuse a risk on property wherever the 
hui or the light of electricity is known. 

I have before suggested, and I now repeat, that the un- 
derwriter and the fire department should work together for 
the general good. In every district there should be within 
easy reach some competent person to whom the electrical in- 
spection of an installation might be confided. It makes a 
wonderful difference when a plant is in prospect whether an 
inspection is to follow the installation or not. Without men- 
tioning names or locality, I may say that I know of a case in 
a town where there was no inspector, and two plants were 
erected by the same constructors. The contract for one of 
these called for an inspection by an electrical expert; the 
other did not. The first was passed high and dry, with many 
complimentary remarks. The parties owning the second 
plant, accidentally learning that an inspector was present, 
pressed him to go over their plant. The result was that the 
second plant was utterly condemned, and the wires had to be 
removed from the building. 


The national code, adopted by the National Electro-Insur- 
ance Bureau, in August of 1891, forms an excelient guide for 
your inspectors. Armed with this, taking one section at a 
time and going through a plant or an installation with this 
code as a basis for criticism, an inspector should be able to 
detect the faults of construction, and demand their correction 
where there is no regular electrical inspector. He will find an 
occasional stumbling-block, but I believe much good can be 
accomplished in the outlying districts in this way. The day 
is not far distant when every union and association of under- 
writers will have competent electrical ability to guard its 
interests. Iam firmin the belief that the electrical ‘advance- 
ment of the past twenty years is to be eclipsed in the score of 
years tocome. The steam engine, with its fumes, and noise, 
and grease, its oily waste that does so dislike to get into the 
ean, will be relegated to safer localities than the printing 
office, the paint mill, the box factory, and the cotton mill, 
and substituted by the safer, when properly placed and 
operated, new order of generator. Electricity will light and 
run the iron mill and the welding shop, drive the ponderous 
hammers, and planers, and saws of our factories and shops. 
That most abject slave, who eats or goes famished. drinks or 
suffers thirst at the will of an unfeeling master—the horse— 
will soon be relieved from his most arduous labors, and cease 
to be a care and worry for the humane society. The har- 
nessed waterfalls are already toiling in the underground 
depths, and the thunder of Niagara will ere long sing the 
song of homely labor, rather than the hum of stupendous, idle 
grandeur. In the household there will be everywhere appli- 
ances for heating and for cooking, for ironing, for cooling the 
air in summer and warming it in winter. I see no valid 
reason why the toil of the husbandman may not in a great 
measure be relieved by the aid of the same mysterious agent, 
electricity. Is this extravagant? It certainly is no further in 
the dark of the future unknown than were the telephone, the 
electric light and the phonograph, even the Atlantic cable, 
when Professor Morse went almost on bended knees through 





the streets of the national capital begging for aid to con- 
struct a telegraph line from Washington to Baltimore. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


By the instruction of the association the secretary cast the 
ballot for the candidates for directors named by the nomi- 
nating committee, which elected them. 

Two candidates for president of the association for the en- 
suing year were presented, Judge Eugene Cary and Eugene 
Harbeck, the new western manager for the Phenix of Brook- 
lyn. Judge Cary in a graceful speech declined to stand, and 
Mr. Harbeck was then unanimously elected. 

Mr. E. L. Allen of Chicago, northwestern manager for the 
Royal was chosen vice-president, and Mr. KE. V. Munn was 
elected secretary and treasurer for the eighth time. 

After the speeches of the newly-elected officers and the 
usual votes of thanks, a motion to adjourn sine die, Was 
carried. 











Special Notices. 





IMPORTANT. 
WANTED BY THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COM- 


PAN Y—General ana Special Agents for the City and State of New York. 
In thirty-two years the Home has paid in DIVIDENDS alone FORTY-FIGAT 
PER CENT. of its present assets and its interests have paid all death claims 
since its organization. It writes the most liberal policy with cash values 
after the fifth year and has the largest per cent. of ASSETS to LIABILITIES. 
Address stating experience, if any. 
W. J. MADDEN, General Agent. 
40 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


‘The Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 


OF PITTSUIELD, MASS. 
All Policies issued by the Company are subject to the Massachusetts 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 
WM. R. PLUNKETT, President. 
JAS. M. BARKER, Vice-Pres. JAS. W. HULL, Sec’y and Treas. 
Agencies in all the principal cities of the United States. 





CoumeERCIAL Unton ASSURANCE Co. 


LIMITED. 
OF LONDON. 
OFFICE; 


Cor.Pine & William Sts. New York. 























The American Fire Insurance Co., 


PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 1, 1882. 


PTA Li tA SOHIDS pede iite soicticls since cae ok vies Cleuetsiie'y aan Bee ein ela leievieis haart 
Cash Capital... icsssccccccdess cess steers esceseeresnesesceseesenscoeees i 

Reserve for Re-insurance, Unadjusted Losses and Claims......... 2,286,389 
GUrpls, sec vceccsarssceccoecceeeoverensese sosereetovessceueasecencnsene 307,152 


S H. MONTGOMERY, President. RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
GeTiiamcun :—Thomas H. Montgomery, John _T. Lewis, Israel Morris, 
P. S. Hutchinson, Alexander Biddie, Charles P, Perot, Joseph E, Gilling- 
ham, Samuel Welsh, Charles S. Whelen. 
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When You are Comparing 


LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 
Don't forget to look at the NEW POLICY of 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


WHICH iS SUPERIOR TO ALL. 


HENRY B. STOKES, - President. 








NIAGARA Fire. Insurance Co.| CALEDONIAN (Fire) Ins. Co. 


OF NHW YORK. OFM SCOTLAND. 


UNDER NIAGARA MANAGEMENT. 








UNITED STATES OFFICE, FOR BOTH COMPANIES, ADDRESS 135 & 137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


1825. HE 1892, | 
Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. a 





Cash ‘Capitalcraicdscs Retostes otehes Mab Menace, 0 teclobelintebta silts tel ckeicelpioh tai $400,000 01 
Salat eh i and Liabilitles si. ceacs voscencicscura din cn cielo pie co's Maire : On oe if | 
PUL PLUS. T:cicieje Wie'cla aloleieievaye a ale siemiatelsielsieic ols) tate tnieis late sir slvieloee fate sat loirtale tc ote nie ff : 
ee Ins.Co. of America. 
TOCAL TADUATY 1, 1O02 ce. eiclere omaciscitte ciercleaieacieinols orsittaetieas Wicieteleent eres $3,625,990 37 | 
R. DALE BENSON, Pres’t. W.GARDNER CROWELL, Secretary. | N Y 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres’t. CHARLES W. MERRILL, Ass’t Sec’y. EW YORK. 








Mechanics and Traders Ins. Co.,| Connecticut General Life Ins. Co., 











NEW ORLEANS, LA. ; HARTFORD, CONN. 
ORGANIZED IN 1869. 
s i 375 ‘ 
AMES re eet RR ee eee ee eee on Gross Assets, January 1, 1692, $2,288,904 91, 
INGTISULDINIB. las soe sieebwieisc eer iien eee ciissiertnne tent he cele mean ee 182,52; | Surplus to Policy-holders, by Connecticut standard.............5. $506,683 35 
LLOYD R, PRE el Pols i : CO. penned FROST, Secretary. 
S) anagers. 
ene bas 9. Managers. ay. T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. | F. V. HUDSON, Sec’y. 
e ‘1 e 

Penn Mutual Life Insurance Cv.| Insurance Co. of North America, 

ae | 232 WALNUT STREET, PHTILADELPHTA. 
ASSETS, - - - 5 - - - - - - - -— $18.551,388 00 | 

PURELY MUTUAL. FOUNDED 1792. 


Surplus returned annually in reduction of Premiums or to increase in- 
surance. Policies non-forfeitable by the rules of the Company. Endow- 














ment Policies issued at Life rates. s 9 a - ns = » 
EDWARD M. NEEDLES, President. SSTUPHENS tVies-President. | PoP eT en ee $9,278,220 0 
J.J. BARKER, Actuary. ENRY C. BROWN, Seg. & Treas. LIABILITIES—Reserved for re-insurance and 
all other claims Fw ae dee «ka eelcoseereneshes $4,052,744 00 
: : P Capital BLOCK Wa imo sre sutscon sion rerietiatancepic ate 3,000,000 00 
f ondon Ass urance Corporation, Surplus over all liabilities..............0ee00e- 2,225,476 00 $9,278,220 00 
CHARTERED, A. D. 1720. Agents in all the principal towns and cities. 
SURPLUS IN Us: : . 954,749 
, > ? CHARLES PLATT, - Fiz sae - President. 
ent) Ree eee OL WILLIAM A. PLATT, Y ineerne. EUGENE L. ELLISON, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
GEORGE H. RS Manager. | GREVILLE E. FRYER, Sec.and Treas. JOHN H. ATWOOD, Ass’t Sec’y. 


69 WALL STREET, - New York. /! Office in New York: Fire and Marine, 16 and 18 Exchange Place. 
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The Connecticut Mutual————_— 
Life Insurance Co. 











Assets, $59,788, 479.95. Surplus, $6,059,155.81. 


; IN 1891 
Increased its Assets, 


Increased its Surplus, 
Increased its Dividends to Policy-Holders, 


And invites attention to its economy of management, and the con- 
sequent low cost of insurance. 








JACOB L. GREENE, President. EDWARD M, BUNCE, Secretary. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President. DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 
- 18465. PROTHCTION AND PROFIT. 1892 


3 4 ne as e . jist—The Certainty of Protection toa Man’s Family in ae of his Early Death: an 
TWO THINGS MOST DESIRABLE IN LIFE INSURANCE ARE; {oa The Certainty of Profit to himself if he Lives to Old Age, 


THESE ARE COMBINED IN THE “ NON-FORFEITING FREE TONTINE POLICIES” OF THE 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
346 AND 3848 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Lite lusurance Agents and others are invited to apply for detailed explanations of these plane, 
Gro Wek AWN Vie OU Rw TY. MULT UO AT 








Cash Assets, over - - . - . - - - - . e's - $125,000,000 
Surplus, New York Standard, over - : . - - - - - - - - - 15,000,000 
Annual Income, over ; - . - . - - : : . - = - 31,800,000 
THE Phenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company > OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
| O D 1851. 
cee etc SEED | Rasota, January 1,100 cocccrmscessc secre ggeteesseeseneeee $10,060,570 41 
9 OUT PAL CONG  scisroii, 0.0 viticievie sos vlsivies cele esia tics weeesisise 
Poly balers Buras. ieee Sena | Burblus at Four and one-half per oeat.. 000000000 INI 1,116,904 6 
RMIT MAPIRMMEMEEL osc eo c § ccc SMR, 510 cee, cies v's 96 wise SO ve dolar bs odo olerers vie 3,802,340 | Total Paid Policy-holders in Forty Years over 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Chicago, Illinois. | . 
G. F. BISSELL, Manager. P. P. HEYWOOD, Assistant Manager. =e $31,000,000 00 —— 


ACTIVE AND INTELLIGENT MEN WANTED AS AGENTS 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
Desirable territory now open. 


f v = 5 eS i with whom liberal contracts will be made. 
BELDEN & COFRAN, Managers. San Francisco. The new plans of the Company are brief, clear and liberal. Life and 


| Endowment Polices have evdorsed upon them definite cash, loan, and 


GENERAL AGENTS AND ADJUSTERS. 
Patt and f lapse, tended with 
Eastern and Middle States, - - JAS. (1. LEIGHTON. Bea ate a ete ee 
Southern States, - THOMAS EGGLESTON. | The new iat habie on Plan a rsa pr py eat a low Pes 
; 2 o. d | t able privileges in case a nge is desire some othe 
AGENCIES in all prominent localities throughout the United States and Sean Gin us rane) HE 
ada. 
‘ : B. BUNCE, President. M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
GEO. L. CHASE, President. P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. - | 7 Ve cin TA WRENCH. Recrelary.ee 


THOMAS TURNBULL, Assistant Secretary. ' New York Office, 189 Bppeavey; - HANFORD LINDSLEY, General Agent. 
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CYLCOPEDIA OF INSURANCE 


—IN THE — 


dchou fe ed Ed wD) ela Peed E Jel) 
1891. 


EDITED BY H.R. HAY Denti 








The second annual issue of this work is now ready for delivery. It is a larger volume than that of 
last year, and guided in its compilation by experience, the arrangement of its contents has been improved in 
many ways with the view of rendering it easy to consult. New subjects have been introduced and the tabular 
matter has been extended to cover all branches of insurance now in practice, 

The Cyclopedia is intended to present an unbiased statement of all the points in any fire or life or 
miscellaneous insurance controversy during the past year; condensed reports of all meetings of insurance bodies, 
local, state, and national; latest statements of fire, life, accident, and miscellaneous companies ; particulars of new 
organizations and of the retirement of old ones; changes in insurance laws ; digests of prominent decisions in courts. 
of last resort ; summaries of department reports ; policy forms and changes in them ; historical sketches of promi- 
nent companies ; and other valuable information about the business of insurance, , All subjects contained in the 
volume are alphabetically arranged. 

An appendix presents in tabular form the statistics of condition and business of all insurance companies 
worth notice, transacting business in the United States in 1890 and 1891. 

Like all publications bearing the imprint of THE UNDERWRITER PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY the Cyclopedia is intended to be of real service to underwriters, and not a mere catch for advertisers. 
The need of a handy reference book is a growing one, and we intend to satisfy that need. 

The price of the Cyclopedia is two dollars by mail, and all orders accompanied by the cash will be filled as 
received. Special discounts will be made for quantities. We are now able to supply all demands for this 


valuable work. 
THE UNDERWRITER PRINTING AND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK AND HARTFORD. 


IMPORTANT WORK POR FIRE INSURANCE MANAGERS 


AND FIELD MEN. 
—=| NOW READY = 
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Being the Returns of Business in 1890 and 1891 and of the aggregate Business from 1880 to 1889 
inclusive, (as Compiled by the Eleventh United States Census) 


IN EACH OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
CLASSIFIED BY COMPANIES, WITH PERCENTAGES FOR EACH COMPANY 


wn OR 1880 AND 1691 ANDTHE TEN YEARS. 
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58: William Street, NEW. YORK. 
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WorD comes from San Francisco that the Schwabacher 
loss has been settled by the companies which held out at 
fifteen per cent. discount. The heroic attitude of the writer 
of the letter which we published last week, and his fellows 
appears to have collapsed at a discount of ten per cent. 
below the figures given to the companies that settled first. 
Are we to understand from this that these underwriters are 
like the girl who accepted her lover because he looked so 
cheap when he proposed, and she never could resist a bar- 
gain? Or does our: correspondent consider a penalty of 
fifteen per cent. sufficient inducement to waive the policy 
conditions after loss? If so how much would the premium 
have to be increased in order to make it profitable to waive 
all conditions? We ask these questions in all seriousness, 
because it is altogether too common a custom in fire and life 
insurance for underwriters to ask the assistance of the press 
in upholding sound practices, and then to abandon both the 
sound practices and the press for a trifling and temporary 
business advantage. We grant that an underwriter may 
properly waive any condition of his policy. It it is a mere 
question of business judgment’and a balancing of benefits 
and losses. But then he ought not to talk about his superior 
virtue over that of his fellows, when he is prepared to seil 
that virtue for an additional ten per cent. 


WE think that our esteemed contemporary Views is mis- 
taken in its reading of the Wisconsin law regarding insur- 
ance companies. It says that, ‘‘in the Wisconsin laws that 
salutary provision requiring a company to keep up a 
corporate existence as long as it has not secured the assent 
of every policy-holder to its re-insurance, docs not exist.” 
We do not know of any such law in any state. It goes 
without saying that no corporation or individual can go out 
of business leaving unpaid debts, except through the 
operation of a bankrupt law or a reccivership. Certainly no 
corporation can transfer its obligations to another, unless 
there is some special provision of its charter or some general 
law giving it this privilege. When our contemporary suc- 
ceeis in making insurance policies articles of commerce 
that may be done, but as Jong as they are personal con- 
tracts for indemnity, the contracts cannot be given to 
another company to fulfill without the consent of the holders 
of the policies. The case cited by Views is that of a person 
in Massachusetts who has a C.uim under a policy issued by 
the Hekla. The Hekla rc-insured in the St. Paul German, 
and the receiver of the St, Paul German wants to compro- 


mise. Well, our advice to the Massachusetts man would be 
to let the receiver compromise with the Hekla, and to insist 
upon full payment by the Hekla of his policy. If he can- 
not find the company he can probably find the stockholders, 
or some of them, and they have got his money and should 
be made to pay it over. 


THERE are a good many veterans in the business of fire 
insurance ‘‘who are not easily rattled.” They have seen 
the rise and fall of so many phenomenal underwriters that 
when a new one arises they patiently bide their time until he 
drops out of sight. Probably Mr. Armstrong came as near 
to disturbing their equanimity as any one during his bricf 
career as a New York underwriter, but when that ten years 
ended with a loss rate of sixty-seven and a half per cent. of 
the premiums, and an expense rate of twenty-cne and a half, 
it was readily seen that if jumbo lines saved expense they 
did not prevent losses. So, very little attention has been 
patd to the Kentucky venture of Mr. Hart, and very little 
comment is made upon the Lloyds, which Beecher, Schenck 
& Co. have already launched in the newspapers, and which 
they expect, as we understand, to begin writing busincss for 


shortly. It is very easy to raise a capital and get business 


on paper, but not so easy to secure the real stuff, although 
Beecher, Schenck & Co. have had a very successful experi- 
ence in this line, and may succeed in finding three hundred 
individuals who want to go into the fire insurance business 
bad enough to put up five thousand dollars each. If they 
are found we do not think that they will ever see their 
money again, but ‘‘ that is with the gods.” Three hundred 
subscribers, with a line of $100,000, would carry each a risk 
of $333, on $50,000 lines, a risk of $166. Taking the loss rate 
of the Mutual for ten years as a guide they must expect a 
loss of about twelve per cent. more than the average losses 
on small lines by the stock companies. They will pay no 
taxes, so they say, but we imagine that with any success 
the state will find its way to make them amenable to the 
collector. Even if they escape we do not see any advantage 
in it, because their customers will have to pay the taxcs, 
There is another thing that the Lloyds will have to encoun- 
ter if they become at all successful, and that is the opposition 
of companies already established and doing a successful 
business. There is nothing to hinder a combination of say 
ten companies or five, from writing as large lines as the 
Lloyds will dare write, and putting behind their combina- 
tion twenty millions of assets. It is not probable that the 
shrewd business men now managing stock companies will 
lie down and let the individual underwriters run over them. 


THE great mistake which the New York daily papers 
make is in taking themselves seriously. One of the best of 
them, a few days ago, writing of the privilege granted to 
run electric cars in the city said: ‘‘We have repeat- 
edly warned the public that this would happen unless some 
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formidable protests were made, but we have not discovered 
that the public cares much about the matter.” This paper 
calls it the ‘‘deadly trolley system.” Another paper calls 
upon the fire underwriters to rise and oppose the trolley 
system on account of its dangers in case of fire. And still 
another insists that in crowded strects the trolley will be 
dangerous because the current cannot be controlled, and it 
will blockade the streets with wrecks in its mad career. 
The probability is that the men who write these frantic 
articles for the daily papers know notaing whatever about 
the trolley system. There has not been discovered yet, any 
means of street car locomotion which begins to compare 
with the trolley in speed} safety and comfort. The wires 
are not near the buildings and are not high enough to 
interfere with the work of the fire department. The cars 
take up less room in the streets and are more easily con- 
trolled than horse cars. They can be made to go slow or 
fast by a mere turn of the wrist, they are well lighted and 
comfortable. Those who have had any experience with the 
system know all this, and so when they see all this fuss and 
feathers in the daily papers they merely smile, and are very 
apt to say that the writers are either fools or else they are 
unconsciously helping some other scheme for rapid transit. 
It is only a few weeks since these same papers were giving 
their readers from five to ten columns daily about the 
cholera, describing incoming steamers as ‘pest ships,” 
berating the health board and the quarantine offizials, ustil 
some innocent people at a distance, who put faith in what 
they gee in print, began to proclaim a quarantine against New 
York, and others kept away trom the city, until the hotels and 
business houses began to feel the faliing off in trade, when 
these same papers discovered that there was no danger an 
began to speak contemptuously of the ‘cholera scare.” 
To all well regulated minds Puck and Judge are not the 
principal comic papersin New York. The pressof New York 
has largely thrown away its power to shape public opinion 
and public action. We read the sensation of to-day and 
wonder what new one wiil appear on the morrow, but as to 
moving us, they only move us to laughter or disgust. The 
daily newspapers of our great cities are wonderful news 
gatherers, but a great deal of the news that they guther and 
print ought never to see the light of day, and in g>tting it 
they violate the sanctity of the home and poison all the 
springs of social and public life. They are scavengers, and 
the filth they gather they do not carry away as other 
scavengers do in closed wagons, but comp2l us to small all 
its vileness as they shout its charicter through the svreets. 
And then they wonder that we pay no atiention to their 
trantic cries. Perhaps we ought to say that there appears 
to be one body of men that pays attention to the clamor of 
the daily papers, and it is one which ought to pay to it the 
least attention, the New York Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Seeing the trouble made by the daily papers about the co-in- 
surance clause, the New York Board ought to have known 
better than to have been caught by the ‘“‘deally troidey ” 
seire. Through its president it has addressed a protest to 
the board of aldermen, intimating that if the trolley is in- 
troduced in New York, fire in urance rates will go up. 
Fre insurance rates have not gone up in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, and all the strect railroads in that city are run by 
trolley. We have not heard that insurance rates have 
g one up in Boston on account of the introduction of electric 
cars, nor in Hartford, Albany, Syracuse, Milwaukee, Omaha 
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nor in in fact anywhere. We do not want to see the fire 
underwriters undertake to block the wheels of progress. 
As we have said, there is no known means of propelling 
street cars at once so cheap, so safe and so comfortable as 
the trolley. and it will not be ten years, probably, before 
most of the surface work in New York will be done by 
electric cars, and the elevated roads will confine themselves 
mainly to running express trains to connect with the trolley 
lines in Westchester county. 


Now that the lights are out and the banquet over and 
the third annual meeting of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters is a thing of the past, it may not be amiss 
to count the gains which have come from its organization 
so far, and to speculate somewhat upon what the future is 
likely to bring as the results of its continued life. Wecount 
as one of the distinct and principal gains the annual meet- 
ings themselves and the privilege of acquaintance and 
exchange of greetings between men engaged in the same 
calling. Probably no set of men are so likely to get into 
narrow ruts as life insurance agents, because their business 
naturally isolates them from their fellows. They do not 
mect often, and frequently they do not speak as they pass 
by. The whole tone of company literature for many years 
has been bad because it fosters this narrowness. Com- 
parisons are odious, and a great deal of the time of agents 
and statisticians has been taken up with comparisons in 
which the agent’s own company is made to show ‘resplen- 
dently beside some competitor. If continued long enough 
their annual meetings will rub away these useless and mis- 
leading comparisons. They will make men ashamed to use 
them. The stand taken by the association on the matter of 
rebate, too, is one which cannct but strengthen both the 
national and locil associations and which ought to result in 
a better condition of things for both agents and companies. 
With the memorial which is to go to the companies, and 
which will go uo doubt with the signatures of substantially 
all the agents, there can be no longer any excuse on the part 
of the companies for inaction. A thing which every respec- 
table officer an‘ agent in the country desires to have ended 
ought not to survive for any length of time. As our readers 
well know we have never supposed that anti-rebate laws 
could effect a reform in rebating unless the companies and 
agents wanted the reform. The law gave them an excellent 
chance to turn about and goright. Wedonot doubt and 
never have doubted that it might be evaded by the man 
or men who were willing to incur the risks and odium of 
committing a misdemeanor. But such men have no place in 
life insurance, and if they cannot be convicted in the courts 
througa lack of testimony, they can be deprived by their 
principils of the power to further transgress. Mr. Phelps 
was right, rebating is a habit which agents must themselves 
vorrect aud one which they can only expect their companies 
to help them in eradicating, but that help they can fairly 
claim, and tne officials of the companies seem ready to give 
itth m. This third annual meeting of the association has, 
we think, strengthened the New York association, which 
has never been vigorous and which has struggled along 
without recognition from the companies which should have 
given it a hearty moral support. There has always been a 
conspicuous absence of company officials at the dinners of 
the New York association. This annual meeting brought 
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out several vice-presidents and that was well. Let us hope 
that one day neither the pleasures of fishing nor the de- 
bilitating effects of a day’s quarantine, will prevent pres- 
idents from giving their personal endorsement to the work. 
We would be willing to contribute liberally to a Delmonico 
dinner at which we might see all the presidents of New York 
companies present as the guests of the New York asso- 
ciation. Such a sight would do more to recruit its ranks 
and strengthen its work than anthing else that they can do. 
It is not telegrams and letters of regret, but association that 
is wanted between the workers in a common cause, be they 
solicitors or officers. 





Facts and @Ppinions. 


A PROTEST against the adoption of the trolley electric 
system on street railways on Manhattan Island, and a request 
for a hearing on the subject, was sent to Mayor Grant on 
Saturday, by President Kennedy of the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters, on behalf of the board. President 
Kennedy said : 

We are not willing to seem to oppose economical and convenient 
methods of street-car propulsion, but the proposed change of motive 
power has evidently a point of view peculiar to our business. The matter 
seems to us Of extreme importance, and we feel that, to some extent, we 
represent the interest of the entire community; for it is the judgment of 
the great majority of our members that the use of the overhead trolley 
will compel the fire insurance companies to very materially advance their 
rates. The amount paid by property owners as premiums for fire insur- 
ance in New York city in 1891, was $7,088,023.36. An advance of any impor- 
tant percentage upon this sum would, you perceive, add a very heavy 
burden to the cost of living and doing business in this city. I believe you 
were not informed of this view of the case, and I am quite sure several of 
our reasons for looking upon the trolley with apprehension have not been 
stated to your members, and I therefore earnestly trust you will consent to 
our request for a rehearing, 


All apprehension on the subject, by the public or the 
underwriters, was laid at rest, however, on Wednesday, by the 
action of the Metropolitan Traction Company, which was 
suspected of an intention of introducing the trolley system, 
in filing with the mayor an agreement that the cable system 
shall be the only one used, for;the street railways. Mr. William 
C. Whitney, also, on behalf of the company promised that no 
trolley railway would be built in New York until ‘‘the people 
of the city were in the position of desiring it.’? This closes 
the ‘‘incident’’ for the present at least, and underwriters 
will not have cause to take further action regarding it. 





THE hearing set for last Wednesday in the superior court 
at Boston, on the question of appointing a receiver for the 
American Protective League did not come off, it being under- 
stood that the counsel for the prosecution, desired further 
time to get in evidence. The hearing is now set for two 
weeks from next Wednesday. It looks asif the managers of 
the concern had succeeded in buying off the second lot of 
plaintiff certificate holders that secured temporary injunc- 
tions against it, as assessment notices are known to have been 
received by several members of the order in Massachusetts 
this week. One of these, who holds six certificates, is quoted 
as saying, that if this supposition proves true, there is not 
money enough in the treasury of the order to buy peace from 
him. 


THE Philadelphia Inquirer, published an absurd state- 


ment that the Fire Underwriters Association had begged the | 


Trades League to consent toa truce, and promised, if the 
league would forego its fell purpose of establishing a mutual 
insurance company, to prepare a schedule of rates within 
thirty days, which would virtually reduce them to the old 
level, also that this was considered by the members of the 
league as a ‘‘back down,” also that the underwriters were 
having a fierce fight among themselves, also that the league 
would, in case it acceded to the prayer of the association, 
expect hereafter to have its representative sit in the associa- 
tion meetings, so that it could ‘‘keep posted on just what 
is going on.’’ The fools paradise in which the leaguers appear 
to live must have suffered a rude shock when the Philadelphia 
Record, on the followi ug day, printed this brief paragraph : 


The published statement that the Fire Underwriters’ Association had 
asked for more time to decide upon the demands made upon them by the 
Trades League relative to certain modifications in the present insurance 
contracts, as well as a reduction in rates, is denied by members of the asso- 
ciation. They say that their ultimatum has gone forth to the Trades League 
and they are now awaiting the threatened action of the league to form an 
independent insurance company with perfect complacency. 





AT a meeting of the officers and other employes of the 
Fidelity and Casualty Company, on Tuesday, the following 
resolutions concerning the death of President Richards were 
unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That the members of the office staff of the company have been 
inexpressibly grieved by ,the sudden death of the president, and by the 
thought that we shall not again meet him. 

Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Richards, the company has lost a pre- 
siding officer who has illustrated not only to us, but to the community in 
which he lived and worked, the rare qualities of untiring devotion to duty, 
and of absolute faithfulness to every trust. 

Resolved, That the commanding position of this company in the insur- 
ance field affords evidence not only of his industry and integrity, but of 
the ripe experience and large ability which he devoted to its service. 

Resolved, That we cannot think without tender sympathy of the hearts 
bereaved in his home. We know well that he received there the inspiration 
to face the trials which are inevitable in life, and that in turn his loving 
ministrations there were such as to endear him to the family whose devo- 
tion to him was the deepest and most enduring of which human nature is 
capable, 

Resolved, That these resolutions shall be engrossed for signature by all 
of us, and presented to Mrs. Richards as a lasting memorial to our late 
chief. 


A NEW ORLEANS press despatch estimates the fire losses 
in that city since the beginning of this year at $4,000,000, and 
the insurance involved at $2,500,000. It says: 


There exists at present a manifest spirit of uneasiness among under- 
writers, property-holders and taxpayers, as. to what the future has in store. 
The question of responsibility for the recent disastrous fires is being 
agitated, and the Evening States says it may be that the courts will be re- 
sorted to. It is stated that property-holders and insurance men may com- 
bine to file a suit for damages against the city for losses sustained through 
deficient water supply and other causes, which will be specified when tbe 
suit is brought. The fire in the fourth district on Tuesday night, which 
consumed so many dwellings and destroyed the household effects of citizens 
who could ill afford such a loss, has been the latest theme of conversation 
among underwriters. They say that the reason why so much havoc was 
wrought by the flames was that the water supply was entirely deficient and 
that the fire department was unable to check the flames on account of the 
lack of water. Again, the new paid fire department, while it is composed 
of excellent men, is but a skeleton organization, the number of men to 
each company being too small to handle the engines promptly. The point 
is also made that the recent fire was across the street from the harbor police 
station, but the building was completely enveloped in flames before q 
passer-by accidentally discovered it and gave the alarm. 





Av the meeting of the New England Insurance Exchange 
last Saturday, a special committee of five, consisting of 
Messrs. Crosby, C. B. Fowler, G. A. Furness, Neiley and 
Hinkley, were appointed, to whom was referred the list of 
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local boards that have not yet adopted the various recom- 
mendations of the Exchange as to advance in rates. On 
motion of Mr. Crosby the chair was directed to appoint a 
cominittee of five to consider what steps they would recom- 
mend in relation to, in some way, celebrating the tenth 
anniversary of the association, which would occur in January 
next. The ehairman of the Northampton, Mass., committee 
reported in relation to the writing of tobacco at less than one 
per cent., between September 1, the date of the adoption of 
the one per cent. rate, and September 8, the date of its pro- 
mulgation, that such action was not violation of tariff rates 
under the articles of association of that board. 





ARRESTS were made last week at St. John’s, N. B., of Rev. 
Sidney Welton, pastor of the Portland Baptist church, his 
brother, Rev. C. B. Welton, who has latterly been an agent of 
the Union Mutual Life, and a physician named Randall, 
charged with fraud and forgery in connection with “ grave- 
yard’’ life insurance. The companies involved, and the 
amounts were: -Union Mutual Life, $2,000; Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life of New York, $5,000; Golden Rule Alliance of 
Boston, $4,000; Total Abstinence Life of Chicago, $3,000. It 
is alleged that dying men were insured and certified to by the 
doctor as in good health, while in the case of the clergyman, 
it is alleged that he witnessed signatures which were forged. 
The case against these men was worked up by L. V. Beebe of 
the Union Mutual Life insurance company of Portland, Me., 
who went about where persons :were insured, sawing wood, 
etc., and secured information which led to their arrest. 


THE New York court of appeals, on Tuesday, handed 
down an opinion in the ‘“‘ infant ’’ assessment companies’ case : 
The Globe Mutual Benefit Association appealed from an 
order of the general term, first department, which affirmed 
an order of the special term restraining the association from 
continuing to transact business so far as it had to do with the 
insurance of minors against accident, sickness or casualty, 
and the insurance of the lives of minors. The real question 
at issue was whether a co-operative insurance company, in- 
coporated under chapter 175 of the laws of 1883, could insure 
the lives of minors the same as other insurance companies 
can. Judge Barrett held that there is no law authorizing an 
infant to become a member of a co-operative or an assessment 
life insurance company, for it is a purely executory contract 
not for the infant’s benefit, and hence is absolutely void. The 
eourt of appeals affirmed the general term’s restraining 
order. 


REFERRING to the opinion of Judge Wright of the Balti- 
more local court that the Maryland anti-rebate life insurance 
act is unconstitutional, the Baltimore Underwriter of Wednes- 
day, says: 


The indictment against Mr. Joseph Bowes, resident manager of the 
Equitable Life, for alleged violation of the provisions of the anti-repate 
law of the state, as foreshadowed in our last number, was quashed upon 
motion of State’s-Attorney Kerr, on the ground that the law discriminates 
against the citizens of other states in violation of the constitution of the 
United States, Judge Wright, after examining the authorities, concurring 
in Mr. Kerr’s views, and sustaining the motion. It is not likely, that this 
action, pending eventual decision by the court of appeals, will give renewed 
vigor to the practice of rebating in this community, as the law was already 
virtually a dead letter, and no attention was paid to it by those who chose 
to surrender their own allowance to their customers. 


THE clerks in the home office of the New York Under- 
writers’ Agency, numbering nearly forty, on last Saturday, at 


the invitation of Mr. Alexander Stoddart, general agent, 
visited his country place on the Hudson river, opposite 
Yonkers, where they were handsomely entertained. The 
grounds take in some twenty-two acres, laid out ‘with orna- 
mental drives and walks in the best style of landscape gar- 
dening and a fine mansion, which has recently been com- 
pleted, occupies the highest point of ground, overlooking a 
wide expanse of scenery. The visitors were also taken to the 
place of Mr. John H. Stoddart, assistant general agent, in the 
neighborhood and returned to the city at a late hour, having 
greatly enjoyed their day’s outing. 





AFTER the adjournment of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, a meeting of the executive committee was 
held for organization at which Ben §8. Calef, on motion of 
Joseph Ashbrook, was unanimously ‘elected chairman, and 
E. H. Plummer, secretary of the national association, by 
virtue of that office, was continued as secretary of the execu- 
tive committee. The five newly-elected members of the 
executive committee are L. D. Drewry, Tennessee and 
Alabama; George F. Hadley, New Jersey; T. H. Bowles, 
Louisiana; Isaac 8. Borley, Vermont; H. H. Kinney, 
Wisconsin ; and for the unexpired term of C. F. Tillinghast, 
who was elected president of the national association, C. W. 
Pickell, Michigan. 





THE differences between the New York Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters and the Edison Illuminating Company, regarding 
the rule of the board prohibiting grounded wires on insured 
property, remains unadjusted, although conferences continue 
between representatives of the two interests. The board is 
quite sure that it cannot safely retire from the position which 
it has assumed by advice of its electricians, while the illumin- 
ating company continues to insist that the caution of the 
board is not warranted by the facts. Meanwhile property 
owners who desire to illuminate for the Columbus celebration, 
and are obliged to use the Edison company system, are in a 
painful quandary. It is hoped that an understanding can be 
reached to-day. 





GooD wine needs no bush. And so titles are highly su- 
perfluous to describe the modest old warrior who edits the 
insurance department of the States and makes this appeal to 
his editorial brethren : 


Col. Young, of the Herald, writes amusingly about the custom South, of 
dubbing gentlemen with military titles. We confess ourselves, opposed te 
the custom. Nothing toour mind equals the plain mister. We have been 
dubbed Col. by our friends abroad; why, we don’t know, unless they think 
our grey hairs entitles us toit. Down here at home we are known as and 
called Sim. We did not wear three stars on our coat collar during the late 
unpleasantness; we started as second sergeant and came out of the skirmish 
with three bars as a staff officer, rank of Capt. We want our friends of the 
press to drop the Col. as far as we are concerned when referring to us, Say: 
“Sim Toby ”—that sits us best and sounds sort a naturl!!!’— 


THE Northwestern Life insurance company has discharged 
from its agency force, E. E. Darrow of Brooklyn, who has 
been detected in rebating, and Mr. Merrill, the superin- 
tendent of agencies, announces that no further business will 
be accepted from Mr. Darrow. The policy obtained by 
means of the rebate has been returned to the company by the 
insured. 


THE new Columbian Fire, of Louisville, is still hanging 
fire, though it is predicted that it will be writing business in 
afew days. The Insurance Herald says : 
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Manager Hart states that more than the necessary capital has beeu sub- 
scribed, and that he wili begin writing business as soon as some details of 
organization have been completed, though he does not know exactly when. 
The board of directors has not yet been selected. Judge Bush, the presi- 
dent, is a lawyer, Mr. Zanone is a real estate owner and dealer; Mr. Gray, 
the secretary, special agent of the American of Philadelphia, and has sent 
in his resignation in order to accept the new place. 


A RECEIVER has been appointed by Justice Beach of the 
New York supreme court for the Guarantee Alliance of New 
York (assessment) upon the application of the attorney-general 
in a suit for its dissolution. The receiver 8S. F. Higgins is re- 
quired to give a bond of $250,000, The proceedings were taken 
upon the recommendation of the superintendent of insurance. 
An investigation into its affairs on June 22 last showed that it 
was insolvent, its liabilities exceeding its assets by $19,000. 
The officers of the Alliance are enjoined from doing any 
business for it or interfering with its affairs. 





THE advance of rates in Memphis on cotton compresses 
and warehouses, by order of the Union, has put that city in 
a ferment, and the six local companies threaten to withdraw 
from the local board, unless a compromise rate proposed by 
the policy-holders is accepted by the Union companies. The 
rate was increased from $1.85 to an average of nearly $3, 
and the proposed compromise rate is $2.25. A meeting of the 
local board will be held on Monday to consider the crisis. 
(Condensed from a Memphis press despatch of Wednesday.) 


THE weakening of fourteen of the fifty-seven fire insur- 
ance companies on the Schawbacher loss at Seattle, seems to 
have finally demoralized the remainder, notwithstanding the 
opinion of our San Francisco correspondent, and a dispatch 
on last Saturday morning informed us that the companies 
which stood out had accepted a proposition to settle at a dis- 
count of fifteen per cent. on the faces of their policies. 
Doubtless they could have beaten the claimants had they 
fought toafinish. | ‘ 


THERE is a growing sentiment of impatience among repre- 
sentative fire underwriters of Boston and New England at 
the dilatoriness of the Boston board and New England Insur- 
ance Exchange, in taking action upon the eighty per cent. 
co-insurance clause. The committee of the board is waiting 
to hear reports of how the clause works in cities where it has 
been adopted, like Chicago, New York and Baltimore; in 
other words, it wants to see the measure first ‘‘ tried on the 
dog.” 





INDIANAPOLIS fire underwriters, says the News of that 
city, are much distressed over the recent numerous fires in 
that city, many of which they consider to be of incendiary 
origin, and a movement is now on foot to induce their com- 
panies to join in offering a reward of $1,000 for the apprehen- 
sion of the incendiaries. They claim that the losses by 
incendiary fires have in the last fourteen months aggregated 
fully $400,000. 


THE Mexican congress appears to have passed the law re- 
quiring foreign insurance companies to purchase real estate 
in the republic, or make cash deposits graded according to 
the amount of insurance written therein. 


THE International Benefit Order of Boston, a ‘five year” 
concern, some time ago made an assignment to R. H. Bow. 


man, who on the advice of Insurance Commissioner Merrill 
was last week appointed receiver of the order by Judge 
Aldrich in the equity session of the superior court, under 
bonds of $29,000. The assets of the order amount to $47,000 
and it has 3,000 members. 


. THE American Workman’s Life Assurance Society, which 
was started to do an assessment business in Brooklyn in 1887, 
and had 15,355 policies for $1,374,927 in force on January 1, 
collapsed this week, and its effects are in charge of the 
sheriff. The manager, William E. Davis, who ran the con- 
cern apparently for his own benefit, cannot be found. 





AN agent of the National Accident Society of New York, 
named Convery was discovered prowling about the country 
ruled over by Superintendent Kinder of Ohio, and not having 
a license to do the business he was doing, he was clapped 
into jail, from which he has emerged on giving a bond to 
appear before the grand jury. 





AT the annual meeting of the Michigan Fire Underwriters 
Association held at Detroit on Monday, Henry S. Seage of 
the Traders was elected president, W. F. McBain of .the 
Grand Rapids Fire vice-president and John S. Fletcher of the 
Norwich Union secretary and treasurer. There was a large 
attendance. 





In Finland, Madam Aini Sainio, wife of a professor in the 
state college, having poisoned that gentleman to death, to 
obtain the amount of insurance on his life, has been sentenced 
to have her right hand cut off, then her head is to follow, and 
finally her body is to be affixed to a beacon and burned. 





AT the annual meeting of the local board of fire under- 
writers of Portland, Me., last week, Prentiss Loring was 
elected president ; Aug. Champlin, vice-president : Thomas J. 
Little, secretary and treasurer ; L. W. Hanson, inspector, and 
E. L. O. Adams, chairman of the rating committee, 


THE Boston Life Underwriters Association will open its 
series of meetings for the season of 1892-93 next Tuesday at 
Young’s Hotel. Interesting after-dinner exercises are promised 
among them the seventh annual contribution of vacation 
reminiscences by John 8. Winn of the Mutual Life. 


THE quarre! over maps in the Chicago Fire Underwriters 
Association has been settled, by compromise, and hereafter 
both the Central and the Rascher maps will be used, the first 
named company agreeing to correct two of its present maps. 
The association will make all future corrections. 


THE formation of an Insurance Club is talked about in 
Chicago, its scope to be rather broader than that of the average 
business men’s ecluks in large cities which is limited to 
securing mid-day luncheon. The idea is to make the club 
house also a sort of business exchange. 





THE Texas Survey and Rating Bureau has raised the rates 
sharply on a number of compresses in that state. One reason 
for the increase is reported to be an extra charge for boiler in 
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compress not cut off according to the standard requirements, 
which was omitted in previous ratings. 





A MEETING has been called of the executive committee of 
the South Eastern Tariff Association, to be held at Meridian, 
Miss., next Friday. ‘‘ Matters of importance affecting the in- 
terests of fire insurance companies doing business in Missis- 
sippi ’’ will be considered. 





THE Kansas City local board is urging the city authorities 
to make the appointment of chief of the fire department for 
good behavior and continuance of efficiency. It ‘attributes 
the lack of good service to the frequent changing of fire 
chiefs. 





Tue Allemannia Fire of Pittsburgh, which did business in 
New York from 1871 to 1878 has returned after an absence of 
fourteen years to try its luck again. Its certificate of re- 
admission was issued by Superintendent Pierce on Wednesday. 


THE United States Mutual Accident Association has 
absorbed the membership of the Bankers and Traders Acci- 
dent Association of the city of New York, and the latter goes 
out of business. 


THE Boston agency of the Security of New Haven, for the 
past twenty years held by Reed & Brother, was resigned by 
that firm October 1. Mr. T. T. Sawyer received the appoint- 
ment yesterday. 


THE new schedule of fire insurance rates for Chattanooga, 
Tenn., went into effect October 1. It raises rates on an 
average of twenty cents, and the local agents continue to be 
dissatisfied. 


THE sale of the Chicago building of the Phenix of 
Brooklyn, to the Western Union Telegraph Company, was 
practically settled on Thursday, according to,the Commercial 
Bulletin. : 





THE Cleveland Life Underwriters’ Association gave a 
dinner to President Tillinghast on his return home from the 
meeting of the national association. 


THE National Mutual Fire insurance company is a new 
venture at Council Bluffs, Ia., with W. C. James as president 
and T. H. Ralston as secretary. 








Personals, 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


American Employers Liability: B. L. Stearns, manager for Iowa; F. P. 
Sultier, St. Paul, Minn., local agent. 


Caledonian: Brennen, Love & Co., Omaha, Neb. 


Columbian Fire of Louisville: Corson & Hunt of Philadelphia, general 
agents for Pennsylvania. 


Commercial Union: Edward J. Watkins, special agent for Tennessee, 
Kentucky and Virginia. 


Home Life of New York: I. N. Smith of Springfield, Mo., general agent 
for South Missouri. 


Lancashire: Brennen, Love & Co., Omaha, Neb.; David D. Davis special 
agent for Iowa. 


Security of New Haven: T.T. Sawyer, Boston, Mass., succeeding Reed & 
Barton, resigned. 


Union Central Life: C. E. Garey, Richmond, Va. 





Mr. George Croke, of Croke & Warren the resident managers at Chicago of 
the Liverpool and London and Globe, has announced his withdrawal 
from the firm, December 31 next. He has been connected with the 
western department many years and wants rest. His associate Mr. 
W.S. Warren will continue as resident manager for the president. 


Mr. Frank M. Ewing, recently appointed first agent of the Continental at 
Nashville, Tenn., has secured for his company the largest policy that 
was perhaps. ever written in Tennessee says the Inswrance Herald. It 
covers the farm property of General W. H. Jackson’s famous “ Belle 
Meade,” and amounts to $152,252, with a premium of $7,612.50. 


Messrs. Will C. Lyman, late with the Crescent insurance company and 
Charles B. Stroudback of E. A. Palfrey’s agency, New Orleans, have 
formed a co-partnership under the firm name of Lyman & Stroudback 
to do a general insurance business in New Orleansand Louisiana. They 
are agents of the Phoenix of London. 


Mr. William M. Runk, a Philadelphia merchant who committed suicide in 
that city on Thursday, was a director of the Penn Mutual Life, and 
carried at the time of his death, life insurance to the amount of $525,000 
in several companies. 


Gen. James W. Husted was a trustee of the Mutual Life, having been 
elected in 1889. He was always a strong friend of the insurance interests 
at Albany and did much to prevent legislation injurious to them. 


Mr. Joseph S. Belcher, a prominent underwriter of Halifax, N. S., was 
killed by being thrown from his carriage after his horse ran away, on 
last Sunday. 


Mr. William Ellsworth has been appointed assistant secretary of the city 
department of the Niagara Fire insurance company. 


Mr. E. F, Spence, president of the late Southern California insurance com- 
pany of Los Angeles, died in that city September 20. 








Miscellany. 


New York Insurance Men Take a Part in the 
Campaign, 


Political 





A meeting of New York insurance men favoring the elec- 
tion of the democratic candidates for president and vice- 
president, was held on Saturday last, at 66 Wall street, for 
the purpose of organizing a Cleveland and Stevenson Cam- 
paign Club. About three hundred persons assembled, and 
the meeting was called to order by W. B. Smith, on whose 
motion Henry H. Hall was chosen chairman and B. F. 
Reinmund, secretary. After the chairman had briefly stated 
the purpose of the meeting, a committee was appointed to 
nominate officers and prepare a statement and by-laws for 
the government of the club. 

While the committee was absent, the Hon. Hugh §, 
Thompson, late assistant-secretary of the treasury, and now 
comptroller of the New York Life insurance company, ad- 
dressed the meeting on the issues of the campaign. 

The nominating committee reported the following named 
gentlemen for officers of the club, and they were unanimously 
elected : 

PRESIDENT. 
Daniel D. Whitney, president of the Hamilton Fire insurance company. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


John A. McCall, president of the New York Life insurance company. 

George H. Burford, president of the United States Life insurance com. 
pany. 

Henry J, Reinmund, vice-president of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life 
Association. 

William A. Brewer, Jr., president of the Washington Life insurance 
company. 

Hugh §S. Thompson, comptroller of the New York Life insurance com- 
pany. 

James Warren of the Mutual Life insurance company. 

E. J. Hamilton of the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

Tilden Blodgett, president of the Life Insurance Association of New 


ork. 
William M. Cole, president of the Brooklyn Life insurance company. 
William M. Deen, president of the Mercantile Credit Guarantee company 
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Marshall 8. Driggs, president of the Williamsburgh City insurance com- C. C. Hine, editor of the Insurance Monitor. ° 
pany. J. W. Barton, insurance agent. 
Benoni Lockwood, New York manager for the Insurance Company of BE. L. Shaw, insurance agent. 


North America. 
Henry H. Hall, New York manager for the Manchester Fire insurance 


ht eat K j : 
ward Litchfield, United States manager for the Lancashire Fire insur- 
ance company. 

George R. Crawford, president of the Westchester Fire insurance com- 


pany. 
ents H. McLean, vice-president of the Citizens insurance company. 
Ed. H. Betts, fire insurance broker. 
John R. McCay, New York agent of the Phoenix insurance company 
of Hartford. 
James M. Hodges, New York agent of the Hartford Fire insurance com- 


ny. 
dames Yereance, president of the Alliance insurance asssociation. 
Thomas F. Goodrich, vice-president of the Niagara Fire insurance com- 


y- 
John Q. Underhill, secretary of the Westchester Fire insurance company. 
David Adee, president of the American Fire insurance company. 

A. M. Thorburn, agency secretary of the German American insurance 
company. 

J. Corlies Lawrence, insurance broker. 

E. V. Loew, president of the Manufacturers and Builders Fire insuranee 
eompany. 

R. Texter, life insurance agent. 


SECRETARY. 


James R. Pitcher, manager of the United States Mutual Accident As- 
sociation. 
ASSISTANT SEORETARY. 


Benjamin F. Reinmund, of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association. 


TREASURER. 


John R. McCay, New York agent of the Phoenix insurance company 
of Hartford. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


George R. Crawford, chairman ; Henry J. Reinmund, William B. Smith, 
W.S. Banta and J. Corlies Lawrence. 

The committee reported a statement and by-laws, which 
were adopted, and the executive committee was empowered 
to hire suitable rooms for the club. 

Immediately after adjournment the executive committee 
met and chose the following delegates to the national 
convention of Democratic clubs on Tuesday: George R. 
Hamilton, Equitable Life Assurance Society ; James Warren, 
Mutual Life insurance company; J. Corlies Lawrence, W. B. 
Smith and W. 8. Banta. 

The club begins with a membership of 500 which it expects 
to largely increase. It will march in the Democratic business 
men’s parade, on the Saturday before election. 


THE REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN CLUB. 


The organization of the Insurance Men’s Harrison and 
Reid Campaign Club of the city of New York, was announced 
in our issue of July 16, last. Since then it has been preparing 
for the fray and it held its first big rally on Friday of this 
week at its rooms 27 and 29 Pine street, when Secretary of 
State Townsend of Ohio, Assistant-Secretary of the Treasury 
Bussey and President Walton of the club, made speeches. 
The following is a list of the officers and committees of the 
elub. 


PRESIDENT. 
Edward A. Walton, president of the Citizens insurance company. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


John W. Murray, vice-president of the German American insurance 
eompany. 
Samuel P. Blagden, resident United States manager for the North 
British and Mercantile insurance company. 
George P. Sheldon, president of the Phenix insurance company. 
_ a C. Rathbone, president of the Metropolitan Board of Fire Insurance 
rokers. 
Charlies H. Raymond, general agent, Mutual Life insurance company. 
George M. Coit, assistant manager of the Royal, New York. 
Elijah R. Kennedy, president of the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 
W. I. Comes, president of the Commercial Mutual insurance company. 
_E. E. Clapp, agency superintendent of the Fidelity and Casualty com- 


pany. 

William W. Richards, comptroller of the Mutual Life insurance company. 

W.E Lowe, fire insurance broker. 

W. Wilson Underhill, president of the United States Fire insurance com- 
pany. 

Cc. L. beg fire insurance agent. 

William P. Halstead, collector of the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

John W. Vrooman, vice-President of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life 
Association. y 

W. K. Lothrop, president of the American Steam Boiler insurance 
gompany. 


SECRETARY. 
William W. Owens, Jr., fire insurance broker. 


TREASURER. 
Wilbert D. Gleason of the American Fire insurance company. 


EXECUTIVE COMFITTEE. 


Ways and Means—¥. E. Clapp, George P. Sheldon, W. I. Comes, John W. 
Vrooman, W. P. Halstead. 

Finance—George P. Sheldon, E. E. Clapp, W. W. Owens, Jr,, W. D. 
Gleason, J. W. Silvey. 

Parade—George 'T. Patterson, W. De L. Boughton, F. M. Geer, P. L. 
Boucher, R. C. Rathbone, C. H. Raymond, C. L. Despard. 


The club expects to have 2,000 men in line in the Repub- 
lican business men’s parade. 


The Root of the Rebate Trouble—The Remedy Not With the 
Companies But With the Agents Exclusively. 





(President Richard A. McCurdy in this week’s Independent.) 

Mr. Homan’s has so ably and so succinctly stated the law 
and the facts of the rebate question that he has left little to 
add. The sentiment on the subject among the officers and 
responsible agents of the companies is substantially unan- 
imous. 

The fundamental difficulty lies in the fact that there is no 
court of competent jurisdiction among the companies and 
the agents’ associations to try causes, convict offenders and 
enforce penalties. The laws of many states provide for the 
trial and punishment of persons found violating the statutes 
forbidding rebate ; but no case has ever been prosecuted in 
the courts, so far as I know, and it is very unlikely that any 
ever will be. In every case in which the law is violated the 
act is done so privately, is so shrouded by cunning devices of 
evasion, some of which Mr. Homan’s has enumerated, and it 
is so difficult, if not impossible, to make those having actual 
knowledge testify to the facts, that a prosecution by a district 
attorney would be futile unless an aroused public opinion 
were so potent as to compel the effort and justify the expense 
to the county. Is this likely ever to be the case? I doubt it. 

What then can the companies or the associations do in 
this way? If the public laws cannot be enforced how can the 
rules of the companies be? lt is said: dismiss every man 
found guilty and impose exemplary penalties. But this in- 
volves a trial and a sentence. The companies have not the 
machinery adequate for the purpose nor can they acquire it. 
They cannot compe! the attendance of witnesses. They have 
no power to adminster oaths nor to subject an unwilling 
witness to cross-examination. They can constitute no juries 
whose impartiality would be admitted by both sides. They 
can impose no legal penalties. They can render no judgments 
which will not be disputed by the beaten party, and they 
have no appeal tribunals to confirm or reverse them. 

It has been proposed to establish such courts by common 
consent. They would be wholly extra-judicial, and their de- 
crees could never be enforced against unwilling litigants. 

Moreover, as a practical matter, nobody has the time, or a 
sufficiently controlling motive to organize such a scheme or to 
look after it when established. 

Regarded as a breach of discipline, rebating differs radi- 
cally from breach of contract or infraction of the elementary 
rules which are customary nowadays for the government of 
agents. In the latter case it is the violation of a clear and 
simple contract obligation or resultant regulation. In the 
former the agent regards himself as within his rights if he 
chooses to take the risk. The old idea of an agent as the hum- 
ble retainer of the company is obsolete. To-day he occupies an 
equal footing. He coolly bargains for his business and—we 
all want his business ! 

Mr. Homans proposed an agreement. Well, yes; we can 
all agree ; there is no difficulty about that; but—but—but. 
This is the ‘‘but’’ which, being interpreted, means that even 
if the kingdom of Heaven is at hand it is not of this world. 

Lest some of the reverend correspondents of The Independ- 
ent should fall foul of my theology I say plainly that these 
agreements are the variest ropes of sand, falling asunder at 
the slightest tension, or nets with meshes so wide that the 
biggest fish escape with ease. Besides there is a good deal of 
humbug lying around loose, anyway. 
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Under-cutting prevails in every business. Does any man 
of lawful age buy a $1,200 piano at the manufacturers’ adver- 
tised price? Even the neophyte gets his music master to 
make the purchase and divide with him the reduction made 
to the trade. Do you buy your chest of tea at the retail price 
per pound? Large importing houses have one or more 
brokers who will take your order for a single chest charged to 
them in account current at importers’ price and give you the 
benefit of the retailer’s profit. The bookseller stipulates with 
the publishers for special rates on large orders below the 
regular discount and five per cent. off for cash. It is the 
same in dry goods whether jobbed or retailed, and so on, 
practically, in every branch of trade. 

Railways make freight pooling agreements one after the 
other only to be broken at the earliest opportunity, and 
eo offices are on every business block in the large 
eities. 

But the greatest sufferers from under-cutting, orrebate, are 
the life insurance compan es. Their premiums are fixed on 
contracts running for long or indefinite terms of years, and 
their standard of valuation is arbitrarily established by law. 
In their case rate cutting cuts dangerously near the bone. 

But what can we do? Refuse to accept rebated business 
when we know it? Of course; but we never do know it. 
Dismiss the rebating agent when we catch him atit? By all 
means; but we never do catch him atit. Refuse to employ 
the agent who rebates? Why, certainly ; but there aren’t 
any, for we can’t prove it. 

And so about all we can do is to imitate the ante-bellum 
abolitionists and ‘‘agitate—agitate—agitate.”’ 

In my judgment the remedy lies with the agents ex- 
clusively. When they seriously determine that the practice 
shall stop it will stop. Companies may frown upon it, but 
so long as sub-agents and solicitors will secretly defy the law 
of the state and the wish of the companies no power possessed 
by the companies can prevent them. Agents are no longer 
held in bondage, if they ever were. Their relation to the 
companies is regulated by the law of contracts, and competi- 
tion is the life of trade. 

The creation of a better public sentiment and sincerity of 
effort among representative men in the agency field are the 
main factors in the problem. To its solution the local and 
national associations of life underwriters should be aided in 
every practicable way. It is for them to devise the means, if 
there be any. I feel sure that the companies, with few excep- 
tions, will back them up. My own company has repeatedly 
pledged itself in the most positive terms to do its utmost in 
behalf of any feasible plan to suppress this undeniable evil, 
and my personal disapproval and official repudiation of it are 
too well known to need reiteration. 


The Annual Cyclopedia of Insurance—Further Notices by 
Critical Contemporaries. 





(The Surveyor, New York.) 


Every agent and broker in the United States should have 
a copy of the Cyclopedia of Insurance on his desk for ready 
reference. This little blue book is an invaluable aid to the 
man who wants to get any information appertaining to insur- 
ance, without wasting time. It covers a wide field and is a 
great labor-saver and blessing to the perplexed. 





(The Insurance Journal, London.) 


Mr. H. R. Hayden’s United States Cyclopedia certainly 
grows better as it grows older. It increases in bulk, it im- 
proves in arrangement, and there is also an addition of many 
important pieces of information not included in previous 
issues. It is a gigantic undertaking to arrange under the 
different letters of the alphabet the facts and details relating 
to the insurance of a country like the United States. But 
Mr. Hayden has succeeded in a masterly way, and has pro- 
duced a work which must be invaluable to all interested in 
insurance matters. 





(The Guardian, Boston.) 


The value of such a work depends very largely upon its 
accuracy ; and so far as we have been able to make examina- 
tion, this volume seems in this regard all that can be desired. 
It contains a large amount of interesting matter which is not 
generally accessible and, withal, will constitute a valuable 
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addition to any insurance library ; while as a reference book 


for the insurance worker, it will be of great convience. 





(The Commercial World, London.) 

This is a goodly volume of 482 pages. It is the second year 
of publication, and has grown “ both in bulk and scope”’ in 
comparison with the initial volume last year. It contains a 
record of all the leading facts and features belonging to (891. 
It therefore deals with every class of insurance, the laws by 
which the several classes are regulated, the characteristics 
and financial status of companies, and gives the names of the 
leading men connected with them. All the companies are 
noticed, many very fully, which are engaged in business in 
the United States, the English and other Foreign companies 
no less than those of native origin. Of the English—or shall 
we write ‘ British’”—companies we may be supposed to 
know something, having had many of them under observa- 
tion during more than a generation—some of them through- 
out their entire career, and we have to confess that in Mr. 
Hayden’s record we find many fresh, interesting, forgotten or 
overlooked particulars. The United States is a very great 
and go-a-head country, and evolution of all kinds is more 
rapid there than on this side, ‘‘insurance’’ included. The 
printing press is a great force in the United States, of which 
this volume is an indication. We take it as quite certain 
that no such annual volume as this could be made to pay on 
British soil. Very properly no assistance is derived from the 
adventitious aid of advertisements. The book claims atten- 
tion solely on its intrinsic merits. Our American cousins 
are a book-buying and press-sustaining people. In these re- 
gards they are a long way in advance of their English proto- 
types—if that word may be allowed. The arrangement of 
the cyclopedia is alphabetical, but there is no index. It 
would be too much to expect perfection in sucha work. But, 
on the whole, the editor has discharged his functions with 
great acceptance. 5 


Life Insurance Payments. 





The following is the report of the life insurance companies 
of the United States, to THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER of the 


death claims and endowments paid by them during the month 


of August, 1892. 














™ Death Endow- Total 

COMPANIES. Claims. ments. | Payments. 
AGEN, LAL oc derste. do oceania ca sree taeee | $228,340 $46,851 $275,191 
Brooklyn Tdie =. csce.cn eeec noes eee DSO! scaaaneuenee 5765 
Connecticut General Life.................. 9, 956 10,456 
Connecticut Mutual Life........... WE Arriric 274,689 11,478 286,167 
Covenant Mutual Life. ....2......2.....00 1,452 3,000 4,452 
Equitable Life, Des Moines................ 7,500 822 7,822 
Equitable Life, New Viork cc cis ccc eosssaaits bc ace ate os oicaiemenisreetetel hana 
Germania Lite. sii acct eo eee on anaes | 35,198 13,214 48,412 
Home Tate 2.4.1. ch aeeee oa een ets 59,004 8,000 67,004 
*John Hancock Mutua! Life.............. 89,181 2,261 91,442 
Manhattan Life............ asunica Mnemidee 72,216 1,000 73,216 
Maryland Lifes. a ineadauseeatcucmanecsty ns 3,666 600 4,266 
Massachusetts Mutual Life....... 5 45,680 2,885 005 
*Metropolitan Life..............6+ re 441,629 150 441,779 
Michigan Mutnelitites-. ceneecce ae oe 13,278 9,422 22,700 
Mutual Gite, New YOrk,., csconcscsen'crenes 709,024 90,634 799,658 
Mutual Life, Kentucky.................0:. 25,815 Santee 25,815 
Mutual. Benefit Lite. 20... .acsueasen waaroenics 167,254 14,140 181,394 
National Rife UsSaAs. cc dont eco cena 6,160|\ 32,00 caer 6,160 
Nationa] Life, Vermont.............000000% 38,454 5,125 43,579 
NOWY OFKULAITC piace uni usliaeh dice tern 626,579 Soe eee 626,379 

Northwestern Mutual Life................ 211,326 52,241 63,56' 
Pacific Mutual Lite... oo... 0.5 <cecesse 0s ts os le ocsiecue ce element teint tana 
Pond) Mirtival Life nssreccecs eae usieee 107,170 9, 116,708 
Phoenix: Mutual Life... 6.5. ts cccs dent aee 63,178 17,910 81,088 
Provident Life and Trust, Philadelphia. . 31,789 12,378 44,112 
fF Prudential TAlesoctsecscss as ce hadenpeae cone 210.0761 dance ome 210,076 
State Mutual Lite, Fy cciose ste oscar eitechemen 22,260 2,000 24,260 
LAV OLOrS ote. c ceniemacuricer apie ree mertite 25,185 24,301 9,486 
Union Central Lifes snceuk eee cosdsiene 47,446). teaeee 47,446 
Union Mutual Lifer: so.cncceneinaescute tees 19,937 7,101 27,038 
United States Lares cccntecncnes renee 40,200 380 40,580 
Vermont life yi tsuyacosancadeesoeeuar nee 5,000 152 5,152 
Washington Life. .cvc.) mich cee nseeine 44,126 9,910 ,036 
Ota a ictice satan ce tone cas Aen ee $345,944] $4,080,771 


$2,684,827 
I 


*Partially industrial insurance. + Principally industrial insurance. 
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PAYMENTS SINCE ORGANIZATION. 





The following table shows the total amount reported paid 
on death claims and endowments, from their organization 
to August 31, 1892, inclusive, by the life insurance companies 
whose monthly lists are printed in THE WEEKLY UNDER- 
WRITER: 














d 
ss 

g awh hres Death Endow- Total 
23 ‘ Claims. ments. Payments. 
Sh 

-~ 

° 
PIER TLUPE TOs 5 0c clele'e'sc sieciccgecc sence $33,694,971 $13,480,963 $47,175,934 
SROMIESPOOKIY TY TALC... occ. secs csc cc ae 2,780,658 1,389,455 4,170,113 
1865|Conn. General Life.............. 1,719,826 500,876 2,220,702 
1846|Conn. Mutual Life.....,......... 72,351,501 11,983,731 84,335,282 
1853|Covenant Mutual Life........... 994,167 88,346 1,082,513 
1867| Equitable Lite, Des Moines..... 293,012 116,773 409,785 
1859|Eiquitable Life, N. Y............ 85,481,926 10,601,362 96,083,288 
1860|\Germania Life................00. 15,000,019 3,135,066 18, 185,085 
MSGI OMMALO: 5 che ciewc cess eceecuces 6,630,476 1,584,482 8,214,958 
1862|*John Hancock Mutual Life... 7,241,058 1,486,650 8,727,708 
1850} Manhattan Life............... .. 18,971,849 1,674,639 20,646,488 
1864) Maryland Life................... 1,388,563 87,032 1,475,595 
1851| Massachusetts Mutual Life..... 11,024,410 2,002,912 13,027,322 
1867|* Metropolitan Life.............. 26,244,710 527,129 26,771,839 
1867| Michigan Mutual Life........... 2,144,237 734,632 2,878,869 
RGAR MULORD LLG, IN: Viacsccccssaveces 125,814,748 36,647,746 162,462,494 
1866) Mutual Life, Ky................. 1,966,904 93,727 2,060,631 
1845|Mutual Benefit Life............. 59,890, 956 4,900,043 64,790,999 
1868| National Life, U. 8. A.,......... 3,649,625 320,927 3,970,552 
1850| National Life, Vermont......... 4,223,351 407,629 4,630,980 
TRAIN We MGT EK TATO. cp ccc ccce vsceccse 66,971,986 10,351,268 91,823,254 
1857|Northwestern Mutual Life...... 25,274,867 7,797,225 33,072,092 
1868] Pacific Mutual Life.............. 2,369.848 800,923 3,170,771 
1847|Penn Mutual Life............... 13,762,557 1,481,863 15,244,420 
1851| Phoenix Mutual Life............ 15,608,265 8,386,948 18,995,213 
1865) Provident Life and Trust, Phil. 6,704,310 2,395,261 9,099,571 
1876|tPrudential Life................. LO; SOBS6 28] sae clot sau oe 10,803,628 
1845|State Mutual Life.,.............. 4,188,323 853,020 5,041,343 
PEPE TAUCIOPS Sc ccy aes ccleveccs vie dce sees 5,493,714 1,561.27 7,054,993 
1867| Union Central Life.............. 2,970,781 284,834 8,255,615 
1849| Union Mutual Life.............. 11,346,209 4,285,558 15,681,767 
1850 United States Life............... 8,778,463 1,178,806 9,957,269 
HSOSNV GFInONG LitG........6.cccscccces 233,283 88,290 271,573 
1860| Washington Life................. 9,948,889 2,649,520 12,598,409 

PRSGM orieielejsisisiefe,siis's ss vis coe $665,962,090 $128,828,915| $794,791,005 


*Partially industrial insurance. t+tPrincipally industrial insurance. 








Special Notices. 


IMPORTANT. 
WANTED BY THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COM- 


PAN Y—Genueral and Special Agents for the City and State of New York. 

In thirty-two years the Home has paid in DIVIDENDS alone FORTY-EIGHT 

PER CENT. of its present assets and its interests have paid al! death claims 

since its organization. It writes the most liberal policy with cash values 

after the fifth year and has the largest per cent. of ASSETS to LIABILITIBS. 
Address stating experience, if any. 


W. J. MADDEN, General Agent. 
40 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WANTED! General and Special Agents. The Union Central Life Insur- 
ance Co. desires to employ a few more General and Special Agents. To the 
right men, who can show good records, liberal contracts will be granted. 
The Life-Rate Endowment Policy, non-forfeitable and incontestable as 
issued by the Union Central, combines protection with investment at or- 
dinary life rates, and is very popular and easy to work, as shown by the 
rapidly-increasing business of the Company. The amount of new insur- 
ance written since 1881 has increased over 550 per cent. Its interest rate 
leis been the highest and its death rate the lowest, continuously, of any 
company in the United States. 

Correspondence solicited. Address 
JOHN M. PATTISON, President. 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


‘The Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


All Policies issued by the Company are subject to the Massachusetts 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 


WM. R. PLUNKETT, President. 
JAS. M, BARKER, Vice-Pres. JAS, W. HULL, Sec’y and Treas, 
Agencies in all the principal cities of the United States. 





CommeRCIAL Unton Assvrancr Co. 


LIMITED. 
OF LONDON. 
OFFICE; 


Cor. Pine & William Sts. New York. 


ASSETS, DECEMBER 31, 1891, - $6,737,988 27 
1850. SURPLUS, “ Cra en 649,041 05 1892, 


The United States Life Ins. Co., 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 








1888. 1889. 1890 1891." 


New Insurance written - - $6,335,665 $8,463,625 $11,955,157 $14,101,654 





GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 





The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE are the CONTIN- 
UABLE TERM POLICY which gives to the insured the greatest possible 
amount of idemnity in the event of death, at the lowest possible present 
cash outlay; and the GUARANTEED INCOME POLICY which embraces 
every valuable feature of investment insurance, and which in the event 
of adversity overtaking the insured may be used as COLLATERAL 
SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the extent of the full legal reserve value 
thereof, in accordance with the terms and conditions of these policies. 

Good agents, desiring to represent the Company, are invited to address 
J.S. GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies, at Home Office. 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 





OF THE UNITED STATES. 


JANUARY 1, 1892. 





FAD SENT Batiste ee sete eet rics oa Sate eh ees $136,198,518 38 
Liabilities, including the Reserve on all existing Pol- 

icies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special Keserve 

(toward the establishment of a 346 per cent. valua- 

tion) OFS a ke saeee Pee DOU DOOLES $5 Sas Nk 109,905,537 82 
Total Uinidivided, SUPrplUss.& «ac esse core acct oS $26,292,980 56 
Jncomesis 2.342402 he} py ke ee ere $39,054,943 85 
New Assurance written in 1891................ 233,118,331 00 
Ontstandin oe ASsUPalicOneansc lei odos sleeves a> 804,894,557 00 


The Free Tontine Policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after one year, and ‘*‘ Non- 
FORFEITABLE”’’ after three years. 


Claims are paid immediately upon the ‘receipt of satis- 
factory proofs of death. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres’t. 
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NIAGARA Fire Insurance Co.| CALEDONIAN (Fire) Ins. Co. 


OF NEW YORK. OF SCOTLAND. 


UNDER NIAGARA MANAGEMENT. 








UNITED STATES OFFICE, FOR BOTH COMPANIES, ADDRESS 135 & 137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 


Is now in the thirty-fourth year of its existence. Its good points include rapid progress, 
large surplus, large dividends and a low death rate (0.89 per cent. in 1891). 
Amount of Insurance in force January 1, 1882, -— = $ 74,503,740.00 
- a ss 1,1887, = 127,629,903.00 
oe s a .. 1, 1892, - “ 275,674,753.00 


Surplus, December 81, 1891, taking liabilities on the 4 per cent. basis, $7,891,790.55. 
Its Dividends are unsurpassed. It is the only Company which has in recent years, 
printed tables of current cash dividends for the information of the public. 


THE NORTHWESTERN HAS DONE THIS FOR TWENTY-ONE CONSECUTIVE YEARS. 


H. L. PALMER, President. MATTHEW KEENAN, Vice-President. WILLARD MERRILL, 2d V. P. & Supt. of Agencies: 
J.W.SKINNER, Secretary. C.A.LOVELAND, Actuary. L. McKNICHT, M. D., Medical Director. 
C. H. WATSON, Ass’t Sec’y. A.W. KIMBALL, Ass’t Sup’t of Agencies. J. W. FISHER, M. D., Ass’t Med. Director. 

P. R. SANBORN, Ass’t Secretary. Cc. N. JONES, Ass’t ACtuary. 











Germania Fire Insurance Co., Agricultural Insurance Company, 





62 and 64 William Street, Corner Cedar Street, New York. WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
Cash Capital STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1892. Late Goote 
Reserye tor He inaiisapeehh ee eee Seok thee Cian ee cot 30 GENERAL AGENTS—C. Patterson & Son, 71 Wall Street, New York; D. A. 
Reserve for Losses and Other ClaimsS......ccescssssssecsocscessess 142.237 84 | Clark, Baltimore, Md.; George D. Pleasants & Son, Richmond, Va.; A. H. 
Net SUIPlUS..... ses ee ee ee sees eeeerereneney Cee eeeeeeceeeeeceeconcees 913,959 62 Darrow, Chicago, Ill.; J. R. Hawthrone, Cleveland, O,; Mann « Wilson, 
HUGO SCHUMANN, Pres $3,171,525 78 vee phere oe Cal.; J. Flynn, Toronto, Ont; Dewey & Brackman, Brock- 
FR. VON BERNUTH, Vice-Pres. CuaRLes RUYKHAVER, Sec’y, | YUL Ont. ; 
GEO. B, EDWARDS, 2d Vice-Pres. Gustav Keur, Asst. sec’y. | J. R. STEBBINS, President. H. M. STEVENS, Secretary, 








SURETY ON BONDS. 


‘The Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co., 


NEWARK, N. J. 


—_—— | 


AMZI DODD, - - —- -— _. President. | 5 g t Co 
Assets (Market Values), January 1, 1892.........ccccccceeceeeeees $48,980,278 05 A merica Sf: 
Liabilities (N. Y. and Mass. standard)..... 020222, 45,384,486 00 l erican urety 3 
Surplus, ):sicsecbedscvesss cv ccs cocwe ce tue nee e ace Coe melenn ence ene 8,545,792 05 
Surplus (by former New York standard, Am. Ex. 4% per cent. 
FROBEL'VE) s's'cleie alate wis cls 0's nie aie cieve ssrainie’sio store wie ateinemaens emteeiny amtisiceiree 6,137,600 05 


maa 160 BROADWAY, 
POLICIES ABSOLUTELY NON-FORFEITABLE 


AFTER SECOND YEAR. fy 


} y  €. 
In case of lapse the policy is continued in force as long as its value will NEW 
pay for or, if preferred, a paid-up policy for its full value is issued in ex- BONDSMEN 
change. 
_ After the second year, policies are incontestable, except as against inten- SUPERSEDED 
tional yee and all restriction as to residence, travel or occupation are 
removed. 
Poe ne are made J he set hark of eM iod cent. of the reserve value CAPITAL $1,000,000 
where valid assignments of the policies can be made as Collateral security. 3 Wy by. - - 
Losses paid immediately upon completion and approval of proofs. A CASH CA ‘ , ? 


The Lancashire ae 


STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1891. 











Insurance Company 


Resources (including Capital, $1,000,000)... 0... ccececeseeeeeeeeenees $1,504,448 28 
Liabilities (including Reserve, $226,780 56)............ceeuceeaeenes 334,891 82 
OF MANCHESTER, ENG. 
re, W. L. TRENHOLM HENRY D. LYMAN 
ESTABLISHED 1852. President. Vice-Preat. 





ENTERED UNITED STATES, 1872. | THLEPHONE, Law 556. 


THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 
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‘The Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY S8. LEE, Vice-President. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. E. D. CAPRON, Asst. Secretary. 





THE NEW POLICY CONTRACT 


Offered by this company, is non-forfeiting. Paid-wp and cash values are 
plainly endorsed upon ali policies, under the provisions of the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiting law. Is incontestable after two \,ears from the date 
of its issue. All restrictions upon residence, travel, occupation or em- 
ployment, except military and naval service in time of war, are removed 
after two years. 








OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
Is the Largest Stock 
Life and Accident 
Insurance Company 
in the World. 


ppen. ewe 
Yetna Lite 


Assets, Jan.1, 1892, © = $37,397,238 05 
Surplus, Jan. 1, 1892, - 6.002,009 57 
The Aitna Life issues every approved form of Life, Term, Endowment, 
and Accident Insurance at most favorable rates. It invites correspondence 
with Agents who desire to be employed by it at all poiuts where it is not 
now represented. 
For Insurance or an Agency, address, 
THE ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, UCONN. 











Connecticut Fire Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





INCORPORATED 1850. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





EIGHTY-SECOND FINANCIAL STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1892, 


RIESE PNM Se cee ale oc ckisrcsp sled baie wie eic ca ecw ni cwelsesweedesdne $1,000,000 00 
FUELS EEC bet die 0) OW Te 167,92 85 
Re TCEMELOSOLU Gece aac. ic) felsis sisciiore sash deccwaintle vs und aeleuedeae 918,656 24 
Rea CRT SAAS O RS Sete es ici8isiaiain o(cre-o.0 apo niaie dle Slo tia'se seco Fave ck wb beats ionte's 550,589 13 
RIN 2. 2695 ap ielcn oo Sov gd evans deePooa ene -$2,632,228 25 


J. D. BROWNE, 8 Eee - President. 
i. W. CLARKE, Ass’t Secretary. CHARLES R. BURT, Secretsry. 





“The Leading Industrial Insurance Company of America.” 





CANVASSERS WANTED 


In all the principal cities of New Cneland, Middle and 
Western States by the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 


For its Plan of Industrial Insurance. 


This plan embraces all the members of a family, male and female, be- 
tween agesland‘70. Premiums from 510 60 cents per weck. Claims paid 
immediately at death. Dues collected weekly from the homes of members, 
Benefits range from $14 to $1.000 and upwards. 

All needed explanations will be furnished upon rpplication to the com- 
pany 8 superintendents in any of the principal cities, or to the Home Uffice 

n New York. 
JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President. HALEY FISKE, Vice-President. 
STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. GEORGE H. GASTON, Secretary. 


* 


IT LEADS THEM ALL. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A, McCURDY, President. 











-oe-< 


ASSETS OVER - $159,000,000. 


-_> + 


The Consol Policy recently announced’ by 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York combines more advantages 
with fewer restrictions than any Investment 


Insurance contract ever offered. It consoli= 


dates 
INSURANCE . - : 
ENIDYWMENT . : 
INVESTMENT. : 
ANNUAL INCOME . 
No other Company offers this Policy. 


Apply only to Company’s nearest Agent for 
details. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
paid to its policy-holders 
in 1891, nearly 


$19,000,000. 





The Mutual has ever been in the minds 
of the discriminating public 


“The Greatest of all the 


Companies.” 
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The Connecticut Mutual— 





Assets, $59,788,479.95. 


‘Life Insurance Co. 


Surplus, $6,059,155.81. 





IN 
Increased its Assets, 


is9oi 


Increased its Surplus, 
Increased its Dividends to Policy-Holders, 


And invites attention to its economy of management, and the con- 


sequent low cost of insurance. 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President. 


t 


EDWARD M, BUNCE, Secretary. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 





1845. 


PROTECTION AND PROFIT. 


1892 


2 aoe . Jist—The Certainty of. Protecnon toa Man’s Family in ease of his Early Death : ant 
TWO THINGS MOST DESIRABLE IN LIVE INSURANCE ARR: $a The Certainty of Profit to himself if be Lives to Old Age 


THESE ARE COMBINED IN THE *“ NON-FORFEITING FREE TONTINE POLICIES” OF THE 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
3846 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Lite Insurance Agents and others are invited to apply for detailed explanations of these plane. 
CO M PAN WW 39VU.R EY Seva eA siGe 


Cash Assets, over - : Z 
Surplus, New York Standard, over 
Annual Income, over . : : 


- $125,000,000 
15,000,000 
31,800,000 





Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Oapital ROCK F5.3.0scwaeceen eone en welts teaiee Teme ROU y PoE EEE eee $1,250,‘ 00 
As- 


ets, Jan. 11800 iris cade eee eee re ee En 6,748,947 
m-insurance: Reserves. Nie, vac etete eee Lee en ee 2,566,401 
F uiloy-hoiders’ Surplus; sce ee teecs eerie eee ee een h 
DuUrpPlus' OVE ALi Lise. aden Otel eee eT Een ate ene 8,802,840 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Chicago, Mlinois. 
G. ¥F, BISSELL, Manager. P, P. HEYWOOD, Assistant Manager. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
BELDEN & COFRAN, Managers. - - - San Francisco, 


GENERAL AGENTS AND ADJUSTERS. 
Eastern and Midd'!o States, - - JAS. 0. LEIGHTON. 
Southern States, - THOMAS EGGLESTON. 


2 ph in all prominent localities throughout the United States and 


GEO. L. CHASE, President. P. C. ROYCE, Secretary, 
THOMAS TURNBULL, Assistant Secretary. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ORGANIZED IN 1871. 
Assets, January 1. 1892... cc fe dobnc cectnere vise ne teielaciteh Oat etna $10, _ 570 pela! 


Surplus at Four per cout... 5 .ccssasacee se cevas ses pe teen 
Surplus a‘ four and Coens Per Cent: ®; sis cies sefleaneeeeeenee 1 16908 56 


Total Paid Policy-holders in Forty Years over 


$31,000,000 00 


ACTIVE AND INTELLIGENT MEN WANTED AS AGENTS 


with whom liberal contrac's ri 1 be mace. Dcsirablo territory now open. 
The new plans of the Company are brief, clear and Jiberal. Life and 
Endowment Polices have erdorsed upon ther Cefinite cash, loan, rnd 
paid-up values, and in ca e of lapse, insurance is extended without action 
On the part of the insured, 
The new Ten-Twenty Term Plan furnishes protection at a low price, 
and grants valuable privileges in case a change 1s desired to some other 


form of insurance. 
J. B. BUNC2, SS ce HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
CG. LAWRENCE, Secre ary. 
New York Office, 189 Ecadwage - HANFORD LINDSLEY, Geperal Agent. 
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OvR iconoclastic contemporaries are determined that we 
shall not keep any of our illusions. One of them ventures 
to assert ‘‘that TH&t WEEKLY UNDERWRITER, Chronicle and 
Insurance are more widely and thoroughly read by insur- 
ance men than any papers in this class, simply for the lack 
of ‘muchness.’” And yet we had flattered ourselves that 
there was a characteristic flavor about them as well as 
terseness, which appealed to the reader. Well, we were 
probably mistaken, and our papers are read for what they 
don’t say, and so we make this paragraph short, refraining 
from any additional explanations or defences. 


A curious mistake by the Monitor enables us to speak 
of an omission in our report of the proceedings of the con- 
vention of the National Association of Life Underwriters. 
The Monitor says that Vice-President Harbison paid an 
eloquent tribute to Colonel Ransom. We think that it was 
the vice-president from Minnesota, Mr. Stahl, who did that, 
and it was well done, although it called to the cheek of the 
colonel a blush, even though he has become inured to that 
sort of thing. Something had to be cut out of our report, 
and we did as we should hope to be done by if we should 
ever do anything which could call out a similar burst of 
eloquence. We notice that the Standard also omitted the 
speech, and so this eloquence, except the brief portion of it 
which the Monitor has rescued, is lost to the world. Colonel 
Ransom’s unsclfish work, however, remains, and that is 
even more eloquent than the speech. 





In his annual address at Chicago, Mr. Williams is rc- 
ported to have said that one morning the daily papers of 
Chicago had five different interpretations of the meaning of 
-co-insurance. He can now add another, as the Argus says 
that in Mr. Williams’ ‘ideal contract,” the co-insurance 
feature wasstated inthis way : ‘‘ * * agrees to indemnify 
to the extent of three-fourths of all direct damages.” This 
is confounding the co-insurance clause with the three-quar- 
ters loss clause. There is no co-insurance clause in Mr. 
Williams’ policy, but there is a clause that prohibits re- 
covery of more than three-fourths of the actual loss. Under 
the co-insurance clause, the insured can receive indemnity if 
he chooses to pay for it. Under the percentage loss clause, 
he can’ pay for indemnity but he cannot secure it. Such a 


clause would mean ruin to a large proportion of business 
men in case of fire. While it might insure their creditors it 
would not cover them, and that is, in our judgment, a fatal 
flaw in any policy of fire insurance. 





THE secretary of the Board of Trade of Indianapolis has 
written a letter to the secretary of the Dubuque board on 
the subject of the compulsory use of the co-insurance clause, 
upon which the Dubuque Telegraph comments in a rather 
wild strain, as a clause requiring the insured to become a 
partial insurer of himself. This is, of course, directly op- 
posite from the intention of the co-insurance clause, al- 
though it gives the insured the opportunity to carry a part 
of his risk if he desires to do so. The co-insurance clause 
means insurance up to the limit of the value if it is full, and 
up to the limit of the percentage if it is a percentage clause. 
The insured can take any part of this risk that he chooses 
to take, or the company will take the whole, but it will not 
take the whole at the rate established for a part, and as it 
does not get pay for the part undertaken by the insured, it 
will only pay its proportion of the loss if one occurs. There 
are two fundamental mistakes made by many editors in dis- 
cussing this question. The first is that all men owning 
property are entitled to fire insurance, and the second is that 
they have a right to prescribe the terms upon which they 
may get it. They would be the first to resent these assump- 
tions if applied to their own business. They would not 
admit that any man had a right to use their columns for his 
own purposes, and to prescribe the terms upon which he 
should use them, and if the publisher demurred that the leg- 
islature ought to step in and compel them to submit. And 
yet the Telegraph closes its article with the following : 
‘‘Through their local managers the board companies lord it 
over communities with the air of a czar whose word is law 
and whose frown is death. They need to be taught the 
virtue of humility, and if the statutes do not provide an 
effective means to this end, then demand must be made that 
the legislature shall puncture the bladder of their pride and 
arrogance.” Who will teach the editors of the United States 
the virtue of humility ? For the fire underwriters they have 
been getting some lessons in the virtue of humility, and 
their pride and arrogance, if they ever had any, has given 
place to an intense desire to save themselves alive. 


Tur indignation in Louisville over increasing rates for 
fire insurance was either short-lived or else it was never as 
intense as it appeared to be from the reports in the daily 
papers. Probably the latter was the case, as we remember 
that the Insurance Herald, warned us months ago that the 
business men who were so indignant were making more 
noise than their numbers warranted. However that may 
be, the indignation has not been so intense nor so long con- 
tinued as to enable Mr. Hart to float his Columbian insur- 
ance company upon it, even with the minimum of capital 
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which would enable him to do business in the various 
states. The stock is now being placed, or an attempt is 
being made to place it, with agents who are to have the 
local business in various cities and towns, with a promise of 
commissions in excess of those paid by established com- 
panies and in violation of board rules in many cases. We 
have on our desk a letter addressed to an agency firm which 
closes: ‘‘Do you desire the agency? And, if so, how 
much stock will you subscribe for to secure the agency ?” 
As to the probable success of a company with two hundred 
thousand dollars capital which farms out its agencies to the 
highest bidder, there is not, in our judgment the slightest 
question. It is a foredoomed failure. When it adds to that 
placing its principal agencies and the appointment of local 
agents in the hands of brokers, and makes another broker 
its manager, we have only to wait for the inevitable end. 
We are sorry for this bright bud of June last, around which 
centered so many hopes, which was to avoid the moral 
hazard and various other rocks upon which less experienced 
underwriters have struck. It was, in June last, to have a 
capital of half a million, and with the first frost that capital 
has shrunk to two hundred thousand dollars, which is being 
hawked about among brokers east and west and north and 
south. It was to begin business in September. The date 
has been postponed to December and we greatly fear will 
have to be postponed again. As Bryant once wrote: ‘‘ Alas 
that one so young and fair should perish with the flowers.” 





Our dear friend Bob Smith—we have to put his name in 
italics once ina while when he becomes our esteemed con- 
temporary—is again in trouble about the eastern insurance 
press, which he says generally approves of Lloyds fire insur- 
ance organizations, and especially of the one proposed by 
Beecher, Schenck & Co. Speaking of their scheme, Smith 
goes On: 


Reduced to King’s English, “tas she is spoke,’ we are warranted in say- 
ing we presume that “Ir” will be a rate-cutter and a tax and license- 
dodger from start to finish, and as no state superintendent of insurance 
will have any supervision over it, Ir can be as visionary as its promoters 
desire, with the press for its chief backer. The late ‘ Waters aggregation ”’ 
of the same locality, which instituted 180 suits at law against the ‘‘indi- 
viduals’? who composed 17s ‘‘ Lloyds,”’ to pay the first loss 1m had of any 
amount, don’t appear to have discouraged Beecher, Schenck & Co., nor 
their organs. And yet, these journals complain because legitimate stock 
companies don’t pay them more money every year. 


Mr. Smith has courage enough at times, but when it comes 
to slandering his neighbors he seems to prefer dealing in 
generalities. No doubt the Monitor, the Spectator, the 
Chronicle, the Standard and THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER 
may claim to be fairly representative of the eastern insur- 
ance press, and Lloyds organizations have not received 
any backing from any of them, but have received much 
adverze criticism. Mr. Smith is further informed that in- 
dividual underwriters in New York have to comply with 
the insurance_laws and report to, and receive a certificate 
from, the insurance superintendent. We may also remark, 
in passing, that the eastern insurance journals make no 
complaint because stock companies do not pay them more 
money. What they complain of is that the Traders insur- 
ance company publishes a journal for the purpose, among 
others, of lying about them. We do not know that they 
ought to complain of that, because the paper furnishes a 
sreat deal of amusement, and occasionally, as in the present 


other plan, that shares the same fate. 


instance, serves to show how little its editor knows about 
matters with which he assumes to be thoroughly familiar. 


es 


THE Traders insurance company is fairly representative 
of a class in underwriting. We donot know whether it and 
its genial secretary possess all the peculiar virtues of the 
class, but presume that they do. They do not support 
insurance journals, but they doa great deal of growling at 
the way journals are conducted and do not hesitate to accuse 
them of all the sins in the newspaper calendar, and so far as 
in them lies to undermine their standing and destroy their 
usefulness, while profiting, as all companies do, from the 
work such journals are performing for insurance. If one of 
this class of companies is on a loss with others it declines to 
pay any of the expenses of adjustment, but comes in later 
and pays the insured what the others pay. As a class it is 
too virtuous to attempt to influence legislation, and so 
escapes sharing in any expense that may be incurred in 
presenting arguments before legislative committees. It is 
opposed to all lobbying. In short, in all the expenses in- 
curred in a general way for the upbuilding of the business 
of insurance it is a dead-head, a camp follower, a tramp, 
subsisting upon the labor of others. Such people are some- 
times exasperating, but we have them in every walk of life. 
and in every community. Any one who has ever circulated | 
a subscription paper for any public object has met them, 
The object for which you are trying to raise money 
does not touch them, and if you come again with some | 
We have to 
‘“‘carry” these people in every community, in every busi- 
ness pursuit, and, why should we object when they in- 
vade insurance? We only bear our burdens with the 
rest. The amusing thing about these people is: that they 
endeavor to palm off their meanness as a virtue. The | 
president of an insurance company will sit back in bis. 
chair with the air of a conquering hero and’ boast that his 
company never ‘‘patronizes”’ insurance journals. No, the | 
journals ‘‘ patronize” him in the real meaning of patronage. — 
They give him of their bounty. The poor we have always — 
with us, and of all the poor the spiritless poor are the most 
degraded. In the insurance business we journalists have 
sized up these people fairly well. We sometimes give the 
a business call, but we know just what they are going to say 
and how they are going to say it. They are a fine lot, and 


Robert J. Smith is a fitting prophet for them. af 
; 
{ 


meni penne 


Ir we concede that discrimination among policy-holders | ; 
in a mutual life insurance company is an evil, and that is | 
conceded by nearly every one, it ought to be treated seri- 
ously, and it is unfortunate that the president of the largest 
life insurance company in the world cannot, in his publishe 
utterances, treat matters seriously. In the article from the 
Independent which we published last Saturday, Mr. McCurdy 
says, practically, that the companies might make such an 
agreement as the national association wishes them to make, ; 
but that they would not keep it. Second he considers the 
whole idea a humbug, and believes that discrimination is 
right and proper. And yet he does not seem to be serious ; 
even about this because he says that it “cuts dangerously 
near the bone,” and that the Mutual Life is pledged to “do 
its utmost to suppress this undeniable evil.” But he does 
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not see how the company can do anything because it wants 
business. How does Mr. McCurdy know that the com- 
pany wants business? The only public utterances through 
its trustees that we know anything about controvert this 
view. It is not many years since the trustees solemnly 
resolved that they did not want business, and that they 
were going to stop increasing it. Only a short time ago the 
Mutual placed a limit upon the new business it would write, 
and asserted that it had retired from competition. Now 
Mr. McCurdy says, virtually, we want the agents’ business, 


_we do not know how he gets it, and it is none of our busi- 


ness. The kingdom of Heaven is not at hand, and com- 
petition is the life of trade, and even the neophite knows 
better than to pay the advertised price for anything he 
wants to buy. But is that what Mr. McCurdy really means ? 
Perhaps not, for if we read the last paragraph of his article 
by itself it leaves nothing to be desired. And so after care- 
fully re-reading his article we should like to know what 
Mr. McCurdy really thinks about the rebate evil in life 


insurance. 














Facts and Ppinions. 


THE Actuarial Society of America, D. Parks Fackler, 


president, met in annual convention at the Hotel Vendome, 
Boston, Thursday and Friday of this week. The programme 


included business meetings in the mornings of these days, 


and an amendment to the constitution was discussed Thurs- 
day providing for an associate body of members to be com- 
posed of the younger men, who upon passing such examina- 


tions as may be decided upon by the council, will attain to 


active membership. During the Thursday meeting Mr. D. H. 


Wells, of Hartford, read a paper on “the application of the 
contribution plan to the distribution of the surplus, with 


special reference to the best methods of assessing expenses 


members were elected as follows: 


and determining reserves ” (which is reprinted elsewhere in this 
issue), and Joseph H. Sprague, of the same city, presented an 
essay on ‘‘The Proper Basis for Surrender Charges.’? Active 
David Carment, Sydney, 


Australia; Sydney N. Ogden, Newark, N. J.; F. W. Frank- 
land, London, Eng.; H. C. Thistleton, Glasgow, Scot.; Thoim- 
as Bradshaw, Toronto, Ont.; J. C. Crawford, Milwaukee, 


Wis.; J. J. Brinkerhoff, Springfield, lll.; 8. 8S. Boyden, Port- 
land, Me. Some thirty odd members attended. Thursday 
afternoon they enjoyed a drive around town and the suburbs, 


and in the evening a dinnerat the Hotel Vendome, George B. 


Woodward, secretary of the John Hancock Mutual Life, 
presiding. Among the guests invited were Insurance Com- 
missioner Merrill, Dr. Frank Wells, president of the National 
Association of Medical Directors, and President Hedges of the 
Boston Life Underwriters Association. After the Friday 
meeting a noon breakfast was given the actuaries at the Al- 
gonquin Club by the Boston Life Underwriters Association. 


THE Canada insurance report for 1892, for a bound copy 
of which we are indebted to Superintendent Fitzgerald, 
prints a table of fire insurance results in the Dominion for 
twenty-three years, which yields a rate of 69.32 of losses paid 
to premiums received. This includes the business of 1877, the 
year of the St. Johns, N. B, fire, when the rate was 225.58. 
The Canadian companies in the twenty-three years suffered 
to the extent of 71.64 per cent., and, therefore, have lost 


Se 


a 


money, the British companies to 68.71, and have not made 
any, and the American companies to 66.12, and have just 
escaped being out of pocket, probably. The amount of life 
insurance in force in the Dominion at the close of 1891 was, 
$261,476, 229, the distribution being about fifty-four percent. in 
Canadian companies, thirty-two per cent. in American com- 
panies and fourteen per cent. in British companies. At present 
the insurance business of the Dominion is done by ninety-seven 
companies. fifty being life companies of all classes, and forty- 
six fire and inland marine companies. 





THE grand jury at Indianapolis, Ind., on Thursday found 
indictments against Somerby and the principal officers of the 
Tron Hall for embezzlement of the funds of the order. The 
indictments, which are made jointly in two counts, are against 
Freeman D. Somerby, supreme justice, Indianapolis; Mark 
C. Davis, supreme cashier, Indianapolis; J. T. Younghus- 
band, supreme trustee and chairman of the board, Detroit ; 
J. Henry Hayes, supreme trustee and secretary of the board, 
Camden, N. J.; C. E. Thompson, supreme trustee, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y.; George C. Fountain, supreme trustee, Jersey 
City, N. J.; E. W. Rouse, supreme trustee, Baltimore. The 
first count in the indictment against these persons charges 
them with the embezzlement of $200,000 of the order’s funds, 
which they converted to their own use. The second count 
charges them with converting to their own use $200,000 by 
using it in Somerby’s bank at Philadelphia. Judge Cox will 
order the arrest of Somerby by wire, asking that he be held 
until an officer can reach him with the necessary documents 
to return him to ‘‘ headquarters” in Indianapolis. Convic- 
tion for embezzlement in Indiana is punished by fourteen 
years imprisonment in the penitentiary at the maximum. 





THE Vindicator defends the healthfulness of the south as 
a field for life insurance work, against the statistical ratios ad- 
vanced by the United States Review. Its main points are 
these : 


The Review’s position might be considered strong if the companies had 
kept out of the south, but in the face of the actual factsin the case—an 
eager canvass for business in the south py all the leading Life companies—it 
is fair to assume: (1) That the Mutual Life’s unfavorable experience in 
ante-bellum days was due to conditions that do not now exist. (2) That the 
unfavorable experience of the Continentaland Life Association (companies 
now out of existence), was due partly to bad management. (3) That the 
experience of thirty American companies— Meech tables—covered a period 
when by reason of the ravages of war the death rate in the south was ab- 
normal. But to all of this our esteemed contemporary of the Review wiil 
say: ‘Statistics! Statistics! Where are your statistics? You make bold 
statements, while we give cold figures.’”’ Well, it is fact that we have no 
statistics, nor has the Review any worth mentioning, of more modern date 
than 1873. But,we take it that the companies have statistics, each and every 
one operating here, and the common sense inference is that such statistics 
show a great improvement in southern mortality since 1873; so great as to 
make the business desirable and profitable. Any other view of the case 
would stamp the greatest actuaries of this country incompetent to fill the 
high and important offices they hold in our great mutual life insurance 
companies. 


THE Commercial World of London, noticing the death of 
Mr. Alexander Munkittrick, Sr., who was the first general 
manager for the Equitable Life of New York in the United 
Kingdom has the following statement about his early strug- 
gle to establish the business of the company there : 


The deceased gentleman retired from active management in 1881, and 
was, for a few years, succeeded by Mr. Goodrich, one of the New York 
directors of the company, and afterwards, on Mr. Goodrich’s return to 
America, by Mr. A. Munkittrick, Jr., the present manager, who was for- 
merly a clerk under his fatber. As first managerin England, Mr. Munkit- 
trick experienced great difficulties, and for a long time was far from cer- 
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tain that the experiment of competing with British offices on their own 
ground would succeed. Jealousy was rampant, and at least one journal 
(which has since changed its tone) argued strongly and persistently against 
the experiment, insisting upon what would be likely to happen to English 
policy-holders in an American company, if peradventure England and the 
Onited States should ever be at war. Circumstances at the time gave a 
certain force to the argument, and the practical problem, whether or not 
the Equitable of the United States would have to retire. hung in the 
balance. Mr. Munkittrick was, however, not a man to be dismayed by 
even formidable difficulties, and he went on organizing agencies, and issu- 
ing policies, with the result that the work became comparatively easy to 
his successors. He was moreover aman of integrity, and as such leaves be- 
hind him, among friends and business connections, fragrant memories. 


THE insurance on the life of William M. Runk the Phila- 
delphia merchant who committed suicide last week, amounted 
to $490,000, reported to be distributed as follows: Mutual, 
$100,000; New York Life, $100,000; Northwestern, $50,000; 
Home Life, $50,000; John Hancock, $30,000; New England 
Mutual, $30,000; Penn Mutual, $30,000; Berkshire, $20,000; 
State Mutual, $20,000; Provident Life and Trust, $20,000 ; 
Equitable, $15,000; Connecticut Mutual, $10,000; Mutual 
Benefit, $10,000; Travelers, $5,000. It was announced on 
Monday that the New York Life paid its amount in full on 
that day, the proofs of loss having been completed late 
Saturday afternoon. The premium on the Equitable policy 
was paid by Runk himself on the day he committed suicide. 
He was a defaulter for $80,000 to the firm of which he was a 
member and the Jarger part of his insurance had been 
pledged as collateral for loans advanced. Mr. Runk was one 
of the directors of the Penn Mutual Life. 


THE opening fall meeting of the Boston Life Underwriters 
Association was held at Young’s Hotel, Thursday. Preceding 
the dinner tributes were paid to the memory of ex-President 
Kilburn and ex-Governor Gardner, members of the associa- 
tion who have recently died. The after-dinner exercises con- 
sisted of a narrative of European travel by President Hedges ; 
echoes from the recent national convention by James T. 
Phelps ; vacation reminiscences by John 8. Winn; and the 
reading of an excellent number of the Solicitor by E. H. 
Osborn, the seditor. Owing to the indisposition of Mr. 
Ransom, the ‘‘Good Night”’ prepared by that gentleman, 
was read by Darwin Barnard. The dinner was attended by 
about forty gentlemen, and was complimentary to President 
Hedges, who has recently returned from a European tour. 





THE Georgia Association of Life Insurers was organized on 
Wednesday at Atlanta, and is composed of twenty-six mem- 
bers, all direct representatives of the companies. The asso- 
ciation will become a member of the national association and 
will have a representative at the next annual session of the 
national association, in Cleveland. The officers elected were : 
President, Thomas C. Peters of Atlanta; vice-president, N. 
R. Winship of Macon; secretary, Clarence Augier of Atlanta ; 
treasurer, Peter Grant. The executive committee of the 
national association will visit Atlanta within the next few 
days and will be given a banquet by the Georgia association. 





At the annual meeting of the Iowa State Inspection 
Bureau on Wednesday, the section of the constitution pro- 
viding that no member shall pay a commission exceeding 
fifteen per cent. was repealed by a vote of 63 to 32. 
The non-state companies, which are sticklers for the fif- 
feen per cent. commission withdrew in a body, and efforts 
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are being made by them to organize a state association, which © 
will be conducted independently of the oid association. i” 


Suir for criminal libel has been institnted by Paul 0. 
Burns of San Francisco, against A. G. Hawes, the manager 
for the New York Life on the Pacific coast. Burns had — 
been arrested and tried for embezzlement on the accusation — 
of the company and was acquitted. Mr. Hawes, in the mean- 
while, was writing letters about Burns, calling him ‘the — 
most dangerous scoundrel ever turned loose in the state of 
California.’’ Hence the suit. 





THE Western Union Telegraph Company, on Monday, - 
completed the purchase of the Phenix Building, at the corner 
of Jackson and Clark streets, Chicago, owned by the Phenix 
insurance company of Brooklyn. It cost $800,000. The price 
paid by the Western Union has not been made public. The 
telegraph company will remodel the building somewhat to— 
answer its purposes, and will use the upper floors for offices” 
and operating rooms. 





In the equity session of the superior court at Boston last 
week the petition was heard of Ezra Chapman and others 
against the endowment Order of the Helping Hand, and ask- 
ing for an injunction and the appointment of a receiver, on 
the ground that the order is insolvent, it assets being $220,000 
and its liabilities $2,000,000. The court, after a short hearing, 
appointed H. B. Jones of Haverhill receiver, in bonds of 
$25,000. 





A DESPATCH from the City of Mexico, dated Sunday, says 7 


The chamber will pass the new insurance law, with slight modifications, 
sometime this week. Representatives’of the principal Life companies here 
say the law is just and the tax exaggerated. A couple of the small com- 
panies which are unable to give the guarantee will withdraw from business. 
The fire companies contend that the new law will also oblige them to with- 
draw. Itis believed something will be done to prevent this. 


THE widow of Gen. George F. d’Utassy, who was the Mary- 
land general agent of the Phenix of Hartford, has had to sue 
the Knights Templar and Masons Life Indemnity company 
(assessment) of Chicago, to recover $5,000, for which amount 
the concern agreed to insure the general’s life. It offered 
the widow $637, the amount of premiums which had bee a 
paid in, but the offer was declined and the suit followed. 


THE provisional agreement entered into between the Lon- 
don and Lancashire and the General, of London, has been 
ratified by the proprietors of the latter company. The Lon- 
don and Lancashire pays in cash £45,000, and a further sum 
for compensation, assuming the liabilities as from August 25 
last ; whilst the General retains the whole of its fire funds 
The purchase price is, therefore, about £100,000. 


THE New York Fire Patrol paraded in the Columbian 
celebration in New York on Wednesday, under command 
of Superintendent Hull, and made a fine appearance. The 
brave fellows were enthusiastically applauded all along the 
route, receiving as much attention as the firemen who pre- 
ceded them in the march. 


THE fire insurance agents of Newport News, Va., and 
vicinity have organized a board of underwriters, and have | 
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signed a pledge to stick to the rates made by the board, re- 
frain from dividing commissions with the insured, and forfeit 
$100 to the board for each-and every violation of the agree- 





THE London Assurance Corporation and J. H. Deveuve, its 
special agent, in the state of Washington, have been sued for 
slander by F. C. Ambridge, who was the company’s agent at 
Tacoma, until the special agent deprived him of honor. He 
wants $25,000 for harsh things said of him. 


THE arrest was made at Atlanta, Ga., last week of J. T. 
MeAllister, at the instance of the American Employers Liabil- 
ity, of which he was formerly agent, charged with misap- 
propriating $1,700 of the company’s money. He has been 
indicted by the grand jury. 


THE prospectus of the Commercial Fire insurance com- 
pany of Chicago, the new $200,000 company, has just been 
issued, but its circulation has been limited to a few persons 
so far, says the Commercial Bulletin. 


THE Pelican of New Orleans, born 1884, announces its re- 
tirement and has turned its business over to the Sun Mutual 
of the same city. The capital of the Pelican was heavily im- 
paired at the beginning of the year. 


SPOKANE property owners are rejoicing in a prospective 
reduction of ten cents in their fire insurance rates, beginning 
about the middle of this month. Only the district with large 
water wains is affected: 


Av Bradford, Pa., last week, William W. Ansell, agent for 
a number of illegal mutuals, was arrested on the complaint 
of Insurance Commissioner Luper, and held for examination, 


THE western departmeut of the United Fire of Manchester, 
under the management of George M. Fisher, will report 
hereafter direct to the home office instead of to New York. 


THE New York Life contemplates putting up an office 
building) at Winnipeg, Manitoba, Agency Inspector George 
Thornton tells a reporter of the Winnipeg Free Presse. 


THE Standard Life and Accident insurance company of 
Detroit has deposited an additional $100,000 with the Michigan 
insurance department, making $200,000 in all. 


THE Paris marine company, La Fonciere, has applied for 
admission to Louisiana and will make the deposit. The agent 
at New Orleans will be 8. V. Fonaries. 


AN insurance organization on the assessment plan has 
been started inside the Sons of Veterans. No medical ex- 
amination is required. 





THE Southwestern Mutual Accident Association (assess- 
ment) of Athens, Ga., bas collapsed. 


Wersonals. 





AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


Allemannia of Pittsburgh: Delesderniers & Perrin, agents for the New 
York Metropolitan district. 


Columbian Fire: Brown & Skinner, brokers of New York city, appointed 
managers for the eastern and middle states; C. A. Van Anden of 
Chicago, manager for the northwestern states. 


Scottish Alliance of Glasgow: Hall & Henshaw, New York correspondents. 


Scottish Union and National: C. E. Berges & Co., second agents at New 
Orleans, La, 


St. Paul Fire and Marine: E. A. Palfrey and P. F. Pescud, New Orleans, La. 
Traders of Chicago: Ebey & Upshaw, Oklahoma city, O. T. 


Union Mutual Life: D. 8S. Breakenridge, of Detroit, manager for Michigan, 
succeeding H. A. Holmes. « 





Mr, Charles M. Peck, many years, and until his retirement from business in 
1891, one of the most active and prominent fire underwriters of New 
York, died at his city residence on last Sunday, aged fifty-two years. 
He was a native of Hartford, a graduate of Yale, and succeeded his 
father as an insurance agent in New York in 1862. He built up one of 
the largest insurance agencies in the United States, at the same time 
serving with zeal the general cause of insurance in the local board and 
kindred organizations. Hr. Peck was a genial man and had many 
attached friends. Bad health drove him out of business, and he was 
succeeded in his agency, in which he retained an interest, by Messrs. 
Banta & Courtney last year. 


Mr. C. W. Fort hitherto in the service of the Insurance Company of 
North America. has been appointed to the Kansas City resident secre- 
taryship of the North British and Mercantile, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the transferrence of Mr. E. T. Campbell tothe New York office of 
the latter company. 


Messrs. A. M. Bullard and C. H. Porter of the Boston Board of Fire On- 
derwriters will start next Tuesday for New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Cleveland and Chicago to observe and report upon the working of 
co-insurance measures in those cities. 


Messrs. ‘Dana W. Bennett & Co., of Boston are now state agents for Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts and Connecticut of the Standard Life and Acci- 
dent of Detroit, They bave appointed Arthur O’Leary to represent 
it in Providence, R. I. 


Mr. Harry Baldwin, the democratic candidate for mayor of San Francisco, 
isa local insurance agent. The republican candidate is a brother of 
George Easton, the Pacific coast manager for the Springfield Fire and 
Marine, and others.; 


Mr. G. W. Goddard has been appuiuted general agent for eastern Massa- 
chusetts of the Home Life insurance paren with beadquarters at 
Boston. Mr. Goddard has lived heretofore in Philadelphia. 


Mr. I. N. Marks, ex-president of the Firemens of New Orleans, and his son 
F. 8S. Marks, have formed a partnership to do a general insurance busi- 
ness in New Orleans. 


President McCall of the New York Life, at present on a visit to Europe, 
will Jeave England for America on October 18, says the Manchester 
Policyholder. ; 


Mr. Lyman Jackson has been elected president of the Capital Fire insur- 
ance company of Concord, N. H., succeeding F. W. Rollins, resigned. 


Mr. Orange E. Moody, secretary of the Board of Fire Underwriters of 
Lockport, N. Y., died last week, aged seventy-two years. 


Mr. Littleton H. Nock, insurance agent at Salisbury, Md., died October 2, 
aged forty-three vears. 


Mr. Charles Arbuthnot, president of the Pittsburgh insurance company, 
died last week. 
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{insurance Legislation. 





Vermont. 





MONTPELIER, Vt., October 8.—Gov. Page, the retiring gov- 
ernor, in his message to the legislature, wade the following 
reference to insurance, recommending the adoption of a uni- 
form standard fire insurance policy for Vermont: 


There is no tax which our people are called upon to bear 
whieh is more burdensome than that of insurance against fire. 
The policy of some of our sister states—notably Massachusetts, 
New York and Pennsylvania— now is to require all insurance 
companies to write a uniform policy prescribed by law. 

There is no contract at once so common and so important 
as the contract of insurance. It is held by nine-tenths of our 
people and in the contingency of a fire has a value measured 
ofteutimes only by the face of the policy. Its universality 
and great importance make of it the first moment that the 
terms employed be as simple and the conditions incorpurated 
therein be as few as possible consistent with the scope of the 
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contract. The ordinary policy with its manifold conditions, | and authority (in ease local boards decline to take action) to 


is quite too complex forthe comprehension of the average 
policy-holder. This complexity is somewhat enhanced by 
the fact that hardly any two of the fifty-one companies doing 
business in Vermont use the same form of policy. Were a 
uniform policy prescribed by law, the policy-holder, though 
ignorant of the legal effect of his contract, could rest in the 
full assurance that he held a policy devoid of technicalities 
and fair in its conditions. 

I therefore recommend that a statute be enacted requiring 
the insurance commissioners, acting with a committee to be 
appointed by you, to prepare a uniform or standard form of 
policy, to be used by all companies writing stock insurance in 
Vermont. 


MONTPELIER, Vt., October 11.—The following resolution 
providing for carrying out the recommendation of Gov. Page 
relative to a uniform fire insurance policy, was introduced in 
the House to-day by Mr. Bacon of Hartford. 


Resolved, That the speaker of the house appoint a special 
committee on fire insurance policies to whom shall be referred 
that part of the retiring governor’s message, and all bills 
relating thereto in regard to a standard or uniform policy of 
fire insurance, to be used by all companies writing fire 
insurance in this State; and that they be instructed, in con- 
junction with the State Insurance Commissioners to prepare 
a bill embodying the best features of standard policies, so 
called, in other states, and report the same at the earliest 
possible moment. 


MONTPELIER, Vt., October 13—The committee appointed 
this afternoon, is composed of Bacon, chairman ; Martin of 
Brattleboro, a lawyer; Arnold of Bethel, also a lawyer; Ward 
of Waltham, merchant and Miller of Newport, lumber dealer. 











HAUiscellany. 





Resolute Action By the New England Insurance Exchange. 





AT the regular meeting of the New England Insurance 
Exchange last Saturday, Chairman U. C. Crosby, of the 
special committee to consider the failure of certain local 
boards to adopt the reeommendations of the Exchange as to 
advance in rates, submitted the following outspoken report 
which was adopted and ordered printed and distributed to 
the members. 


Your committee, to whom was referred the report of the 
secretary giving list of local boards which have not adopted 
certain recommendations of the Exchange, viz.: 


First—Fifty per cent. advance in rates on clothing stocks. 
Second—Advance in rates on all large area risks. 
Third—Twenty-five per cent. advance on unprotected 
risks. 
Fourth—Rates on farm property in the state of Maine. 
Fifith—Rule limiting brokerage to ten per cent. 
have the following report to make: 


The limited time given your committee did not admit of 
their obtaining advice from the committees interested as to 
the nature of their action, but take it for granted that all 
local boards have received proper instructions and that the 
local boards named in the report of the secretary have de- 
clined to take action. Your committee believe that the time 
has arrived when the power and authority of the Exchange 
in its connection with the local boards, and the making of 
rules and rates should be clearly defined. 

The Exchange is composed of field men with authority, 
delegated by their respective companies, to make rates and 
to dictate conditions to their agents. This body is but a con- 
centration of this authority, therefore your committee are of 
the opinion that local or standing committees have power 


promulgate and enforce rules and rates voted by said com- 
mittee or by the Exchange. 

It seems a travesty on underwfiting to say that local agents 
with only a local experience shall have absolute authority in. 
the queetinn of rates, and are not subject to dictation or\in- 
struction from their companies. The Exchange should have 
absolute authority and power to dictate in local boards on the 
question of general policy and basis for rating. 

With this for a declaration of principle, your committee: 
recommend that local committees having jurisdiction over 
local boards which have not acted favorably on tbe recom- 
mendations of the Exchange, be requested to notify said local 
boards that the various rules and rates must be adopted. In 
case of refusal the chairman of said committees be instructed 
to promulgate said rules and rates. That in order to avoid 
mistakes said committees be instaucted to publish the ad- 
vanced rates on clothing stocks and large area risks, specifi-. 
cally on each risk, and that the advanced rates on unprotected. 
risks be made specific when practicable, and when not 
possible that the location of risks on which twenty-five per | 
cent. advance is made shall be clearly defined. : 

Inmaking this report and accompanying recommendations, 
your *committee have carefully considered the underlying 
principle of action governing the Exchange since its organiza- 
tion, viz., that of delegating authority to agents and making 
of rates through the medium of local boards. They believe 
the best results are obtained when local agents and the repre- _ 
sentatives of their companies take counsel together, and the 
experience and best judgment of bot’: are used in deciding 
the question of rules and rates, therefore, your committee 
earnestly recommends that local committees use their best 
efforts by personal interviews with the members of local 
boards to persuade them to act according tothe reeommenda- 
tions of the Exchange, and only in case of their refusal to 
make proper promulgation of rules and advances in rates. 

Your committee further recommend that consideration be 
given to cases where excessive advance is made on certain 
risks by the application of the arbitrary advance of fifty per 
cent on clothing stocks and twenty-five per cent. on risks lo- 
cated outside of protection. Where the old rate on clothing 
stocks was abnormal on account of occupaney and exposure 
and not based on the clothing hazard, and where the fifty per 
cent. advance would be unreasonable and do injustice, and on. 
unprotected risks in exceptional cases where the twenty-five 
per cent. advance would do injustice and make the rate above 
the average on that class, this committee recommends that 
committees having jurisdiction have power given them to 
consider such cases, and by unanimous vote to modify the 
advance according to their judginent. 


Chairman Emerson, of the special committee appointed 
early in the year to revise and codify the rules and matter con_ 
tained in the blue book, reported that the committee had 
completed their work, and asked the privilege of having the 


report printed without reading, and distribute to the mem- 


bers, and on motion the privilege was granted. The matter 
of short rate table recommended by the special committee was 
referred back to them with the request to report a simpler. 
table, based on percentages, rather than on the amounts in 
dollars and cents. 

The executive committee reported in relation to pro rata 
cancellation and rebate that where pro rata cancellation was 
allowed on existing policies on account of improvements it’ 
carried with it the privilege of rebating instead of cancelled” 
pro rata if the rebate was preferred. The question was raised 
whether in cancelled pro rata it should not be required that 
the new policies be re-written in the same companies, and the. 
matter was referred back to the executive committee to re-. 
port as to the advisability of this requirement. aan 





A British Opinion of the Universal Mercantile Schedule. 





(The Insurance Spectator of London.) 


_ The practice of fire underwriting is one which has been 
hitherto carried on after a most haphazard fashion, or accord- 


‘ ing toa rule of thumb system, on a sort of get-what-you-can, 
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principle. We have always deprecated such practice and ad 
‘voeated most strongly the desirability, in facet the absolute 
necessity,of modelling the practice upon some systematic basis. 
That there has been no general effort put forth in this direc- 
tion is not because the companies have not time for it or that 
the necessity for such a system is not felt. for it is the practice 
of many of the companies to compile statisties from their own 
experience. We can, therefore, assume that it is jealousy 
alone which stops the way. It is quite clear that the experi- 
ence of one company, however wide and however long, cannot 
be of the same value as that of all the companies combined. 
Could but the same classification be adopted for all and the 
results tabulated together, it would then be possible to make 
some calculations which would be mathematically exact, and 
the rating of the different classes of hazard could be carried 
out upon an intelligent basis. ‘The apathy. the inertness, not 
to say opposition, existing as regards this idea forms such a 
mountain in this country that it would daunt the heart of a 
Hercules to attempt to move the mass. It is, then, with the 
more satisfaction we see that efforts are being made in 
America to remove the stigma which attaches to the business 
by reducing it to a system which bids fair to raise fire under- 
writing to the position of a science. We have before us a 
universal mercantile schedule which js a substantial contribu- 
tion of effort toward such a desideratum. <A glance through 
its numerous pages is sufficient to impress one with the 
labor which bas been invoived in its compilation, while 


a closer examination will show that the utmost skill 
has been brought to bear upon the subjects’ with 
which it deais Coming so suddenly upon a_ tariff 


so ambitious as to aim at univeriality and finality in deal- 
ing with all the complexities of the fire hazard. the mind 
is apt to be confused with the vast amount of details and in- 
tricacies which have to be grasped and assimilated, and some 
may be disposed to regard the scheme as Utopian. We take 
it, however, as a most praiseworthy effort stimulated by a 
laudable ambition worthy of a fair and impartial trial. 
Whether it be a true system or not can only be discovered 
by practice; and as any system is better than no system at 
all, it is worthy of a fair and impartial trial. 

The intricacies and elaboration of the schedule are a 
necessity in so vast and complete a scheme, and may be urged 
as an objection to it. But, as is shown by the compilers, these 
intricacies disappear on examination: <A large part relates to 
the detinition of a standard buiiding in a standard city, and 
how far existing buildings and cities may fall below this 
standard. This once obtained, the rule is established for all 
risks situated in that area, and forms at once a starting point 
for dealing with the deficiencies of construction and the occu- 
pation. The charges for adverse legislation and deductions 
for exceptional fire appliances and exceptional city fire 
departments are matters also which, once ascertained, apply 
to the whole area affected, and have not to be gone into 
repeatedly in the case of each individual risk. The 
labor, therefore, of assessing a risk is simplified to that 
extent. There remains, however, the risk itself to be dealt 
with ; this involves a full knowledge of its construction, oc- 
cupation, management, and surroundings. But such knowl- 
edge must or should be possessed in every case upon all these 
points, or as the compilers tersely put it: ‘‘He will not know 
enough about the risk to insure it’’ at all. So that the dif- 
ference only is that in the one case the underwriter jumps to 
a conclusion which time and experience guides him to, and in 
the other ease he forms his conclusion upon a basis in which 
every factor has been taken into consideration and given its 
due weight. Here we have a manifest advantage in that it 
does away with the spectacle of one company charging rates 
so much at variance with another ; a spectacle which tends 
more than anything to bring underwriting principles into 
contempt with the public, or rather give them the idea that 
underwriting is governed by no principles whatever. 

On the other hand, the advantages of the scheme are well 
set out by the cowpilers, with all of which we fully agree. 
And not the least of these advantages is, we consider, consist- 
ency. It will at once show to the insured that he is being 
dealt with intelligently, and that no one of his neighbors or 
class has been put upon more favorable terms. It will recon- 
cile him to his rating more than anything else. He can be 
shown for what every cent is charged, and to what extent he 
may effect a saving in such charge by improvements in his 
risk 


The scheme is a noble one in its conception, wide in its 


application, automatic in its operation, and ample in its de- 
tails. That itis perfect is not claimed by its authors. It is 





put forth modestly and tentatively, and every desire is ex- 
pressed for criticism and suggestions with a view of securing 
perfection, so far as it can be obtained. It is no fancy scheme 
evolved from the brain of an idealist, but is the concrete ex- 
perience of practical men given in a practical form. The 


_ basis upon which it is framed is a sound one, and the explana- 


tory remarks are cogent and convincing as to the correctness 
of the methods pursued. We trust, therefore, that this well- 
intentioned effort may meet with the attention which it 
deserves, and that the companies will show their appre- 
ciation of it by putting it in operation without delay. 
It is only in practice that its correctness can be veri- 
fied ; and should it fail, it will have at all events drawn 
attention to the subject, and from its ashes will be evolved 
something which shall take its place. We do not anticipate 


any such failure, for we believe they are upon the right road 


and that the principles are true. All that is wanting experience 
ean alone decide, and we most cordially welcome and applaud 
the efforts which have been made, congratulating the ecom- 
pilers upon the results of their labors and wishing them every 
success in establishing the principles ably codified and set 
forth. 


Mr. D. H. Wells’ Paper at the Meeting of the Actuarial 
Society—Application of the Contribation Pian to 
the Distribution of Surplus. 





Under the caption of ‘‘ Application of the Contribution 
Plan to the Distribution of Surplus, with Special Reference 
to the Best Method of Assessing Expenses and Determining 
Premiums and Reserves,’’ Mr. Daniel H. Wells, actuary of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life insurance company, read a paper 
at the Boston meeting of the Actuarial Society of America, 
this week. The following is a copy of the paper in full : 


The ideal of the contribution method for the distribution 
of the surplus of a mutual company is the return to each 
member of such share of the surplus as has been contributed 
by him. To this ideal no exception can be taken. Those 
who question the value of the method do so, not because 
they question the equity of returning to each member what 
his payments have contributed to the surplus, but because 
they do not admit that by the application of this so called 
contribution method as usually practiced, this ideal result is 
reached with essentially greater accuracy than by other, and 
perhaps simpler, methods. 

The application of this method, as usually explained, viz., 
to credit each member annually with the reserve or previous 
accumulation from his payments, the premium paid and the 
interest earned, and to debit him with his share of the losses 
and expenses of the company and with the reserve or sum 
which must be set aside to provide for a deficiency in the 
premium or the iuaturity of the policy in future, seems suf- 
ficiently simple; and so it is, merely as a bookkeeping direc- 
tion. But the determination of the equitable amount to be 
so debited on account of expenses is one of the most perplex- 
ing questions with which the actuary has to deal. That this 
branch of our subject is not without interest is sufficiently 
demonstrated by the papers relating to it heretofore read be- 
fore the society. 

It is of the very essence of the contribution method that 
no member or class of members shall be made to pay for the 
insurance furnished to any other member or class of members; 
that the cost of insurance shall not be increased to any indi- 
vidual or class because of the insurance of any other indi- 
vidual or class. Thus the reserves of the paid-up business 
should not be burdened with the expense of premium collec- 
tions, nor the expense of handling such reserves assessed 
against the margins or loadings of premiums on premium 
paying business. Newly selected lives should not be required 
to share the heavier death cost of those longer insured, nor 
the old members the reasonable cost of bringing the benefits 
offered by the company to the notice of new members. 

We shall, perhaps, all agree that the expense of caring for 
investments should be paid out of the income from invest- 
ments, I do not think it necessary to discuss this point at 
length, but only to emphasize it, that it may not appear as a 
disturbing factor in the remaining discussion. All forms of 
insurance which involve a reserve, or accumulation of assets, 
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are necessarily and inseparably connected with investment. 
But this does not seem to me to warrant, certainly not to re- 
quire, that the expense attending the investments should be 
paid otherwise than out of the earnings of such investments. 
The man who chooses insurance as an investment, or a form 
of insurance which involves large accumulations, has no 
right to ask that the expense attending the handling of funds 
held for his benefit shall be paid, in whole or in part, by those 
who insure under other plans. On the other hand, his funds 
should not be taxed for the payment of expenses other than 
those chargeable to their care, on the plea that from the 
nature of the business the company is able to make long or 
permanent investments, and so, perhaps, to realize somewhat 
better returns than investment companies generally. Such 
conditions are not inseparable from insurance contracts, and 
if one chooses to invest under such limitations he is entitled 
to any advantage to be derived from them. Dismissing now 
the matter of investments and investment expenses, ‘let us 
consider those expenses which have to do with what we may, 
for convenience, call 


PURE INSURANCE 


in common with all insurance life insurance is but a device 
for the wide distribution of losses, so that the loss which 
would embarrass or crush the individual, being distributed 
among the multitude, is borne by them without’ serious in- 
convenience. The service rendered is measured by the risk 
covered ; the amount of the loss insured against multiplied 
by the probability of the occurrence of the loss—the death 
cost. If the expense incurred were proportional to this bene- 
fit, there would be no room for question as to the proper 
assessinent of it. But to assess the expense in proportion to 
the benefit, wholly without regard to the cost of rendering 
the service, seems to me to be an abandonment of the prin 
ciple of the contribution method (the return to each member 
of such share of the surplus as has been contributed by him) 
altogether. We are bound to assume that the expense in- 
curred is reasonable, and necessary to the conferring of the 
desired benefit. Why, then, should others be taxed to pay it? 

Disregarding for the present the distinction between old 
and new business, we note that certain items of expense—ex- 
penses incurred for the general supervision, care, protection 
and extension of the business, such as salaries of officers and 
of a considerable part of the clerical force, legal expenses, 
most of the cost of advertising and supplies, a part of the ex- 
pense for postage, telegraphing, etc., and, perhaps, a part of 
the taxes and fees paid—are dependent, in a general way, 
upon the magnitude of the interests at risk, rather than upon 
the number of individual policies, the amount insured under 
individual policies, or the premium rates. That is to say, the 
larger the interests at risk, the greater the labor and expense 
which must necessarily. or may profitably, be devoted to such 
matters ; although such labor and expense are not directly 
dependent upon the number of the insured or of the policies 
upon the company’s books, as are in large part, for instance, 
the expense of medical examinations and the clerical labor of 
keeping the agency accounts ; nor upon the premium rates, as 
to a large extent agency commissions are. There is no con- 
trolling reason for the assessment of such general expenses 
pro rata of the membership, the policies in force, the amount 
insured, or the premium income. As investinent expenses, 
which depend i in a like general way upon the magnitude of 
the investments, are properly assessed pro rata of the income, 
the benefit earned, and not of the individuals interested, so it 
would seem the most equitable way to assess these general in- 
surance expenses pro rata of the insurance benefit received, 
the death cost, or ‘*‘ cost of insurance.”’ 

I am aware that it has been urged against the assessment 
of expenses on the death cost, that it makes the expense on 
some forms of policies increase with the age. Probably this 
has had something to do with the introduction of the more 
usual practice of assessing such general expenses pro rata of 
the amount insured. But if the death-rate at age sixty-five 
is four times the death-rate at age forty, it is cer tain that, as- 
suming the same amount at risk on each life, the company 

assumes four times as great a risk on, renders ‘four times the 
service to, a life aged sixty-five as to one aged forty. The 
insurance of a given number of lives at sixty-five would in- 
volve as great a probable loss, with double the probable 
fluctuation, as the insurance of four times that number of 
lives aged forty. Would not essentially as great care and ex- 
pense in the supervision of the business, in the selection of 
territory, of agents, of forms of contract, in the investigation 


1 and settlement of the equally numerous claims, in all the 


varied expenditures required for the replacing of the business 
lost by death and otherwise be as necessary or advisable in 
the first case as in the second? And finally, while we cannot 
justly disregard the cause or orign of the expense, it is better 
to err in the assessing of it by making it follow more closely 
the benefit rendered than to err in the opposite direction. 

Certain other items of expense, such as collection fees, the 
bulk of agents’ commissions, exchange, and taxes on _ gross 
premiums, are based upon the premiums collected, and may 
ede and without serious practical difficulty, be so as- 
sesse 


MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS 


and a part of the expense for clerical labor attach to 
policies, with but little or no reference to the amount insured, 
the premium or the risk. If such expenses cannot be assessed 
against the individual policies, and such a course is impracti- 
cable under existing conditions and perhaps undesirable 
under any conditions, the death cost furnishes the best basis 
for their assessment. The medical examination, while ex- 
acted as a necessary condition of membership, and so prop- 
erly to be assessed against the applicant, is intended to pro- 
tect the members of the company against the introduction of 
under-average risks and an increased death rate ; and so is for 
their protection and benefit in proportion to ‘their proper 
share of the death cost. The expense for such clerical labor 
as has direct relation to individual policies is but small, and 
may be assessed on the death cost at least as equitably as on 
the amount insured or the premiums. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the equity which is the aim 
of the contribution method, is most nearly attained by an 
assessment upon the investment income to pay all investment 
expenses, upon premiums to cover such expenses as are de- 
termined by the premiums, and upon the death cost, or what 
is technically called the cost of insurance, to cover all other 
expenses. 

The cost of procuring new business has been increased by 
excessive competition until it has become a very serious tax 
upon the companies. I do not attempt at this time to set a 
limit to the expense which may be legitimately incurred for 
the procuring of business. I have to do only with the proper 
assessment of such expense. Whatever may be the cost of 
bringing insurance to the attention of the public, or the value 
of the new insurance placed, its value is to those insuring or 
their beneficiaries, not to those previously insured. It is 
true that some slight advantage may accrue to the existing 
membership from the broadening of the field for the opera- 
tion, of the law of average; and, in theory, some slight de- 
crease in the expense rate might be possible later from the 
increase in volume of business. But certainly any such 
incidental advantage to the existing membership is more 
than offset by the advantage to the incoming member. He 
cannot in fairness ask that the special expense involved in 
bringing the benefits of the company to him should be shared 
by the existing membership on the plea that his incoming 
broadens the field, when the existing membership constitute 
the field to which he only adds his mite ; when the benefits 
to him from the existence of such a membership are a hun- 
dred thousand times any benefit he can confer upon them. 
It is certainlo sufficient that he be admitted to the common 
advantages of a more stable experience and a decreased ex- 
pense ratio, if such result, without requiring that others .be 
taxed to pay the cost of giving him these advantages. The 
assessing upon the old business of the expense of procuring 
new business cannot then be justified either upon the ground 
that ‘the expense is due to, or is for the benefit of, the old 
business. It is a difficult matter to analyze the expenses of the 
company with which one is officially connected, and with 
whose operations one is personally familiar, and arrive ata 
fairly approximate estimate of the expense directly or in- 
directly due to the writing of new business. It becomes an 
impossibility in the case of other companies. Yet I think I 
am warranted in saying that 


THE AVERAGE EXPENSE Cost OF NEW BUSINESS 


other than term business, as now written by our life com- 
panies, including, so far as chargeable to new business, 
commissions, salaries of managers of agencies, superintendents 
and special ‘agents, travelling expenses, salaries of medical 
directors, medical examinations, advertising, rents, salaries of 
! officers and clerks, etc., is probably rather over than under $30 
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per $1,000 of new business on which a full year’s premium is 
collected. Against this, the cost of caring for old business, 
exclusive of investment expenses, is probably considerably 
under $3 per $1,000, and the saving from the lighter mortality 
on the new business for the first three or four years after its 
issue does not exeeed an average of about $7 per $1,000. De- 
ducting the sum of these from the expense of new business, 
we still have a balance of at least $20 per $1,009, to be pro- 
vided for before the new business would be entitled to share 
on the same basis as the old in the distribution of surplus. 
These figures are in the rough, but they will serve the pur- 
pose of illustration. 

If, now, a company writes $100,000,000 of continuing new 
business, on the average not less than $2,000,000 is sunk, 
planted if you prefer, for the time being, in excess of all that 
will be recovered from a reduced mortality, and under the 
present method of valuation the surplus is decreased by at 
least that amount to the injury and loss of the existing busi- 
ness. This sum is only recovered through a decrease in future 
dividends on the business so written, through future expendi- 
tures for the proeuring of other new business. The existing 
membership is continually taxed for the procuring of new 
business, and no corresponding tax laid upon such new busi- 
ness in the future can never adjust the injustice done to the 
continually changing existing membership. Further the cost 
of new business is so large that no matter what may be as- 
sumed to be its value to the company or the insured, a limit 
is put upon the amount a company can afford to write, vary- 
ing with the size and surplus of the company. 

The most satisfactory, and indeed the only satisfactory 
way of dealing with the matter seems to me to be to make the 
initial expense (and all the expense) of the business an ele- 
ment of our computations. A necessary and reasonable ex- 
pense in the securing of new business, as well as every other 
necessary expense, may as properly be taken into account in 
the computation of premiums, reserves, surrender values, 
surplus, ete., as may death-claims, and should be so taken 
into account. It is time to do away with the idea that all ex- 
penses and contingencies are to be provided for by a more or 
less arbitrary loading or margin added to the computed 
premium, and, lest that should prove insufficient, by further 
holding an enormous undivided surplus; and to provide for 
them in a more rational manner by suitably modifying our 
fundamental assumptions and computations. A _ life insur- 
ance company has 


Two SouRcES oF [LNCOME 


the premiums paid by its members, and the earnings of its 
investments. These must suffice to provide for the policy- 
claims and the expenses of the business ; the latter as truly 
and as certainly as the former. If all investment expenses, 
and all taxes and losses on investments, are to be charged 
against the earnings on investments, as they should be, the 
rate of interest assumedi,in the computations should be such 
as the company, so far as human foresignt can avail, will be 
certain to realize, net, over all such expenses, taxes and 
losses. 

Nor can I conceive of any good reason, if we choose to 
analyze a given policy into a pure endowment and a term in- 
surance, why a lower rate of interest should be assumed in the 
computation of the premium for the pure endowment than in 
the computation of the term premium; although such a 
practice has been advocated by no less an authority than our 
ex-president, Mr. Sheppard Homans. Certainly a company is 
likely to net quite as high a rate of income from the pure en- 
dowment reserve, which remains intact in its custody for a 
term of years, as from the initial reserve on a term insurance, 
which is mostly or wholly used year by year in the payment 
of the death cost. If it were desirable to make any distinc- 
tion (I do not think such a distinction of consequence), it 
would seem more reasonable to assume the lower rate for the 
term part of the premium. 

As ample provision should be made for investment expenses 
in the assumption of the interest rate, and not by anarbitrary 
addition to the premium, so ample provision should be made 
for such of the ordinary and continued insurance expenses as 
are properly assessable upon the death cost by a loading of 
the death-rate or mortality table. For the ready and equita- 
ble distribution of the surplus, the mortality table should ex- 
press the relative probabilities of death at different ages. It 
is not necessary that it should express the actual probability 
of death, Sut only that the actual probability should bear a 
fixed and known ratio to that given by the table. The table 
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used should, then, represent a fixed per cent. of the probable 
mortality at each age, such per cent. being taken high 
enough to amply provide for all the ordinary expenses 
properly assessable under the death cost as well as for the 
death cost itself. An addition of twenty-five per cent. to the 
probable mortality after the expiration of the first five years 
of insurance should be more than sufficient. To the premium 
computed on the basis of the assumed interest rate and the 
modified mortality table, should be added, as a provision for 
the first cost of new business, an annuity, contemporaneous 
with the premium payments, the present value of which is 
equal to the necessary first cost of such new business in excess 
of the subsequent annual expense and of the gain in the first 
two or three years from a favorable mortality. The sum so 
found should be increased by a small per cent. to provide for 
such continued expense as may be assessable} against the 
premium. 

In the computation of the premium we have provided, in 
what seems to me a rational way, for (a) the first special ex- 
pense of the business, (6) a percentage charge against the 
premium year by year to cover expenses so assessed, (¢) a mar- 
gin of income from investments to cover investment expenses, 
(d) a percentage of the death cost to cover other expenses, 
and (e) policy claims. If it is thought more equitable to 
assess general expenses upon the amount insured rather than 
upon the death cost, it is only necessary to add to the 
premium computed upon the unmodified mortality table and 
the assumed rate of interest, an annuity for the premium- 
paying term, the present value of which is equal to the 
present value of an annuity equal to the expense to be pro- 
vided for and running through the term of the policy, instead 
of increasing the assumed mortality. 


THE PROPER RESERVE 


would be the single premium for the insurance, less the pres- 
sent value of the future premiums receivable, if any, deduct- 
ing from such premiums, however, for purposes of valuation, 
the final percentage loading, which was added to provide for 
certain continuing annual expenses, and presumably will be 
needed for that purpose, which loading is not offset by any 
corresponding loading of the single premium. The computa- 
tion should be based upon the modified mortality table and 
and the assumed rate of interest. A reserve so computed 
would take account of the necessary cost of new business, so 
that such cost would not be at the expense of the existing 
membership, and would also provide for ali the expense at- 
tending paid-up business Under such a computation of 
premiums and reserves there should be no need of any con- 
siderable amount of undivided surplus. Contingencies and 
expenses are otherwise provided for. Sufficient surplus only 
is needed to serve as a balance-wheel to enable the company 
to pay a uniform dividend undisturbed by temporary fluctua- 
tions of values and mortality. 

In this discussion I make no claim to any special original- 
ity. Most of the preceding suggestions have been made in 
papers heretofore read before the society. These papers have 
been of much interest to ine, and I have adopted this method 
of stating my views in preference to a mere criticism of the 
views heretofore expressed by others. There is, at the pres- 
ent time, more or less discussion looking toward a change in 
the basis of valuation. If such a change is made, it is very 
desirable that the best possible basis and method be adopted. 
The society may doubtless have large influence in the selec- 
tion of a néw basis, in the event of a change, and the discus- 
sion of the questions briefly treated in the latter part of this 
paper seems to me timely. 





The 1892 Edition of “Fire Insurance by States ’—Notices 
by Contemporaries. 





(The Chronicle.) 


The new edition of ‘‘ Fire Insurance by States,’’ just pub- 
lished by the Underwriter Printing and Publishing Company, 
isa more complete volume than any of the preceding ones, 
The publishers venture the opinion that this new volume, 
which contains the aggregate business as reported to the 
eleventh United States census office for the years 1880 to 1889 
inclusive, as well as the business of 1890 and 1891, compiled 
from special reports, is nearer complete than any of its pre- 
decessors. This claim will not be disputed by anybody who 
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examines the book. The work is a most useful one and by 
this time has probably become indispensable to every fire in- 
surance company of consequence. The statistics taken from 
the census have been compiled by Mr. Charles A. Jenney of 
THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER, under whose charge, as special 
agent, the census reports were originally prepared. 





(The Surveyor, New York.) 


Any fire underwriter in the United States or Canada who 
neglects to procure a copy of ‘‘ Fire Insurance by States” is 
indifferent to the best means of ascertaining the probable re- 
sults of his business and the best way of managing it. This 
valuable work is a condensed cyclopedia of the net experience 
of all the best companies transacting the fire insurance busi- 
ness during the past ten years, in each state separately and 
taken collectively. The individual and combined results of 
business done in each State, by one company and by all com- 
panies, for ten years and for separate years, is a serious and 
very desirable addition to underwriting knowledge. To com- 
pany and agency managers the book should be worth its 
weight in gold. 


(The Investigator, Chicago.) 


The book is more complete than any previous volume, and 
will be found of great value to insurance men, saving them 
much time and trouble. The figures are carefully compiled, 
and are as near perfect as it is possible to make them. The 
Underwriter Company deserves commendation and encour- 
ment for performing this prodigious work. 


(Inswrance.) 


This is the long title of a useful book—useful certainly to 
fire insurance men and possibly some time to us, though we 
cannot just now anticipate any occasion for our making use 
of it. Mechanically, it isa beautiful piece of work, and we 
have no doubt that in compiling it Mr. Charles A. Jenney 
was, as usual, sedulously careful to be accurate. Weapplaud 
his industry and congratulate him upon coming out from 
such a mass of figures in apparent bodily health and with no 
obvious symptoms of insanity. 





(Toe Commercial Bulletin, New York.) 


It is better even than usual, This volume is nearer coin- 
plete than any of its predecessors, as the ten years’ business 
is made up from the census returns and includes the business 
of some companies, in some states, not obtainable heretofore. 
Also,{where the publishers have been compelled to rely upon 
companies for reports of business in states where there were 
no official records, the growing importance of this book of 
reference has caused them to give figures heretofore withheld. 
In the long run loss statistics are nearer correct when they 
cover losses paid than when they cover losses incurred. The 
latter are estimates, while losses paid are part of the items of 
expenditure and are known exactly. The loss figures in this 
volume are all of losses paid Every managing underwriter 
should have the book. ; | 





(The Spectator.) 


This edition is more perfect and reliable than any previous 
one owing to its use of the United States Census Reports for 
| 





the ten years ending with 1889, and to the more complete 
reports received from the insurance companies direct in the 
last two years. The figures in great measure are compiled 
from the reports of the state insurance departments, and 
where these are not obtainable, from the reports of the com- 
panies themselves. The latter have a growing realization of 
the importance of statistics of this nature, and comply now 
with greater readiness than heretofore to requests for their 
experience in the several States. The items given in this 
record are risks written, premiums received and losses paid, 
with percentages. The book is substantially bound and 
clearly printed, and is a credit to its publishers. The lateness 
of its issuance is accounted for by the fact that it has been | 
thoroughly revised in order that it might conform to the | 
eensus reports. | 


| 


Special Notices. 


IMPORTANT. 


WANTED BY THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COM- 


PAN Y—General and Special Agents for the City and State of New York. 

In thirty-two years the Home has paid in DIVIDENDS alone FORTY-FIGHT 

PER CENT. of its present assets and its interests have paid al) death claims 

since its organization. It writes the most liberal policy with cash values. 

after the fifth year and has the largest per cent. of ASSETS to LIABILITIES. 
Address stating experience, if any. 


W. J. MADDEN, General Agent. 
40 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





WANTED! General and Special Agents. The Union Central Life Insur- 
ance Co. desires to employ a few more General and Special Agents. To the 
right men, who can show good records, liberal contracts will be granted. 
The Life-Rate Endowment Policy, non-forfeitable and incontestable as 
issued by the Union Central, combines protection with investment at or- 
dinary life rates, and is very popular and easy to work, as shown by the 
rapidly-increasing business of the Company. The amount of new insur- 
ance written since 1881 has increased over 550 per cent. Its interest rate 
has been the highest and its death rate the lowest, continuously, of any 
company in the United States, 


Correspondence solicited. Address 
JOHN M. PATTISON, President. 





Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. 


ASSETS, - - - -— $18,551,388 00 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
Surplus returned annually in reduction of Premiums or to increase in- 
surance. Policies non-forfeitable by the rules of the Company. Endow- 


ment Policies issued at Life rates. 
EDWARD M. NEEDLES, President. H. S. STHPHENS, Vice-President. 
HENRY C. BROWN, Sec. & Treas. 


J.J. BARKER, Actuary. 





Edmund Dwight, Jr., 


51 CEDAR S8T., NEW YORK, 
General Agent for New York State ofthe | 4 
Employers Liability Assurance Corporation, La. 
of London, England, | 


























(german Insurance Company, 
OF FREEPORT, ILL. 


C, O. COLLMANN, President. WM. TREMBOR, Secretary. 
December 3ist, 1891. 


Cash Capital. isos saicccs «sesis sac clt oie de Late aaltuel scree ian eee $200,000 00 
Reserve. for Unpaid Losses... ic, e nase asec ges nen eee 102,234 45 
Reserve for Re-insurance and other Liabilities................ - 1,765,425 09 
NetSurplus.t.ics ccs ae run teaiion nea mas PO er ar | 603,561 60 

PGtaY SASSEUE i a cuceecenimenne aca/oleghiocetOta'atace ele veeln’ WR ese ee oG2,071,221 14 





Lion Fire Insurance Company, 
5 LOTHBURY, E. C. 
LONDON, Bo ae - ENGLAND. 


United'States Branch, *-) 9-2 Hartford, Conn. 


M. BENNETT, JR., Manager. . As. H. BREWSTER. Asst. Manager. 


{ Vol. 4%. t 
) No. 16. 


RELIC aN ECLA, 





"The New York Plate 


Glass Insurance Co. 


CAPITAL, $100,000. ASSETS, $170,335. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Head Office, No. 24 Pine St., N. Y. City. 
ELIJAH R. KENNEDY, President. MAJOR A. WHITE, Secretary. 





National Vire Insurance Company, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. EK. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


B.R STILLMAN, Ass't See’y 
HEAD OFFICE, 113 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT. PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
By 8S. JAMES, Genera! Agent. Gro. D. DORNIN, - Manager. 
4%. W. BLossom, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. Gro. W. DORNIN,  Ass’t Manager. 
Office, 174 La Salle St., Chicago. Office, 409 California St., San Fran. 


The 


Assets, J anuary 1, ee 





Prudential Insurance Co. 


OF AMERICA, 


$6,889,674 ; Surplus to Policy-holders according to 
4 per "cent. standard, $1,449,057. 


RECORD OF 1891. 


Increase in Assets, $1,804,779; increase in Premium Receipts, $776,407; In- 
crease in Interests and Rents, "$106, 114; New Insurance written over, $77 ” 000 
000; Claims paid over $2,000,000 ; Total Claims paid, over $9,000,000. Reliable 


nes pa 


Ins.Co. of America. 





New York. 





THE 


Standard Life & Accident Ins. Co. 


OF DETROIT, MICH. 
CASH CAPITAL, - = a 


1 ie FERRY, President, Seer ior M, ARKS, Secretary, 
A. LEONARD, Asst. Sec’y FRANK F. PARKINS, Supt. of Agencies. 
ites Standard’s Policy is more liberal in its provision than the policy of 
any other company. 
The Standard allows indemnity for fifty-two weeks. 
Agents wanted in unrepresented districts. 


$200,000 





CoumMeERCIAL Union AssvurANnceE Co. 


LIMITED. 
OF LONDON. 
OFFICE: 


Cor. Pine a William Sts. New York. 
y: 


Metropolitan Plate Glass 
We 








a aie, i 
ae i 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


is 
OF NEW YORK, 


Ni 


ae Z Ae CHARTERED 1874. 


i ah 





The Oldest New York Company 
in its Line and the one having 
the Largest Net Surplus. 


i 


ak Us i 








January 1, 1892. 





A . Assets, - - - $362,694 
‘en helt Capital and Net 
WG Surplus, - - 224,966 








Henry Harteau, Pres. 

~ Daniel D. Whitney, Vice-Pres. 

Eugene H. Winslow, Sec’y. 

John P. Campbell, Gen. Agt., 

No. 162 La Salle Street 
Chicago. 


UNDERWRITER. 
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Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 
Incorporated 1848, 





JOHN EH. DEWITT, - - President. 





The Business of the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, for the 
half year ending June 30, 1892, was of a highly successful character. 
Compared with the corresponding periods of preceding years, the half year 
n question was one of the best in the Company’s history, 

Substantial New New 
Premiums Written and Settled; Premium Income and Interest Earnings; 
and Insurance in Force. The Notices of Death Claims 
showed a decrease. 


The National Life Insurance Co., 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 


increases were made in Insurance Written; 


and in Policies 





CHARLES DEWEY, President. GEO. W. REED, Secretary. 


RECORD FOR 1891. 

Total HNGOWMENtS DALG.cwanace ecess Keeceelte deericloes or atanieedracale 
ELOtAISDERth ys LHOSSESAP RI Gaga ae clas clolsse olejesuriie's aie piolsie vies chiar Gia sie coe 
Total amount paid. to, Policy-holders,....c..«cscnccsncen eeavene 
5,688 Policies issued and revived in 1890, insuring......... 


$362,594 42 
3.837,405 33 
7,473,917 87 
14,707,921 00 


23,000 OlLICION ILOrCO, INSULTING, c4 ciecesisee cae Welede sn e'a secs 51,869,348 00 
Increase in number of Policies in force, 1,699. 
Increase in amount of Insurance in fOrCe..........ceceeeeeeeeees 5,007,047 00 


Every policy issued by the Company guarantees: (1) An Annual Cash 
Surrender Value; (2) A Paid-up Policy for such a sum as the cash value 
will purchase, or (3) Extended insurance for the full amount of the Policy, 
for so long a time as the full legal reserve will carry it. 


JOSEPH WELLS, General Agent, 151 Broadway, New York. 





Phenix Insurance Company, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


CASH CAPITAL, -° - . - - - - $1,000,000 
Gross Assets, December 31, 1891..........s008- ASI ORUOEE Coe Ae $5,187,268 00 
RARDIN esse accu ne rncesal sete ee eae chem eceeiesine earns tals 4,676,547. 00 
Surplus as to Policy-holders,........0+ uimesiecatecloeeteele cies $1,334,461 00 
Losses Paid since Organization, - $41, 920, 754.00. 





Continental Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. | 


Extract from Statement made January ist, 1892. 





Casts CADILAL te taser sin tink ne dels ccs «« acreieleioraple vie sew cvipisie cae Seles e's $1,000,000 00 
meeeeen for Insurance in FOrce, CtC.......ccccccscscecs issceate 3,161,028 47 
ING UU Ra OL UTer eer coriincie aise dcratern iiitine o/c eislovoine els seleele dis eiewislstslua's ailis’s 1,645,761 24 


Policy-holders Surplus 
Gross Assets.........- 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 
F. C. MOORE, President. HENRY EVANS, Vice-Pres, 


EDWARD LAN NING, yea CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Secretary. 


MAIN OFFICE, 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


C. H. Dutcher, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., Court and Montague Sts., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. J.J. lyre Manager Western Department, R. J. 
Taylor, General Adjuster; Geo. E. Kline, Assistant to General Manager, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, 1D: B: ‘Wilson, Manager Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 319 Pine Street, San Francisco, California. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


eee eee eee eee) 


5'806,784 71 


TOR e eee eee ee 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 


Is now in the thirty-fourth year of its existence. Its good points include rapid progress, 
large surplus, large dividends and a low death rate (0.89 per cent. in 1891). 
Amount of Insurance in force January 1, 1882, =— = $ 74,503,740.00 
ae ah Se a 1,1887, = ~ - 127,629,903.00 
a a eC ro 1, 1892, - ~ 275,674,753.00 
Surplus, December 31, 1891, taking liabilities on the 4 per cent. basis, $7,891,790.55. 
Its Dividends are unsurpassed. _ It is the only Company which has in recent years, 
printed tables of current cash dividends for the information of the public. 


THE NORTHWESTERN HAS DONE THIS FOR TWENTY-ONE CONSECUTIVE YEARS, 


H, L. PALMER, President. MATTHEW KEENAN, Vice-President. WILLARD MERRILL, 2d V. P. & Supt. of Agencies. 
J.W.SKINNER, Secretary. Cc. A.LOVELAND, Actuary. L. McKNICHT, M. D., Medical Director. 
C.H. WATSON, Ass’t Sec’y. A.W. KIMBALL, Ass’t Sup’t of Agencies. J. W. FISHER, M.D., Ass’t Med. Director. 

P.R. SANBORN, Ass’t Secretary. C.N.JONES, Ass’t Actuary. 








Scottish Union & National Ins. Co., HEAD OFF a 


ESTABLISHED 1824, | LO NE DON. & p57 and 59 William Street, 
No. 35 Andrew Square, Edinburgh, Scotland. TANCASH I RE ales 


No. 3 King William Street, E. C. London. JEFFREY BEAVAN, Mgr. 











United States Branch, Hartford, Conn. 
M. BONNET, JR., jaca JAS. is ala hits Asst. spaces Sch 


Western Department: 
Jno. 8S. BELDEN, Mogr., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Western Assurance Company, 
HEAD-OFFICE—TORONTO, CANADA. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 








Pacific Coast Department. 
Wm. MACDONALD, UWgr. 





A. M. SMITH, Fresident. J.J. KENNY, Managing Director. 

UNITED STATES STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1892. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
ASSOUS We oy dats catad ral oldie Oudart-an piel satel ie alee pletaianteate cummtelieie terehaete weenie $1,317,426 00 
Surplusiins United Statess.. wee cere Asia ie heen e nna 384,103 00 OF LIVERPOOL, ENG. 








LOW DEATH RATE. LOW EXPENSE RATE. SAFE INVESTMENTS, 


THE WASHINGTON 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Provident Life & Trust Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Issues Life, Endowment, Term, Combined Term and Endow- OF NEW YORK. 





ment, Partnership and Joint Policies, combining new, liberal WM. A. BREWER, Jr., - - President. 


| 
| 
| 
and attractive features. Especial attention is directed to the he 
liberal provisions for acting as trustee for the proceeds of | 
policies made payable by death. Assets, - + - - - - $12 000,000. 
In everything which contributes to the Security and Cheap- TEN ager aaa 


ness of Life Insurance, the Provident stands unrivaled. The 20-S-D. Life Policy of THE WASHINGTON is 


adapted to meet the wants of those who prefer a less ex- 
pensive policy than an endowment with equal results. 

The guaranteed reserve, augmented by cash dividends, 
gives the owner of this policy a large and profitable cash pay- 
ment at a definite time, or, if preferred, an estate free from 
incumbrance. 





Providence-Washington Ins. Co., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1], 1892. 


CASH OAPIT ALN rs pectedatatie tetera cae eet ene $400,000 00 Examine the 20-S-D. Policy of THE WASHINGTON and 

ASSETS........00006 Ene eee e ene eee e eee e nee ee eee en een eeges sesteaeens 1,482,807 29 you will find it a perfect contract. In its possession you 

Niege austenite ROSETVE. «0... .sseseeeeee gee « have a valuable and available property, complete protection 
Gain Carls Mae a aren od for your family, and security for the posssible needs of 
Net Surpluazy Aa eee 97,901 75 $1,432,807 29 | advanced years, 


Particulars furnished by the company’s agents, or by 


Manager Western Department, C. L. Whittemore, Chicago; D. D. Dun- 
applying to 


lop, Denver, Manager for Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, Wyoming and 
New Mexico; J. H. Norton, Jacksonville, Manager Southern Department; EK. 6S. FRENCH, 

Alfred Stillman, San Francisco, Manager Pacific Coast Department; C. EB. : 5 , 
Angell & Co., Galveston, General Agents for Texas; Adams & Boyle, *d Vice-President and Superintendent of Agencies. 
Little Rock, General Agents for Arkansas and Mississippi. No. 21 CoRTLANDT STREET. 
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American 
Casualty Insurance and Security Company 
OF BALTIMORE CITY. 


Home OFFICE: CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, BALTIMORE, Mp. 


CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000 00. 
Sattar A ASSETS, OVER $2,000,000 00. 
‘ BEECHER, SCHENCK & COMPANY, General Managers, New York City. 

















NIAGARA Fire Insurance Co.| CALEDONIAN (Fire) Ins. Co. 


OF NHW YORK. OF SCOTLAND. 


UNDER NIAGARA MANAGEMENT. 








UNITED STATES OFFICE, FoR BOTH COMPANIES, ADDRESS 135 & 137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


The American. Fire Insurance Co 


The Berkshire Life Insurance Co. vomit, acepmPHIbADPLPHIA, JANUARY 1, 1 
7 ‘ SSHUES toaean treciaies te we netas ep aes atau coaemaerct eee: $3,093,541 
OF PITTSPIELD, MASS. WASIRC ADIGE 75) teats ses tare Fate Oca ae cntielaieerelo dine eae ene 500,000 
All Policies issued by the Company are subject to the Massachusetts Reserve for Re-insurance, Unadjusted Losses and Claims......... 2,286,389 
Non-Forfeiture Law. Lp Dot ef eof Fa Rea Bae tee erae rite Mepen IPe GR es Pe eases Se ge AME RN URN ne aa 307,152 
WM. R. PLUNKETT, President. THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAS. M. BARKER, Vice-Pres. JAS. W. HULL, Sec’y and Treas. | Directors :—Thomas H. Montgomery, Jobn T. Lewis, Israel Morris, 


P. 8. Hutchinson, Alexander Biddle, Charles P, Perot, Joseph E. Gilling- 
bam, Samuel ‘Welsh, Charles 8. Whelen. 


The Equitable Life The Fidelity 


Assurance Society 
OF THE UNITED STATES. ‘ | and Cas u alty Co., 


140 To 146 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


Agencies in all the principal cities of the United States. 














Assets $1,750,060 SURPLUS $169, 446.67 
Losses PAarp $3,350,000 


JANUARY 1, 1892. 




















EER Cee Cs ae oe act eek os VN oe che weeks $136,198,518 38 | 
Liabilities, including the Reserve on all existing Pol- | Chal Fein a She ities: 
icies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special Keserve asualty Lnsurance specraltres . 
(toward the establishment of a 34 per cent. valua- 
STOW) OL ate a eal se Mis < BEDOG ODO Seca acs mises 109,905,537 82. | LIDELIT Y—Bonds of Suretyship for persons in positions 
: of trust. 
rem UMGIVIded SUrplUs... ....6.-.0 sv enases $26,292,980 56 . ; ‘ 
———————. | CASUALTY—Personal Accident, Plate Glass, Boiler, Ele- 
LS TU Ait a tee ee ee $39,054,943 85 vator, Employers, Landlords and Common Carriers 
peut 
New Assurance written in 1891.............. :. 233,118,381 00 | _ —— Liability. 1 he 
Pensstriling ASSUTaneGn.es. 2a fee cee vena'e ss. 4 804,894,557 00 | OFFICERS, 
| WM. M. RICHARDS, President. GEO. F. SEWARD, Vice-President. 
: ; . ee) ROB’T J. HELLAS, Seey. EDWARD L. SHAW, Asst. Secy. 
The Free Tontine Policy (the Society’s latest form) is | 
. . ota al 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after | DIRECTORS. 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after one year, and “ NON- | Guo. 8.Con, - - - - Pres. American Exchange Nat. Bank, 
” J.8. T. STRANAHAN, ee gh a ae - Pres. Atlantic Dock Co, 
FORFEITABLE’’ after three years. ‘A. B. ORR, Se ae a de, pe eae Vl Seg Retired Merchant. 
G. G. WILLIAMS, eS SO No fied) Ee, 2 tres, Chemical Nat. Bank. 
J. RoGeRS MAXWELL, - - - - - - - Pres. C. R. R. of N. J. 
A.B. HULL, - ~ - - - - = - - - pane Merchant, 
Claims are ey ae ae Spon ticareceipe Of catie= | |tte Ae HURL i - Hetite a Merchant. 
factory proofs of death. Joun L. RIKER, ae Ra lacy ett ore deedig oy C iker 
Se J.G-McCOLLOUGH, - - - - - = ie ne Yics La Bade. W. Revita 
|} WM.G. Low, - - - - - - - sds Counsellor-at-Law. 
7. THOMAS 8. MOORE, - - - - : - -  - Counsellor-at-Law. 
HENRY, BHYDE,. President, | Wo. M. RICHARDS, See Peale Coe ie te President. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres’t. Guo. F. SEWARD, Si ae ied ene te a ita eh +, Vice-President: 
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1851. 1892. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. E. D. CAPRON, Asst. Secretary. 





THE NEW POLICY CONTRACT 


Offered by this company, is non-forfeiting. Paid-wp and cash values are 
plainly endorsed upon all policies, under the provisions of the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiting law. Is incontestable after two years from the date 
of its issue. All restrictions upon residence, travel, occupation or em- 
ployment, except military and naval service in time of war, are removed 
after two years. 


[Insurance Co. of North America, 
2322 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
FOUNDED 1792. 


Assets, January 1, 1892, ro a - $9,278,220 00 


LIABILITIES—Reserved for re-insurance and 
all other claims ccoiwicwsnite ole neice neers core 


Capital: Stock 4 ocs.steneutect suet esee cease aeere 
Surplus over all lHabilities................08008 


$4,052,744 00 
3,000,000 00 


2,225,476 00 $9,278,220 00 





Agents in all the principal towns and cities. 





CHARLES PLATT, - - - - - - - - - - President. 

WILLIAM A. PLATT, Vice-Pres’t. EUGENE L. ELLISON, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 

GREVILLE E. FRYER, Sec.and Treas. JOHN H. ATWOOD, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Office in New York: Fire and Marine, 16 and 18 Exchange Place. 





Connecticut Fire Insurance (o., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





INCORPORATED 1850. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





EIGHTY-SECOND FINANCIAL STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1892, 


Cash Capital. sic. ai cwiethsteatle asus ecco s bitciiete tesinien s nee earner $1,000,000 00 
Outstanding Claims 3. scs5 ai sicse ce hee Gee Pee ee eiotocte nae 167,982 85 
Re-insurancé Reservior acesuce cece re a Een eee 913,656 24 
INGb: Burplus cose canes s care ock seer aca eee ee REE ee Te ee 550,589 “13 
PT OCAITASSOLS. ice rodeos dota we e e EI ne Rane -$2,632,228 25 


J. D. BROWNE, - - - 
L. W. CLARKE, Ass’t Secretary. 


President. 
CHARLES R. BURT, Secretary. 





*‘The Leading Industrial Insurance Company of America.’? 





CANVASSERS WANTED 


In all the principal cities of New England, Middle and 
Western States by the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 


For its Plan of Industrial Insurance. 


This plan embraces all the members of a family, male and female, be- 
tween agesiand70. Premiums from 5 to 60 cents per week. Claims paid 
immediately at death. Dues collected weekly from the homes of members, 
Benefits range from $14 to $1,000 and upwards. 

All needed explanations will be furnished upon application to the com- 
.pany’s superintendents in any of the principal cities, or to the Home Office 
in New York. 

OHN R. HEGEMAN, President. 


5 HALEY FISKE, Vice-President. 
STE\VART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. eRe 


GEORGE H. GASTON, Secretary. 


IT LEADS THEM ALL. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 

















ASSETS OVER - $159,000,000. 





The Consol Policy recently announced by 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York combines more advantages 
with fewer restrictions than any Investment 


Insurance contract ever offered. It consoli-= 


dates 
INSURANCE . ; . 
ENDOWMENT. ; 
INVESTMENT. . 
ANNUAL INCOME . 
No other Company offers this Policy. 


Apply only to Company’s nearest Agent for 
details. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
paid to its policy-holders 
in 1891, nearly =e 


519,000,000. 





The Mutual has ever been in the minds 
of the discriminating public 


“The Greatest of all the 
Companies.” 
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The Connecticut Mutual— 











Life Insurance Co. 





Assets, $59,788,479.95. 


IN 
Increased its Assets, 


Surplus, $6,059,155.81. 


is9gi 


Increased its Surplus, 
Increased its Dividends to Policy-Holders, 


And invites attention to its economy of management, and the con- 


sequent low cost of insurance. 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President. 


EDWARD M, BUNCE, Secretary. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 





1845. 


PROTECTION AND PROFIT. 


1892 


Z . §ist—The Certainty of Protection toa Man’s Family in case of his Early Death ; and 
TWO THINGS MOST DESIRABLE IN LIFE INSURANCE ARE: ‘ee d—The Certainty of Profit to himself if he Lives to Old Age, 


THESE ARE COMBINED IN THE “ NON-FORFEITING FREE TONTINE POLICIES” OF THE 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Lite Insurance Agents and others are invited to apply for detailed explanations of these plane. 
Oar Aye Yodo Ob Et Ma Yo WME Or Or ALT 


Cash Assets, over - . 
Surplus, New York Standard, over: 
Annual Income, over - 





Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


MBE LOCK cer tctnais af ae close nlc ste ata OO wis AARC eK anima do oa clan otoctee es $1,250,000 
SREHURS A LIT Ny LSU oc caeaiei ecole ade See ORT eT Cae oe Pee o wicks bewd bles 6, 748, 047 
Re-insurance IROSOL VON ericicdas atone ee tne ioe Oo eee acaln ee ah anak ak 2°566,401 
EOUCY NOLES: SULDLUSiaa Aree tet cee ee eter ebe. 2,552,840 
PAPAL ELS COV OL. AIL Gs pclae ap ateteare acre ticle ne erence Oa Tek ee verbs ce 8,802,340 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Chicago, Illinois. 
G. F. BISSELL, Manager. P. P. HEYWOOD, Assistant Manager. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
BELDEN & COFRAN, Managers. - - - San Francisco. 


GENERAL AGENTS AND ADJUSTERS. 
Eastern and Middle States, - - JAS. H.LEIGHTON, 
Southern States, - THOMAS EGGLESTON. 
ro gs i in all prominent localities throughout the United States and 
ada. 
GEO. L. CHASE, President. P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. 
THOMAS TURNBULL, Assistant Secretary. 
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Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ORGANIZED IN 1851, 


ASKOUR IANUALY UlODe oon estates hte halve ee sloclataals Cdacciniels cae ane $10, path 570 ‘ 
SUrplas at MOUTI PSE: CONE, voc oor. eee near one cndsecelskpwelmaiersel eg 1,288 5 
Surplus at Four and one-half per Cent............: ceed eeeeeeeeee Tt 16" 904 36 


Total Paid Policy-holders in Forty Years over 


==: $31,000000/000 = 


ACTIVE AND INTELLIGENT MEN WANTED AS AGENTS 

with whom liberal contracts willbe made. Desirable territory now open. 

The new plans of the Company are brief, clear and liberal. Life and 
Endowment Polices have endorsed upon them definite cash, loan, and 
paid-up values, and in case of lapse, insurance is extended without action 
on the part of the insured, 

The new Ten-Twenty Term Plan furnishes protection at a low price, 
and grants valuable privileges in case a change is desired to some other 


form of insurance. 
J. B. BOUNCE, eS J. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
C. LAWRENGE, Secretary. 
New York Office, 189 Konia - HANFORD LINDSLEY, General Agent. 
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The second annual issue of this work is now ready for delivery. It is a larger volume than that of 
dast year, and guided in its compilation by experience, the arrangement of its contents has been improved in 
many ways with the view of rendering it easy to consult. New subjects have been introduced and the tabular 
matter has been extended to cover all branches of insurance now in practice, 

The Cyclopedia is intended to present an unbiased statement of all the points in any fire or life or 
miscellaneous insurance controversy during the past year; condensed reports of all meetings of insurance bodies, 
local, state, and national; latest statements of fire, life, accident, and miscellaneous companies ; particulars of new 
organizations and of the retirement of old ones; changes in insurance laws; digests of prominent decisions in courts 
of last resort ; summaries of department reports ; policy forms and changes in them ; historical sketches of promi- 
nent companies ; and other valuable information about the business of insurance, All subjects contained in the 
volume are alphabetically arranged. 

An appendix presents in tabular form the statistics of condition and business of all insurance companies 
worth notice, transacting business in the United States in 1890 and 1891. 

Like all publications bearing the imprint of THE UNDERWRITER PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY the Cyclopedia is intended to be of real service to underwriters, and not a mere catch for advertisers. 
The need of a handy reference book is a growing one, and we intend to satisfy that need. 

The price of the Cyclopedia is two dollars by mail, and all orders accompanied by the cash will be filled as 
received. Special discounts will be made for quantities. We are now able to supply all demands for this 


valuable work. 
THE UNDERWRITER PRINTING AND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK AND HARTFORD. 


IMPORTANT WORK FOR FIRE INSURANCE MANAGERS 


AND FIELD MEN. 
—=|NoW READY ——- 


THE -NEW) V@ie@avis 


— OF THE — 


RECORD OF FIRE INSURANCE BY STATES. 


EDITION OF 1892. 


Being the Returns of Business in 1890 and 1891 and of the aggregate Business from 1880 to 1889 
inclusive, (as Compiled by the Lleventh United States Census) 


IN EACH OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
CLASSIFIED BY COMPANIES, WITH PERCENTAGES FOR EACH COMPANY 


wh OR 1680 AND 1891 ANDTHE TEN YEARS. 
~ THE UNDERWRITER PRINTING AND PUBLISHING CO. 


53a William Street, NEW. YORK. 
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Published every Saturday by The Underwriter Printing and Publishing 
Company. 


Subscription price: Five Dollars per annum in advance. Single Num 
ber, Ten Cents. 


All communications should be addressed Tak WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 
58 William Street, New York, or 53 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Checks and Money Orders should be made payable to the order of THE 
WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 
H. R. HAYDEN, President. 
©. A. JENNEY, Vice-Pres’t and Treas’r. R. O. ALLEN, Secretary, 








THAT seems a very cogent reason given by the Boston 
Commercial Bulletin for not adopting the co-insurance 
clause in that city, namely that ‘‘ things are well enough as 
they are.”. But it may well be doubted whether things are 
well enough, when one man is charged twice as much as 
another for the same risk. If it is true that in Boston 
eighty per cent. of insurance is universal the eighty per 
cent. clause could have no operation and there could be no 
objection raised to it on the part of any one. 


THE proprietor of the Inswrance Magazine, Mr. Daniel 
W. Wilder, has contradicted the rumor started by some 
funny man that he was to be the manager of a woman’s life 
insurance company which it is proposed to start in Chicago. 
A woman’s life insurance company should be manned 
by women, as we have no doubt this one will be if it ever 
“goes.” As for Wilder he seems to be doing very good 
work where he is, and it would be folly to spoil a good in 
gurance editor to make, possibly, an indifferent manager of 
a woman’s insurance company. 


As the Policy-Holder, an insurance paper published at 
Manchester, England, appears to have been misled by the 
Georgia semi-annual statements published in THE WEEKLY 
UNDERWRITER September 10, we will endeavor to set our 
contemporary right. We reprint its article in another 
column of thisissue. The Lancashire took over a very 
large amount of business in the Armstrong deal, just at the 
close of the year, so large as to make its losses for the year 
considerably less than fifty per cent. of its premiums even 
in an exceptionally bad year. The losses on that business 
have come very largely upon the first six months of 1892 as 
it was almost entirely 1891 business half expired. It must 
also be remembered that the first half of the present year 
gave little to encourage underwriters, but the Lancashire 
closed the six months with an increase in its surplus of 
$53,611. Unless it received money during the first six 
months of 1892 from the home office it was certainly gaining 
something on its business. As to holding its business, the 
premium income, including the re-insurance premiums 
paid by the Armstrong companies, in 1891 was $2,804,298, 
Double the premiums for the first six months of this year, 
and the Lancashire would have $2,725,396 for 1892. The 
premiums for the last six months are larger than for the 


first six of the year, so that there is every prospect that the 
Lancashire may keep up its premiums, and it is not improb- 
able that it may show a satisfactory account of the Arm- 
strong re-insurance, although for one we shall be very 
agreeably disappointed if it does. While we do not put 
much faith in the Georgia figures on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, they do not tell such a tale of woe as the Policy-Holder 
thinks. On their face they seem to us much more favorable 
for the Lancashire than for some of its competitors, 


COLONEL GREENE, in the article which he contributes to 
the Independent in the rebate discussion, seems to take a 
different view of the case from that entertained by Mr. 
McCurdy. He believes that the companies can do some- 
thing to stop the evil, and that that something is to reduce 
commissions. Colonel Greene has always held that if the 
agents give away any part of the premium to the insured 
it is because the companies pay them too much commission. 
While this may not be true in all cases it is measurably 
true. A half a loaf is sometimes considered better than no 
bread, and we can conceive it possible for an agent working 
under a low commission to feel constrained to divide, rather 
than lose the whole. Still it is true that companies cannot 
escape the responsibility for the present condition of this 
question, and that they ought speedily to take measures, if 
they have not already done so, to render rebates unprofitable, 
It was understood at the beginning of the year that the 
Mutual and the Equitable had done so by greatly reducing 
their commissions, but how far that declared intention was 
carrie] into effect we do not know. We are quite certain 
that the rebate evil has made the business of life insurance 
in many places a very contemptible business. 





In the examination of the New York Life insurance com- 
pany by the deputy superintendent of the New York de- 
partment, the principal errors of management were found in 
its real estate transactions, and something in the neighbor- 
hood of two millions of dollars was marked off from cost for 
depreciation, real or fancied, The new management having 
acquiesced in this reduction of values we may presume that 
in the opinion of Mr. McCall the department appraisal was 
correct. The rents received for the use of the company’s 
property during the past ten years amount to just about the 
same ‘sum, so that from four millions in 1882 to fourtcen 
millions in 1891, of the company’s assets, brought just cuf- 
ficient return to offsct the depreciation. The cost of repairs 
and care of real estate last year is reported at a quarter of a 
million, and it is quite prebable that during the ten years 
that expense, which was covered up under a general item, 
could not have been less than one and a half millions of dol- 
lars. If that is true the policy-holders of the New York 
Life insurance company would have been a million and a 
half dellars better off than they are if that company had 
locked in its safe the money it invested in real estate. Last 
year its holding of real estate paid, above the cost of hand- 
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ling it, less than two and a quarter per cent., to say nothing | but the Safety Fund Advocate for October is up to the old 


of depreciation. Much of the larger portion of this real 
estate is in costly office buildings. It is all a legacy from the 
late administration and isa part of that spirit of competi- 
tion which has driven the larger companies onward for 
several years. With the new administration we were to 
have conservatism, and yet last week Agency Inspector 
Thornton is reported in a Winnipeg paper as saying that 
the company contemplated putting up an office building in 
that place, and we have heard {similar reports during the 
year from other parts of the country. Has the new admin- 
istration learned nothing from the past? It would appear 
not. It is surrounded by the same men, it is writing more 
business than ever before, it does not appear to be satiated 
with pouring the money of policy-holders into new building 
projects, and it has gone beyond all precedent in inviting 
fraud in its contracts, 


WE have repeatedly warned our entire office force to be 
extreemly careful about the use of articles from some of our 
esteemed contemporaries without verifying their correct- 
ness, and yet it appears that in spite of all precautions mis- 
takes will happen. The Investigator of last Saturday says : 


The annual Cyclopedia of Insurance in the United States has led the 

Post Magazine astray concerning insurance and the World’s Fair. The 
article in the Cyclopedia, instead of being headed ‘‘ World’s Fair Insurance 
Exhibit,” should have been “ World’s Fair Insurance Congress.’ The 
World’s Fair managers have not provided for an exhibit of insurance, and 
it is well-known the companies haye not. The World’s Fair Congress 
Auxiliary, which has arranged for congresses to discuss matters of interest 
to humanity, has tried to make some arrangement for the discussion of 
insurance, on the lines specified in the Cyclopedia, and reprinted in the 
Post Magazine, but this is only a side issue of the fair, and we doubt 
whetber any attention will be paid to it. Some of the congresses wil] no 
doubt be very interesting, but insurance, save as a loss-paying factor, will 
searcely be “in” the World’s Exposition. 
We beg pardon of the Post Magazine if it has been misled 
by the Cyclopedia. The compiler of that useful book used 
an article found in the Investigator of July 11, 1891, which 
he, perhaps wrongly, assumed to be official, and which 
began by saying that ‘‘a beginning has been made in the 
matter of providing an insurance exhibit for the World’s 
Exposition.” By the way we wish the Investigator would 
send an extra copy of that issue to our Hartford office, as 
the one we had was somewhat mutilated in preparing 
“copy” for the Cyclopedia. We de not write this para- 
graph, however, for the purpose of convicting the Investi- 
gator of inconsistency. That would be a work of supereroga- 
tion. Was the Cyclopedia right in designating the part in 
the World’s Fair Congress Auxilliary which was assigned to 
insurance, as an insurance exhibit? We think that it was, 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term, and it was the only 
exhibit that insurance could possibly make unless it went 
into the realm of allegory. Sprinkler heads and fire 
engines and asbestos roofing and tile floors are not insur- 
ance, and although we greatly sympathize with the Inves- 
tigator, we hope that it will not goto the lengths darkly 
hinted at in the above paragraph, in burning the exposition 
buildings in order to furnish an insurance exhibit. 


It has always seemed to us that the Hartford Life and 
Annuity insurance company ought to be above the use of 
clap-trap in advertising its wares. Usually, of late years 
it has been remarkably free from misleading comparisons, 


dodges of the co-operative companies. It publishes its loss 
experience during the past ten years on each thousand 
dollars of insurance at each age from twenty-five to fifty- 
nine, adding, we presume, the expense, thus giving the net 
annual cost at each age of one thousand dollars of insurance, 
This, of course, is term insurance, and with it the Advocate 
compares a level premium mutual policy, discounting the 
anticipated dividends according to the published estimates of 
the company, but making no allowance for reserves, As- 
suming that a policy was written at age 36 and had run 20 
years, this reserve on the Actuaries table would be $311.42. 
The cost of the insurance as put down by the Advocate 
would have been $742.40, and deducting the reserve we get 
the ccst of the insurance so far, namely $431. Adding up 
the annual costs in the Harford for the same years we have 
#398 as the cost of twenty years insurance there. We have 
taken this age for illustration because we happen to havea 
contract similar to that of the Hartford’s, namely, a term 
policy, entered at 36 and which has run twenty years in the 
Aitna. The premium has been $18 each year, and will be 
renewed for ten years more at the same rate. That makes 
the Aitna’s renewable term policy cost, in twenty years 
$360 and there must be with that some considerable ac- 
cumulation or it could not be renewed for another ten years 
at the same rate. No one knows any better than do the 
managers of the Hartford Life and Annuity that the dif- 
ference in the cost of life insuranee in different companies 
is merely a difference in expense. No company can control 
this item so as to make more than a fractional difference in 
cost. Of course there is a difference in management when 
it comes to investments, but the Hartford is not interested 
in that. Its only advantage over any other company is in. 
its expenses, and when it can show us a saving in expenses 
over other companies, to that extent it can claim to have 
cheapened life insurance. All its comparisons of rates and 
guesses at dividends are unmitigated ‘‘rot,” of which it 
ought to be ashamed. They are the great blot upon its 
business character and good sense. 





facts and Opinions. 


A PRESS despatch from the City of Mexico on Wednesday 
is responsible for the following statement : 


It is understood that S. E. Halberstadt, formerly general agent of the 
New York Life insurance company of New York city, isan embezzler. He 
has disappeared, and it is generally believed here that he has fled to the 
United States. The police, however, claim to be on his track, and hope 
soon to run bim down. They are actively searching the houses of his 
friends, with some of whom they think he has taken refuge. It is claimed 
that the amount embezzled by Halberstadt exceeds $70,000. The fugitive 
was interested in several mining and land schemes in this country, and 
all his property has been confiscated by the authorities. If the officers 
who are on his trail apprehend him in the United States, the Mexican 
government will make a demand for his extradition. 


At the New York office of the New York Life insurance 
company, Wednesday, Vice-President Tuck said that Halber- 
stadt left the service of the company last September, his con- 
tract with it having expired. If there was any shortage in 
his accounts it could not have amounted to more than a small 
fraction of $70,000. 
pany could lose nothing by the defaication, if there was one, 


as Mr. Sanchez is manager of the Mexican business and em- 


Vice-President Welch said that the com- — 
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ploys the agents, who are responsible to him, as he is respon- 
sible to the company. 


THE governors of the Insurance Club of New York have 
announced to the members that arrangements are completed 
with the Mutual Life insurance company for extensive club 
quarters in the company’s new building on Liberty street. 
The matter has been under negotiation for months. The 
premises which the club has secured comprise the two upper 
floors of the new building. There will be entrances from 
Nassau, Cedar and Liberty streets, and express elevators will 
make the quarters as convenient as if they were on the street 
level. The club will have in its new rooms all the appoint- 
ments of a perfect club house. A reception room, library, 
smoking room, cafe, public and private dining rooms, and 
dressing rooms will provide the members with all the luxuries 
to be had by any organization. There will also be ladies’ re- 
ception, dining and toilet rooms. A novel feature of the 
‘*house’’ will be a roof garden, which, in the summer, will 
make a delightful lunch room and exchange. Everything 
will be arranged for the convenience of 1,000 members, and it 
is expected that the quarters will be ready for occupancy next 
spring orsummer. The entrance fee to the club will, during 
the next few months, be gradually advanced to $50 or $60. 


THE casualty and surety companies have been busy this 
week qualifying themselves for enlarged business in the state 
of New York, under the new insurance code. An Albany 
despatch of Monday says: 


Superintendent Pierce of the state insurance department, to-day author- 
ized the American Casualty and Insurance Company of Baltimore, to 
transact the following lines of insurance in thisstate: Accident, employers’ 
liability, guarantee steam boiler, and every kind of casualty insurance as 
noted in sub-division 8 of section 70 of the insurance code passed by the 
last legislature. In compliance with the law, this company has deposited 
securities in the state insurance department amounting to $250,000. 

The Employers Liability Assurance Corporation, (Limited,) of London, 
having deposited a like amount of securities in the department, Superin- 
tendent Pierce has authorized that company to transact ia this state a plate- 
glass and burglary insurance, as well as the same lines of business as the 
American Casualty and Insurance Company was to-day authorized to 
transact. 

The Fidelity and Casualty insurance company of New York city, having 
increased the amount of securities deposited by it iu the state insurance de- 
partment from $200,000 to $250,000, Superintendent Pierce has authorized 
‘that company to transact in this state the various kinds of insurance busi- 
ness allowed by the charter of the company, which means that the company 
may extend its business tu those lines of insurance which the American 
Casualty Company has been authorized to transact. 


THE Louisville Insurance Hera/d sings a song of triumph 
for the South Eastern Tariff Association. Hear it: 


The South Eastern Tariff Association would be proud of itself if it had 
time to stop and think aboutit. Here is the Western Union, of pompous 
mien and patronizing air, surrendering unconditionally at Chattanooga, 
and in a bad box at Memphis, and all because of having weakened its dis- 
cipline by poor judgment. There, too, is the Pacific Insurance Union 
cringing and fawning before the unruly tig companies that persist in re- 
bating and otherwise doing as they please in despite of rules But in the 
territory of the South Eastern Tariff Association all is peace, or as near 
peace as we canever hope to come anywhere in insurance matters. The 
difficult Virginia problem was firmly and easily settled. Compact matters 
at New Orleans have been handled wisely. The re-rating of important 
towns is going on systematically. Rate-cutting has been reduced, and the 
fifteen per cent. commission pledge, like a dose of bad medicine, has been 
swallowed and its taste generally forgotten. Where pledges are regarded 
as meaning something, the difficulty of maintaining a good organization is 
reduced to a minimum, 


THE scheme of the Memphis merchants and cotton factors 
to strike out in the fire insurance business for themselves, 
does not appear to be a success. The scheme, according to 
the Memphis Scimetar, was as follows : 


The recent increase in the rates, as well as the yolume of insurance re- 
quired to be carried here, will result in the raising of six hundred thousand 
dollars ($600,000) by the cotton men of Memphis and others, which, when 
added to $200,000 capital of two local companies, will make $800,000. The 
parties having the movement in hand hold options on the franchises that 
will save at least $6,000 a year in taxes on $800,000 capital. If the cotton men 
adopt the plan there will result two strong companies of $500,000 and 
$300,000 capital respectively, to take the place of the two locals having 
$100,000 apiece, and by writing a joint policy the risks taken will be guaran- 
teed by $800,000 capital. Those who pay the increased rate will be asked to 
raise the $600,000 so as to get back in dividends what they pay In increased 
rates. By having the two companies non-board, or independent, they could 
write less insurance and at lower rates than the board companies demand. 





I¥ it is any consolation to fire underwriters to know that 
the results of fire underwriting are bad somewhere else, here 
itis. A German insurance paper, the Presse, says: 

The fire insurance business in Germany is this year extraordinarily un- 
favorable. The course of business during the first seven months of the 
current year was already unsatisfactory, but August with its abnormal 
beat brought numerous as well as considerable losses, so that hardly any 
company will make a profit this year out of the premium receipts. German 
fire insurance business suffered already as it was, from the consequences of 
stagnation of trade and industry, and the month of August, with its un- 
usual fire catastrophes, wil! therefore still more unfavorably influence the 
result of the year. Particularly agricultural risks have been affected by 
conflagrations in small places and villages, but also many factories have 
been destroyed by fire, and the month of August this year will probably 
rank amongst the most disastrous periods which the German companie: 
have so far experienced 


THE insurance commissioner of Massachusetts will, the 
Boston Commercial Bulletin learns, probably communicate 
with the commissioners of *' other states regarding the facility 
for a company to re-insure and distribute its assets before its 
liability under its policies expires, as instanced in the Hekla 
St. Paul Gerinan case, and endeavor to move them to obtain 
suitable legislation where the laws do not now provide for 
holding the capital of the company intact, until its policies 
run out. Nothing can be done in Massachusetts with the out 
of. state companies till the legislature meets; then the matter 
wlll receive attention. It is suggested that these companies 
doing business in Massachusetts be required to give a bond, 
with sufficient sureties, that they will not divide their assets 
while their policies are in force.”’ 


THE disagreement between the local and non-state fire in- 
surance companies in Iowa has been settled by an agreement 
to disagree as to commissions and to agree as to other matters 
in interest. The Chicago Inter-Ocean has it thus: 

The Union Companies in Iowa have formed the Iowa Underwriters 
Association and have elected E. 8. Page president, and C. H. Turner secre- 
tary. According to allreports the hatchet appears to have been buried, 
and a better feeling exists. The new association will co-operate with the 
Iowa Inspection Bureau in all matters excepting commissions, which was 
the fight upon which the split occurred. In rating towns it is proposed to 
select o committee composed of an equal number from each organization. 
Officers of the Iowa Inspection Bureau for the new term are; O. B. Ayers. 
president; H. G, Stuart, secretary, 


REPRESENTATIVES of three plate-glass insurance com- 
panies, the Fidelity and Casualty, Metropolitan and New 
York, met in the office of the German-American insurance 
company, New York, on Monday, and talked over the situa- 
tion regarding rates, rivalry and reform. It was given out 
that no definite arrangement was reached. The Beemer- 
Lloyds was not represented, because, as one of its officers said, 
it was not invited. Nor were the American Casualty and 
Employers Liability there. 





AN astute Massachusetts politician once declared that 
| there were still several presidents in the ‘‘ bloody shirt’; but 
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apparently there are no more Massachusetts legislative seats 
in assessment endowmentism. Representative Powers of 
Hyde Park, the deviser of the notorious Powers bill, who was 
considered politically impregnable, has failed of renomina- 
tion, and the same is true of Representative Giles of Somer- 
ville, who displayed much pernicious activity in favor of the 
schemes last session. 


APPLICATION was made in the circuit court at Chicago on 
Wednesday for a receiver for the Western Manufacturers 
Mutual, on the charge against the officers of mismanagement. 
The company’s business was re-insured by the Fire Associa- 
tion of New York last year, its president becoming the 
northwestern manager for the three Armstrongs. The 
present complainants accuse President Montgomery of keep- 
ing the company alive for ‘‘ improper purposes.” 





THE police of Spokane, Wash., have arrested John Nink 
ebarged with embezzling a considerable sum of money from 
the Mutual Life of New York, of which company he was an 
agent at Helena, Mont. Nink is described by the Spokane 
Chronicle as a German, forty years old, possessing ‘‘the 
volubility of speech characteristic of an insurance solicitor.” 
He declares that the company is “ virtually ’’ indebted to 
him for more than he ran away with. 





AT last Saturday’s meeting of the New England Insurance 
Exchange Chairman Emerson announced that the Portland 
committee had visited that city, and the board had voted to 
cancel policies on canning factories written without the 
twenty-five per cent. advance, and re-writing them at the ad- 
vanced rates. The executive committee was requested to 
recommend to the Exchange a special committee to consider 
rates on straw shops. 





THE London Guarantee and Accident Company deposited 
$200,000 with the New York state insurance department on 
Wednesday, and was admitted to the state to do business, 
which will be extended to other states. The company was 
organized in 1869, has a subscribed capital of about $580,000, 
and a cash capital of about $232,000, according to the Post 
Magazine Almanack, and has business branches in Australia 
and Canada. 


THE Ohio Farmers insurance company of Le Roy, O., isin 
the market for a purchaser. The Commercial Bulletin be- 
lieves that a re-insurance of this company would be the 
largest transaction of the kind in the United States for years. 
The unearned premium is far in excess of that involved in 
the Liberty or Armstrong trio re-insurances. On January 1, 
1892, the Ohio Farmers had $288,011,465 insurance in force. 


NrEw JERSEY farm rates have been raised by the Middle 
Department association as follows to take effect December 1 : 
Dwellings—Thirty-five cents one year, seventy cents three 
years, one dollar and five cents five years. Barns—Sixty 
cents one year, one dollar and twenty cents three years, one 
dollar and eighty cents five years. 


WE have from the Detroit Indicator a copy of its annual 
chart of life, casualty and fidelity insurance business in 
Michigan for 1892. 


Tur New York Life insurance company will, with the new 
year, establish headquarters in Europe, conducting its busi- 


ness there independently of the home office. That seems to 
us to be a very sensible thing to do, but in what does it differ 
from the South American organization under President 
Beers ? 


ARGUMENT in the case of ex-President Beers against the 
New York Life, involving the question of the legality of the 
salary granted to him by a vote of the board of trustees, was 
heard by the general term of the New York Supreme Court 
on Wednesday. 


THE New Hampshire Fire insurance company of Man- 
chester, has issued on a finely calendered sheet, a fac-sirvile of 
its insurance policy overlaid with portraits of its officers, 
directors and office force. 


THE directors of the Fire and Marine insurance company 
of Wheeling, W. Va., at a meeting last week, voted to close up 
the business of the company and distribute its surplus funds 
among the stockholders. 


THE Canadian and European Credit System Company of 
Montreal, to ‘‘insure merchants against an excess of bad 
debts ’’ has been licensed in the Dominion. 


Personals. 





AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 
American Fire of Newark: I. H. Herr & Bro., Lancaster, Pa. 


Fire Association of Philadelphia: William H. Pieper s: special agent for 
eastern New York and western New England. 


Liverpool and London and Globe: DeSassure & Atkinson, Atlanta Ga., 
second agents. 


Travelers of Hartford: Joseph F. Beard of Baltimore, general agent for 
Maryland. 





Mr. Simon B. Folsom, president of the New Hampshire Life Underwriters 
Association, died ‘suddenly at Dover, N. H., October 9, aged fifty-six 
years. He was ill but one hour. Mr. Folsom had just returned home 
from the association’s annua! meetiny at Fletcher’s Island, where he 
read a paper. He was one of the delegates present at the national 
convention in New York last month. Representing the Mutual of New 
York, he was known all over New England as an active and popular 
life insurance worker. A wife and two children survive him. 


Mr. George F. Seward, vice-president and manager of the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company of New York since April, 1887, was on Wednes~ 
gay slates president of the company succeeding the late Mr. W. M. 
-Richards 


Mr. William H. Griffin, known in Georgia and Tennessee asa ‘lightning’ 
life insu'ance solicitor killed himslf October 9, at Brunswick, 
Domestic unhappiness is the alleged cause. 


sabe jist of jamber’ the ate doln ils aaene see for. fhe Mutual Life of 
ew York, has been appointe the mayor president of the Board 
Charities and Correction of Philadelphia. a ro 


Mr. Lyman E. Hanna becomes sole general agent for the Natooes Life of 
Vermont, at Columbus, O., succeeding Hanna & Newell 


Insurance Wegislation. 


Vermont. 





The special committee to consider the uniform fire in- 
surance policy will give a hearing Wednesday of next week to 
insurance agents and other parties interested. It is now 
thought that the form of policy in use by the Vermont 
Mutual insurance company of Montpelier, will be used as a 
basis for drafting a proposed form for enactment. 

MONTPELIER, Vt., October 19—The following bill was in- 
troduced in the tie ter to-day, by Mr. Miller, of Newport, and 
was referred to the committee on ways and means: 
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An Act relating to license of foreign insurance companies. 


It is hereby enacted by the general assembly of the state 
of Vermont : 

SEcTION 1. The insurance commissioners shall have power 
to revoke the license of any foreign insurance company au- 
thorized to do business in this state, that shall violate any of 
the provisions of sections 3607, 3608, 3609, 3610 and 3611 of the 
revised laws, and amendments thereto. 

Src. 2. This act shall take effect from its passage. 


The sections of the law referred to are those providing 
rules, ete., under which insurance companies may do business 
in Vermont. The ‘true inwardness”’ of the bill is to protect 
resident agents against non-resident agents of companies 
doing business in Vermont. To illustrate: a manufacturing 
company located in New Hampshire, starts a branch concern 
in a Vermont town; a resident agent in that town seeks to 
write a policy insuring the branch establishment, the pro- 
prietor says, ‘‘ We have placed our insurance with A. B. in 
New Hampshire.’’ The result is, the agent loses his com- 
mission, and the state treasury loses the tax. 

A hearing on the bill will be given Tuesday or Wednesday 
evening of the coming week. 





Communications. 





The Schwabacher Loss at Seattle—Communication from Mana- 
ger Mullins of the Commercial Union Assurance Company. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER: 

DEAR Sir—In your issue of October 1, page 226, appears 
a letter on this subject, signed ‘‘ Underwriter.’’ As arule, it 
is best to ignore such communications, but I depart from the 
rule for the following reasons: 

First— Because its animus is so evident. 

Second—Because some of the statements are false. 

Third—Because the company I represent had the largest 
amount at stake. 

Fourth—Because it is an attempt to stab certain parties in 
the back, and perpetrated in the dark over a nom de plume. 

The letter is full of assertions, theories, conclusions and 
platitudes. Most of them I could dispose of, but it would 
not be the correct thing for me to discuss the strong or weak 
legal points of the case in the press, for a multitude of self- 
evident reasons, and I must content myself to let them pass 
unnoticed, and confine myself to statements in the letter that 
do not affect that part of the case. 

All the companies (except ourselves) interested in this loss 
eombined in the selection of one of three adjusters, who 
aeted in the capacity of an adjusters’ committee. We, by 
reason of the large amount we had involved, sent our own 
adjuster, acting solely for ourselves, and he, in common with 
other adjusters, spent over a month investigating, and his 
reports were very complete. When the committee of adjust- 
ers reported to the San Francisco committee of three, viz: 
Charles D. Haven (Liverpool and London and Globe), W. J. 
Callingham, (Scottish Union and National); George W. 
Spencer, (Manchester, Caledonian and American); they 
called all the companies together, the matter was discussed, 
and T. C. Van Ness, attorney, was sent to Seattle. On Mr. 
Van Ness’ return, he reported to the committee, and also at a 
full meeting of companies interested. Subsequent to the 
committee of adjusters reporting, the San Francisco com- 
wittee were instructed to add to their number, and they 
selected Mr. B. Faymonville (representing the Fireman’s 
Fund) and myself. I told the committee my views were pro- 


nounced against litigation, and so fixed that I did not think 
they could be removed, as I was in possession of the fullest 
information about the ease. Notwithstanding this they 
wished me to serve, and I did so. Finally, claimants filed 
proofs of loss, and a meeting of companies interested was 
ealled, at which there was a great deal of discussion, when 
the offer of five per cent. compromise was submitted. 

At this meeting I advocated acceptance of this, gave at 
considerable length my reasons, and stated fiatly I should not 
recommend my company to litigate the claim. No decision 
was arrived at during the meeting; some would not litigate 
under any circumstances, some would accept the five per 
cent., some wanted better compromise, some would fight if 
they fought alone. Before I left the meeting I was asked if 
I should pay. I said I thought I should, but promised them 
if I so decided to give proper notice to the committee before 
notifying the assured. Now before arriving at this decision, 
I was as well informed as to the legal, equitable and moral 
merits of the case as any one, for, having our own adjuster, 
I was advised of everything at first hand, and not through a 
committee, and I venture to say that some at least have not 
read as I have, letter for letter and word for word (more than 
once) the mass of testimony taken in this case. For decency’s 
sake I hope your correspondent ‘‘ Underwriter’’ has the ex- 
euse of not having read them, and that his letter is a case of 
argumentum ad ignorantiam. 

On September 7, we agreed with claimants on the terms of 
settlement, but six days prior thereto notified Charles D. 
Haven, chairman of the committee, of such intention, as per 


copy: 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., September 1, 1892. 
CHas. D. HAVEN, EsQ, Chairman: 

DEAR SiR—The undersigned not desiring to enter into litigation regard- 
ing the claim of Messrs. Schawbacher Bros. & Co., and Schwabacher Bros. 
& Co., Incorporated, have decided to accept their offer of compromise, and 
notify you in advance of giving any such notice to the insured. Will you 
please notify other companies interested of our having withdrawn our in- 
terest from the hands of the general cOmmittee, and of our ceasing from 
this date to participate in any expenses hereafter incurred : 

American insurance company of Newark, $2,500; Caledonian insurance 
company, $10,000; Manchester Fire Assurance Company, $15,000. Geo. W. 
Spencer, manager. 

Providence-Washington insurance company, $1,500. Alfred Stillman, 
general agent. 

Hartford Fire insurance company, $12,500. Belden & Cofran, managers. 

Peoples Fire insurance company, $1,000. Bromwell, Fowler & Co. 

Hamburg-Mageburg Fire insurance company, $10,000. Gutte & Frank, 
managers. 

Commercial Union Assurance Company, Limited, $30,000. 
manager. 


C. F. Mullins, 


In addition thereto, Mr. Spencer and I sent on the first day 
of September our resignations as members of the committee. 
Copy of my letter resigning reads: 


SAN FRANCISCO, September 1, 1892. 
CHAS. D. Haven, EsqQ., Chairman : 


DEAR Str—The views I hold, and the position I intend taking in ‘regard 
to claim of Schwabacher Bros. & Co., and Schwabacher Bros. & Co., Incor- 
porated, are such that I feel compelled to tender my resignation as a mem- 
ber of the committee, and were it not for the fact thatin advance of my 
having joined the committee I had so fully expressed my views to the other 
members thereof, I should have considered my membership a mistake. 

Yours truly, 
0. F. MULLINS, Manager. 


The correspondent ‘‘ Underwriter,’’ says that several com- 
panies accepted ‘* without notice to the advisory committee.” 
The falseness of that statement is proved by the above ecor- 
respondence, so far as the companies signing are concerned, 
and they were the first to settle, ‘‘ Underwriter” says that 
several companies settled *‘ without verification of the proofs.” 
Well, our adjuster did not spend four weeks in Seattle with- 
out being able to report sufficiently on that point, and I may 
go so far as to say that the claim on building as made by as- 
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sured was less than our adjuster led us to expect ; (something 
in the shape of a white crow,) but a fact all the same. As all 
other companies are now settling on a basis of fifteen per 
cent. off, it is presumed ‘‘ Underwriter’’ and the other com- 
panies have verified the proofs and accepted them as correct, 
so it is only a question of their moving alittle slower than the 
rest, and arriving at the same result. 

‘*Underwriter” says ‘‘the attorney advises that the 
policies were voided by the violation of the conditions regu- 
lating the storage of powder.’’ Now the attorney never 
advised any such thing ; what he did say was a very different 
affair, as those who know anything about courts and juries 
ean understand. Immediately on reading the letter in your 
journal, I wrote Attorney Van Ness, as per copy following : 


SAN FRANCISCO, October 8, 1882. 
T. C. VAN Nuss, EsqQ., Attorney at Law: 


DEAR Sir—‘'Scbwabacher Loss, Seattle.’ THE WREKLY UNDERWRI- 
‘TER edition of October 1, 1892, has a communication on this subject, signed 
“**‘Onderwriter.”’ Inthe letter the following appears: 

“The attorney advises that the policies were voided by the violation of 
the conditions regulating the storage of powder.” 

Now, if I understood your remarks at the meeting, and personally to 
me as a member of the committee, you never said any such thing, but what 

you did say was that “the policies were voided, if, on the evidence to be 
presented, a jury should find that powder was kept on the premises in ex- 
cessive quantities.”” As Ishall probably decide to use your reply, it is im- 
portant that as near as possible the exact language and advice that you 
gave should be stated by yourself. An early reply will oblige, 
Yours truly, 
Signed] C. F. MuLuins, Manager. 


I was advised by Mr. Van Ness’ representative (who is fully 
conversant with the case) that he was in Washington, D. C. 
His reply is: 


LAW OFFICES 
OF 
T. C. VAN NESS, 


No. 53 Nevada Block. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., October 10, 1892. 


C. F. MuLuuns, Esq., MANAGER 
Commercial Union Assurance Company. 

DEAR S1r—Your favor of the §:h inst., addressed to Mr. Van Ness re 
Schwabacher loss and settlement, is at hand. Mr. Van Ness is at present 
out of the city, but on his behalf I will say that he did not advise the in- 
surance companies interested in that loss that their policies had been 
voided by reason of violation of conditions regulating the storage of 
powder. A question of fact was in issue, as well as a question of law; 
and while the evidence laid before us tended strongly to prove the exist- 
ence of facts which, if admitted to be true, would have exonerated the 
companies from liability, yet had the loss been contested. a contest in the 
evidence would doubtless have arisen, and the determination of the facts in 
issue would have rested with the jury, whose finding would have been con- 
clusive and binding upon the companies. Onder those circumstances, the 
opinion given by Mr. Van Ness was necessarily a qualified one. 

Respectfully yours, 
[SIGNED] L. A. REDMAN. 

(Nore. The underlining in Mr. Redman’s letter was made by the writer 
of this communication.) 


Ab uno disce omnes. The correspondent ‘‘ Underwriter” 
says ‘‘further evidence leads to the conelusion that,’ ete. 
A few lines further on he says ‘‘ These are the facts.”’ 
*‘Underwriter’’ may not know the difference between con- 
clusions and facts, but common sense business men realize 
that juries see a great deal of difference between them. 

Now as to the stipulation in the event of a more profitable 
settlement being made, as it was voluntarily offered by claim- 
ants it would have been folly to decline, and I see nothing to 
defend in this, any more than there is in the ‘‘most favored 
nation”’ clause in innumerable treaties between different gov- 
ernments. As to the charge of not contributing to the legal 
expenses, we paid our p70 rata up to the time of official 
notice of withdrawal, and went further by paying under pro- 


test our share of an additional $1,000 fee agreed to after we 
had withdrawn. 

‘* Underwriter ’’ says ‘‘The companies owe every doilar of 
their loss, or they don’t owe a cent.” If that is his opinion, 
why does he not back it up, and pay in full, or fight. The 
committee’s secretary, Mr. Faymonville, is authority for say- 
ing that every company that has not already paid is going to 
settle on a basis of fifteen per cent. off. I acted according to 
my convictions. They might have been erroneous, at any 
rate they were honest, and no secret made of them. 

‘‘Underwriter’’ says ‘‘it is a mischievous example which 
must encourage exorbitant and dishonest claims.’’ There 
have been volumes of discussion about this claim, but this is 
the first time I have heard it spoken of as exorbitant or dis- 
honest. ‘‘ Underwriter’’ speaks of the example as encourag- 
ing ‘‘contemptuous violations of conditions believed to be 
essential to the safety of cities.” If the result of the Schwa- 
bacher loss is not enough to act as a shining example to deter 
others from contemptuous violations, ete.,I do not know what 
would be likely to deter them. 

I almost sympathize with ‘‘ Underwriter,’’ for he must feel 
sorry at the figure he cuts, in writing such a letter, and a few 
days after accepting fifteen per cent. What a humiliation in 
having to show his hand, and that it was only an extra per 
cent. he was waiting for, instead of demonstrating the courage 
of his convictions for principle, ete., ete. 

‘‘Underwriter’’ says the case would have different, if the 
firm were ‘‘ poor and without influence.’’ I know of no law 
to make him realize that his pint pot is not a standard bushel 
measure to gauge everybody else with. Now if ‘‘ Under- 
writer ’’ over his own signature will disprove any of the facts 
(he cannot do it) I have stated, I will reply to him. His 
opinions, theories, assertions and conclusions I am not at this 
time interested in. Unless he can disprove my statements 
that show his to be erroneous, the only manly course for him 
is to apologize for rushing into print with such misstatements, 
and then be more cautious in future. If he fails to do that, 
myself and others whorn he has misrepresented have no other 
course open but to believe that he has willfully and malic- 
iously tried to injure us. My objection to an anonymous 
attack, because I, in common with others, have an honest 
difference of opinion on a business matter, must be my excuse 
for this lengthy communication. Yours truly, 


C. F. MuLuins. — 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., October 13, 1892. 








SHiscellanp. 


New York and the Trolley. 





(The Insurance Herald. Louisville.) 

The New York Board of Underwriters are entitled to what- 
ever credit they can get from having been largely instrumental 
in keeping out of New York city the best rapid transit system 
that has yet been devised. Though the local boards of other 
cities, east and west, have not found it necessary to raise the 
rates of insurances on account of the trolley system of elec- 
tric street railways, the New York board suffered itself to be 
seared into a nervous fit by the clamor of the New York daily 
papers, wbose propensity for working up groundless scares 
should be well known by this time, and whose general ignor- 
ance of insurance matters has been repeatedly demonstrated 
to the companies. While the fit was on. the board issued its 
proclamation that if the trolley went into use, insurance 
rates would go up in a balloon. Upon what experience or in- 
formation the board based its decree is not generally Known. 
Plenty of cities in the country have had the trolley system in 
use for a good while, and no increase of the fire loss has been 
traced to it. But, to be sure, New York is not to be expected 
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to take counsel of the ‘‘ provinees.’’ Rival rapid transit con- 
cerns opposed the trolley grant. They succeeded in working 
the newspapers, and the newspapers worked the board. The 
result is another exhibition of the dogmatic spirit which is 
recalled to the prejudice of insurance companies when they 
are contending for a really just cause. But insurance com- 
panies have so frequently suffered by being too liberal in 
welcoming improvements, that a little touch of caution is not 
much to be wondered at, and is, on the whole, reassuring. 





(The Insurance Agent, New Orleans.) 


The racket being made by companies about the trolley 
system for street cars seems to be out of order. The danger 
is exaggerated, but if it were not, it is the underwriters’ 
mission to estimate that additional hazard and charge for it. 
If the trolley system increases the electric fire hazard it is 
more than compensated by the abolition of horse car stables. 


Fire Insurance Losses in the First Half of 1892—The Case 
of the Lancashire. 





__ The following article is from the Manchester, Eng., Policy- 
Holder of September 25. Editorial comment upon it appears 
in a preceding column. 


After the first feeling of uneasiness caused by the taking 
over of the Armstrong companies by the Lancashire insur- 
ance company, and the consequent English and American 
criticisms thereon, had time to subside, a new and curious 
impression began to gather strength in certain quarters that 
the transaction was, after all, going to prove a profitable one 
to the Lancashire. This was no doubt caused in the first 
instance by the growth of the idea that it was only possible 
to allow the facts of the future to demonstrate the wisdom of 
the past, by the absence of any startling development, and by 
the confidence publicly shown by the Laneashire itself. This 
more hopeful feeling among shareholders seems, however, to 
have been fostered until a pitch cf absolutely sanguine expec- 
tation was reached for which we have not been able to see 
the slightest justification. We should be only too glad to 
believe that the Lancashire American business was turning 
out well, but the facts, as so far disclosed, absolutely forbid 
any such supposition. The New York WHEKLY UNDER- 
WRITER, in its issue of the 10th inst., publishes a full table 
showing the fire insurance results for the six months ending 
June 30 last, these being compiled from the sworn statements 
required from fire insurance offices doing business in the 
United States. The figures of the Lancashire insurance com- 
pany—cash receipts and expenditure—show the American 
business of the office for the six months in question to have 
been not only bad, but extremely bad. They are as follows, 


Srx Montus ENDING JUNE 380, 1892. 





SEPENIIEUTISTTCCOLY OU cc ctcncs cosine nee Bocas bene bese es eves tens $1,362,698 
MOLE EMEE ES oe ecules chee hols Cosviclércuinceee medals $1,351,916 
sea TEATEENSS BYU CE PY arcicie sie. b cis \c's's Bie; 8 sles sipis.sie'eliodie se tie 588,720 

———__ 1,940,636 

RAMS UIA cee ae visi 0 cis'be vicwelbe viele se svivieweccacs¥ebecsees $577,938 


As compared with the results shown in the corresponding 
statement for the six months ending June 30, 1891, the 
premiums show an increase of $593,260, while the losses show 
an increase of $937,244. The losses outstanding at June 30 
last show an increase of $249,093. From the above figures it 
is seen that the increase in premium income by no means 
keeps pace with the increase in losses, and it accordingly ap- 
pears as though while the major portion of the losses should 
be debited against the Armstrong business the Lancashire is 
by no means holding the premium income. It would be alto- 
gether unfair to place £80,000 reserve made for losses under 
the Armstrong transfer against a six months’ record merely— 
that is to say, actual loss on trading account—as this reserve 
should apply for the whole year, but taking this special 
reserve as entirely applicable to the first six months of the 

ear, it even then appears that the whole of this reserve has 

een lost and £35,000 besides. In English money the fire 
trading account for the six months for the whole of, the 
American business shows a dead loss of over £115,000, without 
taking into account an amount of unpaid losses £50,000 in ex- 
cess of that outstanding at June 30, 1891. Under these ecir- 
cumstances we have the gravest doubts as to the manner in 
which the year itself will turn out. It is perfectly well known 
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that since June 30 the Lancashire has suffered more than one 
heavy American loss, and while the experience of the first six 
months may perhaps be considered as exceptional, and due to 
special circumstances of thé transfer, it has been so serious as 
to render a large reduction of the reserves almost inevitable 
at the end of the year. We have throughout considered the 
Armstrong transfer a huge mistake, but even we were hardly 
prepared for so disastrous a development of the business. 


The Coast Review on the Schwabacher Loss Settlement. 





A communication from Mr. C. F. Mullins, in another 
column, presents with some warmth, the views of one of the 
parties to the first settlement of this loss at Seattle, Wash. 
As was announced two weeks ago, the companies which pro- 
posed to resist, and for which the cudgel was taken up bya 
San Francisco correspondent of this paper, weakened them- 
selves and settled. The Coast Review, gives a statement of 
reasons and terms in this article which we reproduce from its 
October issue : 


After a controversy extending over ninety days the loss on 
the Schwabacher Bros. warehouse in Seattle has been settled 
at a discount of fifteen per cent. from the face of the policies, 
The total insurance was $318,500. It was contended that 
there had been a violation of the policy conditions by the 
insured, in the storage of explosives. It was believed by the 
representatives of many of the companies in interest, that 
the loss had been increased by an explosion. There was talk 
of resisting the claim in the courts. But, for reasons satis- 
factory to themselves, a number of the companies concluded 
that the defense was not strong enough. They therefore 
accepted an offer of settlement on a basis of five per cent. off. 
One-third of the insurance involved was settled on this basis. 
The remaining two-thirds, on the advice of counsel, held out 
stiffly for ‘‘an exemplary settlement,” claiming that there was 
no legal liability. Finally, on September 29, the offer of the 
insured to deduct fifteen per cent, from the face of the proofs 
on buildings, stock and fixtures was accepted. Under an 
agreement with the insured, the companies which first settled 
will receive a rebate equal to the difference between five and 
fifteen per cent. 

The settlement of this loss has engendered some ill feeling 
between the ‘‘ companies of the first part and the companies 
of the second part,’’ or rather, between their representatives, 
It will melt away soon, though, for it is evident that both 
sides were somewhat at fault, and that both sides based their 
action on grounds deemed sufficient. It may be doubted, too, 
whether a better settlement could have been secured had all 
the companies stood together in this matter; and the com- 
inittee in charge profess to believe that the deduction of 
fifteen per cent. ‘‘is a sufficiently severe penalty” for the 
violation of the terms of the policies. Such a settlement, as 
we understand the matter, is all the committee undertook to 
secure. All that nowremains to make the settlement entirely 
satisfactory, and equivalent to united action, is for the first 
paying companies, in accepting the additional rebate gained 
by the course of the other companies, to gracefully tender to 
the committee their due proportion of the expenses incurred. 
Having reaped the benefits of the most favorable settlement, 
this tender they no doubt will make. 

The evidence, as obtained at the investigation, on which 
the resisting companies based their refusal to pay, was to this 
effect: there was a storage of powder largely in excess of the 
limit allowed in the policies, and there was an explosion 
which augmented the loss. It was not claimed that the loss 
was a fraudulent one, nor was there any disposition to repudi- 
ate the claim because there was no legal obligation to pay it. 
The avowed purpose was to secure a settlement which. while 
imposing a penalty for violated policy conditions, should cor- 
respond in the amount of the deduction to the supposed 
augmentation of the loss by the powder explosion. 

The evidence and the opinion of counsel were not satisfac- 
tory to the companies which accepted the first offer of the in- 
sured. It was believed that neither the evidence nor the legal 
opinion would stand the test of titigation. The case of Titus 
v. Glens Falls (N. Y. C. A., 1880, Ins. Law Journal, 664) was 
cited in support of the plea of waiver of invalidity. But 
after all that may be said, one way or the other, it must be 
admitted, in view of the result, that it would have been better 
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had all the companies stood together in this affair. There is 
urgent need of such concert of action in the settlement of dis- 
puted claims. AJ] should stand or fall together, without un- 
fair pre-eminence in settlement or litigation. 





Now Comes the Order of Tonti to the Rack—Application for a 
Reeeiver made in Philadelphia. 


The Order of Tonti, which after the Iron Hall, was the 
most conspicuous of the quick-rich assessment endowment 
order was hauled up in the court of common pleas, Phila- 
delphia last week, charged with being fraudulently conducted. 
The following account of the proceedings was printed in the 
Philadelphia Press of October 13 : 


A bill in equity against the Order of Tonti was filed in 
court of common pleas, No 3, yesterday on behalf of John E. 
Eastwick, a certificate holder, and -ate in the afternoon upon 
application of Samuel Evans Maires, counsel for the complain- 
ants, President Judge Finletter granted a special injunction 
for five days restraining the order and its officers from 
transferring or assigning any of the assets of the order, from 
paying off any holders of benefit certificates, from demanding 
or receiving any more money from members, from levying 
any further assessments and from declaring any lapses. 

Mr. Maires also presented to Attorney General Hensel a 
petition for a writ of quo warranto against the order, in which 
the court is petitioned upon the same allegations as are made 
in the bill in equity to adjudge ‘‘that the said Order of Tonti 
hath forfeited-all and singular its said charter, franchises and 
privileges and that it hath no longer power to exercise any 
corporate right or privilege whatever and that its officers and 
members are forbidden to act under said incorporation or to 
do or to claim to do any act, matter or thing thereunder; and 
that a writ of quo warranto be issued against the said Order 
of Tonti and its said officers to show by what warrant or 
authority they claim to be longer a body politic.”’ 


$1,300,000 ON HAND. 


The Order of Tonti, which is thus attacked and for which 
a receiver is also asked in the bill in equity, is one of the 
oldest so-called fraternal orders of the latterday kind, havin 
been incorporated, April 25, 1885, and is said to have $1, 300,000 
in its reserve fund. Its officers, who are named as defendants 
in the bill in equity, are Henry K. Wheeler, supreme presi- 
dent; Maxmilian Weiss, supreme vice-president; Joseph R. 
Clausen, past supreme president; D. H. Kenny, supreme 
secretary : M. Burkhart, supreme treasurer; George W. 
Gardiner, supreme medical examiner; and Joseph F. Ellery, 
L. M. Cross, John H. Judson, John Worthington and John 
Rebman, Jr., supreme trustees. 

After’ reciting the incorporation of the order and the fact 
of Mr. Eastwick’s membership, the bill alleges that although 
the order was chartered ‘as a corporation not for profit but 
as a benevolent and philanthropic association yet in fraud of 
its charter and in violation of its right and franchises, the 
incorporators have by an elaberate and voluminous con- 
stitution and set of by-laws, assumed the power and authority 
of a life insurance company, and to charter, control and 
direct other subordinate and tributory bodies or organizations, 
and have erected themselves into.a body subsisting for profit.” 


OF THE SEVEN-YEAR KIND. 


The scheme of the order as set out by Mr. Eastwick shows 
it to be a seven-years order, agreeing to pay $1,000, $800, $: 00, 
$400 and $200 at the end of that time for assessments of res 
pectively $2.50, $2.00, $1.50, $1.00 and 50 cents. ‘The bill 
alleges that more than $100,000 have already been paid out 
on maturing certificates and that those approaching maturity 
will average $20,000 per month, and continues ‘that accord- 
ing to the official report of the supreme officers the assets of 
the corporation are wholly insufficient to meet these pay 
ments, or to pay the certificates of more than a few of the 
members.’ 

Among the revenues of the order are five dollars initiation, 
four dollars annual dues, $100 charter fee for subordinate 
lodges, money from the sale of supplies at a profit to the 
supreme lodge and a per capita tax of one dollar per member 
from the subordinate lodges to the supreme Jodge * All the 
above mentioned moneys,” says the bill, *‘go directly to a 
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fund that is used partly for the expenses of the order, but 
principally for the personal gain, aggrandizement and 
evictment of the supreme and subordinate officers thereof.” 


INDUCEMENTS TO JOIN. 


Mr. Eastwick says in his injunction affidavit that he and — 
other members were induced to join the order on the repre- 
sentations made by the supreme officers ‘‘ that the number of 
assessments to be levied would be small and not in excess of 
eighteen per annum, that the certificate holders would receive 
the amount of their certificates for payment of less than thirty- 
five per cent. thereof and would receive for the money in- 

vested a profit on return of nearly 200 per centum, but that 
a orator has since ascertained that the places adopted for 
the organigation and business of the order are wholly im- 
practicable and impossible to be realized. and avers that the 
representations made by the supreme officers were false and 
fraudulent. ” 

EXTRAVAGANCE CHARGED. 


The bill concludes with the charge that the business of 
the order has been mismanaged, ‘‘ that many thousands of 
dollars have been expended by the supreme officers in paying” 
extravagant expenses and needless cost and charges that 
many thouands of dollars have been received by the supreme 
officers from assessments and appropriated to the personal 
use of the supreme officers of subordinate lodges, and that the 
supreme officers have been and are resorting to various 
schemes to deceive members of the order, making and pub- 
lishing false statements and representations as to the sound 
financial standing of the order for the purpose of avoiding 
the disastrous failure which is inevitable.”’ 


President Greene on the Rebate Problem—He Takes Partial 
Issue with President McCurdy. 





(Letter in this Week’s Independent.) 

DEAR SirR—I have your letter of the 28th ultimo, asking 
my views upon the subject of ‘‘rebating”’ in life insurance, 
and also for any suggestions I may have to make regarding 
its abolition. 

‘* Rebating ”’ is giving a policy-holdera part of his premium 
by allowing him to pay less than the premium charged him 
and all other persons at his age. The ‘‘rebate”’ or gift is. 
made usually by the agent who insures him, and is said to 
come out of the agent’s commissions. 

It is done for the same purpose that rebating, or cutting, 
or throwing off, or marking down, are done in any other busi- 
ness, to stimulate trade by making, or appearing to make 
goods cheaper ; the person’s trade being most stimulated who 
cuts his prices ‘the lowest. The sale of a bankrupt stock of 
goods at less than cost attracts a crowd of buyers and takes 
so much trade away from the merchant who is trying to get 
prices that will pay his honest debts and make a living. 
‘*Rebating’’ in life insurance is the attempt of the com- 


panies, or ‘of their agents, to come as near as possible making 


insurers think they are getting insurance at bankrupt prices. 

It was adopted to stimulate business ; and as the agent has 
to get his living out of his commission in addition to what he 
gives away, his commission has to be made large enough. to 
allow him to do both—to live and to rebate—and this is what 
has been done by those companies which practice it. 

Let it be noted that rebating is possible mainly to com- 
panies charging mutual rates and professing to do business 
on the mutual plan, or the plan of equality of cost for and 
equality of benefit in the same thing. The present scale of 
rebates would bankrupt a company on stock rates very 
quickly, unless it had some profitable side branch of business. 
to supply the funds. 

It works this way: A. solicits John Doe to take a policy 
in the Q. Mutual for $10,000. on which the premium is $500 a 
year ; he also solicits Richard Roe to take a like policy. Along 
comes B. working for the R. Mutual and solicits John Doe, 
and finds he is being solicited by A. He finds it a little diffi- 
cult maybe to demonstrate a decided superiority of the R. 
Mutual over the Q., and he suggests to Mr. Doe that he will 
throw off twenty per cent. of the premium and give him his 
policy for $400 instead of $500. Doe is interested and will 

consider ; he reports to A. the superior cheapness of B.’s 
policy, and, finding the business is to be struggled for, A. 
offers to rebate forty per cent., and give him the poliey for 
$300. John Doe now begins to wonder what the bottom price 
is, and defers a decision until he can try B. again. Meantime 
comes C, for the 8. Mutual, and finding out the situation 


strikes in with an offer to rebate sixty per cent. 


on the same footing as to cost, benefit and privilege. 
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But D., for 
the T. company, hears something is up at Doe's premises, 
and, learning the offers received, proposes to rebate seventy- 
five per cent. Mr. Doe soon gets speech of A., and upbraids 
him for want of enterprise and for narrowness and illiberality, 
whereupon A., not to be beaten, offers a rebate of eighty per 
cent., or to issue $500 worth of insurance for $100, and we will 
suppose he gets the risk ; though in fact the cutting is often 
carried beyond that. 

But no one else has happened meantime to solicit Richard 
Roe, and no one has heard that A. is at work on him. so after 
a time he insures and pays A. the full premium, $500, for the 
same policy that has cost John Doe $100, though both have 
taken a professedly mutual policy, and are supposed to stand 
John 
Doe has got from the agent all that part of his commission 
which was given the agent to rebate with and possibly more, 
especially if he has succeeded in getting a rebate of ninety or 
ninety-five per cent. The agent has got from Richard Roe all 
that part of the commission the company expected him to get 
to live on, and also that part it gave him to rebate with if 
competition required it. 

What is the evil in all this? What has the company done? 
For the agent can do only what the company provides bim 
mwneans to do. 

It has dishonored its own policies by offering them at less 
than their proper price, or else it has tried to get too high a 
price wherever it could. It has discredited its rates by cut- 
ting them and so discredited itself with people who think and 
who foresee. It has raised the question whether its premiums 
as published have any real relation to the policy contract. 

It has violated mutuality at the outset. It has charged 
different prices for the same thing to different men to whom 
it professes impartial mutuality. It makes one man pay more 
me risk than another man pays for precisely the same 
risk. 

By raising its commissions and other expenses for new 
business to the point that allows the present scale of rebating 
it makes that new business so costly that there is no profit in 
it to the company, which in a mutual company means the 
members of it. And the rebating companies have so raised 
their commissions and other expenses that their ratio of ex- 
pense to income, both premiums and interest, is from two to 
three or more times that of the non-rebating, low commission 
companies ; and their expense account is so great that the 
only way they can make a dividend worth mentioning is by 
schemes of business which postpone all dividends from ten to 
twenty years, during which time an elaborate system of for- 
feitures of surplus and reserves is carried On and the results 
pooled in the hope that among the comparatively few left to 
divide them at the end they may make an apparently 
respectable percentage of dividend on the premiums of such 
policies as live and persist to the end of the chapter. That 
is, rebating by these companies has been carried to such an 
an extent in their struggle for great size that it has left no 
legitimate source of profit on the business, and has reduced 
the question of their dividends to.a matter of speculation in 
forfeitures. 

»- In other words, rebating ruins, and in cer*ain companies 
has ruined, life insurance as a legitimate business of indem- 
nity, and has substitated for it an ‘*‘investment ’’ speculation 
in what others wust lose. 

As to suggestions regarding ‘“‘ the abolition of the evils in 
the rebate system :”’ 

I have read with great interest Mr. McCurdy’s communica- 
tion on this subject, in which he places the responsibility for 
rebating entirely on the agent. He argues the inability of 
the companies to make a practical and effective agreement for 
the conviction, dismissal and blacklisting of rebating agents, 
and the impossibility of proving infractions of the laws 
against rebates which can be and are so easily violated in 
numberless ways, direct and indirect ; in these points he is, I 
fear, too nearly right. But when he says that ‘‘ the remedy 
lies with the agents exclusively,” and that so long as they 
** will secretly defy the law of the state and the wish of the 
companies, no power possessed by the comvanies can prevent 
them,’’? I must say that the real “wish of the companies ”’ 
in the matter is to be and actually is interpreted by the 
provisions they do or do not make for rebating. The agent 
whose companv pays him only a proper living and working 
commission, knows that it is not the company’s wish or ex- 
pectation that he should rebate. The agent whose company 
pays him two or three times such a commission knows what 
is expected of him and does it. 


Let those rebating companies cut their commissions down 
to the proper point and rebating will end. There will be 
nothing to do it with. As long as there is anything to do it 
with it will be done. It depends solely upon these companies 
whether they will or will not continue to furnish agents with 
the means to rebate. That is the only question there is in the 
matter. That is what they will be judged by. 

I may be permitted to say that I am also much interested 
in the way in which while declaring his personal and official 
disapproval of rebates, and admitting that in the ease of 
these ‘companies ‘‘rate cutting cuts dangerously near the 
bone,’’ Mr. McCurdy nevertheless states the case in a way to 
look marvelously like an apology for the agent in rebating 
and for the companies in seeking business that way; it is 
within the agent’s clear right if he chooses; pianos and tea 
and dry goods and what not are sold that way ; and the agent 
‘coolly bargains for his business and—we all want his 
business. ”’ 

‘Well, there are two ways of looking at it; there are still 
some who think that a company should select agents who ap- 
preciate and will faithfully represent the company’s merits 
and its proposed services to the public, for a proper compensa- 
tion and will win personal success by patient diligence, 
energy and thrift; who do not think ‘‘the agent” is a self- 
existent, independent entity who owns the insuring public 
and holds it under lock and key until he has coolly bargained 
for ‘‘his’’ business with those who want it at the terms and 
by the methods he chooses, and then turns it over to the 
highest bidder. 

And there are some who regarding life insurance and 
striving to administer it as protection for the home, and re- 
garding the contracts by which this is effected as the highest 
of trusts, to be dealt with in all prudence and soberness, do 
not think the premium, which is the foundation of the 
financial trust, should be or can be treated like the price of a 
chest of tea. They have fixed that premium upon reasons 
thoroughly grounded in science, experience and sound com- 
mercial morality ; and they do not propose to cut anywhere 
near the bone. 

HARTFORD, Conn. 





Special Notices. 


IMPORTANT. 
WANTED BY THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COM- 


PAN Y—General ana Special Agents for the City and State of New York. 
{n thirty-two years the Home has paid in DIVIDENDS alone FORTY-FIGAT 
PER CENT. of its present assets and its interests have paid al! death claims 
since its organization. It writes the most liberal policy with cash values 
after the fifth year and has the lurgest per cent. of ASSETS to LIABILITIES, 
Address stating experience, if any. 
' W. J. MADDEN, General Agent. 
40 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








GEORGE L. BRANDER, Pres. CHAS. M. BLAIR, Secy. 


INCORPORATED 1871. 


State Investment & Insurance Co. 


OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
INSURES AGAINST FIRE AND TORNADOS. 
FOR AGINOIES APPLY TO—C. A. VAN ANDEN, Genl. Agt., Chicago, IIl.; 
ACKERMAN, Deyo & HILLIARD, Genl. Agts.. New_York City; J. W. 
B&ILSTEIN, Genl. Agt., Louisville, Ky.; ADAMS & BOYLE, Genl. Agts.. 
Little Rock, Ark.; W. M. Rarupy, Genl. Agt.. New Orleans, La. 








1825. THE 1892. 
Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 

CAdmOADIUAL. bo nrqe sen apac det ietaevactinyesraplont eeevernenseeed beens $400,000 09 
Re-insurance and Liabilities. 5...... scccccccccccsccccccescsessvoes 1,821,855 66 
PUPILS tes creiciteiseccee ce writ ciaie slne'eie'e s siqels elelv vivelasielsiscsie/scivecle eas 1,404,134 71 
MOT LALNIALV Alea Oca cco tin ceeu ces vet ies deed casmmelehiapwt sain cess $3,625,990 37 


W. GARDNER CROWELL, Secretary. 


R. DALE BENSON, Pres’t. f 
CHARLES W. MERRILL, Ass’t Sec’y. 


JOHN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres’t. 


JOHN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres't. CHARLES W. MERRILL, Ass't Sec’y- 
OCoumueEercIAL Unton AssvurRANCE Co. 


LIMITED. 
OF LONDON. 
OFFICE: 


Cor. Pine & Walliam Sts. New York. 
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The Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S. LEE, Vice-President. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. E. D. CAPRON, Asst. Secretary. 





THE NEW POLICY CONTRACT 


Offered by this company, is non-forfeiting. Paid-wp and cash values are 
plainly endorsed upon all policies, under the provisions of the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiting law. Is incontestable after two years from the date 
of its issue. All restrictions upon residence, travel, occupation or em- 
ployment, except military and naval service in time of war, are removed 
after two years. 





Insurance Co. of North America, 
222 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


FOUNDED 1792. 





Assets, January 1, 1892, - - - - - $9,278,220 00 


LIABILITIES—Reserved for re-insurance and 
all othericlatms 2.6 iccciens scissors chee 


Capital Stockisccioecarcamieta sr stleis.s citsssieioie a sisistecrss 
Surplus over all liabilities %acnicscccceseeecue 


$4,052,744 00 
3,000,000 00 
2,225,476 00 $9,278,220 00 


Agents in all the principal towns and cities. 





CHARLES PLATT, - - - - - - - - - - President. 

WILLIAM A. PLATT, Vice-Pres’t. EUGENE L. ELLISON, 2d Vice-Pres'’t. 

GREVILLE E. FRYER, Sec.and Treas. JOHN H. ATWOOD, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Office in New York: Fire and Marine, 16 and 18 Exchange Place. 


Co 





Connecticut Fire Insurance 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


y 





INCORPORATED 1850. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





EIGHTY-SECOND FINANCIAL STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1892. 


Outstanding ‘Claims..55.< foccecesscovass ochisseenaen asthe nnceeomestine 167,982 85 
Roe-insurance Reserve. icsscecscavcsecous eee ssa acces ceteneeeee ene 913,656 24 
Net Surplus. ciiscvoccs ses casacateclernceetewsrescsc tecnica enero 550,589 13 
"Total Assets siccs cess ss coe sciutueesecrenteenon cereneeeeee ets $2,632,228 25 


J. D. BROWNE, - - - 
L. W. CLARKE, Ass’t Secretary. 


President. 
CHARLES R. BURT, Secretary. 





“The Leading Industrial Insurance Company of America.’’ 





CANVASSERS WANTED 


In all the principal cities of New England, Middle and 
Western States by the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORE. 


For its Plan of Industrial Insurance. 


This plan embraces all the members of a family, male and female, be- 
tween agesiand‘70. Premiums from 5 to 60 cents per week. Claims paid 
immediately at death. Dues collected weekly from the homes of members, 
Benefits range from $14 to $1,000 and upwards. 

All needed explanations will be furnished upon application to the com- 
pany’s superintendents in any of the principal cities, or to the Home Office 
in New York. 

JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President. HALEY FISKE, Vice-President. 
STE\YART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. GEORGE H. GASTON, Secretary. 





IT LEADS THEM ALL. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 








ASSETS OVER - $159,000,000. 





The Consol Policy recently announced by 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York combines more advantages 
with fewer restrictions than any Investment 


Insurance contract ever offered. It consoli- 


dates 
INSURANCE . ; - 
ENDIDYWMENT.. : 
INVESTMENT. : 
ANNITAL INCOME . 
No other Company offers this Policy. 


Apply only to Company’s nearest Agent for 
details. ; 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
paid to its policy-holders 
in 1891, nearly _ 


519,000,000. 





The Mutual has ever been in the minds 
of the discriminating public 


“The Greatest of all the 
Companies.” 


+ Yoh. 
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The Connecticut Mutual——— 


Assets, $59,788,479.95. 


IN 
Increased its Assets, 


Life Insurance Co. 


Surplus, $6,059,155.81. 


is9gi 


Increased its Surplus, 
Increased its Dividends to Policy-Holders, 


And invites attention to its economy of management, and the con- 


sequent low cost of insurance. 





JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President. 


EDWARD M, BUNCE, Secretary. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 





1845. 


Pi) wOrLON AND PROFIT. 


1892 


= > . §ist—The Certainty of Protection toa Man’s Family in case of his Early Death ; and 
TWO THINGS MOST DESIRABLE IN LIFE INSURANCE ARE; {onthe Certainty of Profit to himself if he Laves to Old Age, 4 


THESE ARE COMBINED IN THE ‘“‘NON-FORFEITING FREE TONTINE POLICIES” OF THE 


New York Life Insurance Company, 
346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Lite Insurance Agents and others are invited to apply for detailed explanations of these plane. 


Cash Assets, over - - 


Surplus, New York Standard, over - - : é 


Annual Income, over - -*@ : : : 





THE 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


LE HOTETo te cic paola, o's s'a'e(s.e 0(a1a's a's:c aceroteis el sialerpis wiel gros diotk eve rmvetp eiscale gia. le $1,250,000 
RLU MUPL SUC ccc pis't's psioicaels'cs seewicveces Grose ececune Conoteneeccele’ 6,743,047 
Se EATE TRO EISCHOLV.O..75015 0's pias. leds ac eae nwe oo he na eoee oeca doe aedies 2,566,401 
EE PITILEN ASAT LUA es oie sis sivc eres cole soe wea ree eA ee ean ae cleie os 2,552,340 
SMe ERRTEM BOUL iris las S's sis,» o's a's ¢ ojo'¥islate'elelatelte 5 Posielelsials Saviw Sas ve eels atclale’s 8,802,340 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Chicago, Illinois. 
G. F. BISSELL, Manager. P. P. HEYWOOD, Assistant Manager. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
BELDEN & COFRAN, Managers. - - - San Francisco. 


GENERAL AGENTS AND ADJUSTERS. 
Eastern and Middle States, - - JAS.H, LEIGHTON. 
Southern States, . - THOMAS EGGLESTON. 


AGENCIES in all prominent localities throughout the United Stat d 
ony Dp alities throughou e Uni tates an 


GEO. L. CHASE, President. P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. 
THOMAS TURNBULL, Assistant Secretary. 


GLOVE EASING Ys publ ees Ta Ye MEO TU AT, 





- $125,000,000 
15,000,000 
31,800,000 





Phceenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ORGANIZED IN 1851, 
ASSOC Oo AUTIATY: Lend COs tleisteleetisiesic ccielsyoisisielerde ibis 1c vieido.u.v.c\p'ere'v eivis'slois $10,060,570 41 
Surplus ALOU POL CONT crackers iee lit viele s viclviclesiow ele do's e's are ostere pe we 601,238 56 
Surplus at Four and one-half per Cent..........ssceeeeeeceevenees 1,116,904 56 


Total Paid Policy-holders in Forty Years over 


$31,000,000 00 


ACTIVE AND INTELLIGENT MEN WANTED AS AGENTS 


with whom liberal contracts willbe made. Desirable territory now open. 

The new plans of the Company are brief, clear and liberal. Life and 
Endowment Polices have endorsed upon them definite cash, loan, and 
paid-up values, and in case of lapse, insurance is extended without action 
on the part of the insured. 

The new Ten-Twenty Term Plan furnishes protection at a low price, 
and grants valuable privileges in case a change is desired to some other 
form of insurance. 

J. B. BUNCE, President, J. M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 

. H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
New York Office, 189 Broadway. - HANFORD LINDSLEY, General Agent. 
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CYLCOPEDIA OF INSURANCE 


—-IN THE — 


UNITEE D siA rhs: 
1891. 


& Olt ED 93 ye Saleen 





The second annual issue of this work is now ready for delivery. It is a larger volume than that of 
last year, and guided in its compilation by experience, the arrangement of its contents has been improved in 
many ways with the view of rendering it easy to consult. New subjects have been introduced and the tabular 
matter has been extended to cover all branches of insurance now in practice. 

The Cyclopedia is intended to present an unbiased statement of all the points in any fire or life or 
miscellaneous insurance controversy during the past year; condensed reports of all meetings of insurance bodies, 
local, state, and national; latest statements of fire, life, accident, and miscellaneous companies ; particulars of new 
organizations and of the retirement of old ones; changes in insurance laws; digests of prominent decisions in courts 
of last resort ; summaries of department reports ; policy forms and changes in them ; historical sketches of promi- 
nent companies ; and other valuable information about the business of insurance, All subjects contained in the 
volume are alphabetically arranged. 

An appendix presents in tabular form the statistics of condition and business of all insurance companies 
worth notice, transacting business in the United States in 1890 and 1891. 

Like all publications bearing the imprint of THE UNDERWRITER PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY the Cyclopedia is intended to be of real service to underwriters, and not a mere catch for advertisers. 
The need of a handy reference book is a growing one, and we intend to satisfy that need. 

The price of the Cyclopedia is two dollars by mail, and all orders accompanied by the cash will be filled as 
received. Special discounts will be made for quantities. We are now able to supply all demands for this 


valuable work. 
THE UNDERWRITER PRINTING AND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK AND HARTFORD. 


IMPORTANT WORK FOR FIRE INSURANCE MANAGERS 


ANDO FIELO MEN. 
S| NOW READY 
THE NEW. VORUNME 


— OF THE — ” 


RECORD OF FIRE INSURANCE BY STATES. 


EDITION OF 1892. 








Being the Returns of Business in 1890 and 1891 and of’ the aggregate Business from 1880 to 1889 
inclusive, (as Compiled by the Kleventh United States Census) 


IN EACH OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
CLASSIFIED BY COMPANIES, WITH PERCENTAGES FOR EACH COMPANY 


sf OR 1690. AND 1691 ANDTHE TEN YEARS. 
THE UNDERWRITER PRINTING AND PUBLISHING CO. 


582 Willlam Street, NEW. YORK. 


The GHeckly Underwriter: 


AN INSURANCE NEWSPAPER. 


VoL. XLVII. 


Published every Saturday by The Underwriter Printing and Publishing 
Company. 

Subscription price: Five Dollars per annum in advance. Single Num 
ber, Ten Cents 


All communications should be addressed THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 
58 William Street, New York, or 53 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn 


Checks and Money Orders should be made payable to the order of THE 
WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 
H. R. HAYDEN, President 
OG. A. JENN#Y, Vice-Pres’t and Treas’r R. O. ALLEN, Secretary, 


THE Spectator mentions the case of Waldron against the 
John Hancock Mutual Life, which involves merely a ques- 
tion to whom the policy shall be paid. It was a wife's 
policy and the wife died without issue and intestate before 
the death of the husband whose life was insured. The ad- 
ministrators of both husband and wife want the money. The 
administrators of the wife were beaten on demurrer, in the 
trial court, appealed to the general term and were beaten 
again, took the case to the court of appeals, and now, it has 
been settled out of court. Under the laws of Wisconsin and 
Connecticut there would be no question about the matter. 
The Connecticut statute provides that the policy shall be- 
long after the death of the wife, to the person paying the 
premiums, which is usually the husband. In New Yorka 
wife may dispose by will of such a policy, and it would 
seem that property which could be devised would also go 
legally to her representatives. At any rate the question is 
an interesting one, and we share the regret of the Spectator 
that it was not settled by a decision in the highest court, 





WE re-print in another column an article from Insurance 
which contains a large part of another article from the 
American Eachange and Review, and is a commentary 
upon it. Our readers well know the position which we have 
taken upon the new policy of the New York Life. It is not 
different from that taken by Insurance, but the editor of 
that journal is gifted with a clearness and cogency of 
expression rare among writers and is a close reasoner as 
well, so that the subject takes on attractions from his way 
of treating it. We shail not attempt to add anything to his 
argument, but desire to call attention to a phase of the 
question which we will all have to meet at the close of the 
year, and which the New York Life insurance company will 
have to meet lateron. That company will, we do not doubt, 
write this year more business than ever before, and we 
who dissent from its policy will be confronted with the fact 
as an illustration of the demand for such a contract, and of 
the wisdom of that company in meeting that demand. Toa 
certain class of minds there is no argument that can van- 
quish the argument from success. Well, if that is all, the 
company may go, we think, a little further than it has yet 
gone. Let it abolish the questions regarding occupation and 
residence and personal habits in its application blanks. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1892. 


No. 18. 


There must be a very large clientage of drunkards to be 

obtained, to say nothing of saloon keepers. Then there are 
the rejected classes. A large number of these might be 
obtained by careful canvassing, who would be willing to 
pay the premium if the company would pay the policy. If 
the argument from success in numbers is to prevail why 
not get the full benefit of it? How many of these classes 
and others the New York Life is gathering in, it is im- 
possible to tell; but the future will reveal ir. Those of us 
who believe in dean and honest life insurance will have to 
wait for results, At the present time the argument is 
against us because the new policy sells, and in this day the 
thing that sells is the thing to have on tap. 


Tuts weck’s New York Independent replies to an inquirer 
who believes that tontine surplus is a liability, and wonders 
why the state superintendents do not treat it as such, and 
why the Independent has said nothing about it. Strictly 
speaking it says, ‘* there is no such thing as a surplus any- 
where.” That means, we suppose, that in its applieation to 
a corporation all assets are the property of some one. The 
corporation does not dissolve into its elements without leav- 
ing legal heirs to its property, and so every dollar’s worth of 
assets is the property of either its creditors or its stock- 
holders. In the case of a mutual life insurance company it 
is the property of the policy-holders. The word surplus in 
mutual life insurance is meant to and does designate merely 
that portion of the assets which may be divided to policy- 
holders without bringing on legal bankruptcy. The owners, 
the policy-holders, can take out that much without setting 
in motion the law which would destroy the corporation. In 
other words the legal liability is measured by the necessity 
of providing for the payment of the face of the policy at 
death, and has nothing to do with that indefinite liability 
which one company happily expresses in its contracts in the 
words: ‘This policy shall, if kept in force, share in the 
surplus at each distribution until all contributions to the 
surplus found to have arisen from this policy shall have been 
returned.” The last is just as much a liability as the first, 
but as it depends upon contingencies which cannot be accu- 
rately stated, its amount is left to be determined at the dis- 
tribution periods by the directors of the company. Doubt- 
less the reason why the insurance departments have not 
included tontine surplus among the liabilities of Life com- 
panies may be found in the fact that the laws of most states 
prescribe what may be charged against comp:nies as lia- 
bilities, and they are obliged, sometimes, to follow the law. 
A commissioner may hold any theory he chooses about 
surp.us in life insurance, but when it comes to apply ng 
his theories he is governed by the statutes. 


Tue following paragraph, which we clip from an ex- 
change, must be rescued from oblivion at any cost. It is 
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an editorial article and is headed, ‘‘Greed of Insuranca 


Societies.” 


There are a few facts connected with insurance methods that it may not 
be found unprofitable to dwell upon. The first documents available on life 
statistics and which cover the period from 1838 to 1854 show that at that 
time the average length of life for man was thirty-nine years, and for 
women forty-one, whereas the tables from 1871 to 1880 testify to an increase 
to forty-one years for men and to forty-four for women. Under the cir- 
cumstances it is not surprising that life insurance companies should have 
accumulated the enormous wealth they are at the present day pos- 
sessed of. Issuing their policies upon rates which fifty years ago netted 
them a likely profit, that income at the present time, with the de- 
creace of death rate is considerably enhanced. And when it is suggested 
to introduce the trolley system in our large cities, a syndicate immediately 
forms for the purpose of making known the increase in insurance rate that 
would ensue from the innovation. During all these years, while death 
rates have been continually decreasing, insurance societies have been satis- 
fied with the existence of things, but let a small change be proposed which, 
were it to cause the death of one hundred people daily, would not bring the 
death rate within limits attained fifty years back, and immediately, these 
wealthy companies create an uproar and threaten to raise insurance rates. 
The trolley bil] has been vetoed by New York’s mayor, perhaps wisely, but 
the incident is not without its moral. 


The idea that there were no life statistics available until 
1854 is an entirely novel one, and somewhat startling. It 
would be apt to make the Carlisle and Northampton statis- 
ticians ask with Rip Van Winkle, ‘‘ Are we then so soon 
forgotten? Then there is the enormous wealth accumulated 
by companies. Think how much more they might have had 
if they had known that women were so much better risks 
thanmen. And then the ‘‘ deadly trolley.” How deftly that 
is worked in. The New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
can now see what a stir it has created. 


Jn a letter published in the daily Bulletin of Friday, Mr. 
Herbert Folger says : 


With reference to the relative hazard of two risks, the editor of THE 
WEEKLY UNDERWRITER remarks that ‘‘ it does not make any difference so 
long as we do not attempt classification, but rate risks by schedule.’’ This 
may not accord with our theory, but it appears to be confirmed by our 
practice. But the insurance public do not all agree with the view that it is 
sufficient to rate similar risks alike whether higher or lower than fire cost, 
and dissenters have formed manufacturers mutuals and dwelling house 
mutuals and Lloyds during fifty years to emphasize their.beliefs. It is true 
most of these have perished miserably in the conflict, and they were not 
all martyrs; but the belief remains that the better class should not pay for 
the losses of the worse. Probably ‘“‘ minimum rating’’ in cities will soon 
be a thing of the past, and no underwriter would seriously suggest that all 
the risks of a given class should be written at‘a fixed rate based on the 
experience of the class; but in schedule rating it is easier to determine 
what to charge for than how much to charge for it. The latter point is 
what the advocates of combined classification are after. 


The fact that these attempts to improve upon underwriting | 


practices have mostly perished miserably is a testimony to 
the substantial correctness of the practices they sought to 
overturn. Two classes of mutual companies, have suc- 
ceeded in New England, and both are a living protest against 
the follies of classification, as those that have ‘‘ perished, 
miserably ” are a warning in the same direction. The fac- 
tory mutuals have succeeded because they have bent all 
risks to one inflexible standard, practically, and to one 
rate. The dwelling house mutuals have succeeded in the 
same way. Those that have departed from it, as the Boston 
companies that went into the cities, the American of Chi- 
cago, and the shining example now so prominently before 
the public, the Ohio Farmers, have come to grief. What 
we would like to have the fire underwriter do is to satisfy 
himself. When he has done this he will have no difficulty 
jn satisfying the public. We always trust the man who 


impresses us with his own knowledge of his business, and a 
schedule rate has the appearance of knowledge, at least. 
Besides it is something to which a mancan conform. He 
can grasp the fact that a window or an open hatchway is an 
exposure, and that a brick wall is a protection. He can 
understand that an effective fire service makes rates lower. 
But he is utterly helpless under a classification. He can do 
nothing to ameliorate his condition. He keeps a grocery 
and he is in a class. He may isolate his building, he 
may fire proof its walls, but it is still a grocery, and 
‘‘statistics prove that the loss on groceries is —— per cent. 
of the premiums.” He will not only swear that the under- 
writer knows nothing of his business, but he will be able to 
prove it. No, Mr. Folger, if the fire underwriter once finds 
out what to charge for, competition will soon tell him how 
much to charge for it. 








Classification of Fire Hazards. 


HE matter of a classification of fire hazards is having its 
innings again. This week the Spectator returns to it 
in a two column article advising the state insurance officials 
to enforce the return of such a classification as may be 
agreed upon. What is the matter with adopting the classi- 
fication of the ‘‘Chronicle Fire Tables?” That seems to be 
a pretty thorough classification, and as we happen to open it 
at page 147 we find that there were fourteen fires in wall 
paper stores; six from outside exposures, five from un- 
known causes, two from spontaneous combustion and one 
from a furnace. The only gleam of light there ig in this 
which enables us to understand and rate wall paper stores 
is the fact that there two cases of spontaneous combustion. 
Is spontaneous combustion a recognized hazard of wall 
paper stocks? If it is not there is not in this class any 
hazard not inherent in every other class. At the foot of the 
same page we find carriage warehouses and storehouses, 
with ten fires, seven of them from exposure, two from in- 
cendiarism and one unknown. 

A well-known underwriter to whom we have submitted 
this class has rated it as the same sort of moral hazard which 
troubled poor Tray, caught in bad company. On page 149 
are fifty-seven fires in general storehouses, twenty one from 
exposures, twenty-three unknown, four incendiary, three 
from sparks, and the rest from matches, carelessness, fur- 
nace, slacking of lime, spontaneous combustion, and light- 
ning. So the hazards here, aside from the amount involved 
are no greater than ina dwelling house! Let us turn back 
and look at electric light stations. Here is a hazard that 
ought to disclose its character, but we find that of twenty- 
two fires five were due to exposure, ten were unknown, two 
were charged to electric wires, two to locomotive sparks, 
one each to boiler explosion, engine and lightning. There is 
no hazard here which might not be that of a dwelling house 
as well. Mr. Herbert Folger, who favors a classification of 
hazards, but who has sufficient knowledge of fire under- 
writing to see some of the difficulties in the way, says in 
yesterday’s Bulletin : 

To prepare a crude scheme for combined classification is a more difficult 


task than one would suppose from the letters suggesting it. ‘ Sicut Ante” 
recommends that the beadings of the universal schedule be used, but over- 


looks the fact that it covers mercantile risks only, After adding dwellings and - 


fe 


preferred risks, manufacturing.and special hazards, with sub-divisions — 


for difference in motive power, the list would be formidable. Moreover 
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all term business, which Operates to disturb the annual rates and income 
really secured, should be segregated as 1s done by several companies, If in 
addition it be decided to classify separately risks having such deficieneies 
as stove pipes, cloth lining, gasoline stoves, etc., and those affected by ob- 
jectionable features present in some manufacturing hazards, the list is 
likely to leave the so-culled intricate schedule far in the shade. It can be 
done. and the more careful the work the more valuable the results; bur 
it will cost something and must be under good leadersbip. 

The treatment of separate sections of country may give less trouble, 
Perhaps a good plan would be to group together the business of all town8 
having the same key rate, ascertained by the New York schedule, That is, 
if a bundred towns are so nearly alike in general features of water supply 
fire protection and loss experience as to be entitled to key rates not less 
than fifty cents nor exceeding fifty-five cents, it might be corcluded that 
the ascertained experience of a class in all the hundred towns at the end of 
five years might fairly be used in revising the rates upon that class in any 
orall. Itis true the twenty-five cents deficiency charge in the key rate of 
one town may include but few items with reference to fire protection and 
a heavy charge for loss experience, due to a conflagration in one year; 
while the same addition of twenty-five cents in another case may cover the 
absence of needed facilities for extinguishing fires and practically no 
char2e for loss experience during a prosperous period of five years. But 
on the average the general character of the town would probably be 
similar. Usiog a single section for fire-proof business, another for sprinkled 
risks, one for each group of key rates from iwenty-five cents to one per 
cent. (advancing five cents for each group,) one section for detached 
hazards and one for country risks. we should have practically twenty sec- 
tions; and if the classified headings numbered 350 it would probably 
be safe to say that 5,000 columus could be used in the proposed combined 
registers for brick risks alone. This refers only to premiums received and 
risks written; the losses paid must be classified with reference to internal 
and external hazard as shown by causes of fires. 


Not so the cheeriul optimist of the Spectator. In his judg- 
ment—or lack of judgment—it is a mere matter of applying 
the ground rules of arithmetic. You have taken so much 
in premiums on dwelling houses and have paid so much in 
losses. From this the state authorities are to get an ade- 
quate rate. Possibly the infinite wisdom that makes them 
insurance commissioncrs will endow them with the under. 
standing to do this, but from the samples on hand we have 
no right to expect such a result. The advocates of classifi- 
cation are fond of citing us to life insurance as an example 
of science applied to the insurance business, and the Ameri- 
can and Actuaries tables are set before us in all their 
elaborate dress of algebraic formulas. Well, how much of 
science is there in it? The life underwriter’s table of mor- 
tality is not the experience of any life insurance company 
in the United States, and in constructing his premiums 
from it he has felt obliged to loud the net premium from 
twenty-five to forty per cent., to assume a rate of interest 
lower than the actual rate, to make a very large prohivited 
list, and then to secure the same rate for all of the same 
age. When he has made all these guesses he returns from 
ten to thirty per cent. of the money he collects as not 
wanted. One fact stands cut in all his calculations and it is 
the only fact, and that is that the human animal dies. 
Observation has taugat him that he can approximate the 
rate at which men will die. So observation and experience 
has determined pretty accurately the rate at which prop- 
erty will burn, but no experience has yet determined any 
law or semblance of a law of burning for any possible class 
which can be made, or which has been made, and we have 
no faith that such a law exists undiscovered. We are quite 
certain that the Spectator has not found it, 


THE official term of Fire Marshal Whitcomb of Boston 
expires in January, and there is some log-rolling by persons 
desirous there to step into his place. He ought toretain it, as 
he has been zealous and faithful in his administration of the 
office. 


facts and Opinions. 


THE Louisville Couréer-Journal of last Saturday prints 
the following additional information about the new ‘‘Colum- 
bian Fire Insurance Company of America,’’ which may be 
accepted for what it is worth : 

This organization isin part the outgrowth of the action of the Board of 
Underwriters in forcing up insurance rates to such a high figure in Louis- 
ville. Of the stockholders twenty-five are residents of this city. The rest 
of the stock is placed in the fojlowing cities in the amount named: In New 
York, $175,000; in Chicago, $25,000; in Cincinnati, $12,500; in Syracuse, 
$10,000; in Little Rock, $10,000; in Boston, $10,000; in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, $7,500: in Philadelphia, $5,000; in Frankfort, $2,500; in Cynthiana. 
$2,500; in St. Louis, $7,500; m Richmond, $3,000; in Wheeling, $2,500. 
Among tbe subscribers are fourteen of the leading distiilers of Kentucky. 
““We shall never be a member of the local board of underwriters,” said Gen- 
eral Mavager Hart. ‘* And you may say the indemnity that will be given by 
the Columbian at the outset will be greater than any other company ever or- 
ganized in the state of Kentucky. In starting the company every dollar of 
capital stock will be paid in in cash. There will be no mortgages. The First 
National Bank of Louisville will be the depository of the company, and all 
the stock subscribed will be payable to it."? The new company will begin 
writing risks in thirty days, and perhaps earlier. Mr. Hart says the com- 
pany has pledges in Louisville for all the business it wants at the rates in 
force before the board of underwriters raised the rates. 


The Columbian has organized again and elected the fol- 
lowing directors: Bruce Haldemann, managing editor of the 
Louisville Courier Journal; James Brown, auditor of the 
New York Life insurance company ; John McAnerney, presi- 
dent of the Seventh National Bank of New York; Elliot C. 
Butler, W. P. D. Bush, A. W. Hart, C. B. Sullivan, Z. A. 
Zanone and M. L. Downs. 


THE Home Life of New York, being sued in the circuit 
court of Cook county, Il., on a claim, made application to 
remove the cause from the state to the United States courts. 
There is a law in lilinois, as in many other western states, to 
the-effect that ‘‘ when any such incorporated company shall 
remove or attempt to remove into any United States court 
any action or proceeding begun in any state court of this 
state upon a claim or cause of action arising out of business 
done in this state it becomes the imperative duty of the 
auditor to at once revoke, cancel and annul the license issued 
to such company, and also that thereafter no such company 
shall be allowed to transact business in this state without a 
renewal of license, which eannot be made within three years. 
after such revocation.’’ After the company had made the 
application for removal, one C. H. Payson went into the cir- 
cuit court of Sangamon county and asked fora writ to com- 
pel the state auditor to revoke the license of the company to 
do business in the state. Payson’s petition alleges that the 
auditor refused to obey the law. That official denies the im- 
peachment. On last Monday an injunction was issued by the 
Sangamon circuit court restraining the auditor from revok- 
ing the license until the matter has been considered by the 
court. This was the situation at last accounts. Of course 
the soundness of the company is not questioned by these 
proceedings. 


In the Massachusetts insurance department, surmounted 
by the appropriate legend, ‘' Ab wo disce omies,’’ hangs the 
following list of assessment endowment concerns collapsed 
within a year, together with the names of receivers and dates 
of their appointment. Annual Friend, Bay State League, 
Benevolent Union, Fraternal Circle. Family Aid Society, 
Golden Grail, Golden Lion, Household Benefit Order, Inter- 
national Benefit Order, Knights and Ladies of Protection, 
Massachusetts Five Year Federation, Massachusetts Pruden- 
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tial Order, Mutual One Year Benefit Order, Mystic Seven, 
National Congress of Friends, National Three Year Benefit 
Order, Order of North Star, People’s Favorite Order, Pro- 
gressive Benefit, Red Cross, Royal Assurance League, United 
States Two Year Benefit, Royal Ark, National Congress of 
Friends, Independent Order of America, Golden Temple, 
Order of the Rainbow, Catholic Crusaders of the Holy Cross, 
Iron Hall, Order of Safety, Union Endowment, Helping 
Hand. 


THE Charleston, 8. C., local board appointed a special 
committee to consider the proposed ‘‘ universal mercantile 
schedule,” and it has made the following highly favorable 
report : 


The committee have carefully examined the fifth proof of the proposed 
“universal mercantile schedule,” and have applied it to our city and toa 
number of our brick mercantile risks. The principle of placing each city 
on its proper basis and rating each mercantile risk therein on its merits is 
one which will appeal as effectively to the property owner as to the under- 
writer, and will, we think, be eventually satisfactory to both. Instead of 
the schedule being impracticable, as we had previously thought, we now find 
that it is practicable, and that after applying it a few times it can be easily 
applied to any of our mercantile risks. The great care and ability of the 
committee who have prepared this schedule become more and more appar- 
ent to us as we study it. Wesubmit herewith applications as made by us 
to three of our risks, viz., one of the best construction, one of medium 
construction and one of objectionable construction. We have applied itto 
a number of other risks, and in each instance can only suggest some 
changes in the additional charges made for stock occupancy. We think 
these are high in all cases, and that a reduction from twenty-five to thirty- 
three and one-third per cent. of the present figures could very properly be 
made. We therefore respectfully submit for the consideration of the com- 
mittee a revision by way of reduction in all of the charges for stock occu- 
pancy. Weare so much impressed with this system and its schedule that 
we favor and urge it for universal adoption. 


THE fate of the Louisville Business Men’s Insurance 
Bureau, which was launched a few months ago with so much 
inflated enthusiasm, is related by the Insurance Herald: 


The organization formed by a few excited but misguided business men 
of Louisville several months ago for the purpose of resisting the applica- 
tion of schedule rates to mercantile property has had a catholic experience 
and is now rather ashamed of itself. After the first flush of war the mer- 
chants who left old and staunch companies to get cheap insurance through 
their own bureau, began to examine their new policies and yield to a burn- 
ing curiosity with regard to the indemnity. Some of them wrote to Insur- 
ance Commissioner Duncan, enclosing a list of the companies and asking 
his opinion. Mr, Duncan found the lists made up of the regulation surplus 
lines, having no standing at home and doing a notorious underground and 
wild-cat business. Being a good officer he wrote these facts to his querists, 
with ths result that there bas been considerable cancellation and a return 
to the admitted companies in the Louisville board. The most amusing 
point of all is that the misguided ones were paying old board rates to these 
undergrounders when they could have obtained their policies at half the 
money. The whole episode has been amusing to underwriters and it has 
amounted to nothing except to give some merchants a knowledge of what 
good insurance is, and they will not be led off again. Local agents have 
not felt the kick. 





THE practice of rebating is quite general among Rhode 
Island life insurance agents, says the Standard : “It is said 
to be a common thing to give fifty per cent. off from the first 
premium. The Equitable, Mutual Life, and New York Life 
agents are pointed out as the leading offenders. There is no 
rebate law in Rhode Island and it is probable that rebating 
is more general in that state than elsewhere, although the 
reports received have not been fully verified. In the case of 
the New York Life, however, a Providence merchant in- 
formed the Standard this week that he secured a rebate of 
fifty-seven per cent. on a $10,000 policy. It is generally under- 
stood that the new general agent of the Equitable in Provi- 
dence is paying commissions as high as seventy-five and 
eighty per cent. to agents. Evidently a strong hand needs 
to be laid on Rhode Island agents by the companies or the 


legislature will step in and interfere. The insurance depart- 
ment is now manifesting an interest in the matter.’” 





TuE Louisiana insurance department, by W. B. Spencer, 
assistant secretary of state, has issued a circular letter of 
warning to all whom it may concern, citing the fact that by 
an act of the legislature of 1886, the giving of rebates in in- 
surance by the insuring party to the insured, is forbidden 
under heavy penalties. Mr. Spencer says: 


Despite the general terms of the act, there seems to be an impression in 
the minds of some that it does not and was not intended to apply to life in- 
surance companies, and it is stated, in support of this view, that such was 
the former construction of the law by this department. The construction 
placed upon it by the attorney-general is to the effect that it applies to aly 
branches of insurance, and admits of no exceptions. In view of this some - 
what general misapprehension of the import of the law, under which many 
agents no doubt have acted, and are acting innocently, and on account of 
the numerous complaints made to me of its violation, | deem it my duty to 
call the attention of the general agents of all life insurance companies to 
the present construction put upon the law, and to the fact that from this 
date the law will be enforced against all parties violating same. 


THE called meeting of the executive committee of the 
South Eastern Tariff Association at Meridian, Miss., on 
October 14, had the following results, as reported by the 
Vindicator, from which we quote : 


It was agreed to recommend that a builder be employed by the associa- 
tion to make estimates, and thata charge of ten cents a hundred to defray 
expenses be added to rates on all policies on buildingsin cities and large 
towns, while on buildings in the country and smaller towns twenty-five 
cents on the hundred should be added, a copy of each estimate to be fur- 
nished to the secretary of the local board and one forwarded to the secre- 
tary of the association. It was further resolved that insurance allowed be 
not more than seventy-five to ninety per cent. of value filed by builder. 
It was recommended that the three-quarter value clause be inserted in 
policies on personal property. The executive committee was requested to 
take steps necessary to compel the insertion of the co-insurance clause in 
all policies covering property in Mississippi. Furthermore, the executive 
committee was requested not to reduce the rate on country dwellings in 
Louisiana and Mississippi from one and one-half to one and one-quarter 
per cent. 


THE Standard has the following particulars of a new 
eredit indemnity company, organized in Vermont by Boston 
individuals : 

The Atlas Guarantee Company is the latest “credit indemnity concern 
which has been thrown on the canvas. It was organized at Rutland, Vt,, 
under a special legislative act, but the headquarters arein Bostoa in the 
office of Jordan, Lovett & Co., the well-known fire insurance agents. The 
officers are Chester Parmenter of Rutlana, president; L.S. Jordan, vice- 
president, and E: M. Buck of Rutland, secretary. Mr. Parmenter is a fire 
insurance agent at Rutland and Mr. Buck is a bookkeeper in his office. 
Josiah P. Marquand is the general manager in Boston. He was formerly 
Boston agent of the Credit Indemnity Company of New York which re- 
cently assigned. The capital stock of the company is $100,000, par value of 
shares $50 each. A statement made to the Massachusetts commissioner of 
corporations, June 8, 1892, gives the following: cash in bank, $6500; cash 
on hand, $464; loans secured by collateral, $15,200; subscribed eapital, 
$30,000; stock owned by company, $50,000: total, $102,164. 


THE imperative need of a second fire boat for Boston was 
urged in a communication received Monday by the aldermen 
from the fire commissioners of that city, and the matter was 
referred to the committee on finance with instructions to pro- 
vide the money for the vessel, which will cost from $45,000 to 
$50,000. The fact that a steamer was recently burned to the 
water’s edge in Boston harbor while the present fire boat was 
undergoing repairs, was the reason that this action was taken 
by the aldermen. 


THE New York court of appeals on Tuesday in the suit 
brought by Jane A. McDougall and another against the 
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Provident Savings Life of New York reversed the judgment 
for the plaintiffs awarded in the court below and ordered a 
new trial. The action was to recover upon a life insurance 
policy, and plaintiffs’ sole claim of a right to recover was 
based upon the company’s failure to send a notice relative to 
the lapsing of the policy. The defence of the company was 
that it was not subject to the law requiring the sending of 
such notices, and that as plaintiffs’ intestate had failed to 
pay his premium at the time agreed upon, his policy of in- 
surance immediately lapsed. 


AT the regular meeting of the New England Insurance 
Exchange last Saturday, C. F. Simmons, special agent of the 
Home, was elected a member. A special committee consisting 
of Messrs. Allen, Hinkley, Kendall, Neilley and Tillinghast 
was appointed to consider rates on straw shops. The Am- 
herst, Mass., and Stonington, Conn., committees were in- 
structed to attend to the matter of minimum rates upon 
dwellings in those places. To the electric light committee 
was referred the question as to requiring are lamps placed 
near or over inflammable goods to be properly protected or 
imposing an additional charge in such cases. 


THE largest amount of life insurance collected by a bene- 
ficiary in the theatrical business, is that paid last week to 
Mrs. Thomas Flaherty, known in the profession as Jennie 
Kimball. Flaberty, who was a Boston music dealer. had his life 
insured for $100,000 in favor of his wife. The largest check she 
has received, says the New York Morning Advertiser, is for 
$40,000 from the Aitna Life of Hartford. The remainder of 
the insurance money comes from the Mutual, Equitable, 
Mutual Reserve and other companies. Mrs, Flaherty-Kim- 
ball is the mother and business manager of the well-known 
Corinne. 


In the supreme judicial court at Boston, on Wednesday 
morning, the bill in equity of Edward Williams praying for 
an injunction against and the appointment of a receiver for 
the assessment endowment Order of Aigis came up. Counsel 
for the order said that no objection would be made to the ap- 
pointment. The deferred hearing on the appointment of a 
receiver for the American Protective League, set for last 
Wednesday was again postponed two days, but it is quite 
likely that both the above-mentioned concerns will reach the 
eustomary assessment endowment goal by the time these lines 
are read. 


AT a special meeting of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters held on Tuesday, a communication was read 
from President Johnson of the Edison Electric Lighting 
Company, conceding the correctness of the board’s position 
regarding the grounding of the wires and promising to com- 
ply with the requirements of the board with all possible 
diligence. The board upon this assurance, instructed the sur- 
vey department to resume the inspection of the Edison 
installations and plants in the city and to issue certificates of 
approval when proper to do so. 


THERE has been registered in London the ‘‘ Blindness in- 
surance company, limited,’ whose objects as set forth in the 
prospectus are: ‘*to insure and indemnify against total loss 
of income and extra expense through blindness, whether 
partial or total, and whether by accident, disease, or other- 
wise; to effect re-insurances upon risks undertaken by the 
company, and to accept surrender of policies; to promote 


companies which may seem calculated to benefit this com- 
pany, ete.” 


THE following interesting—not to say remarkable state- 
ments, regarding a distinguished ex-underwriter appear in the 
Covington, Ky., Post of a recent date: 

Philo B. Armstrong, the former Cincinnati underwriter, who Jast winter 
sold out five insuravce companies in one day, and pocketed as his commis- 
sion some $5,000,000, is in the city, en route to New York from San Francisco. 
Mr. Armstreng has unother gigantic scheme, which will require $20,000,000 
capital. He has secured, according to his statements, one-third of that 
amount, and expects to complete the company within ten days after his 
arrival inthe metropolis. His new project is an irrigation scheme for all 
the western states. He has with him a jumbo line of plans, statistics, ex- 
pense estimates, etc. 


THE New York state insurance department has admitted 
the London Guarantee and Accident Company, limited, to 
transact the business of personal accident and employers’ 
liability insurance in the state and has also granted authority 
to the Standard Life and Accident Company of Detroit, to 
transact. the additional business of employers’ liability insur- 
ance in connection with the personal accident insurance 
which it is now authorized to do in the state. 


THE merchants of Jacksonville, Fla., are, according to the 
Times-Union, organizing a mutual fire insurance company, so 
as to avoid the high rates dictated by the South Eastern 
Tariff Association. Considering the amount of money 
dropped by the association companies in Jacksonville during 
the past few years, it is not kind in these merchants to let 
loose their terrible mutual on the already badly victimized 
outsiders. 


A SUB-COMMITTEE of the Boston Board of Fire Under- 
writers, appointed to investigate the charge made against the 
firm of Heidendrick & Bell of writing a block of apartment 
houses below tariff, in a report submitted at last Tuesday's 
meeting of the board, sustained the charge, and a fine of 
twenty-five dollars was imposed upon the offending firm. 


THE newly organized Columbia Mutual Life Assurance 
Company of Providence, R. I., has begun business and will 
enter other states by January 1. It proposes to write tontine 
insurance principally and a specialty will be made of a 
monthly installment business. A number of agents have 
been appointed in Rhode Island. 


THE law passed in April of last year, requiring all rail- 
roads in Massachusetts to equip their passenger ears with 
steam heating appliances, goes into effect next Tuesday. So 
far as heard from, all the railroads are prepared to comply 
with the law, violations of which are punishable by a fine 
of $500. 


THE Chicago general agent of the Ohio Farmers of Le Roy, 
tells an Investigator reporter that the statement of its in- 
tended re-insurance is ‘‘a fabrication—a production of some 
one’s imagination.’’ Perhaps he does not know as much as 
he thinks he does. 


JoKR (from the New York Sun.) ‘ Parker's fire insur- 
ance policy covered the coal in his cellar, and the other day, 
just for a joke, he putin a claim for all the coal he’d burned.” 
‘*What did the company do?” ‘Had Parker arrested for 
arson.” 


THE directors of the London Assurance Corporation report 
the fire premium income in 1891 ag £454,918 and the losses 
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£274,333, a percentage of about sixty. The balance at the | any insurance company, building asscciation or company, 


credit of the fire fund on December 31, was £568,585. 


A NEw industrial life insurance company with a capital of 
$100,000 has been organized in New Orleans by Garrett 
Brown and others, says a special to the Spectator. 


THE new fire insurance schedule was approved by the 
Chattanooga local board by a vote of 12 to 2, and the row in 
that place is supposed to be over. 


THE Home insurance company of New Orleans has bolted 
the New Orleans compact. 








Wersonals. 





AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 
Ztna Life: 8. G. Rosenstein, of Charleston, Mo., special agent for Missouri. 
Caledonian: W. D. Gale, Nashville, Tenn., transferred from I. K. Chase, 


rat ata Fire of Milwaukee: T. Y. Brown, New York metropolitan dis- 
TICt. 


Columbian Fire of Louisville: George R. Lewis & Co., of Minneapolis, 
general agents for Minnesota, Montana and the Dakotas. 


Manhattan Life: Foot & Jenkins, special agents at Austin, Texas. 


Mechanics and Traders of New Orleans: State insurance company, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., transferred from Metzger & Polk. 


New England Mutual Life: W. H. Keith, general agent for Southern 
Illinois, with headquarters at Peoria, D1. : 





Mr. J. A. Ferguson has been appointed general manager for Great Britain 
and Tfreland of the New York Life insurance company, in succession to 
Mr. Thomas Crawford, resigned. Mr. Ferguson has hitherto been con- 
nected with the New York office of the company. Mr. Crawford before 
retiring was presented by the staff of the British department of the 
pores with an illuminated address on vellum and a silver salad 

owl. 


Mr. H. P. Cristy, capitalist and president of the Third National Bank, of 
Detroit, has been elected president of the Imperial Life imsurance com- 
pany of Detroit, to succeed S. F. Angus, resigned. C. A. Gower has 
been elected vice-president to succeed Mr. Cristy, and J. J. Oliver, 
assistant secretary has been elected general] manager. Mr, Thomas 
Berry, of Berry Bros., retains the office of seceretary. 


Gen. George 8. Batcheller, of Saratoga, the present United States minister 
to Portugal. will resign that post to ‘‘ act under a ten years contract as 
general counsel and foreign agent of the Equitable Life, Mutual Life 
and New York Life insurance companies at an annual salary of 
$25,000 a year, a residence in the French capital and all expenses paid, 
So say the New York ussociated press papers. 


Mr. Raymond Hayes, who left the inspection department of the Boston 
board to serve the Liverpool and London and Globe in Louisiana, and 
later went to San Francisco as special surveyor of the Pacific Insurance 
Union, has resigned the latter position and will return east. 


Mr. Edward May, fire underwriter at Camden, N. J., was stricken with 
paralysis last week and died at a hospital on Saturday. Mr, May was 
agent of the German American for twenty-five years. 


Mr. D. D. Meriam, insurance agent at Quincy, Ill., has been sued by the 
attorney- general of Illinois for doing an underground business in the 
state, the fines demanded amounting to $7,000. 





Insurance Legislation, 





District of Columbia. 





The following is the full text of the act passed by congress 
at its last session, a few days previous to adjournment, requir- 
ing semi-annual statements from corporations of several kinds, 
other than domestic, doing business in the district. 


CHAPTER 3821. 


An Act to provide for semi-annual statements by foreign cor- 
porations doing business in the District of Columbia. 


~Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives 
of the United States of America in congress assembled, That 


banking company, savings institution, or other company or 
association advertising for or receiving premiums, deposits, 
or dues for membership, incorporated under the laws of any 
other state, territory, or foreign government, and transacting 
business within the District of Columbia, shall publish in at 
least two daily papers printed in the District of Columbia, 
semi-annually during the months of March and September 
of each year, a full statement under oath, showing their 
capital stock and the amount paid in on account of the same, 
assets, liabilities, debts, deposits, dividends and dues, as well 
as their current expenses during six months ending January 
and July preceding. 


Src. 2. That any such company, association, or institution 
failing to publish statements as required by the first section 
of this act shall forfeit its right to do business in said district, 
and thereupon it shall be tbe duty of said commissioners to 
revoke its licence or permit to do business in said district : 
Provided, That fraternal beneficiary associations or societies 
doing business on the lodge plan and paying death benefits 
be exempted from the provisions of this act. 


Vermont. 





The following bill has been introduced in the legislature : 


An Act relating to agents of foreign companies. 


It is hereby enacted by the general assembly of the state 
of Vermont : 


Section 1. Section 1 of No. 118 acts of 1888, is hereby 
amended by adding after the word ‘‘company’’ in the last 
line, the words: 

‘**Nor debar any non-resident officers, general or traveling 
agents of a duly authorized Foreign company from trans- 
acting business under a broker’s license thredohl licensed 
resident agents.”’ 

Sc. 2. This amendment shall take effect from its passage. 


The act referred to relates to the admission of companies 
of other states and countries to do business in Vermont, and 
the section to which the above amendment is to be added 
reads as follows : 


Upon receiving such copies and statements, if the com- 
missioners are satisfied with the same, and that the company 
meets the requirements of this chapter, they shall grant a 
license authorizing such company to do insurance business 
by lawfully constituted and licensed resident agents only, 
subject to the laws of this state until the first day of April 
thereafter, and annually thereafter on the first day of April, 
such license may be renewed so long as the company complies 
with the requirements aforesaid and the commissioners re- 
gard the company safe and entitled to public confidence, 
For each license or renewal the company shall pay the insur- 
ance commissioners five dollars. Nothing in this act shall be 
construed to prohibit residents of this state from procuring 
insurance at the home office of any Foreign company. 


MONTPELIER, Vt., October 27.—Last night a hearing was 
had before the special committee of the house upon the sub- 
ject of adopting a uniform policy of fire insurance. The com- 
mittee invited the state treasurer and secretary of state, who 
are by law the insurance commissioners of the state, to sit 
with them. The committee heard remarks on the subject by 
W. P. Stafford, of St. Johnsbury, John H. Mimms, of St. 
Albans, attorneys; and H. N. Taplin, president, and other 
officers of the Vermont Mutual. Joseph H. Burger, of the 
Norwich Union, and G. Herbert Ide of the London and 
Lancashire, who happened to be in the state, also addressed 
the committee. 

The general concensus of opinion was in favor of recom: 
mending the adoption of the New York standard form, if 
any existing form was to be adopted. The hearing was post- 
poned until the next evening, and it may then be again put 
off until next week, as the committee wants to take time and 
hear all who wish toappear. ... a "9 
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The Impolicy of the Incontestable Life Policy. 





(Insurance, October 21.) 


The American Hxchange and Review continues this month 
its argument in favor of a life policy payable at maturity and 
conditioned only upon the payment in apt time of the premi- 
um ; and in the course of its argument it deals with some ob- 
jections which have been set forth in these columns. We 
shall herein reproduce the material part of the argument, 
preserving the original order of presentation, but dividing it 
into sections for convenience in comment. After quoting our 
article of September 9, our friend and neighbor remarks : 


A proposition is always the better understood by subjecting it to the 
worst construction that can be placed upon it, and Our earnest, yet not 
unkindly critic felt himself impelled to sound an alarm. Certainly the 
‘enormities of the life policy which absolutely insures are portrayed in 
strong colors, though the argument employed is of a character which we 
would have looked for as coming from others rather than from one of the 
legal knowledge and abilities of Judge Davis. 

It is possibly conceivable that a man insured bya policy which pays 
in the event of his suffering the death penalty, might be thereby somewhat 
strengthened in a purpose to murder. It can be admitted that there have 
been instances in which the possession of a life poticy has contributed to 
the carrying into effect of the deadly purpose of the suicide. It is a well- 
‘known fact that parties, hundreds of them, having their property insured 
against loss by fire, have, solely for the reason of being secured by their 
policies, set fire to their properties. There are many good people who 
shudder at child insurance (industrial policies) as being un incentive to 
child murder. They are something like those who wonder why railroad 
conveyance should be tolerated, when it is known that railroads mangle to 
death thousands of people annually. Would Inswrance argue the manu- 
facture and sale of fire arms should be prohibited because Jones and smith 
bought of Jenkins and Hopkins the deadly weapons with which they 
killed Brown and Green? ; : 

Plain, practical people have a way of solving the riddle of such condi 
tions by saying that ‘‘ the abuse or misuse of a thing is no argnment against 
the use of it.” Insuwrance-wise the representations of our New York con- 
temporary are an arraignment of the unqualifiedly paying policy on the 
score of moral bazard—and moral hazard besets every branch of insurance. 

Tnsurance insures; that’s its business, By doing that, and not something 
else, it is uplifting human conditions. By insuring, the policy works its 
pbenefactions. We favor the maximum of practicable insurance; not a 
half-way hesitating, paltering, evading, shifting, uncertain protection. 


Let it be said, in the first place, that there is no such thing 
as an insurance policy which ‘‘adbsolutely insures.’? That 
there must be some condition or conditions in the insurance 
contract, upon fulfillment of which, and not otherwise, the 
sum insured will become due and payable, our friend and 
neighbor will doubtless admit, and we may therefore treat it 
as an axiom and expunge the words ‘‘ absolutely ”’ and ‘‘ abso- 
lute.”’ Inadvertisements we have read about a policy which, 
‘‘like a bank draft, is a simple promise to pay,’’ but insur- 
ance contracts of that sort are not written elsewhere than in 
the imagination. Nor is there such athing extant as a “‘single- 
condition” policy. These things may be dismissed along with 
the ‘‘unqualifiedly paying policy.”’ The question is not 
whether there shall be conditions, but what they shall be. 

Of course, ‘‘moral hazard besets every branch of insur- 
ance’’; and it may be added that, because of this besetment, 
insurance policies should be so written as not plainly to favor 
the augmentation of it. A policy in terms expressing that it 
is ‘‘inecontestable,” or shall be after a given date, does favor 
such augmentation and is therefore objectionable. Keeping 
to the cited examples which relate to insurance, and disre- 
garding the others as irrelevant, we say that an incontestable 
fire insurance policy, or an incontestable industrial insurance 
policy—that is to say, one which is payable regardless of how 
the property or the life came to be destroyed—is not to be 
thought of for a moment. Was this an honest loss? is the 
vital question that precedes the right to demand and the duty 
to make payment of an insurance policy. Incontestability 
ignores this question, brushes it aside as of no importance. 

nd, strange to say, this contemptuous treatment is justified, 
or seems to be, by our friend and neighbor‘on the ground that 
there is moral hazard in the business of insurance, anyway ; 
seeing that there is bound to be some cheating, why, just shut 

our eyes to it, whether the same be more or less, and be com 
fortable ? As tending to ‘‘ease in Zion”’ this plan may be 
good, but it is not to be recommended as conducive to sound 
life insurance. 

’ True enough, ‘‘ The abuse or misuse of a thing is no argu- 
ment against the use of it.’’ And, therefore, there shall 
be no policy conditions operative against the abuse or misuse 
of life insurance, its perversion to the purposes of rogues and 
criminals ? This does not seem to us good logic, even though 
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it be put forward as approved by ‘‘ plan, practical people.’’ 
That life insurance is abused-or misused is no argument 
against life insurance, but when life insurance managers 
throw wide open the door to abuse or misuse there is a very 
strong argument against life insurance managers. 

Our friend and neighbor’s exposition proceeds as follows : 


The life policy must be a legal contract, whatever its form may be, or 
there is no insurance init. ‘he insurance contract serves for the ‘* protec- 
tion of society ” in its own way, has not part in the doings of courts and 
governments, yet must not be at variance with their protection. A legal 
instrument which per se ‘‘tempts men to cheat, to defraud, to murder,” 
would be interesting, not as a monstrosity of a museum pattern, but as a 
curiosity of contradiction. Our learned friend should not base his case in 
contradiction of the law maxim: Contractus ex turpi causa, vel contra donos 
mores, nulles est. We think, upon further reflection. he would hardly charge 
us with favoring a premium which would be an unlawful consideration, or 
a policy which would be null. Weare for the maximum of insurance, not 
the least of it. Stiil, he would insist that life insurance should have care, 
“lest it tempt men.” True; justas the man of wealth should have care 
that his possessions be not used for temptation: but if his wealth afford 
opportunity for the thief and inducement to theft, we cannot see that he is 
therefore blamable for his great riches. 

The * blowing out brains” and ‘‘dynamite bomb” business are very hor- 
vific ; but as to the first, the fraud would annul any policy; as to thesecond, 
the professional anarchist would be an excepted, not an accepted, risk (the 
anarchist is, however, opposed to insurance as being a conservator of per- 
sonal or private property); as to the par fortunately or justly, not * un- 
fortunately,’’ burned to death in his own house—if the crime were proved, 
there would the loss of the house value absolutely as offset to payment of 
beirs under the life policy. It might be said that he would gain nothing by 
the fraudulent incendiarism punished by his death, and the heirs lose 
nothing. While bere is essentially an accidental death which might be paid 
for, though not legally such, this good point may be madein opposition 
thereto: If it be wrong to pay the fire policy, it is wrong to pay the life 
policy. The burning of the building, however, is designed, the death not. 
In the act nofraud is contemplated against the life company. Objections 
upon moral grounds here are kindred to objections against paying a death 
claim where death results from a specific disease directly acquired by 
sensual practice. Where will Insurance draw the line? Asto the Home- 
stead rioter with a ‘* policy framed in such a way that.he might make war 
upon society,” no policy would be framed with such a purpose, and a per- 
version of the policy affords no argument against its inherent character, 
Further, a contract *‘ plainly repugnant to public policy” calls for the en- 
forcement of public law. 

The whole matter at present resolves itself into the inquiry: How far 
can life insurance be extended within the permissibility and sanction of the 
law, which it is to be presumed is not for the encouragement or incitement 
of crime or bad morals? It is not necessary that the eon, framer should 
be a lawmaker—that is, a maker of law points through and throughout the 
phraseclogy of the contract. The business in hand is financial, not 
judicial. Let the courts, not the policy, take care of such conspiracies as 
our critic narrates. John Smith, insured to-day, may be murdered a few 
months hence; we don’t see the wisdom of the policy framer stipulating 
that John Smith shall not be murdered, though his untimely death brings 
loss of several years’ premiums to the company. A company which is 
**helpless’? because its policies are not formulations or fulminations 
‘“‘against fraud and crime ”’ should learn how to write and rate. 


The assumption running all through this is that ‘‘ pub- 
lic law’? may be trusted to annul a contract procured 


by deceitful representations or matured by crime. But 
public law is not self-acting; it must be set in 
motion in order to be effective. And who is to set it 


in motion in favor of the company whose policy declares 
itself incontestable? Take for example, one of the cases 
supposed in the article to which our friend and neighbor is 
now replying: The life of A, in feeble health, upon a col- 
lusive examination of B, in good health, is insured under a 
policy incontestable after the lapse of a year. Highteen 
months from the effecting of the insurance A dies, and then 
the false personation is discovered. The premiums have been 
paid ; What is the company going to do? Can it successfully 
resist payment of the claim ? An action is brought, and in the 
declaration the incontestable policy is set forth. The company 
pleads the fraud as a vice at the beginning of the contract, 
which renders it null. That plea won't stand for a moment. 
The contract itself barsit. The court tells the company: ‘‘Even 
though the facts were as alleged by you, they constitute no de- 
fense. You have not been defrauded. You deliberately took 
the risk of not finding out within a year that it was some other 
than A whom you examined instead of that person. The 
premium covered that risk ; you were paid to take it. How, 
then, can you profess to have been cheated? One is not 
cheated who says, ‘‘Cheat me if you can, and I will never 
complain.’’ You are pleading here that, in a game of wits of 
your own devising, you have been beaten. In truth, whether 
or not the facts be as you allege ceased to be a question when 
your policy was a year old. So far as you are concerned, the 
statements and representations in the application and the 
other papers all together constituting the contract are true, 
incontestably true. You are estopped to deny any of them. 
Your own hand closed the door toinquiry. Payup!’’ Who 
shall say aught against the soundness of this position ? 

Then take the extreme case, supposed in our former article 
of the wan who, having just paid his first premmium and 
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taken the policy, blows out his brains in the office of a com- 
pany which advertises that ‘‘manner of death” is of no 
account, and confirms this by its form of policy, Our friend 
and neighbor says that in such a case ‘‘ the fraud would annul 
any policy.’ But where is the ‘‘ fraud?’ The man bought, 
and paid for, and got, insurance against suicide. As between 
him and the company, there was a fair understanding. The 
company knew that he might, but did not believe that he 
would, thus at the one and the same time mature the policy 
and make proof of death. He knew that he was going to do 
it, but he was not bound to tell the company. The company 
did not ask him. And if it had asked him, his answer would 
have been quite immaterial. His act, committed immediate- 
ly upon the effecting of the insurance, was within the per- 
mission of the contract just as surely as if it had been done 
ten years later. What is ‘‘ public law’”’ going to do in sucha 
case? Well, the coroner may hold an inquest and ascertain 
the manner of death. But the company must pay the policy. 
In an action the plaintiff would be bound only to prove the 
issuing of the policy and the fact of death. By the contract 
the manner of death is made wholly irrelevant, and no in- 
quiry into that would be tolerated. Sball the company plead 
that its own contract is ‘‘ against public policy ?”’ If yes, the 
case that we are endeavoring to make out is conceded. 

‘We are,’ says our friend and neighbor, ‘‘for the maxi- 
mum of insurance, not the the least of it.’? Well, we are for 
the most of honest insurance, and for the least of dishonest 
insurance. This answers the question of where we would 
‘draw the line.’ It is our view that the policy should con- 
tain within itself a resource against fraud, that the company 
should not disarm itself for defense, that hospitality should 
not be proffered to rascals. 

Our friend and neighbor presents at the close of its article 
a form of policy which it says is one of ‘‘ unqualified life 
insurance.” It is only necessary to say of this, without 
copying it, that it is not in terms incontestable and. there- 
fore, is not the form of policy which we have been criticising. 

It is not to be inferred, because we object to the incon- 
testable policy, that we would have the companies cumber 
life insurance with conditions and restrictions for the purpose 
of enabling them to save their treasuries at the expense of 
their honor. By no means. Always we have been in favor 
of a liberal contract, liberally interpreted to the fulfillment of 
the life insurance purpose. And to this purpose, in our 
judgment, it is needful that bars should be set up and 
maintained against claims founded in essential dishonesty. 


Fire Insurance Rates on Sehool Buildings in Various Cities 
—Some Interesting Statistics. 





The board of education of the city of Duluth, Minn., con- 
sider the advanced rate imposed by the fire underwriters on 
the city school building excessive, and instructed their insur- 
ance committee to make inquiries of other cities as to the 
rates they pay, and the proportion of value they leave unin- 
sured on their school buildings. The committee has rendered 
areport from which we make extracts; the information con- 
veyed being rather unique and certainly never before secured 
to so wide an extent. The committee says: 


Your insurance committee to whom was left the matter of 
insurance respectfully report as follows: A letter was sent to 
the leading cities and a numberof the smaller cities of the coun- 
try containing the following questions: 


1. What rate of insurance do you pay upon your larger brick and stone 
achool buildings? 

2. For what er cent. of the cost of the building do you insure? 

8. A plan has bee. suggested to insure the building for a very small 
amount, place the balance of amount that would otherwise have to be 
paid for premiums into a special insurance fund and keep it as a reserve 
Against ioss vy fire. What do you think of such a plan? 

4. Can you suggest any other plan by which boards of education can be- 
come the msurers of their own property? 

_ 5. We are charged one and one-fourth per cent. for our new central 
high schoo., whicb stands upon its own block, and think it exhorbitant, 
he: ce we make these inquiries and sbajl consider it a special favor if you 
will answer them. i 


To these we received twenty replies, from which we find 
the following cities carrying no insurance whatever upon 
their school buildings: New York city, Albany, N. Y., the 
state schools of Boston, Chicago, Ill.. and Cleveland, O., and 
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all expressed themselves as highly pleased with the plan. 
Rochester, N. Y., Minneapolis, Minn., Pittsburg and Phila- 
delphia, Penn., insure for fifty per cent. of the value, the 
school board of the latter city being controlled by the city 
council, while Toledo, O., Mankato, Minn., Winona, Minn., 
and St. Louis, Mo., carry less than fifty per cent of valua- 
tion. In addition to cities carrying no insurance on school 
buildings, the following cities express themselves very favor- 
able to the plan of but little or no insurance, placing the pre- 
miums thus saved in a special fund to be drawn upon in 
ease any of the school buildings should be destroyed or 
damaged by fire: Toledo, O. ; Minneapolis, Minn.; bittsburg, 
Pa.; Washington, D. C.; Buffalo, N. Y., and St. Cloud, Minn. 
These, together with the cities carrying no insurance, make 
twelve out of the twenty cities very favorable to carrying no 
insuranee. Of the remaining eight, Rochester, N. Y.; Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and St. Paul, Minn., offer no suggestions. Man- 
kato, Minn., and Oswego, N. Y., believe in insurance, while 
St. Louis, Mo., think they should carry full insurance or pro- 
vide a sinking fund of say $50,000 by taxation with which to 
replace any buildings destroyed or damaged by fire. 

When this question of insurance was referred to the insur- 
ance committee the rate upon our high school had been fixed 
at $1.25 per annum, but after being so referred a committee of 
insurance agents offered to the board a one per cent. rate, 
provided insurance to the amount of two-third valuation be 
taken, and have lately intimated that if the manual training 
department be removed from the building and a larger per 
cent. of insurance taken, a rate of seventy-five per cent. 
might be obtained. : 

Your committee, therefore, investigated the question of 
rates charged in the above cities, and also the per cent of 
insurance carried on fnll valuation, and find as follows: 
Toledo, Ohio, pays one dollar and eighty cents for five years’ 
insurance two-third value. Rochester, N Y., pays three- 
fourths of one per cent. per annum, on one-half valuation. 
Minneapolis, Minn., pays one-half per cent. for three years 
regardless of location on fifty per cept. of valuation. St.Paul, 
Minn., ninety five per cent. per annum on high school; 
Oswego, NY. pays one per cent. for three years ; Cleveland 
does not insure, but formerly paid one dollar and ninety- 
eight for five years and insured only twenty-five per cent. of 
value, with losses not averaging over $500 per year for 
twenty years, and suggests an insurance of say, $2,000 per 
building ; Mankato, Minn, one dollar and seventy for three 
years, insures less than one-half value; Winona, Minn., 
one dollar and eighty cents for three years, insures thirty to 
fifty per cent. but thinks twenty-five per cent. sufficient ; 
Washington, D. C. pays ten cents per one dollar on sixty per 
cent. valuation ; Denver, Col., pays two per cent. tor three 
years; St. Louis, Mo. pays ninety per cent. for three years 
on one-third valuation, but board of underwriters have 
refused insurance and must take out eighty per cent ; Buffalo, 
N. Y. one and one-half per cent. for three years, on two third 
valuation and St Cloud one dollar and eighty cents for three 
years on full valuation. 

By comparison with the above the rate of one per cent. on 
our fire equipped high school we consider exorbitant, and a 
rate of seventy-five per cent. would, we consider, be dearl 
bought if to obtain it we were obliged to remove the manua 
training department. We therefor recommend to your board 
that so fast as insurance expires that it Le not renewed until 
a sufficient amount has expired to leave an amount of insur- 
ance in force equal to about twenty-five per cent. of the valu- 
ation of all brick and stone buildings and equipments, and 
fifty per cent. on wooden structures, and that the amount 
saved in premiums by so doing be credited to a special 
insurance fund to be diawn upon when necessary to replace 
or repair the damage by fire. 


The 1892 Edition of Fire Insurance by States—Notices by 
Contemporaries. 





(The Insurance Herald, Louisville.) ‘ ; 

The volume of Record of Fire Insurance, just issued from 
the office of THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER, is an exceedingly 
valuable publication. its delay is justified by the apparently 
thorough and rare mass of statistics it has gathered, making 
it by far the best number yet issued. It contains the 
aggregate business reported to the eleventh census authorities 
through the careful direction of Mr. Charles A. Jenney, for 
the ten years from 1&0 to 1890 inclusive, and the business of 
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1890 and 1891 has been added. Moreover, the losses reported 
are actually losses paid instead of losses incurred. Here isa 
volume, then, in which the actual premiums collected and 
the actual losses paid for a period of twelve years by all 
agency companies operating in the United States for a period 
of twelve years are included, with analysis of results by 
means of ratios. It must have required enormous labor and 
close attention, but THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER staff can 
be depended upon for thoroughness and painstaking accuracy 
and it has fairly deserved increased credit for this excellent 
compilation. 





(The New Orleans States.) 

This valuable work, which should be compared to its 
weight in gold, has just been published by The Underwriter 
Printing and Publishing Company, and is complete in every 
detail. The work is replete with valuable information 
condensed ; mechanically an artistic piece of work, and 
should be in the office of every insurance man in the country. 
We congratulate our friends on the completion of such a 
prodigious work. 





(The United States Review.) 

This is the title of a most excellent work which is issued 
by The Underwriter Printing and Publishing Company. It 
is on the whole one of the most useful and comprehensive 
compendiums of statistical information which we have ever 
met. It will be a very valuable aid to the fire underwriters 
of the country. These tables show very clearly in which 
states the hazards are the greatest. Comparing the expenses 
of 1890 and i891 with that of the ten years ending in 1889 in- 
dicates pretty clearly whether the risks are increasing or de- 
creasing. The Underwriter Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany and Mr. Jenney, the compiler, are entitled to the thanks 
of the community of underwriters for the valuable service 
which they have rendered. 





(Insurance and Finance Chronicle, Montreal.) 

We know of no single volume with such admirably 
tabulated and excellently printed fire insurance statistics as 
are found in ‘ Fire Insurance by States,’’ recently issued by 
the Underwriter Printing and Publishing Company of New 
York. The volume, which isa double sized quarto, was 
prepared by Mr. Charles A. Jenney of THE WERKLY UNDER- 
WRITER, under whose immediate charge the insurance statis- 
tics of the recent United States census were gathered. From 
1880 to 1889, inclusive, the figures of the census report are used 
in the tabulations, and for 1890 and 1891 they are taken from 
the official reports to the various state insurance departments, 
twelve years being thuscovered. Thestatistics, by companies, 
are also given for Canada, covering the same period, as 
officially reported by the insurance departinent. The volume 
is superbly printed and bound and should be owned by every 
fire insurance company and manager. 


The Annual Cyclopedia of Insurance. 





x (The Review, London.) ; 

The Annual Cyclopedia of Insurance of the United States, 
published by the Underwriter Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany, New York and Hartford, and edited by Mr. H.R. 
Hayden, is an indispensable adjunct to every insurance 
library. It naturally, as is explained in the preface. cannot 
help growing year by year; and one of the primary difficul- 
ties connected with it, appears to be that of a detailed 
and systematic system of indexing. Yet the student, who 
knows his way about, will have no difficulty in finding in 
the pages of this volume everything of the least interest in 
connection with the transaction of insurance in the United 
States. ; 





(The Inter-Ocean, Chicag).) 

The Annual Cyclopedia of Insurance is a very neat work 
of some 400 pages, and is a handy reference book. It con- 
tains all the happenings of the year 1891, and will prove of 
much value to anyone engaged in the business. A happy 
thought that, of arranging the matters pertaining to each 
year in alphabetical order and in book form, and the efforts 
of the publishers should be testified to by strong words of 
praise. cae | 


La Scolta, Trieste, Austria. 


» The Annual Cyclopedia of Insurance in the United 
States 1891, edited by H. R. Hayden 1892 N. 58 William Cor. 
Pine Street. ‘‘ Uno dei pid seri ed oggettivi nostri confratelli 
di oltre Oceano il ,, Weekly Underwriter ‘‘ di Nuova York, 
con gentile sua lettera del 20 p. p. ci accompagnod I’ Enciclo- 
pedia da esso publicata, esprimendo il desiderio che nd 
dessimo il nostro giudizio. L’ Enciclopedia consiste in un 
elegante e nitido volume in ottavo di 482 pagine, stupenda- 
mente legato in tela. con etichetta dorata. Se noi dobbiamo 
giudicare dal contenendo il contenuto, dovremo dire ch’esso 
dovra essere assolutamente completo. Infatti, il volume, e 
per la materia che tratta e per il paese cuié destinato, forma 
uua vera e ricca enciclopedia, perch® contiene, ordinata 
alfabeticamente, non soltanto la storia di tutte le Com- 
pagnie di assicurazione americane, ma di tutte quelle 
puranco che esercitano negli Stati Uniti, l’ultima loro situa- 
zione, i nomi dei direttori, amministratori, collaboratori, 
agenti, le tabelle statistiche e quant’altro concerne |’ immenso 
lavoro. E un’opera che esige grande conoscenza, grande 
pazienza, grande esattezza e che supera di molto i lavori con- 
generi europei, da noi sinora posseduti. I] prezzo é di soli 3 
dollari, per cui @ mestieri ammettere che |’ Hnciclopedia 
suddetta sia, come merita, estesamente diffusa. 





(The Budget, Toronto.) 

The Annual Cyclopedia of Insurance in the United States, 
1891, is the second volume of this excellent work. This 
voluine is larger, and in several respects is an improvement on 
the first. The information it contains on insurance entitles 
the Cyclopedia to a prominent place in the library of mer- 
chants, bankers and other business men. To managers and 
other insurance men at all interested in, or desiring to be in- 
formed respecting insurance in the United States, the 
Cyclopedia is a necessity. 





Life insurance Payments. 





The following is the report of the life insurance companies 
of the United States, to THe WEEKLY UNDERWRITER of the 
death claims and endowments paid by them during the month 
of September, 1892. 






























kk Death | Endow- Total 
COMPANIES. Claims. ments. | Payments. 

PAREN, Lito atcdn cae sua eared ret | $96,904 $74,320 $171,224 
Brooklyn: Giferns crac ead eae S:500I- eee eee 3,500 
Connecticut General Life.................. 8,000) . 1,877 9,877 
Connecticut Mutual Life.................. 276,133 16,969 293,102 
Covenant Mutual, LAtOnecahs daceunctuse velaye siraneresiee We Mga pradion’ oe eieceten 
Equitable Life, Des’ Moines. 5... ossccsescc|sscesssectee 457 457 
Equitable Life, New York 
Germania Life see aa 
Home TLitercerscccsnice ces caen aaah Aye 45,884 
*John Hancock Mutual Life.............. 73,304 2,600 75,904 
MS nnattanldlOdcayccccnesipinsicuuastens te celeste QO F4L ies) senate a 90,741 
Marvilandilalent ss cesecdecad cnn nineel<sio 5 diols BLO a ameeos se 8,190 
Massachusetts Mutual Life................ 87,172 2,365 39,587 
¥Motropolitan Dalen veecwias cine civiiestrice ss = 360,979 500 361,479 
Michigan Mutual Gites. ccccsice noes sss 1,235 8,795 5,080 
Mutual Life, New York.................065 732,129 43,968 776,097 
Mutual Life, Kentucky..............0.000s 21,595 8,341 24,936 
Mutual Benefit Life i 292,745 5,591 298,336 
National Life, U. s. A BORD esr eeeeese 8,985 
National Life, Vermont............... 27,268 7,000 34,268 
INGWEY OLE TALOeehoncrerecescee erences sss. DAL DOE hc vie, correla sta of 541,584 
Northwestern Mutual Life................ 202,190 21,859 223,549 
Pacific Mutual Lite oo.2 si iacare cece scncces 8,412 288 8,700 
Pon eMithiia lh tferni eee sates cerca ceerees 47,621 13,490 61,111 
Pheonix Mutual Life sostscosssecde se ceens 45,454 7.883 53,337 
Provident Life and Trust, Philadelphia.. 25,104 24,549 49,65: 
PE RUGOMTIAl ROL O chivas ce gael losielere cies esa i LBD DOZ Reticle ones 189,002 
Stato MUCUAL inl Orr heen oe cess hav iber ow hanctarcce tcalcecedeaimeasalicars mates 
ILTAVOICTS sos cecesesviere teres vr sesstensetres ¢ 58,576 21,402, 79,978 
PINIOW COntral WLS cys severe s cavee's ve sess 23,387 2,362) 25,749 
Union: Mutual Lites nice weus tee edeeee rere 83,690 4,906 38,596 
United Stated LILO. co.cc. octave ntge a con 63,380 600 63,980 
ViORTOOTESLATO steer wastes cave cs dtc v bie nie secite [a eaee siacib cel ale s’oa ein cece teal ne rea an 
Weashingtomliletirescneccouscstesss tects. 38,718 5,796) 44,509 

LOURIB s acesdsthe vies tay cpisa'eetersiny con ead SE SRO) $295,895, $3,893,927 
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PAYMENTS SINCE ORGANIZATION. 





The following table shows the total amount reported paid 
on death claims and endowments, from their organization 
to September 30, 1892, inclusive, by the life insurance com- 
panies whose monthly lists are printed in THE WEEKLY 
UNDERWRITER: 





q 

° 
Ss 

g Compicine Death Endow- Total 
$2 ; Claims. ments. Payments. 
Ag 

onl 

° 
1850) Alina: DLC. Soe csccwsss sess see's $33,791,875 $13,555,288 $47,847,158 
1864' Brooklyn Lifeecsiisys ceusniocsics 2,784,158 1,389,455 4,173,613 
1865|Conn. General Life.............. 1,727,826 502,753 2,220,579 
1846|Conn. Mutual Life............... 72,627 634 12,600,700 84,628,334 
1853|Covenant Mutual Life........... 994,167 88,346 1,082,613 
1867| Equitable Life, Des Moines..... 293,012 117,280 410,242 
IS59| Havitable: Life; AN GV crm acarsiess ete c sates alpo se nie! | patins wicoleciei «st ail atatealtima stats asters 
1860|Germania Life..............000.- 15,151,074 3,160,643 18,311,717 
1860| Home Life sa..s.seccsiaacek veil 6,671,460 1,589,382 8,260,842 
1862|*John Hancock Mutual Life.... 7,814,362 1,489,250 8,203,612 
1850} Manhattan Life............... «. 19,062,590 1,674,639 20,737,229 
1864| Maryland Life ..........sseeees. 1,396 753 7,032 1,483,785 
1851| Mas=achusetts Mutual Life..... 11,061,582 2,005,277 14,066,859 
1867|*Metropolitan Life.............. 26,605,689 527,629 27,133,318 
1867| Michizan Mutua) Life........... 2,145,472 738,427 2,883,899 
1843) Mutual lite, No Viewencess cece see 126,546,877 86,691,714 163,238,591 
1866) Mutual Lile, Ky.........cseceees 1,988,499 97,068 2,085,567 
1845|Mutual Benefit Life............. 60,183,701 4.905.634 65,089,835 
1868|National Life, U.S. A........... 8,658,610 320,927 3,979,537 
1850) National Life, Vermont......... 4,250,619 414,629 4,665,248 
165i New. York Lifer con ccc-ecscade’s 67,513,570 10,351,268 77,864,838 
1857|Northwestern Mutual Life...... 25,477,057 7,818,584 83,295,641 
186-| Pacific Mu:ual Life.............. 2,395,418 805,689 8,201,057 
1847/Penn Mutual Life............... 13,810,178 1,495,353 15,805,531 
1851|Phoenix Mutual Life............ 15,653,719 3,894,831 19,048,550 
1865) Provident Life and Trust, Pbil 6,729,414 2,419,810 9,149,224 
1876|\tPrudential Life............eece 10; 992:680) Foeeaawteaese ae 10,992.630 
1845|State Mutual Life.,.............. 4,188,323 853,020 5,041,343 
M865 Travelersiccceccscstevorsssaeeeas 5.552,290 1,582,681 7,134,971 
1867| Union Central Life............68 2,994,168 287,196 8,281,364 
1849| Union Mutual Life............6+ 11,879,899 4,290,464 15,670,363 
1850| United States Life............... 8,841,843 1,179,406 10,021,249 
4860| Vermont Lifes iui: scmeseccisic ests 233,283 28,290 271.573 
1860| Washington Life...........seeee 9,987,602 2,655,316 12,642,918 

Totalsiicusts<cssetatetes $669,487,280) $129,129,288) $798,616,518 





*Partially industrial insurance. +Principally industria! insurance. 


Special Notices, 


IMPORTANT. 


WANTED BY THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COM- 


PAN Y—General and Special Agents for the City and State of New York. 
fn thirty-two years the Home bas paid in DIVIDENDS alone FORTY-FIGHT 
PER CENT. Of its prezent assets and its interests have paid al) death claims 
gince its organization. It writes the most liberal policy with cash values 
after the fifth year and has the lurgest per cent. of ASSETS to LIABILITIES. 
Address stating experience, if any. 
W. J. MADDEN, General Agent. 
40 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 


1825. THE 1892. 


Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 








Cash Capital Mio ascoscesd neste cceccieresestear esate conumeeeese neice $400,000 00 
Re-insurance aud Liahihitiess.casispmsmeeeec nes taraes cas caeeecduse acs 1,821,855 66 
HBurpls fi avic cscs oc oacscaceawse cp saslesucavescumcusececomcsescesnesens 1,404,134 71 
Total January 1, 18022... Ssdeicss cas ceecavecs toccteseesscrseeuvasteue $3,625,990 37 


R. DALE BENSON, Pres’t. 


W. GARDNER CROWELL, Secretary. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres’t. 


CHARLES W. MERRILL, Ass’t Sec'y. 


‘Phe American Fire Insurance Co., 


PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 1, 1892. 





TOTAW ASSETS is.icsccccseneocsncescaece ee poale ec eeloneavnen eat eee $3,093,541 
Cash Capital............ ei'e Bue too Taig cigs mlalal prs eto mee ome ae oh ea niad cements A 

Reserve for Re-insurance, Unadjusted Losses and Claims......... 2,286,389 
Sur Plus sce vcccsteassco'cw et sanicletc ced adams resaeeue ace te tamer ee etree 307,152 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 

Drr«cTorS :—Thomas H. Montgomery, John T. Lewis, Israel Morris. 
P. 8. Hutchinson, Alexander Biddie, Charles P. Perot, Joseph B. Gilling- 
‘ham, Samuel Welsh, Charles S. Whelen. 


CommERCIAL Union Assurance Oo. 
OF LONDON. 
OFFICE: 


Cor.Pine & William Sts. New York. 
Mechanics and Traders Ins. Co., 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
ORGANIZED IN 1869. 








Cash ‘Capitals sc visccs ene sive.ccc-siccis on 6iceinis et 6 0s ru sise tune atts tei ennannel 5,000 
A SHOES! ie Sic swan 05.4 ssisigip ain e's ovine eine niicdie bis ee ogiaiese Oieiereles eed a eteaatee tata 786,216: 
Net ‘Surpluss.'c is ccc os c'cias ole win'y.¢\c:0secieinle b sretelea iene sieveiale </Sa itn 182,326 


LLOYD R, COLEMAN, President. GEORGE FROST, Secretary. 
HOWE, POST & CO., Managers. 
185 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORK CITY. 


UEEN 


Ins.Co. of America. 


New YORK. 








Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 

INCORPORATED IN 1847. 

ASSETS, - - - é = = = = ws tt me) STB SST B88 OR 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Surplus returned annually in reduction of Premiums or to increase in- 

surance. Policies non-forfeitable by the rules of the Company. Endow- 


ment Policies issued at Life rates. 
H. 8S. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 


EDWARD M. NEEDLES, President. 
J. J. BARKER, Actuary. HENRY O. BROWN, Sec. « Treas, 





(;erman Insurance Company, 
OF FREEPORT, iLL. 


C. O. COLLMANN, President. WM. TREMBOR, Secretary. 
December 3ist, 1891. 





Cash Capital oc. si secon nesdevetecad cakes sue eoes are en aetee cececeeee $200,000 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses..........cccceccccccccreeces cocececccee _ 102,234 45 
Reserve for Re-insuranece and other Liabilities....... cecsceveee 4,765,425 09 
Neét Surplus;.2¢ 50 eee ee Si eestiee Oe ea os és vices ewe ee, Oka 

Total Assetsi.t hues codecs dusemuaeees ccccnecvcneesboemeerest scl ae 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


The Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


All Policies issued by the Company are subject to the Massachusetts 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 


WM. R. PLUNKETT, President. 
JAS. M. BARKER, Vice-Pres. JAS. W. HULL, Sec’y and Treas. 
Agencies in ali the principal cities of the United States. 





— THE WANT SUPPLIED. — 
The Life Insurance Clearing Oo., 


8ST. PAUL, MINN. | 
Insures Under-Average Lives Haclusively. 
L, G. FOUSE, Consulting Actuary. 


A help to other companies. A benefit toagents. A boon to the rejected. 
Applications for over $2,500,000 of insurance received by the company 
during the first three months, without an agent in the field. 


The ‘* Progressive Policy’ of The Life Insurance Clearing Company 
gives to the insured all the advantages that the continuance of life enables 
any insurance company to guarantee. Ifthe natural or term expectancy 
is attained by the insured he will receive, on payment of the regular 
premium, as much insurance asin any other company. 

Estimates furnished on ordinary life, limited payment, endowment and 
stock rate policies at all ages from twenty to sixty. 

Life insurance agents and managers will find it to their advantage te 
communicate immediately with the undersigned. Send for circular. 


Address RUSSELL R. DORR, President, St. Paun, MINN. 


—— es ee ee eS ee 
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1851. 1892. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. E. D. CAPRON, Asst. Secretary. 





THE NEW POLICY CONTRACT 


Offered by this company, is non-forfeiting. Paid-up and cash values are 
plainly endorsed upon all policies, under the provisions of the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiting law. Is incontestable after two years from the date 
of its issue. All restrictions upon residence, travel, occupation or em- 
ployment, except military and naval service in time of war, are removed 
after two years. 





Insurance Co. of North America, 


2322 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


FOUNDED 1792, 





Assets, January 1, 1892, - - - = = $9,278,220 00 


LIABILITIES—Reserved for re-insurance and 


PE EPRNGRMOMITAD Cee, crsicciss visa ctices seisceece sess $4,052,744 00 
MATTEO MS COCK agaiescecicaycnnes Ms sindinge le doses dea 8,000,000 00 
Surplus over all liabilities................0.65. 2,225,476 00 $9,278,220 00 


Agents in all the principal towns and cities. 





CHARLES PLATT, - - = % President. 
WILLIAM A. PLATT, Vice-Pres’t. EUGENE L. ELLISON, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
GREVILLE E. FRYER, Sec.and Treas. JOHN H. ATWOOD, Ass’t Sec’y. 


Office in New York: Fire and Marine, 16 and 18 Exchange Place. 


- - - - - - 





Connecticut Fire Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





INCORPORATED 1850. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





EIGHTY-SECOND FINANCIAL STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1892. 


PERM NDRU AES aes ara fates ct aleve siren 6 eate‘aisio.Selvio Five eae as els loralbvoleip aid Macelal ove $1,000,000 00 
EBLE TRILIIS Soaccie's «ws ».s(p duos Sorsiets.s'sielelave eee vos een ee wey es 167,982 85 
aE EP ESEST OPIELOR OL O 5) sera tars os cfeeinis bee slespete sing ear eee ae vale bane 918,656 24 
SOAR IETIEDT TEE I Giey.1 5 iets /e cis aicio Ca oss cv sie ersicle oie Ge vetle owen oat ncve 550,589 “13 


a $2,632,228 25 


J. D. BROWNE, - - - President. 
L. W. CLARKE, Ass’t Secretary. CHARLES R. BURT, Secretary. 





“The Leading Industrial Insurance Company of America.” 





CANVASSERS WANTED 


In all the principal cities of New England, Middle and 
Western States by the 
a 
Co. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance 
OF NEW YORE. 


For its Plan of Industrial Insurance. 


This plan embraces all the members of a family, male and female, be- 
tween agesiand70. Premiums from 5 to 60 cents per week. Claims paid 
immediately at death. Dues collected weekly from the homes of members. 
Benefits range from $14 to $1,000 and upwards. 

All needed explanations will be furnished upon application to the com- 
ng fe superintendents in any of the principal cities, or to the Home Office 

e 


w York. 
JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President. HALEY FISKE, Vice-President. 
GEORGE H. GASTON, Secretary. 


8TE\VART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. 


IT LEADS THEM ALL. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 

















ASSETS OVER - $159,000,000. 


> + 





The Consol Policy recently announced by 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York combines more advantages 
with fewer restrictions than any Investment 


Insurance contract ever offered. It consoli- 


dates 
INSURANCE . : : 
ENDDYWMENT. : 
INVESTMENT. . 
ANNUAL INCOME . 
No other Company offers this Policy. 


Apply only to Company’s nearest Agent for 
details. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
paid to its policy-holders 
in 1891, nearly 


519,000,000. 





The Mutual has ever been in the minds 
of the discriminating public 


“The Greatest of all the 
Companies.” 
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The Connecticut Mutual——\ 
Life Insurance Co. 

















Assets, $59,738,479.95. Surplus, $6,059,155 81. 








f IN 1891 
Increased its Assets, 


Increased its Surplus, 
| Increased its Dividends to Policy-Holders, 


And invites attention to its economy of management, and the con- 
sequent low cost of insurance. 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. EDWARD M, BUNCE, Secretary. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President. DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 





1845. PROTECTION AND PROFTT. 1892 


1lst—The Certainty of Protecnon toa Man’s Family in cage of his Early Death ; ant 
TWO THINGS MOST DESIRABLE IN LIF® INSURANCE ARE: 44 Tha Cértainty of Proticia tisasert i ba tare © Ol Gln Aes y 


THESE ARE COMBINED IN THE ** NON-FORFEITING FREE TONTINE POLICIES” OF THE 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Lite Insurance Agents and others are invited to apply for detailed explanations of these plane, 
COMPANY PURELY MUTUAL 


Cash Assets, over - . - - - : - es - $125,000,000 
Surplus, New York Standard, over. - - . . . - - . . - eee 15,000,000 
Annual Income, over . - . : . : - . : - - - 31,800,000 








‘Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 





Hartford Fire Insurance Company OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
tal REOek oe. Hecke da Hoe ee ree ese eee Ree eco ORGANIZED IN 1851. 
Ascota, Jan ind. et ec Re ie A “ofannar | Asscte, Janwary 1 1808 s.ssssssssssssssssvtessertieseeeeeeenesen $10,000,570 42 
= O60 RESCrVG hess iascvaa seca cantante ne eens enane sien eeaes urplus at Four per CONG... 00. sessseceseseeneeceeceereeeeasenees 
Foitgy-bolders eerie OMAR SS Hr PENS RRL J Seats npatmn Mei gts Mac See's Surplus at Four and cao ne POP CON cere vce s sir ecen cece eeeree 1,116,904 56 
Plus Over: A255 wy. e veah nctemetiometeibndee veer eeeeee coe eee eae 8,802,840 Total Paid Policy- -holders in Forty Years over 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Chicago, Minois. 
G. F, BISSELL, Manager, P. P, HEYWOOD, Assistant Manager. | $31,000,000 00 —— 
= PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. ACTIVE AND INTELLIGENT MEN WANTED AS AGENTS 
BELDEN & OOFRAN, Managers. - - ~- San Francisco. with whom liberal contracts willbe made. Desirable territory now open. 


The new plans of the Company are brief, clear and liberal. Life and 





GENERAL AGENTS AND ADJUSTERS. | Endowment Polices have endorsed upon them definite cash, loan 
Eastern and Middle State, - - JAS. 0.LEIGHTON. Leroi Mogae) Ball pe So -e of lapse, insurance is extended without action 
Southern States, - THOMAS EGGLESTON. | eae new Ten-Twenty Term Plan furnishes PEecton at a low price, 
AGznctzs in all prominent localities throughout the United States aud pS rte re ee Bah te Rak Warm Se Toa kk 
pee L. CHASE, President. P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. J. B. BUNCE, Expeident. Swi Non cose Vice-President, 


THOMAS TURNBULL, Assistant Secretary, ' New York Office, 190 Brondway. - HANFORD LINDSLEY, General Agent. 


The Weekly 


Cnderwriter: 


AN INSURANCE NEWSPAPER. 


VoL. XLVII. 
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Ir is well known that Mr. Chase, president of the Hart- 
ford Fire insurance company, has taken a great interest in 
the meeting of underwriters which has been called at Dallas, 
Texas, for November 15, We print in this issue a letter 
addressed by him to companies urging attendance. In this 
letter he lays down the lines upon which the meeting should 
proceed in its discussion of the grave problems that need 
the attention of the underwriters who are operating in that 
state. It is well, too, that the meeting should be held in 
Texas, that the people and the press of that state should 
have the fullest understanding of all that is done and a 
realizing sense of the necessity for doing it. The companies 
have an able coadjutor in the commissioner of insurance, 
who, in his recently published report, has put their case 
very clearly. Risks will have to be improved or rates will 
have to go up in Texas. The cry of exorbitant and onerous 
rates, he says; is not well founded; they are not high 
enough to pay losses and expenses. The losses in Texas for 
twelve years have been over sixty-four per cent. of the 
premiums, and that upon a growing business. Texas is an 
expensive state in which to do business, sparsely settled and 
ill supplied with facilities for fighting fire. After providing 
for the millions at risk upon which premiums have been 
already paid, there is not nearly enough in the remainder of 
the premiums charged to pay the expenses of the business. 
Every underwriter knows the difficulties to be met with in 
increasing rates, and it is therefore his duty to try if he can- 
not do something to reduce the risk. 


ONE cannot too highly commend the admirable article 
with which the Insurance Age begins its October number. 
It thinks that it is high time to call a halt upon the three 
big New York life companies in the strain for new business. 
It says that it is useless to disguise the fact that this struggle 
has drawn them beyond bounds of reason and that divi- 
dends have suffered in consequence, Certainly there is no 
use trying to disguise what all have confessed, and we have 
had the public testimony of the managers of each of these 
companies to the errors they have committed in this direc- 
tion. Mr. Beers wanted some one to hold him, but he has 
been placed where his ambition can do no further mischief. 
Mr. McCurdy put himself on record last year, and so did 
Mr. Hyde, against the course both had been pursuing for 
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years. Until we heard Mr. Alexander's speech at the Life 
Association banquet we had supposed—and we had good 
reason for the supposition—that the Equitable was out of 
the race for mere volume of business. Perhaps one ought 
not to take too literally an after dinner spcech, but his story 
certainly left in the minds of many who heard him a dis- 
agreeable belief that the race was on again owing to the 
ambition of the new president of the New York Life. We 
confess that we cannot see why the Equitable and the 
Mutual Life should continue in a course fraught, as they 
admit, with danger, and as every one knows destructive of 
dividends, simply because a stripling, who has been made a 
fractional vice-president of the New York Life insurance 
company wants to show off, and his chief does not or cannot 
restrain him. 


SomE one whose name is signed to his communication, 
but whose name, perhaps, does not disclose his identity, 
writes to say that he thinks we ought to have taken out 
the taxes on the real estate of the New York Life insurance 
company before figuring the income, and wants to know 
if we cannot find out all the facts. We do not know how 
much of the taxes paid by the company were real estate 
taxes, and we know of no way of finding out except by 
asking the president. We presume he has nothing to con- 
ceal, and that if the writer of the note to us should ask for 
the information he would get it. Our purpose was served 
in calling attention to the building operations of the com- 
panies that have been deliberately putting millions into stone 
and mortar. One of the reasons given for these invest- 
ments has been that companies found it very difficult to 
invest such large sums as now comprise their assets. That 
does not seem to us a good reason for unprofitable or specu- 
lative ventures, especially when companies are constantly 
rushing for new business. If they cannot invest their 
money, profitably, in such large quantities, why strive for 
more? The New York Life seems to have been as fortunate 
as others in its stocks and bonds and mortgage loans, but its 
real estate has dragged it down until its earnings show a 
lower percentage than those of other companies. It earned 
very little surplus for dividends in 1891, and probably will not 
this year, and for many years to come cannot hope to put 
its dividends upon a basis satisfactory to policy-holders. 
It seems to us financial folly to go on increasing the asset 
which has proved the least valuable—real estate in office 
buildings. 


Ir is many years now, since the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters declined to give out for publication the lists of 
companies with amounts insured in fires, for the very good 
reason that such lists might not be accurate, and in many 
cases were very misicading, owing to the re-insurances. For 
the same reasons THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER ceased to 
print such lists. We reproduce, however, from a contem- 
porary an estimate made by some companies of their losses 
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in the Milwaukee fire of Friday night, October 29, which 
may be taken as approximately correct. The worthlessness 
of the general press reports is shown by the aggregates 
which were paraded in the New York papers the next morn- 
ing at twenty-five millions, and have already shrunk to less 
than three millions. In extent of ground burned over the 
fire was a large one, but after leaving the block on the east 
side of East Water street, its course was through what has 
always been the worst part of the city as regards insurable 
values, and one which probably carried less insurance to 
value than any other quarter. The loss will doubtless fall 
very heavily upon the poor people who resided there, but 
south of Huron street and east of Broadway, the third ward 
of Milwaukee, was anything but an inviting spot. The city 
will do well, now that the ground is cleared, to connect it 
with Juneau Park, as an extension to that beautiful lakeside 
pleasure ground, Sweeping around the Northwestern depot 
to Michigan street, west past the new post office site and 
down Milwaukee to the river, ought not to take out much 
valuable property and would remove what has always been 
an eyesore and a menace to the city. The wind was ina 
very fortunate direction for this fire, and Milwaukee can 
congratulate itself that the result is no worse. It ought also 
to take warning and prevent the building up of the burned 
section with buildings of the character of those destroyed. 


In the October number of the Insurance Age are some 
very interesting figures tending to show the cost of the 
paternal care which the various states exercise towards in- 
surance. The statistics are admittedly incomplete, but they 
show that nearly ten millions of dollars have been paid, 
largely for the fostering care of the state, although in some 
cases the taxes are included. A better compilation would 
be of the entire amount of taxes, licenses and fees paid by in- 
surance companies. That would exhibit the whole extent of 
the tax levied upon the premiums of insurance companies, 
which premiums are themselves a tax upon the community, 
a sinking fund provided to meet losses. For example, the 
Insurance Age does not give the enormous taxes levied by 
the states of Massachusetts and Connecticut upon life insur- 
ance, these amounts not going through the hands of the in- 
surance commissioners, but being paid directly to the state 
treasurers. Nor does the statement cover the taxes col- 
lected through the usual channels of the state and local tax 
collectors. It includes merely the amounts collected by the 
insurance commissioners and used, primarily, for the ex- 
penses of their departments, the balances being turned over 
to the state treasury. Nor does it, we believe, include the 
amounts sometimes collected for examinations, the pocket 
change which commissioners collect direct from companies. 
All these exactions are a charge upon the premiums paid 
for insurance, and have to be met before all other claims. 
They enter into the rates for fire insurance and they deplete 
the dividends in life insurance. They are certainly expen- 
sive whether they are or are not necessary. 





Our London contemporary, the Post Magazine, in its 
issue of October 22, prints an editorial article, and also a 
contribution, which we transfer to our columns, on the 
subject of American fire underwriting. Both the editor and 
his contributor think that the results in this country have 
been very satisfactory and are going to be still more so in 
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the future. Speaking of the figures published in our Foreign 

supplement, the Post Magazine assumes them to have been 
made for campaign purposes, and hints that the figures of 
several companies were omitted because they would show 
more favorably than others. The companies that were 
omitted were not doing a general business in the United 
States, and their figures were not accessible. We do not 
doubt that companies doing business on the Pacific coast 
alone may have had “ profitable results,” as all companies 
have had upon that coast, but their figures would not 
materially affect the aggregates, and would certainly not 
offset those of companies retired. We do not make figures 
for campaign purposes, but we do have a fancy for ascer- 
taining facts. The unearned premium fund in the States is 
no doubt too large if the premium is sufficient for its pur- 
pose. Whether it is sufficient or not would very soon be 
ascertained if the risks were all written at annual premiums, 

but when we collect premiums five years in advance, it 
requires time to tell the story. We believe, and a great 
many others who are in a better position to know, believe, 

that term business has been written at too low a rate for 
some years, and that it is very doubtful if there is any 
margain of profit in the unearned premium fund, Insur- 
ance journals should be among the last to discourage British 
enterprise here, The British companies are among our best 
customers and we are ready to welcome all of them that 
come to our shores, 








facts and Opinions. 





To the list of thirty-three collapsed assessment endowment 
orders hanging in the office of the Massachusetts insurance 
department, to which allusion was made in our issue of last 
week, three more have since been added—the Order of Aigis, 
the American Protective League and the American Co-opera- 
tive Union. The Order of gis was a seven-year concern, 
organized three years and eight months ago; it had June 
30 last, about 9,000 certificates in force with liabilities of over 
$8,400,000, and a benefit fund of $181,000. Alfred Hemmen- 
way is appointed receiver. H. W. Putman, a lawyer, was 
appointed receiver of the American Protective League on 
Wednesday. Its assets aggregate about $130,000, and its 
lt was a five-year scheme, three years 
and four months old at its collapse. On Wednesday also the 
Ainerican Co-operative Union was given over to A. D. Bosson 
as receiver. It was a five-year order, in its twenty-fifth 
month, and has $16,000 left for division. Seven endowment 
schemes have gone under since Commissioner Merrill’s July 
report on these concerns. Twenty-one are left, all more or 
less near the brink of dissolution, from the original lot of 
fifty-one. 


THE Spectator has an astonishing map of the burned dis- 
trict in Milwaukee. It has blackened the two blocks bounded 
by Michigan and Huron and Jackson and Van Buren streets, 
and the five blocks bounded by Huron, Van Buren, Detroit 
and East Water, which were untouched by the fire, has de- 
stroyed the corresponding blocks south of Detroit street, one 
of which was untouched and the other four of which were 
about one-third burned, has left untouched the block where 
the fire started, has burned everything on the river front 
south of Erie street nearly to the straight cut, and crossing © 
the river has burned four or five blocks in the fifth ward. It 
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has compensated for this by leaving untouched, as we have 
said, the block where the fire started in which were the stores 
of the Standard Oil Co., F. Dohmen Co., and Goll & Frank, 
the blocks in which were the Western Tobacco Works; Roun- 
dy Peckham & Co., Inbusch Bros. and the National Distillery 
Co., aud also the adjoining block in which was the McLinden 
House... We submit that a map is only useful to enable per- 
sons familiar with the locality to locate the fire, and this map 
does not fulfill that function. It is fair to say, however, that 
it is a very well executed map. 


THE executive committee of the South Eastern Tariff 
Association has promulgated the following orders adopted by 
the association at the Meridian meeting to meet the exigences 
in Mississippi caused by the valued policy clause of the new 
insurance code of that state : 


First—In Vicksburgh, Na‘chez, Meridian, Jackson, Greenville, Colum- 
pus, Abderdeen, Canton, Yazoo City, and other cities and towns of equal 
size, a competent builder be employed to value each building to be in- 
sured, taking into consideration its condition and depreciation, and report 
in writing to the secretary of the local board and the South Eastern Tariff 
(Association. That a charge of ten cents per $100 of insurance be added to 
rate in every case to cover cost of such valuation, no fee to be less than 
one dollar and none exceeding ten dollars. Further, it shal! be the duty of 
said builder to examine all flues, chimneys and stove pipes and include in 
his report a statement whether same are safe, and, if not, point out exist- 
ing defects. 

Second—In other places valuation shall be made by a builder to be 
selected by executive committee, who shal! report in writing to the secre- 
tary of the local board at each place, and file a copy with the secretary of 
the association ; compensation to be arranged for by collecting not exceed- 
ing twenty-five cents per $100 of insurance on each policy written. 

Third—The amount of insurance shall be limited to seventy-five per 
cent. of the value as fixed by said builder, and the amount permitted 
stated in the policy, in the following language; ‘Total insurance permit- 
ted not exceeding $........... ....+, Including this policy.”’ 


It is also directed that there shall be an application made 
on all building risks ; such application to be so prepared as 
to give an accurate description of the property to be insured 
with its age and condition. Policies issued on such applica- 
tion are to follow strictly the description in the application, 
and to be so written as to only cover the building described 
by the applicant, and also assured’s warranty as to value. 
The three-fourths value clause will be required in all policies 
covering personal property, except such as are subject to the 
full co-insurance or average clauses, and the iron safe clause 
will be required in all policies covering mercantile stocks. 





Av the regular meeting of the New England Insurance 
Exchange last Saturday, the special committee appointed to 
consider the matter of the commemoration of the tenth 
anniversary of the Exchange reported, recommending that 
the anniversary be properly commemorated, and a special 
committee be appointed to which should be left the form 
and details of the anniversary and on motion this matter 
was referrred to the same committee, composed of Messrs. 
Crosby, Turner, Carpenter, Gray, Parsons, Baker and Fur- 
ness. Chairman Brush, of the gasoline committee asked for 
one week furtber time to make a report on the matter of 
charges for gasoline stoves. The report of the committee on 
revised constitution, by-laws and rules was made an order for 
next Saturday. The matter of policies on Amherst College 
buildings and contents, claimed to be written in violation of 
Exchange rules, was referred to the Amherst committee. A 
request was received from the New York State Underwriters 
Association asking for a committee of conference in the 
matter of the eighty per cent. co-insurance clause with that 
association, the Middle Department and the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters. ‘The matter was referred to the present 


special committee, appointed to confer with the New Hamp- 


shire, Boston and Providence boards on the same subject, 
composed of Messrs. Emerson, Furness and North. 





THE secretary of the Connecticut State Board of Health, 
Mr. Lindsley, has a good word for the Asiatic cholera, which 
he regards as one of the greatest of modern sanitary reform- 
ers. He says in his last report : 


The most notable movement in matters concerning public hygiene 
which has happened for many years is the simultaneous effort during the 
last month or two, in every town and city and village, to be clean. With 
a general approval, which has never been so nearly unanimous, sanitary 
inspections have been systematically undertaken from house to house. 
Streets have been cleaned, vaults and cess-pools have been emptied, the 
back-yard garbage heaps have been removed, the purity of water supplies 
investigated, and better drainage provided. This very meritorious attempt 
at reform has not been local in any sense. Not only in Connecticut and 
through the United States have efforts to this end been made more or less 
active and energetic, but in every city in Europe there has been a sudden 
and general conversion to the faith of the sanitarian, and a hasty and prac- 
tical adoption of his creed that in cleanliness there is safety. The great . 
apostle of hygiene in this reformation is cholera—cholera is a practical 
preacher, and demonstrates its doctrines by its works. Wherever it finds 
a people disregarding the lessons it has taught before it wastes no time 
with argument—it simply kills them. Cholera is the author of modern 
sanitation, and notwithstanding the destructive energy with which it acts 
it has been a benefactor of the human race, having saved more lives by 
the reform it has produced than it has destroyed. 





THE Ledger, published at Tacoma, Wash., announges as 
follows the arrival in that city two weeks ago of Mr. Edward 
N. Gibbs, one of the trustees of the New York Life insurance 
company, with intentions of making investments for the ecom- 
pany in Tacoma. 


Edward N. Gibbs, treasurer of the New York Life insurance con- 
pany. is a guest at the Tacona. Mr. Gibbs is one of the leading finan- 
ciers of the east, and, bezause of his high standing as an authority on finan- 
ces, has lately been elected treasurer to the aforesaid company. He has 
been looking after the financial securities of the company for several 
years, and the office of treasurer was added to the list of positions for his 
especial supervision. He is visiting this state to look into its finance and 
development. and since hig company ha; invested in city and county bonds 
over $1,500,000, his interest 1m the state’s advancement is of a substantial 
character. He will meet several of our bankers and business men with a 
view of making investmenisin the city. “If Tacoma had bonds to float,” he 
said, ‘our company would take every bond offered. “I am much im- 
pressed with your beautiful homes, which shows the individual expression 
of a high order of taste, and Tacoma can well be calle the city of homes.”” 
Mr. Gibbs will remain in Tacoma for several days and then proceed to 
Portland and San Francisco. 





SEVERAL American daily papers are now offering accident 
insurance policies with each of their daily issues. There are 
a much larger number of papers doing the same in England, 
where the scheme originated. But Casseli’s Journal gets 
ahead of all of them in liberality—$5,000 for a victim. The 
London Insurance Observer describes it : 


The Journal announces that, providing a traveller on a train or a 
steamer has on him acopy of it, or has one inhis luggage, the proprietors 
will, in the event of his death by aceident, pay his legal representative 
£1,000. Under similar conditions, £250 will be paid to any person who 
loses two limbs. If the coupon be signed before the traveller leaves home, 
the paper, if left behind, will, it is stated, be just as effectual an insurance 
policy as if it were with the traveller. The:insurance is not restricted to 
one claim a week, It will be seen that the plan differs somewhat from 
those already in force, and the difference certuinly appears to be on the 
side of liberality to the readers of the paper. Messrs. Cassell, donot, how- 
ever, intend to carry the risks themselves. They will pay a certain premi- 
um to the Provident Clerks’ and Genera] Accident insurance com»vany, 
who, of course, will be reponsible for the payment of the claims. 


THE committee of the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters 
appointed to observe the workings of co-insurance in other 
cities, returned to Boston from the west early this week, and 
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will report to the co-insurance committee of the board to-day. 
The latter committee is expected to submit a report to the 
board Tuesday, which is the day of annual meeting. Three 
members of the executive committee will be chosen, and indi- 
cations point to the re-election of President Whittemore. It 
is reported that the traveling committee, composed of A. M. 
Bullard and J. W. Porter, say that they found that co-in- 
surance was taking well in all the cities visited with insurers 
and insured alike, and, therefore, a favorable report may be 
looked for. Should the board adopt the eighty per cent. rule 
in consequence, it is likely that the measure will be applied 
to New England generally, as the Exchange has been delaying 
action in the matter for the purpose of profiting by the inves- 
tigations of the board. 





THE lillinois and Michigan insurance departments have 
revoked the licenses of the Ohio Farmers of Le Roy to do 
business in theirrespective states on account of the result of 
the recent examination of the company by the Ohio depart- 
ment, which showed an impairment of capital. The impair- 
ment under the Michigan law is about sixty-five per cent. 
Superintendent Kinder notified the company to discontinue 
business in Ohio on the stock plan. It is announced that the 
company will probably re-insure its business by states. The 
Rockford insurance company of Illinois has already taken 
the Michigan business. The Ohio Farmers had a loss of 
about $57,000 in the Milwaukee fire. Secretary Wells wired 
General Agent Condit of Chicago on Monday that the com- 
pany would promptly honor all sight drafts for Milwaukee 
dues. There continues to be a great deal of talk about the 
condition and intentions of the company and no doubt some- 
thing definite will be reached before the close of next week. 





THE Rent Guaranty Company of New York is an organi- 
zation recently incorporated with a capital of $250,000, to 
guarantee the payment of rents to landlords or owners of 
buildings ; with its principal office in New York and sub- 
offices in other large cities. The incorporators believe that 
they have found an unoccupied field worth cultivating. The 
officers are L. M. Lawson, president, and Edward H. Nicoll, 
vice-president and treasurer, with a board of trustees com- 
posed of prominent business men. The temporary office is at 
No. 102 Broadway. 





THE suit of the Thames and Mersey insurance company of 
Liverpool against the Continental of New York, growing out 
of the so-called Dimick frauds at Buffalo, which has been so 
long pending before Stephen P. Nash, referee of the United 
States court, was decided by him this week, wholly in favor 
of the Continental. That company has always claimed that 
the case was one which the average jury could not under- 
stand, being one of books of accounts and thousands of 
vouchers. 





THE transfer of the Phenix building in Chicago, at a con- 
sideration of $1,560,000, to the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, was made a part of the Cook county records on 
October 28. ‘ This sale by the Phenix insurance company,”’ 
says the Chicago Tribune, ‘‘is the largest sale of improved 
down-town property made in the history of Chicago real 
estate. The lot has a ground space of 216} x 50! feet,”’ 





THE constitutionality of the law passed by the last Ten- 
nessee legislature, requiring all insurance companies doing 
business in the state to file copies of their charters with the 
secretary of state and abstracts thereof in each county in 


which they do business, exacting fees in each case, is to be 
tested by a case made up between the Phenix of Brooklyn 
and the Tennessee insurance department. 


; 


AN army of adjusters assembled at the Plankinton House,. 
Milwaukee, on Tuesday morning, and the labor of adjusting: 
the losses by the great fire began. The meeting was or- 
ganized by choosing Major Bliven of Chicago chairman, and 
EK. V. Munn of Beloit secretary, and committees were ap- 
pointed on the various risks. There is but little salvage in 
the opinion of the adjusters. 


ON last Saturday a temporary injunction was issued by a 
Boston court, stopping the business of the biggest remaining 
endowment assessment concern, the Peoples Five Year Benefit 
Order of Boston, pending action on a petition filed by cer- 
tain members asking for the appointment of a receiver. In- 
solvency and fraudulent conduct of the officers of the order 
are alleged. 





THE new business written by the Northwestern Mutual 
Life during the nine months ending October 1, was $47,170,- 


457 being an increase over the nine months of 1891 of 290 


policies and $900,000 insurance. The total amount of insur- 
ance at risk October 1, was $303,475,069, an increase since 
January 1 of $27,827,316. 


THE Illinois state auditor last week issued a license to the 
Chicago insurance company to do a fire and marine insurance 
business. It is understood that it will confine itself at present 
to marine lines. The paid up capital is $109,000, and the offi- 
cers are Charles Counselman, president, and J. J. Rardon, 
secretary. 


THAT terrible mutual again! The Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer announces that if the Pacific Insurance Union does 
not reduce rates in Seattle and Tacoma, those cities will join 
in forming a *‘ large mutual fire insurance company and doing 
their own business in this respect.”’ 


THE disagreements in the Pacific Insurance Union appear 
to be coming toa head. San Francisco despatches say, that 
the Northwestern has pulled out and that the general agent 
of the Home of New York and Phenix of Hartford, has given 
thirty days’ notice of withdrawal. 


A CIRCULAR by the Milwaukee Mechanics insurance com- 
pany to its agents says, that while it is interested to the 


amount of $60,000 in the fire, it expects to close the year with- 


out a reduction of its surplus, as compared with that when 
its last annual report was made. 





THE directors of the London and Lancashire Fire insur- 
ance company have declared the usual semi-annual dividend 
payable on November 2, of three shillings per share, making 
for the year ten shillings per share or twenty per cent. upon 
the capital. 


THE bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, says the 
the Inter Ocean, are now considering the advisability of form- 
ing a mutual fire insurance company to insure the church 
and parsonage buildings of their denominations. 


y 


THE grand jury at St. John, N. B., has returned true bills 
against Rev. C. Welton, Rev. C. B. Welton, Dr. Randall and 
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G. Reid, for fraudulent practices as graveyard insurance 
conspirators. 





THE reflection on the skies caused by the Milwaukee con- 
flagration was distinctly visible in Chicago eighty-five miles 
distant ; the glare rising and falling as the fire varied in 
intensity. 





A SPECIAL to the Commercial Bulletin from New Orleans 
announces the withdrawal by the Home insurance company 
of that city, of its resignation from the local compact. 





THE business of the Home insurance company of Tiffin, O., 
has been been taken by the Central insurance company of 
Toledo, O. The companies are small mutuals. 





THE Mutual Life has bought from the estate of Hyacinth 
Saurez the property known as 26 Liberty street and 51 Cedar 
street, New York, for $175,000. 


THE Commercial Allianee Life of New York has extended 
its business into Kentucky. 











Personals. 





AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


Germania Fire of New York: Edward K&. Foster, Kentucky and Tennessee 
state agent, with headquarters at Nashville. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life; C. P. Wickham, Jr., general agent for northern 
Ohio, with headquarters at Norwalk. 


eres ce WY eshington : Henry W. Carlisle of Chicago, state agent for 
nois. 


Queen: C. E. Berger & Co., New Orleans, La., second agents. 


Scottish eration and National: C. E. Berger & Co., New Orleans, La., second 
agents. 





_Mr. C. D. Nash, treasurer of the Northwestern Mutual Life insurance com- 
pany from March 18, 1859, and one of the founders ot the present com- 
pany has resigned .the office on account of advancing years, and Mr. 
Charles Ray has been chosen to succeed him. Mr. Nash and President 
Palmer are the sole survivors of the five original founders of the 
company as it is now constituted. Mr. Nash will retain-his place on 
the board of trustees to which he was chosen in 1859. 


Mr. Alfred Fitler, senior director of the Franklin Fire of Philadelphia, 
haying entered upon the fifty-second year of his service as a director 
of the company, was the recipient of a testimonial dinner from his 
associates on October 25. President McAllister presided and ex-Mayor 
Fitler, a brother of the guest and ex-President Alfred G. Baker were 
among the speakers. Mr. Fitler in responding alluded to the fact that 
of the board of 1841, he is the sole survivor, 


Mr, John W. Robinson Kentucky state agent of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, committed suicide, October 25, at his office in Louisville, by shoot- 
ing himself in the head. Mr. Robinson was a well-known business man 
and bad been prominent in insurance matters many years. No serious 
reason for killing himself is known, though he has been in a despondent 
mood some time. 


Mr. J. F. Hastings of Boston, special agent for southern New England of the 
National Fire of Hartford, has been appointed general agent of the 
company with headquarters at the home office, and will assume his new 
position about the middle of the month. 


Hon. John D. Washburn of Worcester, Mass., who gave up the insurance 
business to serve the United States as minister to Switzerland, has 
Yona on account of ill health, and, it is presumed, may return to his 

rst love. 


Messrs. Voss, Conrad & Co., have purchased a controlling interest in the 
George Easton Agency of San Francisco, which represents the Spring- 
field Fire and Marine, Glens Falls, and otner eastern companies, 


Mr. A. B. Seeley of Boston is the probable general agent for New England, 
selected by the London Guaranty and Accident company, now preparing 
to enter Massachusetts, says our Boston correspondent. 


Mr. H. T. Alley has been transferred from the southern field of the Niagara 
Fire to the company’s New York office where he will have charge of the 
southeastern agency department.—Insurance Herald. 


Pacific Coast Manager Grant of the London Assurance Corporation denies 
the truth of the report that a change in the management of the Pacific 
coast department is contemplated. 


Messrs. Obrion & Russell of Boston have relinquisked the Massachusetts 
epperal agency of the American Credit Indemnity Company of St. Pau), 
inn. 





Dr. George L. Miller, the Omaha manager for the New York Life, resigned 
October 28, the resignation taking effect that day. 


Mr. John Purifoy is state audi'or of Alabama, having supervision of insur- 
ance, in succession to Cyrus D. Hogue, deceased. f 

Mr. Will H. Harding, life insurance agent at Louisville, Ky., died of dropsy 
October 23, aged fifty-nine years. 


Mrs. Alice M. Portwood, insurance agent at Lawrenceburg, Ky., died 
Ociober 23. 








{Insurance Legislation. 





Vermont. 





MONTPELIER, Vt., November 2—The following valued 
policy bill has been introduced in the senate by Mr. Burnell 
of Lamoille county. 


An Act to compel insurance companies to pay the amount 
of their insurance. 


It is hereby enacted by the general assembly of the state 
of Vermont : 


SrEcTION 1. Every fire insurance company doing business 
in this state, shall, in case of loss, pay to the insured the 
amount of the insurance as set forth in the policy covering 
such property. 

Skc. 2. All acts and parts of acts, inconsistent with this 
act, are hereby repealed. 

Sxc. 3. This act shall take effect on the first day of July, 
1893. 


A hearing on this bill will be given by the general commit- 
tee of the senate some day next week to be fixed later. The 
chairman of this committee is Senator Proctor, son of United 
States Senator Proctor. 

The special committee of the house having under con- 
sideration the standard fire policy will report at an early day. 
The belief is that the committee will report in favor of the 
New York standard form without the compulsory arbitration 
clause. 








{Hiscellany. 





— — 


The Insurance Losses at Milwauke>. 





The Chronicle prints a table exhibiting the losses in the 
Milwaukee fire of October 28, as estimated by the companies 
themselves, and reported by them to that paper. As this 
list approximates actualities, which the lists usually given by | 
the daily papers do not, because they make no allowance for 
re-insurances, it is worth reproduction, and the Chronicle is to 
be commended for its enterprise in securing the estimates 
direct from the companies : 


WISCONSIN COMPANIES—Concordia, $80,000; Milwaukee Mechanics, 
$60,000; Northwestern National, $35,000. 

COMPANIES OF OTHER STATES—Adtna, Conn., $15,000; Agricultural, 
$15,000; Albany, N. Y., $3,200; Allemannia, $20,000; Alliance, $10,000; Ameri- 
can, Mass., $3,200; American, N. J., $6,500, American, N. Y., $25,000; Ameri- 
can, Pa., $38,000; American Central, $10,000; Boylston, $7,000; Broadway, 
N. Y.. $7,500; Buffalo German, $8,000; Citizens, Pa., $12,000; Commerce, 
Albany, $7,500; Commonwealth, N. Y., $45,000; Connecticut, $25,000 ; Con- 
tinental. $21,000: Delaware, Pa., $17,500; Detroit Fire and Marine, Mich.. 
(amount involved,) $9,750; Dwelling House, Mass, $500; Equitable Fire and 
Marine. $10,000; Farmers, Pa., $8,550; Fire Association, Pa., $40,000; Fire 
Insurance Company of County of Philadelphia, $6,000; Fireman’s Fund, 
$10,200; Firemans, N, J., $25,000; Franklin, Pa., $7,500; German, Freeport, 
$14,000; German, Quincy, $1,000; Girard Fire and Marine, $16,000; Glens 
Falls, $7,000; Grand Rapids, $3,500; Granite State, $7,500; Greenwich, 
$2,750; Hartford. $47,500; Insurance Company State of Pa., $6,500; Tnsur- 
ance Company of North America, $40,000; Individual Underwriters, TN ay <a 
$50,000; Manufacturers and Buildings, N. Y., (amount invyolved,) $9,000; 
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Mechanics, Pa., (amount involved), $11,000: Mercantile Fire and Marine, 
$2,500; Merchants, N. J., $13,500; Merchants, R, I., $12,000; Michigan Fire 
and Marine, $5,700; National, Conn., $32,500; Newark, N. J., $9,750; New 
Hampshire, $15,000; New York Underwriters Agency, $33,000; New York 
Bowery, $6,000; Niagara, $14,000; Orient, $25,000; Pacific, N. Y., $9,000; 
Pennsylvania, $20,000; Peoples, N. H., $8,000; Phenix, N. Y., $68,500; 
Phoenix, Conn.. $42,500; Providence Washington, $15,000; Queen, $20,000; 
Reading, $9,000; Rochester German, $20,575; Rutgers, $10,000; Security, 
Conn., (amount involved,) $7,000; Springfield Fire and Marine, $35,000; 
Spring Garden, (amount involved,) $9,750; State Investment, $10,000; Syndi- 
cate, Minn., $4,500; Traders, Ill., $16,000; Union, Pa., $5,000; United Fire- 
mens, Pa., $18,000; United States, $5,00¢; Westchester, (amount involved,) 
$25,000; Williamsburgh City, $12,500. 

FOREIGN COMPANIES—Caledonian, $15.000; Commercial Union, $21,000; 
Guardian, $25,000; Hamburg Bremen, $27,000; Imperial, $13,000; Lion 
$20,000; Liverpool and London and Globe, $35,000; London Assurance, 
$30,000; London and Lancashire, $50,000; Lancashire, (amount involved) 
$35,000; Lancashire General American Department, (amount involved) 
$58,500; Manchester, $30,000; Northern, (amount involved) $12,000; North 
British and Mercantile, $38,000; Norwich Union, $34,000; Phoenix, $15,000; 
Prussian National, $8,500; Royal, $65,000; Scottish Union, and National, 
$18,000; Sun,-$35,000; Transatlantic, $7,500; Union, $2,500; Western, $25,000. 


The companies which are reported as losers, but which 
have not reported their estimates to the Chronicle, are: the 
British America, Capital of New Hampshire, Eagle, German 
of Peoria, German-American of New York, Germania Fire of 
New York, Hamilton, Home of New York, Manufacturers and 
Merchants of Pittsburgh, Oakland Home, Ohio Farmers, Re- 
lianee, Rockford, State of Des Moines, St. Paul Fire and 
Marine, Sun of San Francisco, and United Fire of Manchester. 
Including the reported losses of these companies, the Chronicle 
figures put the aggregates as follows: Wisconsin’ companies, 
$125,000; other state companies, $1,447,125; foreign companies, 
$535,000. Total, $2,207,125. 





The Fexas Conference of Fire Underwriters November 15— 
A Circular by President Chase. 





President Chase of the Hartford Fire insurance company 
has sent out the following circular regarding the meeting to 
be held at Dallas November 15: 


To the companies, general agents and managers doing fire 
énsurance business in the state of Texas. 
Gentiemen—The replies to our circular of August 16, re- 

garding the present condition of business in Texas were 

exceedingly satisfactory. All seemed to agree that a meeting 
of the underwriters in the near future was very desirable. 

The desire for a meeting seemed so general that we felt 

justified in making application to the Texas Insurance Club 

to issue a call for a general convention of officers, managers, 
general and special agents of fire insurance companies doing 
business in the state. We are advised by Mr. J. T. Murphy, 
president of the club, that such a convention is called to meet 
in Dallas on November 15 proximo. Some few expressed the 
wish that the meeting should be called, as a matter of 
convenience and for other reasons, outside of the state of 

Texas. To the great majority this seems inexpedient for the 

following reasons : 

First—If a meeting of managers and officers only was 
called at any point, it would be practically impossible to 
secure representatives from more than forty or fifty per cent. 
of the companies doing business in Texas. 

Second—If a full meeting of officers and managers could 
be secured, such a meeting would, to a great extent, fail 
to reach the field-men and secure, as is so desirable, their 
hearty co-operation. Inthe present disorganized condition of 
affairs in that state, the special agent have, we fear, to a 
great extent lost confidence in each other. That confidence 
may be restored, it seems necessary that they should be 
brought face to face in company with officers and managers 
of companies. It is confidently hoped and believed that a 
meeting at Dallas will secure the attendance of every field- 
man having jurisdiction in the state, together with a large 
representation of company officers and managers. Such a 

“meeting will find profitable work enough to do,. without in 
letter or spirit violating the laws of Texas or the injunctions 
now pending. The questions which should have our chief 


attention are of vital moment, not only to the underwriter, 
but to every citizen and property holder in the state. é 

Commissioner Hollingsworth, in his very able report just 
published, calls attention to the terrible fire loss in the state, 
and gives statistics which should receive the careful attention 
of every property owner. He shows that for a period of 
twenty-seven years the insurance companies have secured a 
profit of only three and one-fourth per cent. on the business 
transacted ; that for the year 1891 the insurance companies 
were losers to the amount of more than a million dollars. He 
further estimates that the loss on uninsured property was not 
less than one-third of the amount paid by the insurance 
companies. He very justly remarks that the cry of ex- 
orbitant and onerous rates would appear not to be well 
grounded and to be out of place; that while rates may be 
high, they are not high enough to pay losses and expenses. 

The first duty of the underwriters in convention as- 
sembled should be to consider most carefully the causes of 
the abnormal! loss ratio, in which endeavor they should have, 
and doubtless wil] have, the support of every honest citizen 
in the state. If it should appear that the underwriters in 
their anxiety for business are responsible for any portion, no 
matter how small, of this terrible loss waste, they should at 
once take measures to remove this cause. 

We will not burden this communication with suggestions 
as to all matters that should have our careful attention. 
Take the subject of electricity ; if our meeting should result 
only in making ourselves secure against this one cause of 
fires, it would justify ten times the trouble and expense 
involved. While we cannot and do not propose to agree 
upon rates, we can and should discuss fully and freely the best 
means of securing the fullest information regarding the 
physical hazards of all risks in the state, with best advices as 
to what, under the circumstances, are proper rates. The 
courts have decided that we may employ Mr. Jalonick or any 
other man or men to make surveys for us, and publish rates 
which shall be advisory only. We have found the information 
published by Mr. Jalonick exceedingly valuable, and only 
regret that he has not been able, through lack of assistance, 
more rapidly to furnish us with much needed information. 
We may also compare notes and express Ourselves freely as to 
experience on various classes of hazards, and discuss freely 
and openly what are suitable and proper rates. 

If it is found that there is any class or classes of property 
in Texas upon which we are charging rates higher than 
demanded by necessity, we should reduce them. If we find 
any Class or classes of property in Texas whose owners care so 
little for its preservation as to disregard those precautions 
dictated by ordinary prudence, we should individually refuse 
to name any rate until the owners of such property have 
shown a disposition to guard their own property from pre- 
ventable destruction. Some companies are refusing ab- 
solutely to insure cotton in open yards unprovided with 
barrels of water and buckets. It will be entirely within the 
law for the underwriters to agree that they would not insure 
cotton for owners so reckless as to refuse to provide so inex- 
pensive a protection. By so doing, we should be aiding the 
citizens of Texas to reduce the terrible waste to which the 
state is now subjected, and which its people can so ill afford. 

Fully believing as we do that such a meeting will prove of 
incalculable benefit, not only to the underwriters but to the 
property owners of the great state of Texas, we hope that 
special efforts will be made by all companies to have a strong 
representation present at that meeting. 

Very truly yours, 
GEO. L. CHASE, President. 
HARTFORD, Conn,. October 29. 





Mereantile Schedule in Connection With 


Stock and Building Rates 


The Universal 





The following are extracts from a~correspondence be- 
tween a prominent fire underwriter of Charleston, 8. C., and 
the chairman of the committee on the Universal Mercantile 
Schedule. The interesting question of the difference in rates 
that should be charged for stocks and buildings in which 
stocks are kept, is discussed. Mr. Hall T. McGee, one of the 
cominittee appointed by the Charleston Board of Fire Under- 
writers to consider the new schedule, writes as follows to 
Chairman Moore: 








‘committee, consisting of yourself, 
' Johnson. 
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On my return from New York in September, the com- 
mittee appointed by our board of underwriters took up the 
subject of the ‘‘ Universal Schedule,’’ and have held many 
meetings, and I now have the pleasure of enclosing youa 
copy of our report to be submitted to our board at their 
next meeting, and I will advise you of their action. I do not 
know that I can pay your committee a higher compliment 
than by mentioning that our committee became deeply 
interested in the study of the ‘*fifth proof,’’ and when after 
several meetings they thought they had mastered it, prepared 
a number of recommendations to your committee of changes 
and improvements. I advised delay and further study, and 
you see the result in our report unanimously adopted; each 
recommendation, on further study of the schedule, we dis- 
covered had evidently been thoroughly discussed by your 
committee and either dismissed as ¢mpracticable or moulded 
into the schedule as it now appears; and thus, one by one, 
our recommendations dwindled away, and we now most 
heartily accept the schedule as it is, with the one exception 
mentioned in our report. 

We do not pretend to deny the correctness of the princi- 
ple as laid down by your committee in explaining the reasons 
for making the stock rate as heavy as you do. We admit it, 
but on applying it here, we find the result is too great a 
difference, in our judgment, between the building and stock 
rate. We enclose you a rating slip of three risks, viz., one of 
the best, one medium and one objectionable, and the two 
former, while the rate on building is reduced from the present 
rate, it makes a very considerable increase in rate on stock, 
and even the worst risk shows a difference of thirty-six cents 
between building and stock, and the best risk only shows a 
difference of thirty-eight and one-half, 

Our committee will appreciate it if you will carefully go 
over our rating slips herewith enclosed, and see if they are 
correct, and in accordance with the plan of the schedule, and 
then see if the difference in rate between building and stock 
is not too great, ‘and that there is room for the deduction 
recommended on the charge for stock. Our buildings are old 
and of peculiar construction—none the best and mostly 
medium—hence the difference between building and stock is 
very great. I give you below the present rate on the three 
risks sent vou. I will appreciate it if you will write us fully 
on this subject, as I am surprised that the reasons given and 
the explanation of the stock and building rate, do not work 
out on application in Charleston at least. 

Yours very truly, HALL T. McGEE. 


The following is the report of the committee on the sched- 
ule to the Charleston board: 


The committee appointed by the Charleston Board of Fire Underwriters 
have carefully examined the fifth proof of the proposed ‘‘ Universal Mer- 
cantile Schedule,”’ and have applied it to our city and toa number of our 
brick mercantile risks. _ ; ; 

The principle of placing each city on its proper basis and rating each 
mercantile risk therein on its merits is one which will appeal as effectively 
to the property owner as to the underwriter, and will, we think, be eventu- 
ally oct gga gt Mad both, : 

Instead of the schedule being impracticable, as we had previously 
thought, we now find that it is practicable, and that after applying it a few 
times it can be easily applied to any of our mercantile risks. The great 
eare and ability of the committee who have prepared this schedule be- 
comes more and more apparent tO us as we study it. 

We submit herewith applications as made by us to three of our risks 
viz.; one of the best construction, one of medium construction, and one of 
objectionable construction. We have applied it to a number of other 
risks, and in each instance can only suggest some changes in the additional 
charges made for stock occupancy. We think these are high in all cases, 
and that a reduction of from twenty-five to thirty-three and one-third per 
cent. of the present figures could very properly be made. We, therefore, 
respectfully submit for the consideration of the committee a revision by 


_way of reduction in all of the charges for stock occupancy, 


We are so much impressed with this system and its schedule that we 
favor and urge it for universal adoption. Bespectfully submitted. 
F. TUPPER, HALL T. MCGEE, O. E. JOHNSON, JR., Committee. 


The following are extracts from Mr. Moore’s reply to Mr. 
McGee. 


DEAR SrR—I am much gratified to have you valued favor 
of the 20th inst., enclosing copy of report prepared by your 
Mr.-Tupper and Mr, 
I am acquainted with‘Mr. Johnson and know that 
he is a very capable man, of good judgment, and I have 
always heard that Mr, Tupper was. I therefore feel that 
your co-operation will be very helpful to the schedule com- 
mittee, and I essay the task of arguing the point which you 


‘make, that stock rates are too high, with the greater hope 


and assurance of success in convincing you that the schedule 
does not make a greater difference between building rates 


and stock rates than it should, except by possibly a slight per- 
centage, which, however, I am not yet prepared to concede. 

If you will go over your losses for years in Charleston on 
buildings and stocks you will find that your losses on stocks 
have been, at least. double the losses on buildings, on a value 
basis, or on a basis where the percentage of insurance to 
value has been equal. The trouble is in most calculations of 
this kind that the fact is overlooked that buildings are short 
insured, whereas stocks are nearly always insured for at least 
seventy-five per cent. of value. On this percentage of in- 
surance to value (viz.. seventy-five per cent.) the loss on 
stocks would be not far from double the loss on buildings of 
substantial construction. Of course, this percentage would 
not hold true with regard to buildings of ordinary construc- 
tion, large area, ete. The trouble with ratings generally, and 
with those heretofore prevailing in Charleston, has been too 
slight a difference is made between building and stock. For 
example, in the three risks to which you have applied the 
schedule the difference is only ten cents, and this difference is 
the same in all three buildings, although all three differ in 
character. This condition of things has educated all under- 
writers to regard with apprehension any such difference as 
the universal schedule makes. But in the three risks of 
which you send slips the difference would seem to be just 
about right, and in this opinion three underwriters of experi- 
ence to whom I have submitted the question agree with me. 

Permit me to suggest right here that you speak of a 
difference in cents, and not of a difference in percentage. 
The latter is the proper basis on which to compare the differ- 
ence between the three risks. In the case of the Kerrison 
risk, in Hazel street, building fifty-two and a half, stock 
ninety-one, the difference is an advance of seventy-four per 
cent. on the building rate for the stock rate. In the ease of 
the Ufferhardt risk, the rate is sixty-five cents on building 
and $1.04 on stock, or fifty-one per cent. difference; and in 
the Cohen & Triest risk the rate is $1.04 on building and$ 1.40 
on stock, a difference of thirty-six per cent. So you see that 
the calculation by percentage on the building rate is a very 
significant figure. 

The following is a comparative table of your rates and the 
United States rates: 


BUILDING. S10ck. Advance on 

Your Rate. U.S. Rate. Your Rate. U.S. Rate. Bldg. Rate. 

Kerrison........ 70 52% £0 91 74 per cent. 
Ufferhardt...... 90 65 1,00 1.04 51 r 
Cohen & ''riest. .80 1.04 .90 1.40 36 ea 


Now if the universal schedule did not reduce some pre- 
vailing rates and increase others, I should at once question its 
accuracy. Any uniform system of rating must necessarily 
have this effect upon any system which is not uniform, viz., a 
system of off-hand opinion. You certainly will not overlook 
the fact that if you follow the universal schedule in reducing 
the rates on buildings you must be careful lest you lose what 
it would secure by increasing the rates on stocks. The gen- 
eral outcome of the application of the schedule ought to be 
to correct those rates which are too low by getting a larger in- 
come from them, as well as to reduce the rates which are too 
high, 

You will get some approximate idea of the effect of apply- 
ing a uniform system of rating to a town which had been 
rated by an off-hand opinion system by adding the above 
building and stock rates together, your rates and the 
universal schedule rates being compared. For example, 
in the case of the first risk, the stock rate and building rate 
added make $1.50; the universal schedule rate is $1.484. The 
second risk, your rate is $1.90, the universal schedule rate $1.69. 
The third case, yourrate $1.70, the universal schedule rate $2.44. 
The stock rate has not been increased so materially over what 
you have been collecting before except in the case of the 


Cohen & Triest risk, In the first two there is a very slight in- 


crease; in this there is an increase of fifty cents; but this is 
due to the construction and other features of the building. 
There could not be two better illustrations given of the im- 
portance of this system of making a rate than those risks, A 
hasty glance at the map, and possibly on the ground, would 
lead one to think the Ufferhardt risk was better than the 
Kerrison risk (except for the exposure on the opposite side of 
the street—of which more presently) but an analysis of the 
rating slips will show the reason for the difference in rate. It 
seems to me your charge for exposure in the Ufferhardt risk, 
considering the nature of the opera house, etc., across the 
street, is not sufficiently large. The street is a narrow one, 
Mr. Lanning, by the way, makes the key-rate of Charles- 
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ton higher than you do, on account of narrowness of streets, 
and he figures as follows: Basis, twenty-five cents: No. 5, 
four cents; No. 23, two cents; total, thirty-one cents. Deduct 
thirty-two and one-half, five per cent. leaves twenty nine and 
one-half cents. The time you were here I agreed with you in 
thinking the key-rate should be twenty-five cents, but I am in- 
clined to think Mr. Lanning is correct. He states that there 
is no gravity system, but simply a stand-pipe with steam 
pumps in duplicate, and that the charge under twenty-three 
is proper. 
* * * * * * * 

Thanking you for the “pains that yourself and associates 
have taken to understand the schedule and apply it correctly, 
and for your prompt and frank endorsement of it, I beg to 
say in closing that no portion of your letter gave me greater 
satisfaction than that which stated that you had entered 
upon the task of criticism impressed with the necessity of a 
number of changes, but discovered before you got through 
evidence that the committee had carefully considered all 
points and that those which you were about to suggest had 
been provided for. Very truly yours, 

F. C. Moore, Chairman. 

Mr. Lanning raised the question as to whether you ought 
not to have a charge for poor bricks in Charleston. I told 
him I thought not, my impression being that the bricks and 
mortar were of good quality, as evidenced by the manner in 
which buildings withstood the earthquake shock. Was I 
right or wrong ? 

NEw YORK, October 20, 1892. 





British Views of Fire Insarance Results in the United 


States. 





(A Correspondent in the Post Magazine of London.) 


The following table gives the experience in America 
during the seven years, 1885 to 1891, both inclusive, of all fire 
companies transacting business there, whether American, 
British or foreign. Five dollars are taken as being equivalent 
to one pound sterling. 


UNITED Srates (49 States.) 








Year Premiums, Losses. Ratios. 
BSSD rapcicin le cielolelepity ce Fes eee cnet £19,786,807 £10,665,188 F8.9 
ASE asic ton cess. ue cates toes Senate: 19,428,636 10,105.517 52.0 
(cil fae anaasedha ilorsdcugen bloeeGay : 21,578,187 12,465,107 57.7 
IBSS oe eis dallas aerated erate a mibeate 20,877,524 11,554,586 55.3 
PERO ee oy etd Sh peo nee cB 22,042,237 12,947,207 58.7 
ABOO fs Ae Lehi De re Lene Re 24,831,441 12,009,475 48.3 
PSOLE er i TREE ee ae es eee 25,761,587 16,166,252 62.7 
Totalsi7 Years. arouse eens £154,306,418 £85,913,381 Av. 55.7 


The loss ratio on Canadian business for twenty-three years, 
1869 to 1861, both inclusive, was sixty-nine per cent. The fol- 
lowing figures show the significant improvement of eleven 
per cent. during the last seven years; a similar tendency is 
observable in the United States figures for the same period. 


CANADA. 

Year Premiums. Logses. Ratios. 
DBSD ete te Ralaaicictarte Ate Qik dene £1,003, 226 £567,570 57.6 
ERR 5) Sea Sete Orde” cin eae PER ete aetere Says 1,004,186 648,860 64.5 
TRS C tere cuca itlia saronn prey oar irae 1,021,998 663,124 64.8 
TBOG Nae Sane oo een cts chairs 1,088,539 593,567 53.6 
BST che tas eke cose © tote cae 0 cere 1,117,528 559,210 50.0 
LROOE 2 clits POE ee oer odes Mkts cme 915,067 513,217 56.1 
ASON G5 case Woe Meena os Rn uone oe 1,250,259 774,293 61.9 

Toteles VCats.nnwsdessse os £7,400,833 £4,309,541 Avy. 58.2 


The aggregate business of all American fire insurance com- 
panies for thirty-one years, from 1860 to 1890, both inclusive, 
which embraces the period of the civil war, the great Chi- 
eago fire of 1771, the Boston fire of 1872, and the financial 
panic of 1873, is as follows: ; 

Premiums {200 ,AC4. 82.08 5 alk ey eee £279,513, 762 
Losses (Ratio 57.10 per cent.) 159,635,086 


Again, 124 American companies. being the whole number 
licensed to do_ business in New York as at January, 1891, 
showed the following figures as the combined results of their 
peace from the date of their respective organizations up 
ce) : 


S\0 0)6) way a, fu) wre) © ee tele ee 


£261,487, 142 
48,385,777 
Fully one-third of these 124 companies also participated in 


Seow eee eesee eer e a TN Coded eRseereeere 


Cee eee rere eer save weresevnia vot 


JURE WE ERY ON DD eV berene 


eS Se ee me! 
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the historic conflagrations of Chicago in 1871 and Boston in 
1872, and yet remained solvent. ; 

At no period subsequent to 1£59 has the general fire loss 
ratio in the United States ever reached sixty per cent. of the 
premiums, except during 1871, 1872 and 191. As shown 
above the American ratio in recent years averages only fifty- 
five per cent., of the entire premium income received by al~ 
companies, whether American, British, or foreign ; good, bad, 
or indifferent. But even these results could with judicious 
and healthy selection and superior management generally 
have been improved. 

As indicative of the investment value of fire insurance to 
shareholders, it may be noted that the average aggregate 
dividend on capital paid by American companies during the 
thirty-one years, was 10 63 per cent., the maximum average 
being 12.29 (during 1876-1&80) and the minimum average 9.03 
(in 1888.) The 124 companies above referred to, held in Janu- 
ary last, an aggregate unappropriated surplus (derived 
wholly from fire business) of nearly £10,000,C00 over and 
above their joint stock capitals and all statutory reserves. 
They held, besides, at same date, a reserve of £11,002,763 for 
unexpired terms of fire insurance, being equal to seventy per 
cent. of the premium income for 1890, As the president of 
the National Board of American Fire Underwriters stated in 
May, 1891: ‘‘ Under the stringent enforcement of the law 
as to unearned reserve, the companies in the main are earn- 
ing, with their splendid line of assets, more than their divi- 
dends, and are to-day enormously strong in financial ability.” 
The book value of the stock of all of these 124 companies was 
above par, the value of more than one-half the number being 
over 150 per cent. 

The tigures of premiums and losses from 1860 to 1890, given 
above, showing the wonderful recuperative value of an 
American connection when properly and sagaciously managed, 
are taken from the official insurance records of New York and 
other principal states. It is, of course, impossible to inelude 
in their entirety the records of those companies which in 
1871 and 1872 retired from business in consequence of the 
great Chicago and Boston disasters, and thereafter made no. 
statistical reports. The records of the surviving companies, 
however, sufficiently illustrate the principles. 

Firsi—That integrity, careful management, correct prac- 
tice and the widest distribution of fire liability, will success- 
fully overcome even the greatest disasters to which fire under- 
writing can ever be subjected : 

Second—That a widely distributed business is not only the 
best security for proprietors as well as policy Dales but is 
the greatest bulwark to the safety of the fund, as well asa 
factor in its increase and perpetuity ; and 

Third—That the reputation and agency organization of 
all first class companies will ever remain the best asset and 
most recuperative resource when investments melt away 
under any given ordeal of fire. 


; (Comments of the Post Magazine.) 

One of our contemporaries has of late devoted some space 
to a review of the United States fire business of English 
companies, but has, whilst copying the figures presented 
through certain American publications, omitted either to 
explain their purport or the methods usually employed in 
preparing such statistics. Which figures, in the absence of a 
better analysis, are misleading to those not familiar with the 
trend of American managerial policy. The publications of 
the New York WEEKLY UNDERWRITER and the New York 
Spectator, from which the figures, if not conclusions, of our 
contemporary are drawn, are confessedly prepared for the 

urpose of influencing favorably the American public mind 


in relation to the alleged strides the English companies are - 


making in the states—strides which some leading American 
citizens regard as inimical to the welfare and perpetuity of 
the American home companies. To this end THE WEEKLY 
UNDERWRITER recently gave the United States’ experience 
of all the principal English Fire companies from the date of 
their respective arrivals in America, though curiously enough, 
omitting several companies whose business, though small, 
had shown exceptionally profitable results in the states. 
Notwithstanding the fact that such summary includes the 
heavy losses sustained by several of these companies in the 
great Chicago and Boston fires of 1871 and 1872, the aggregate 
result gives the very satisfactory average of seven per cent. 
net profit to the English companies as a whole. It must also 
be borne in mind that the establishment of British companies 
in America is in the main an accomplishment of the last 
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twenty years. And it is not therefore surprising that our 
American cousins, with their older connections and perhaps 
more expert knowledge of their own ground. should have 
been able to score a higher average profit, as they have done, 
than our companies have as yet reached in the initial stages 
of acclimatization. During the past seven years, the loss 
ratio of all companies in the United States, British, Ameri- 
ean and foreign included, averaged only 55.7 per cent. of the 
of the preinium income. And if some of our British mana- 
gers have found their American experiences above rather 
than below this ‘‘ratio,’’ the fault should rather be laid to 
the administration than ascribed, as is the wont, to any 
inherent difficulty in the American situation itself. 

The figures of ten year’s business, extracted from the 
Spectator leaflet, are also misleading. Because in the pre- 
paration of American statistics for the public a plausible 
system of bookkeeping is adopted, whereby the whole of the 
reserve funds is made to appear as a liability in exactly the 
same degree as an unpaid fire loss, and there is consequently 
a most comfortable margin for shareholders between the net 
profit as stated to the public and the net profit revealed in the 
revenue accounts of the companies. 

The peculiarities of legislators in the states require con- 
stant watchfulness on the part American managers. And 
the insurance statistics usually put forth to influence political 
votes and actions present, therefore, the most unfavorable 
aspect of the situation, as uneaned premium reserves are 
estimated as an actwal liability, equal to seventy per cent. of 
the current premium income. Whilst, on the other hand, no 
reckoning is taken of income from sources other than 
premiums. From the fact that within the last three years 
eleven additional English companies have extended their 
business to America, and that during the present years two 
others have amended their constitutions so as to permit of 
their entering the foreign field, it would seem that the 
managers themselves understand quite clearly the real purport 
of ‘‘American campaign statistics’? and are not thereby 
deterred from sowing seed in fertile soil. The recent insur- 
ance meetings in the United States are known to have taken 
the most positive ground as to the necessity for a general 
advance in rates, as well as the further application of the 
co-insurance principle, and there is every indication of insur- 
ance harvest in America, being as favorable in the future as 
formerly, nowithstanding the rather severe experiences of 
the past eighteen months. In the meantime there does not 
appear to be any abatement in the anxiety of British com- 
panies to pay enormous considerations for the purchase of 
American connections. It is gratifying to note, at the same 
time, a great improvement in the profits of the Canadian fire 
business during the past seven vears, the loss ratio having 
fallen eleven per cent. below the average realized during 
twenty-three years in that Dominion. 








Special WNoatices. 





IMPORTANT. 


WANTED BY THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PAN Y—General ana Special Agents for the City and State of New York. 
In thirty-two years the Home has paid in DIVIDENDS alone FORTY-KIGAT 
PER CENT. of its present assets and its interests have paid all death claims 
since its organization. It writes the most liberal policy with cash values 
after the fifth year and has the largest per cent. of ASSETS to LIABILITIES. 

Address stating experience, if any. 


W. J. MADDEN, General Agent. 
40 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








1825. THE 1892. 
Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 

REEWIEE SIUM URire scree sae cing Foie olicls Au souls Doaitaina Riuelecion tek cln clap ebiie $400,000 09 
PeSeEASU TR MCS ANE LAR GUC sis. oie calcinosis awlelaniorpe seers gis ee vee 6% 1,821,855 66 
RR saE SUA ETO yey ciaiaisikinss Diels: piavov.sis.orcle's wreleiels osemavasives qeeisnise des 1,404,134 71 
I ERSIMETINI MANOS EOS fa i-ay care ia Soice iv Actes aide mnie sean Be sing coda e's $3,625,990 37 


W. GARDNER CROWELL, Secretary. 


BENSON, Pres’t. 
CHARLES W. MERRILL, Ass’t Sec’y. 


R. DALE 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres't. 


$20,000 


$10,000 Life, $10,000 Accident, 
BEAM PiE. 


Age 35, 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY’S 


INCREASING WHOLE LIFE POLICY. 


Good at the beginning and good at the end, 
RESULTS GUARANTEED, 


Annual Premium, $291.00. 








All Policies issued at age 35 for $10,000, 
will on their 20th Anniversary be 


guaranteed a paid-up value of . . $8,740 
Gash Surrender Value of ... - . . 8,975 
On the 30th Anniversary a_ paid-up 

SEATON 8 one Meld crs 2 eee ne errr ya BI 
Cash Surrender Value of .... . 6,592 
On the 40th Anniversary a_ paid-up 

VelUCROL a mNaee nee a cea, a... Te Loko 
Cash Surrender Value of .. . . . . 8,980 
On the 45th Anniversary a paid-up 

Maree Ole sails? Cao ce ore ty a? LOO 
Cash Surrender Value of ... . . 12,452 
On the 50th Anniversary a paid-up 

PELIOC OL ee ae ete rete s.  2O:000 
Cash Surrender, Value of ..* .+.. 4. .17,000 


No premiums required after age 85, and the values stated are absolute. 
Premiums adjusted tc ten, twenty, thirty, or forty payments as desired. 


The policy is non-forfeitable and incontestable after the fifth anniyer- 
sary, except for fraud. Paid-up and surrender values attached to each and 
every year after the third, for which the premium has been paid, 


The policy will be accepted by the Company as a collateral after the fifth 
year for 75 per cent. of the reserve, either as a temporary or permanent loan 


6 

On the 30th anniversary the policy can. be made self-supporting for the 

full amount, and return annually thereafter $94.00 in cash. Deferred until 

the 40th anniversary, in lieu of additions, the annual cash return above the 
premium charged will be $520, 


The policy is at any time after the 20th auniversary convertible into a 
life annuity, or an annuity certain for a fixed term. It gives a larger in- 
surance at the beginning, and a larger guaranteed increase at the end, than 
any life policy ever issued for the same premium. 

Until the 20th anniversary is reached, in case of death by External, 
Violent, and Accidental Means, the full sum of $20,000 will be paid. Between 
the 20th and 30th anniversaries $24,000. Between the 30th and 40th $25,321. 
Between the 40th and 45th $26,763. The Accident insurance ceases at age 80, 
and the premium is reduced $20.00 per annum, 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
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[AGARA+ | (ALEDONIAN+ 


Fire SUE: Company | (Fire)Insurance Company 


re) of 
+ NEW YORK +- \ + SCOTLAND + 


UNDER THE NIAGARA MANAGEMENT 


UNITED STATES OFFICE 
FOR BOTH COMPANIES. 


Address 155 &157 Broadway, NEw YorK. 


When You are Comparing 


LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 
Don’t forget to look at the NEW POLICY of 




















INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


WHICH IS SUPERIOR TO ALL. 





HENRY B. STOKES, - President. 











The American Fire Insurance Co.,| ‘The National Life Insurance Co., 


PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY |, 1802. MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 
TOTAL ASSETS: 2edn suede ts cnsals en nace ae sitaet goto pet eta ans $3,093,541 | 
Cash Capital.......... eee IER Peer hp a bee re yt ke Byes ben | ari ae Te 
eae ks for’ Be-ingura gee: Una pee keene tee elaieies CHARLES DEWEY, President. GEO. W. REED, Secretary. 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. rE waters apap ae Sight | rs 
DIRECTORS :—Thomas H. Montgomery, Jobn_T. Lewis, Israel Morris. 
P. 8. Hutchinson, Alexander Biddle, Charles P. Perot, Josepb E. Gilling- | 1.0) praowments paid RECORD FOR 1891, suns 
ham, Samuel Welsh, Charles S. Whelen. Total Death Losses paid. oa Fe Wigpg: ieee ees 8.857.405 $3 
< Le : ‘otal amount paid to Policy-holders.................... ceseeee 7,478,917 87 
INCORPORATED 1851. h Rls Fouaies ues and revived in 1890, insuring......... 14,207,921 00 
s so °C \ : olicies'in: force, insuring. .7.<.2....ss ae eee 51,369,348 00 
1 h e€ Berk shir e Life I n sura n ce Co. fees in number of Policies in force, 1,699. aioe 
F TN 46 crease in amount of Insurance im force. ...........sscseceeeees 5,007,047 
gel OF PITTSFIELD, M ASS, Pas Every policy issued by the Company guarantees: (1) An Annual Cash 
All Policies issued by the Company are subject to the Massachusetts | Surrender Value; (2) A Paid-up Policy for such a sum as the cash value 
Non-Forfeiture Law. will purchase, or (8) Extended insurance for the full amount of the Policy, 
WM. R. PLUNKETT, President. for so long a time as the full legal reserve will carry it. 
JAS. M. BARKER, Vice-Pres. JAS. W. HULL, Sec’y and Treas. — 
Agencies in all the principal cities of the United States. JOSEPH WELLS, General Agent, 151 Broadway, New York. 








Union Mutual Life Insurance Co.,| The Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 














; Incorporated 1948, AMZT DODD, = - - - President. 
Assets (Market Values), January 1, 1892..........cccccececececees $48,930,278 05 
redeem (Na. ¥, Aand-Mass Sptamdaird) sy. oc. sn ecneene eee Ror 

wy Ranta cs ULL PIUS s5:a 5 a's's 0 .6,sicieieieie bisie kur gcse a\taieinie a 'e/e(cltele) 0 seca Dicrareet eee n ere een i 

JOHN E. DeWITT, - - President. Surplus (by former New York standard, Am. Ex. 414 per cent. ? 
OBOE VE) oidis'e  ciaielsiess etc-uieitiny we ialeae < ajc hitrig oottamo ean en ee 6,137,600 05. 
The Business of the Union Mutua! Life Insurance Company, for the POLICIES ABSOLUTELY NON-FORFEITABLE 
half year ending June 30, 1892, was of a highly successful character. AFTER SECOND YEAR. 





Compared with the corresponding periods of preceding years, the half year : . A : 7 ‘ 
. hee , q In case of lapse the policy is continued in force as long as its value will 


n guestion was one of the best in the Company’s history, ned for or, if preferred, a paid-up policy for its full value is issued in ex- 
e ‘ change. ; 

Substantial increases were made in New Insurance Written: New _ After the second year, policies are incontestable, except as against inten- 
Premiums Written and Settled; Premium Income and Interest Earnings; paper #.GNG, GH restriction Ge 10, rendre’, Crave. 0r peste 
and in ‘Policies and Insurance in Force. The Notices of Death Claims Cash loans are made to the extent of 50 per cent. of the reserve value 

; where valid assignments of the policies can be made as collateral security. 
showed a decrease, — Losses paid immediately upon completion and approval of proofs. 
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1851. 1892, 


‘The Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. E. D. CAPRON, Asst. Secretary. 





THE NEW POLICY CONTRACT 


Offered by this company, is non-forfeiting. Paid-uwp and cash values are 
plainly endorsed upon all policies, under the provisions of the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiting law. Is incontestable after two years from the date 
of its issue. All restrictions upon residence, travel, occupation or em- 
ployment, except military and naval service in time of war, are removed 
after two years. 





[Insurance Co. of North America, 


2322 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


FOUNDED 1792. 











Assets, January 1, 1892, - - + = = $9,278,220 00 
LIABILITIES—Reserved for re-insurance and 
Pee eH RTRVONS IIIS Sco lee sire conga ule neec eda $4,052,744 00 
REE LOGK ecto ic as so <sss'e se wes eseacee matters 3,000,000 00 
Surplus over all liabilities............ccceeeees 2,225,476 00 $9,278,220 00 
Agents in all the principal towns and cities. 
CHARLES PLATT, - - =- - - - President. 


WILLIAM A, PLATT, Vice-Pres’t. EUGENE L. ELLISON, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
GREVILLE E. FRYER, Sec.and Treas. JOHN H. ATWOOD, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Office in New York: Fire and Marine, 16 and 18 Exchange Place. 





Connecticut Fire Insurance Oo., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





INCORPORATED 1850. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





EIGHTY-SECOND FINANCIAL STATEMENT JANUARY 1], 1892. 


Same PEIO NESE MRI T inl 5.4 S55 .5co cs e's Coens oo ecae Rise cases cue se ee nese’ $1,000,000 00 
ane eM MRA RORNE AULIINS spots she Pars) fh aiass No are aetameloia viele Cae SRS Galneee s cee hes . 167,982 85 
BUSA ITEATIOO FLOSCLVC sass css vie sce cieset sce cvnevc'lsseoaguctee secs 913,656 24 
Parana PAULA TSU et rset icin s AAT, 9'6 civ n.d oe clu nvisiaieiecia ey eisiele Sac dipels suse evvelee 550,589 “13 


IM TRIS SOLS Ceate tote sts cinco are c)oin'sin'e's/o'e'e a. sisiattup aise ese view an ey © $2,632,228 25 


J. D. BROWNE, - - - President. 
L. W. CLARKE, Ass’t Secretary. CHARLES R. BURT, Secretary. 





“The Leading Industrial Insurance Company of America.” 





CANVASSERS WANTED 


In all the principal cities of New England, Middle and 
Western States by the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 


For its Plan of Industrial Insurance. 


This plan embraces all the members of a family, male and female, be- 
fween agesiand‘70. Premiums from 5 to 60 cents per week. Claims paid 
immediately at death. Dues collected weekly from the homes of members, 
Benefits range from $14 to $1,000 and upwards. 

All needed explanations will be furnished upon application to the com- 
pany’s superintendents in any of the principal cities, or to the Home Office 


in New York. 
JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President. HALEY FISKE, Vice-President. 


STE\7ART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. GEORGE H. GASTON, Secretary. 


IT LEADS THEM ALL. 








THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORE, 
RICHARD A. McOURDY, President. 








ASSETS OVER - $59,000,000. 





The Consol Policy recently announced by 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York combines more advantages 
with fewer restrictions than any Investment 


Insurance contract ever offered. It consoli- 


dates : 
INSURANCE. ‘ : 
ENDOWMENT. : 
INVESTMENT. , 
ANNUAL INCOME . 
No other Company offers this Policy. 


Apply only to Company’s nearest Agent for 
details. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
paid to its policy-holders 
in 1891, nearly ie 


519,000,000. 





The Mutual has ever been in the minds 


of the discriminating public 


“The Greatest of all the 
Companies.” 
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The Connecticut Mutual—— 
Life Insurance Co. 




















Assets, $59,788,479.95. Surplus, $6,059,155.81. 





; IN 1891 
Increased its Assets, 


Increased its Surplus, 
Increased its Dividends to Policy-Holders, 


And invites attention to its economy of management, and the con- 
sequent low cost of insurance. 





JACOB L. GREENE, President. EDWARD M, BUNCE, Secretary. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President. DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 
1845. PROTECTION AND PROFIT. 1892 


7 . j Ist—The Certainty of Protection toa Man’s Family in case of his Early Death ; an¢ 
TWO THINGS MOST DESIRABLE IN LIFE INSURANCE ARR; {oa The Certainty of Profit to himself if he Lives 16 Old Age, 7 


THESE ARE COMBINED IN THE ‘*‘ NON-FORFEITING FREE TONTINE POLICIES” OF THE 
New York Life Insurance Co mpany, 
346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Lite Insurance Agents and others are invited to apply for detailed explanations of these plans. 
OO MEP AUNSY PUR Ba Yee Meas 




















Cash Assets, over - - : - - eo) te - $125,000,000 
Surplus, New York Standard, over - - - . : - - - . - : - 15,000,000 
Annual Income, over . - . - - . : . - - = + 81,800,000 
e e 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Capital Btock . Aav,cen cesee onset ea a eke eae ee $1,250,000 ORGANIZED IN 1851. 
Ameta, Jan. 1, IEDR. isa 55 Avgernisete cs eee Pee CE 6,748,047 } Assets, January 1, 1892... .....ce2secsasecveseussstsuce ss eee nae $10,060,570 41 
Ro-insurance Reserve si.5 can eae ee 2,566,401 | Surplus at Four per cent... 0. se .svsscontesoeesccoeacedannesean 601,238 
Policy-holders Sur plist re ere 2°552,340 Surplus at Four and one-half per Cent............sccscccseceesves 1,116,904 56 
Burplus Over alh. ssicece.tue cs 0k abe ate ask oe aaa Re eee 8,802,340 Total Paid Policy-holders in Forty Years over 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Chicago, Illinois. ' 
G. F. BISSELL, Manager. P. P. HEYWOOD, Assistant Manager. $31,000,000 00 
PACIFIO DEPARTMENT. ACTIVE AND INTELLIGENT MEN WANTED AS AGENTS 
BELDEN & COFR Manavers. ae ee 7 i with whom liberal contracts willbe made. Desirable gree. now open, 
"RAN, Managers San Francisco. The new plans of the Company are brief, clear and liberal. Life ane 
GENERAL AGENTS AND ADJUSTERS. Endowment Polices have endorsed upon them definite cash, loan, and 
Fastern and Middle States, - - JAS. H. LEIGHTON. Porgere Rd ges gta re Nabe of lapse, insurance is extended without action 
Southern States, - THOMAS EGGLESTON. The new Ten-Twenty Term Plan furnishes protection at a low price, 
AGENCIES in all prominent localities throughout the United States and ee me veuabis privileges in case a change is desined t0/sOsn aia 
ada. 
GEO. L. CHASE, President. P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. Ore De AWRENGE. Soot Vide FN 
THOMAS TURNBULL, Assistant Secretary. New York Office, 189 Toad wae? - HANFORD LINDSLEY, General Agent. 
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THE November Monitor copies our paragraph about 
Colone! Ransom and the National Life Association meeting, 
and adds that ‘‘ the above enables us to copy a pleasant 
thing, gracefully said, about the colonel, and then to explain 
that Mr. Stahl’s name had escaped us in the hurry of writ- 
ing up the life convention so as to rush off to Chicago. So 
we left some blank places and a foot note telling ‘the boys’ 
to examine the exchanges and get the vice-president’s name 
and the list of new officers and supply omissions in copy. 
We were charmed accordingly and proud of the Monitor’s 
accuracy when we contemplated the valuable historical 
facts (?) recorded on pages 490 and 508 of the October issue! 
Which of said exchanges wa; responsible for the anachron- 
ism that our innocent type copied last month? Don’t all 
speak at once.” It seems hardly fair that the Monitor 
should now saddle upon its exchanges any portion of a 
report for which it did not give its exchanges credit at first. 
And we would not say even this, except for the fact that the 
Monitor in its report paid a very delicate compliment to THE 
WEEKLY UNDERWRITER for our report, and some one might 
think that the above quotation was meant to hint at a 
blunder of ours. We did not do it. We are afraid, dear 
Monitor, that it was an original anachronism, chargeable to 
“the boys” and not to the exchanges. 


THE president of the New York Press Club, who is also 
the editor of the Morning Advertiser, ought to hold such a 
position in journalism as would compel decently intelligent 
treatment of business questions in the columns of his paper. 
And yet we find the Advertiser copying and endorsing the 
untruthful and almost idiotic vaporings of one Dilworth 
Choate, who is possibly one of the persons, who are or were, 
trying to secure capital for a fire insurance company by 
means of stirring up political jealousies. We print the 
article in this issue because, although in the same line of 
argument used by a number of political fire underwriters, 
it is unique in its foolishness. Wecan dismiss the talk about 
protection and free trade. That rubbish faded away during 
the sunshine of Tuesday last, and nothing is in order now 
but to supply mourning for the victims of that fell disease 
which attacks the brain, sometimes, and manifests itself in 
a belief that man’s legislation can counteract the decrees of 
Providence. But the insurance clerk who like Othello finds 
his occupation gone and his place taken by a shabbily 
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dressed fellow dining off pie and cheese and shivering in the 
cold November blasts without a top coat, commonly known 
in the United States as an overcoat, has our sincere sym- 
pathy, or would have if he were not a myth. What an 
original idea, too, it is that the clerks who do the insurance 
business of this country are in London. That would be 
rather a long range fire insurance business. Mr. Chcate 
and Mr. Cockerill are very amusing people. 





Mr. WILDER, of the Inswrance Magazine, has been tell- 
ing his readers why he likes certain insurance papers. As 
nearly as we can make out he likes THE WEEKLY UNDER- 
WRITER because of the quality of the paper on which it is 
printed, the style and type in which its advertisements are 
set, and the obstinacy and perversity of its editorials. On 
this latter point he says: ‘‘ Editorially, whether it is Mr. 
Hayden, Mr. Olney, or Mr. Jenney we don’t know, things 
are nearly always taking an independent, obstinate, original 
and somewhat perverse turn, in THE WEEKLY UNDER- 
WRITER, that we are very fond of. It was pretty tough 
on one topic last year—and wrong—but it showed sand.” 
We cannot imagine the topic to which allusion is here made, 
because we are so often wrong and so invariably supplied 
with sand that the description is very vague. We cannot 
recognize either, the personal equation. Perhaps it is that 
Mr. Hayden is obstinate, Mr. Olney original, Mr. Jenney 
perverse and that all three are independent. Then too, there 
is the office cat, which has been left out entirely. Then per- 
haps it is a combination of all of them, not counting the cat. 
On the whole it has been the object of this paper not to 
obtrude any personality upon the public. After this de- 
scription and much more of other contemporaries, Mr. 
Wilder assures us that there is no humorist on the insur- 
ance press. Fle is too modest. 


Tue rebating evil receives fresh attention this week in 
a letter from Mr. Ashbrook in the Baltimore Underwriter, 
which we reprint, in one from Mr. Goddard which is pub- 
lished in the same paper, and in a number of letters from 
presidents published in the Standard of last Saturday. Mr. 
Ashbrook seems to agree with us that it is a mistake to take 
Mr. McCurdy and his recent. deliverance seriously. Mr. 
Goddard has taken him seriously and offers him evidence if 
he desires to act upon it. Mr. Hyde writes briefly to the 
Standard: ‘‘If I ever see an earnest disposition on the 
part of the life insurance companies of the United States to 
put a stop to it I shall be only too glad to join the move- 
ment,” but he does not care to discuss the question. Mr. 
McCall had not returned from HKurope when the Standard 
was published. One year ago we should have had no hesita- 
tion in assigning him a place with the reformers, but now 
we do not know. We believe, however, that if the 
National Association intends to fight rebates it will have to 
do so without the active assistance and against the covert 
opposition of the three large New York companies. Mr. 
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McCurdy is only more frank than the others. Those of us 
who care to preserve mutuality in life insurance, may 
possibly have to do some plain speaking about the evil 
and its consequences to policy-holders and the men who 
are responsible for it, but we shall await the result of action 
on the memorial which is to be presented to companies. It 
ought not to be long delayed. Nearly two months have 
already elapsed since the adjournment of the convention, 
and there has been time enough to have secured all the 
signatures likely to be obtained, especially considering the 
lukewarm or indifferent attitude of the managers of the 
companies whose course has made rebating on a large scale 
possible. 





AN ‘‘ observant and intelligent underwriter” is said to 
have remarked, apropos of the large immigration to this 
country from Southern Europe, that ‘‘ we have got to stop 
immigration or we have got to stop insurance.” The remark 
does no credit to either his observation+or his intelligence. 
Observation should have taught him that insurance is some- 
thing that cannot be stopped by any one. Of course the un- 
derwriter who made it may go out of the business, but the 
business of insurance will not stop any more than THE 
WEEKLY UNDERWRITER would stop if he should withdraw 
his subscription. Insurance will stop when it is no longer 
needed in our business affairs and it is not an intelligent 
view which supposes that when we need it most it is to be 
withdrawn. If the immigration from Southern Europe is of 
a character to put an end to fires, one could readily under- 
stand that we must stop immigration or stop fire insurance, 
but not otherwise. The truth is that this talk is of the sort 
we get during a political campaign, when the success of this 
party or the failure of that is going to bring blessing’ or 
destruction upon the earth. Campaign oratory has no place 
in fire insurance or in any other business enterprise, and the 
Monitor does no service to observant and intelligent under- 
writers when it republishes as wisdom their frenzied utter- 
ances. We have all of us seen company after company 
swept from existence by conflagrations or by bad manage- 
ment, but the volume of fire insurance increases as our 
perishable wealth increases, and really ‘‘observant and 
intelligent” underwriters attend to business and do not 
imagine that after them will come the deluge. 


WE hope that the Home Life insurance company will, if 
the auditor of Jliinois revokes its license, make a case for 
final trial, in which other companies ought to assistit. A 
discharged agent began suit against the Home, and the com- 
pany removed the case to the United States courts. The 
statutes of Illinois provide that in such case the auditor shall 
revoke the company’s certificate to do business, and that 
any agent doing business for the company in Illinois there- 
after, shall incur a penalty of five hundred dollars. Our 
readers are familiar with the decisions in the cases of the 
Home Fire and the Continental in Wisconsin, and the subse- 
quent decision in the case of Barron vs. Burnside in Iowa, 
which have altogether left the law in a pitiable state of mud- 
dle to the ordinary lay mind. Briefly, the first decision was 
to the effect that the right of removal was one which could 
not be taken from the corporation by state enactments, the 
second decided that the state had the right to revoke au- 
thority and the United States courts would not inquire into 
its reasons, and the third was that an agent could not be 


punished for violation of a law which was itself null and 
void as repugnant to the constitution of the United States. 
It would seem, then, that tke offence of the Home Life was 
no offence because the law was unconstitutional, and that 
while the license may be revoked, the agent cannot be pun- 
ished for working without a license so revoked. And yet 
all this is not so clear as it ought to be, but it presents a case 
which cannot but be decided finally in such a way that 
ordinary people can understand it. So we hope that it 
will be pushed. Incidentally we think that companies are 
too much given to transferring suits, but we shou!d be loth to 
see them deprived of the right to do so. 


WE find in the November number of the Monitor the 
following somewhat personal paragraph : 


Brother Hayden’s occasional dyspepsia is of great comfort to the 
editors of this paper, for when he has it he strikes out from the shoulder 
right and left, and he hits a lot of fellows the most beautiful whacks, in: 
whose discomforture we heartily rejoice, but for whose punishment we 
have not the courage! That is rather a broad confession, but it is more 
than half true, while it is undoubtedly equally true that a large part of the 
Monitor’s amiability arises from the uniform good digestion of its managers 
who cannot very well help being jolly even under exasperating circum- 
stances. It is, therefore, with the liveliest satisfaction that we contemplate 
the athletic demonstrations of our William street neighbor when, along 
about publication day of some particular week, he lights upon a lot of 
things that move his wrath and induce him to dip his pen in wormwood— 
we mean the kind of wormwood that the fellows deserve towards whom he 
slings it—a sort of bitter-sweet which grows luxuriantly in the William 
street garden and for whose continued cultivation we will ever pray. 


If the editor of the Monitor thinks that any member of the 
editorial staff of this paper is afflicted with dyspepsia, let 
him invite us to dinner, and be will soon be convinced that 
one of the symptoms—loss of appetite—at least, is not 
present. We do have a loss of mental appetite for some of 
the foolishness that is occasionally put before us as wisdom, 
as well as nausea and other dyspeptic symptoms, but we are 
all of us, at 58 William street, the mildest mannered men 
that ever scuttled ship or cuta throat. We are glad that 
the Monitor takes the medicine which we sometimes find it 
necessary to administer for its soul’s health in such good 
part, and that it really enjoys the dose when it is adminis- 
tered to others. It has never occurred to any one in this 
office that there was any other course open to an editor 
except to state the truth as he sees it. He is likely to be 
mistaken, but he is certainly responsible if he keeps silent 
over abuses which he sees and thinks it possible to cure. 
There is still room in many walks of life for intelligent and 
honest effort, and no man need suffer under the shackles, 
real or imagined, of insurance journalism, unless he so 
chooses. We believe that the fetters which are worn so un- 
gracefully are entirely imaginary. There are persons in the 
insurance business who wish you to ‘‘ whisper soft nothings ” 
to them, but as a. rule the business is conducted by men, and 
men do not want a press that is without courage. Those 
who are put in places of trust and who use the money of 
their companies to purchase personal flattery will have no 
use for THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER, as we have no use for 
them. If we are mistaken and they shall prove to be in the 
majority it will not take us many years to write this paper 
into a business failure, but we have cultivated that garden 
of bitter herbs for many years and have found that a great 
many besides the Monitor likeit. Have courage, brethren ! 


Cowards die many times before their deaths; 
The valiant men taste of death but once. 








facts and Opinions. 





A VERMONT fire underwriter comments as follows in the 
Commercial Bulletin on Senator Burrell’s queer valued policy 
bill in the Vermont legislature : 


Its unconstitutionality is beyond question, and the bill itself is beneath 
serious notice. -it is thought it will not pass the senate, or, if it passes the 
assembly, cannot in its present shape pass the executive veto. Of the 
housé J] am not sosure. That astute body has passed a bill, or at least re- 
ported a bill, solemnly enacting that one dozen hen’s eggs must weigh one 
and one-half pounds ; just the exact penalty to the unfortunate hen failing 
to comply with their august command not being clearily expressed. They 
are considering another bill creating a naval reserve to the state militia, 
which is highly necessary to a great naval power like Vermont, and have 
increased the bounty on foxes, and several other important and serious en- 
actments are to be spread upon the statute books, so doubtless they would 
pass this. {Kindly note that the assured need not have a total loss in order 
to collect the amount of his insurance as set forth in his policy; neither 
need the loss necessarily occur upon any particular item of the policy; 
neither is there any distinction between the realty and the personal; 
neither does any question cf title, vacancy, or other condition intervene 
between loss and payment; neither is the use of any form of policy ex- 
pressly prohibited so that it might be proper to change say the face of the 
policy, for insurance under the act, and the ordinary rate for the New 
York standard. And, mirabile dictu, neither does the act provide that 
the unfortunate insurance company doing business in the state of Ver- 
_ mont shall, in case of loss, pay the full amount of the insurance as set forth 
in said policy. : 





A BERLIN insurance paper, makes the following state- 
ment regarding the legal position of the insurance agent in 
Germany : 


By recent law decisions, the insurance agent is in general not the 
representative of a company, nor is he authorized to act for thesame, The 
company cannot be held responsible if the agent has made statements to 
the insured pertaining to times of payment which are contrary to the 
statutes, nor if he bas led the insured parties to erroneous conclusions 
_tbrough his representions. The insured person, if he has neglected to 
make prompt payment of his premium, cannot nullify the clause which 
makes loss of claim through such neglect by the plea that he made a 
mistake through the statements of the agent. But the insured person can 
call attention to the fact that be made application to have the time of 
payment extended, and that the agent by delaying the negative answer 
prevented in this manner the renewal of the contract. The same rule 
holds good also when, if not compulsory for the company to renew the 
insurance, it should yet be.taken as assured, that if the application bad 
been made promptly the same would have been granted. 





THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER will kindly notice that in speaking of 
“the co-insurance feature” of Mr. Williams’ ‘ideal contract,” this paper 
was not alluding to the ‘‘ co-insurance clause.’” Under the percentage loss 
clause the insured is always a co-insurer; under the co-insurance clause 
he may or may or may not be, as he chooses. If THe WEEKLY UNDER- 
WRITER shudders at the use of the word “‘ co-insurance ” in such a manner, 
with it the aborative phrase “ full co-insurance’’ must be equivalent to an 
attack of ague.—Chicago Insurance Argus. 

Under the percentage loss clause the owner is always a 
loser, but not an insurer at any time. He is simply a man 
who cannot get insurance, when he is not one who supposes 
he has insurance but finds out at the end that the company 
has settled its loss in advance at seventy-five cents on the 


dollar. 


A SIXTH edition of ‘‘ Principles and Practice of Life In- 
surance’? has been issued by the Spectator Company. The 
publishers announce that the errors in the previous edition 
have been corrected by the co-operation of Mr. Tatlock of 
the Mutual Life and claim ‘‘as complete accuracy for the 
tables as it is possible to obtain for the most carefully pre- 
pared work.”’ 


UNDER an amendment to its constitution recently adopted 
the Pacific Insurance Union provides against delay in the 
payment of premiums by agents to their companies. Where 
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agents do not report premiums as paid within thirty days 
from the first day of the month in which a policy is issued, 
the Union will require them to collect the premium or eancel 
the policy within ten days. Failure to comply involves a fine 
of $25, all other agents in the town of the delinquent are 
notified of the fact and the delinquent policy-holder, if there 
be one, is pronounced ineligible for fire insurance. 





THs New York supreme court at Binghamton, has ap- 
pointed the Binghamton Trust Company permanent re- 
ceiver of the Iron Hall funds in the state. The temporary 
receivership of George E. Clines of New York was set aside. 
The funds thus placed in charge of the Trust Company 
amount to about $200,000. Binghamton agents of life in- 
surance companies recently held a meeting at which it 
was decided to take legal steps to restrain the movement for 
the reorganization of the Iron Hall in that city under the 
Baltimore plan. 





DURING a fire in Brooklyn, N. Y., on Saturday, a despatch 
was received from that city by the chief of the New York fire 
department, presumably from some one in authority, asking 
for assistance. Chief Bonner at once despatched several 
engines and when they reached the fire the firemen were 
eurtly informed by Chief Nevins of the Brooklyn depart- 
ment that they were not wanted and he had not sent for 
them. The eall for help is now attributed to ‘‘some in- 
surance man.” Chief Nevins might at least have been 
decent about it. 





THE American Central of St. Louis has re-insured the 
Missouri business of the Ohio Farmers of Le Roy, and it is 
reported that arrangements for the re-insurance of the 
remainder of company’s outside business have been made. 
The company is expected to resume its Ohio business as soon 
as these difficulties are settled. A special to the Commercial 
Bulletin announces the revocation of the company’s license 
to do business, by the Indiana and Minnesota insurance 
departments. 





AMONG the appointments to be made by the newly elected 
Governor of Connecticut will be that of insurance commis- 
sioner, Mr. Fyler having been appointed by Governor 
Bulkeley to fill the vacancy during the recess of the legisla- 
ture. Mr. Fyler has been a capable and painstaking official, 
and we should be glad to see him receive the appointment, 
but that would be too great a stride towards the coming of 
the better day, to be expected of the triumphant democracy. 





GERMAN life insurance companies have revived discussion 
of the project to form a syndicate for United States business 
on the basis of one putting up the deposit and the others re- 
insuring parts of the business. ‘The ‘‘ Preussische Le! ensver- 
sicherungs-Gesellschaft ”’ is supposed to be backing the plan. 


Two of the graveyard life insurance swindlers at St. John, 
N. B., were convicted on the trial which ended on Thursday 
of this week. These were the ex-Rev. C. B. Welton and Dr, 
Randall. The jury disagreed as to the guilt of Rev. Sydney 
Welton and all the prisoners were remanded to jail. 


At the annual meeting of the Tariff Association of New 
York, President Lockwood, Vice-President Silvey, Secretary 
Boughton and the other officers were re-elected. 





NExT Wednesday is the day set for a hearing in the 
supreme court at Boston of the equity case and petition for 
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a receivership against the People’s Five Year Benefit Order, 
temporarily enjoined, the largest of the surviving. Massachu- 
setts assessments endowment orders. 





THE November number of the Cownting Howse, which is a 
new high class London monthly, has a fine portrait of D. C. 
Haldeman, the general manager for the Mutual Life in Great 
Britain and an engraving of the company’s offices on Corn- 
hill. 





THE Northwestern National of Milwaukee will increase its 
capital stock from $600,000 to $1,000,000. 


Yersonals. 














AGENCY APPOINTMENTS, 


Commercial Alliance Life: F. E. Marsh, superintendent of agencies for the 
western department. 


Imperial Fire: Joseph N. Moody, Atlanta, Ga. 


New Hampshire Fire; James Taylor, Nashville, Tenn., succeeding Metzger 
& Polk, resigned. 





Mr. Thomas Blagden, the New York insurance broker, died on Saturday last 
at his residence in West Forty-fifth street. The death was a surprise to 
a large number of bis friends. Mr. Blagden was a native of Boston, 
where he was born in 1841, a son of the distinguished clergyman, Dr. 
Blagden of that city and brother of Mr. Samuel P. Blagden, the United 
States manager for the North British and Mercantile. He was grad- 
uated at Amherst College in 1861, and has been doing an insurance 
business in New York the past fifteen years. He leaves a wife and three 
children. Mr. Blagden was a popular and trusted business man and 
wasvery widely esteemed in the community for many amiable qualities. 


President McCall of the New York Life returned from Europe on the §.8. 
Majestic, which arrived at New York on Thursday. He was accom- 
panied by Mr. Charles Langmuir manager of the company’s Paris office 
and Dr. A. Huntington, chief of the medical board. The steamer 
Laura M. Starin took a party of the office empolyes and agents down 
the bay to welcome the returning chief. 


Mr. B. G. Carpenter of Brooklyn who was thirty years the general agent of 
the Home Life of New York and Mr. W. J. Madden the present general 
agent, have formed a co-partnership under the firm name of Carpenter 
& Madden and will have in future the entire control of old and new 


business in the state of New York, with headquarters at No. 40 Broad-° 


way, city. 


Mr. Daniel E. Bushnell connected with the Ohio insurance department 
under Superintendent Kemp, and formerly the representative of the 
Spectator in Chicago, a young gentlemen of ability and pleasing ad- 
dress, died of pneumonia at Cincinnati, October 27. He was but 
tweuty-eight years old. 


Mr. A. Newton Locke died at Glens Falls, N. Y., Jast Saturday. For ten 
years past Mr. Locke has been prominent among the fire insurance field 
men. He represented the Hartford Fire for some time as general 
agent, and afterwards went into the service of the Niagara Fire as 
adjuster. 


Mr. William M. Rainey of New Orleans has resigned the Louisiana and 
Alabama general agency of the State Investment of San Francisco, and 
Adams & Boyle of Little Rock gather these states in to their own gen- 
eral agency. : 


Mr. Emmett A. Sanford, a New Orleans insurance man, has bought’ an in- 


terest in the Vindicator and hereafter that enterprising and readable 
laborer in the vineyard will be published by Brown & Sanford. 


Col. W. A. Buck, president of the Mobile Board of Underwriters, long a 
promient Mobile agent and secretary of the Factors and Traders 
Mutual, died October 29, of heart disease. 


Mr. A. C. Gibbs, general agent at Washington, D. C. of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life, died suddenly last Sunday at the age of seventy-four years. 


Mr. W. W. Sublette, general agent of the Provident Savings Life for 
Tennessee and western Kentucky died at Clinton, Ky., October 30. 








iusurance in the Courts. 








The foliowing is the concluding statement of the report of 
Stephen P. Nash, referee, in favor of the Continental insur- 
ance company, in the suit brought against it by the Thames 
and Mersey insurance company, in the matter of Lorenzo 
Dimick. We find it in the last issue of the Chronicle: 

It has appeared incidentally in the examination and cross- 
examination of witnesses that there have been several trials in 
which the re-insurances of 1883 have been in issue, a criminal 


case relating to the James Wade, and several civil actions, and 
that in all of them, (except an early criminal case where, I be- 


lieve, there was a disagreement) the juries have found Lorenzo 
Dimick guilty of fraudulent re-insurances. In none of these 
cases are the records before me, nor could they properly have 
been put in evidence. I am not, accordingly, bound by the 
adjudication in any of them, but I have not contented myself 
with dismissing the consideration of them on this ground. 
Although one jury is not bound by the action of another, yet 
in reviewing the evidence which has been put before me, I 
have not forgotten that in trials presided over by able judges 
the views urged in behalf of the plaintiff here have prevailed. 
I do not claim to be able to weigh more accurately than these 
tribunals the evidence on which these views depend, but only — 
to have bad better opportunities to examine it carefully. Itis 
very voluminous, very difficult to carry along from one step 
to another. And, finally, it is my own conscience, and not 
another's, that I have to answer to. I should have been very 
glad to follow in the wake of the other cases, had I felt it 
right to do so. The conclusions which I have reached in the 
foregoing opinion lead to a report in favor of the defendant. 


Notice to the Assured, in Life Insurance, of Premium Due, 





Herewith is the text of the opinion of the New York court 
of appeals in the case of Jane A. McDougall, et al. as ad- 
ministrators, etc., respondents against the Provident Savings 
Life Assurance Society of New York, appellant, notice of 
which appeared in our issue of October 29. The opinion was 
handed down October 25. Senator David B. Hill and Edwin 
B. Smith appeared for the appellant and J. H. Stevens for 
the respondent. 


Gray, J.—This action is to enforce the payment of the sum 
secured in a policy of insurance, issued by the defendant to 
the plaintiffs’ intestate on July 23, 1884. By its terms the 
defendant promised to pay to the assured, or to his legal re- 
presentatives, the sum of $10,000 within ninety days after 
satisfactory proof of his death, ‘‘ provided such death shall 
occur before 12 o’clock noon on the 23d day of July, 1885.” 
Defendant further promised ‘‘ to renew and extend this insur- 
ance during each successive year from the date thereof, upon 
condition that the assured shall pay on or before the 23d day 
of July in each successive year dvring the continuance of the 
contract the mortuary premium * * * and also an expense 
charge of three dollars on each $1,000 insured therein ; the 
payment of said annual mortuary premium and the annual 
expense charge being the consideration for the continuance 
of the insurance in each successive year, etc.” 

It is plain that this policy was a contract for an insurance 
for the term of one year only; providing, however, by its 
terms for its renewal for successive years, upon compliance by 
the assured with the conditions named. Renewals were ef- 
fected during the years 1885, 1886 and 1887, but the assured 
failed to make those payments on July 23, 1888, which were 
required in order to extend his policy over another year, and 
he died in November following. His administrators have 
rested, and must rest, their right to a recovery, upon the 
proposition that the defendant did not give to the assured 
the form of notice prescribed by a statute of this state as a 
pre-requisite to the right to declare a policy of life insurance 
forfeited. 

The defendant, in support of its appeal from the judgment, 
which the plaintiffs have succeeded in recovering, presents 
two grounds. It denies that the statute in question applies 
to such a policy and it insists that, if it does, the notiee, which 
was in fact given to the assured, was sufficient. ‘That statute 
(being chapter 321 of the laws of 1877, amending chapter 841 
of the laws of 1876), provides that ‘‘No life insurance ecom- 
pany doing business in this state shall have power to declare 
forfeited or lapsed any policy hereafter issued or renewed, by 
reason of non-payment of any annual premium or interest, or 
any portion thereof, except as hereinafter provided. When- 
ever any premium or interest due upon any such ‘policy 
shall remain unpaid when due, a written or printed notice 
stating the amount of such premium or interest due on said 
policy, the place where said premium or interest should be 
paid and the person to whom the same is payable, shall be 
duly addressed and mailed to the person whose life is 
assured.’’? Omitting the description of the part of the notice 
for the payment of an unpaid premium and declaring a for- 
feiture if the notice is not complied with, the final proviso 
reads ‘‘ provided, however, that if a notice stating when the 
premium will fall due and that if not paid the policy and all 
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payments thereon will become forfeited and void, served in 

the manner hereinbefore provided, at least thirty and not 

more than sixty days prior to the day when the premium is 
ayable shall have the same effect as the service of the notice 
ereinbefore provided for.”’ 

Upon the construction of this statute the appellants’ 
counsel made an elaborate argument to the effect that it can- 
not be applicable to this kind of a contract. With much 
ability he has analyzed its provisions and insists that they 
must refer to, by force of the language used, to the ordinary 
ogee of insurance, which is to be kept in force, until the 

appening of the event assured against, by regular payments, 
annually, or at shorter stated periods. In the continuance of 
such a policy the assured has a vested interest; by reason of 
the fact that his annual payments are calculated and fixed at 
amounts to cover more than a risk from year to year and go 
to form a reserve, or accumulated fund, to be offset against 
insurance in after years and which will enable the insurer to 
make eventual payments. The learned counsel argues that 
the mischief to be remedied by this statute is the forfeiture 
of such a vested interest ; whereas, in this policy, the insur- 
ance agreement is fora term of one year; the payment was 
for such a risk and it constituted no consideration for any 
insurance beyond the expiration of the term. 

The question is an interesting one and its solution might 
not be free from difficulty ; but, inasmuch as the appellant 
must succeed upon the second ground advanced, we do not 
think it necessary to pass upon the question. We should 
hesitate to call in question the applicability of the statute to 
any class of life insurance policies. It was intended to and, 
undoubtedly, does subserve a useful purpose, in throwing 
about the contract between the insurer and the assured 
reasonable safeguards against a forfeiture or the lapsing of 
the interest of the assured. But we fail to perceive that any 
substantial requisite was wanting in the notice which the 
company gave to the assured. The notice was seasonably 
mailed and stated that ‘‘the premium, as stated below, on 
your policy No. 18,302 in this society will become due and 
payable at this office on the 23d day of July, 1888. In order to 
continue and extend the insurance it will be necessary that 
the payments required for that purpose shall be paid on or 
before the date above mentioned as stipulated in the policy 
contract.’ Then follow statements of the place where, and 
the persons to whom payments may be made and of the 
amounts making up a net amount to be paid. 

This notice would seem to be very definite in its state- 
ments; but the respondents say, and the court below has 
thought, that it is not in conformity with the provisions of 
the statutes, for not literally following the statutory lan- 
guage. In support of this, they cite Phelan vs. The North- 
western Mutual Life insurance company, (113 N. Y., 147,) 
where this court held a notice insufficient. The notice there 
was that ‘‘the conditions of your policy are that payment 
must be made on or before the day the premium is due and 
members neglecting so to pay are carrying their own risks ; ”’ 
and what was condemned was the use ofjlanguage not intelli- 
gible to all. To say that persons are “carrying their own 
risk’ is not plainly embodying the notice which the statute 
requires and might be incomprehensible to those unlearned 
in insurance phraseology. But in this case, as the appellants’ 
counsel has clearly shown, the notice to be given could not 
closely conform to the statute; inasmuch as the yearly 
method of insurance. was of a special character. The notice 
was to remind the assured of the privilege he possessed of 
electing to have the contract continued and extended over 
the ensuing year and of the conditions of its exercise. It 
eould not state that if the ‘“‘ premium ’”’ was not paid the 
policy and all payments thereon will become forfeited and 
void ; for that would not be accurate. Something more than 
a premium was to be paid to extend the contract of insurance 
and, therefore, the company notified him that certain ‘‘ pay- 
ments’’ were necessary for that purpose. The obligation of 
the statute must not be unreasonably insisted upon. It pro- 
vides for the giving of a notice, which shall be unambiguous 
and intelligible to all. When applied to an insurance con- 
tract out of the ordinary form, it secures to the assured sucha 
notice as will contain statements reminding him of when and 
where he is to make any payments pursuant to the terms of 
the contract, theiramount and the effect of non-payment. 

The statute was not meant to operate harshly upon the 
insurer; but to afford a protection to the assured, by the 
reasonable requirement of a notice, couched in plain terms, 
from the insurer, before the interest of the assured could be 
forfeited. To hold that where every essential fact required 


to be known is intelligibly stated in the notice, it may be dis- 
regarded, if not literally following the words of the statutory 
provision, would be a most harsh and unwarrantable con- 
struction. Its words are readily capable of being used in the 
ordinary cases of insurance contracts; but in cases not pre- 
cisely had in view and where some regard must be had to the 
nature of the contract itself, it is sufficient if the essential 
information, intended to be afforded by the statute, is found 
in the notice actually given. If the provisions of the act are 
to be extended in their application to the ease of a contract 
made for the insurance of a life for the term of twelve months, 
the flexibility of its language must certainly admit the suf- 
ficiency of a notice from the insurer in conformity with that 
contract. 

For these reasons we conclude that it was error for the 
eourt below to order judgment for the plaintiffs on the 
verdict. The order of the general term and the judgment 
entered thereon should be reversed and a new trial ordered 
with costs to abide the event. 

All coneur, except Andrews, J., absent.”’ 





siscellany. 





Eighty Per Cent. Co-insurance in Force in Boston. 





The annual meeting of the Boston Board of Fire Under- 
writers last Tuesday, was made notable by the adoption of 
the eighty per cent. co-insurance rule without opposition, 
following the favorable report of the traveling sub-committee 
on co-insurance to the executive committee the day before. 
Before the day was over signatures representing the required 
eighty-five per cent. of the fire insurance capital represented 
in Boston had been obtained, and Wednesday the rule, of 
which the test is sujoined, was promulgated and in effect, 
namely : 


All risks specifically rated by the Boston Board of Fire 
Underwriters, where exceptions are not herein provided, are 
rated on the basis that these risks are insured to at least 
eighty per cent. of their value, and on and after the date of 
the promulgation of this rule policies covering all such 
specifically rated risks must be written with an eighty per 
cent. insurance clause unless otherwise permitted by some 
exception referred to herein. 

Exceptions. (1.) Risks not specifically rated. (2.) Risks 
insured under any form of insurance required by the rules of 
the board, or guaranteed by the assured, which demand a 
larger percentage of insurance than eighty per cent. 

Buildings,‘ whether specifically rated or otherwise, may 
have an allowance made in rate of twenty per cent. for a 
guarantee of full co-insurance, and an allowance of fifteen per 
cent. in rate for a guarantee of ninety per cent. insurance. 
The contents of buildings, whether specifically rated or not, 
may have an allowance of ten per cent. made in rate for a 
guarantee of full co-insurance. Where for any reason eighty 
per cent. insurance or more is not guaranteed, the following 
additions must be made to the rates: 


First—When risks not included in the foregoing exceptions are written 
with no insurance guarantee, or with a guarantee of insurance of less than 
fifty per cent. of value, fifty per cent. must be added to the regular rates. 

Second—If with fifty per cent. or with any per cent. more than fifty but 
less than sixty per cent. insurance guaranteed, thirty per cent, must be 
added to the regular rates. 

Third—If with sixty per cent. or with any per cent. more than sixty but 
less than seventy per cent. insurance guaranteed, twenty per cent. must 
be added to the regular rates. : 

Fourth—If with seventy per cent. or with any per cent. more than 
seventy but less than eighty per cent. insurance guaranteed, ten per cent. 
must be added to the regular rates. 


All previous rules of the board in relation to co-insurance 
are hereby repealed, and no rule governing co-insurance or 
rates based upon co-insurance, or guranteed percentages of in- 
surance, other than those contained in or permitted by the 
foregoing, are to have any further force or effect. 


ForRM OF CO-INSURANOE CLAUSE TO BE USED. 


It is a part of the consideration for this policy, and the basis upon which 
the rate of premium is fixed, that the assared shall maintain insurance on 
the property described by this policy, to the extent of at least eighty (80) 
per cent. of the actual cash value thereof, and that failing so to do, th» 
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assured shall be an insurer to the extent of such deficit, and to that extent 
shall bear his, her, or their proportion of any loss that may happen to said 
property. Provided, however, that in the adjustment of any loss or 
damage by fire on stock or merchandise, no inventory for the purpose of 
ascertaining the application of the foregoing clause shall be required, 
unless the amount of damage is at least five (5) per cent. of the amount of 
insurance on such stock or merchandise. 

Mr. B. B. Whittemore was unanimously re-elected presi- 
dent of the board ; also Messrs. Wheelock, Coolidge, Pope and 
Bean of the executive committee. C. E. Guild and F. H. 
Stevens were elected to take the place of John C. Paige and 
J. Edward Hollis on the committee. The treasury report 


showed that the board has over $5,200 to the good. 





Nine Months Fire Waste in New Orleans. 





(The Insurance Agent, New Orleans.) 


We are indebted to Captain Bulger of the fire patrol for 
a statement of the fire loss in New Orleans and insurance 
thereon, for nine months ending September 30, 1892. The 
losses and insurance are both estimated, but are proximately 
correct. The amount of the policies is given, but, of course, 
as there is no record kept of losses as adjusted, it is difficult to 
decide What proportions of the sums named in the policies 
were paid. The figures include the first, second, third and 
fourth districts, leaving out the fifth district, (Algiers), the 
seventh district, (Carrollton) and Gretna. The value of the 
buildings and contents destroyed by fire in four districts of 
New Orleans, by months of 1892, is as follows: 





Buildings. Contents. Total. 

JANUALY, «20's veissaaanitcatsin sere $118,14 $128,017 $246,158 
BODIUATY:<- 6 oe emaces eee eters 227,930 672,140 900,070 
March Viacunsceumencceatencen 6,825 49,650 145,975 
SACO TULL seta teitislera ote actaisielon erate 896,662 1,813,665 2,210,827 
MAY iui scsiasienss detewieses sae tiene 120,865 9,137 130,002 
JUNE seins des puates sae enna 9,020 4,165 13,185 
JULY. T ctnanaen, daueeuy oaks 13,110 9,927 23,037 
AUSUSt csr ametaeucaneeteenee 81,660 317,020 398,680 
September. (shies sseceswessas 85,475 18,320 58,795 

Totalspans voswieswsien $1,599,188 2,522,041 $4,121,229 


The insurance on the destroyed buildings and contents, 
was $5,311,714. Of this amount, we estimate that the 
companies have paid about four million dollars. But the 
loss is the same, whether it falls primarily on the under- 
writers, or the uninsured ; that amount of capital wiped out, 
which must be collected from the people by the companies, 
with expenses added. This fire waste in 1892, has been at the 
rate of $15,000 for every day in the year, from January 1 to 
September 30, inclusive a heavy drain upon the wealth of New 
Orleans. As the net income of all the fire insurance com- 
panies doing business in New Orleans, is not over $850,000 a 
year, it is evident that the prospect for ‘getting even,” in 
New Orleans, is one of those remote contingencies, which the 
most optimistic underwriter would hardly dare to anticipate. 

In the face of these burning figures, one would suppose 
that citizens who have been saved from ruin by the insurance 
companies, would not only cheerfully consent to a material 
advance in rates, but demand it, as affording them their only 
guarantee for payment of future losses, but true it is, that the 
‘kicking’? against the necessary advance, is as vigorous, as 
though there had not been a fire in New Orleans since the 
war. And underwriters themselves are about as inconsistent. 
After infinite trouble, a compact has been organized to 
maintain rates, improve risks and avocate measures looking 
to the salvation of the companies, yet there can be found 
members, who are seeking a pretext to pull down the 
structure, and involve the business of fire underwriting in 
New Orleans in a common ruin. 





The New Insurance Code of New York as it Affects Assesa- 
ment Life Companies—An Opinion by Attorney- 
General Rosendale. 





Under the provisions of the new insurance code of New 
York which went into effect October 1, radical changes are 
made in the provisions governing assessment companies. By 
the law of 1883, life and casualty insurance corporations upon 
the co-operative or assessment plan made out their policies so 
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as to provide for the payment of beneficiaries in proportion — 
to the amount of the money paid in upon a certain claim. 
The new law makes it obligatory upon all such companies 
now to pledge a sum certain in all policies. Superintendent 
Pierce asked Attorney-General Rosendale for a construction 
of sections 201 and 210 of article iv of the new law, and the 
attorney-general has rendered an opinion in which he says: 


Every policy-holder insured under life or casualty insur- 
ance on the co-operative or assessment plan has the right to 
assume that in case of loss the payment of the sum specified 
is secured by moneys derived from ‘‘ voluntary donations or 
from admission fees, dues, or assessments, or any of them, 
collected or to be collected from members thereof or members 
of a class therein, or interest, or accretions thereon, or accu- 
mulations thereof.’? And the sum so secured must be specified 
in the policy upon each contingency insured against, and 
specify the number of days after the happening of such con- 
tingency on which payment shall be made; and if, upon the 
happening of such contingency, the policy is valid and in 
force, the holder is entitled to the maximum amount specified 
in the policy or certificate. 

Losses are not to be met by payments from large accumu- 
lated funds, the policy of the law being to prevent the 
accumulation of funds under this system of insurance beyond 
the amount specified in section 205 of said act, and that each 
member of such company may be fully informed in relation 
to the necessities of the company and the necessity of levying 
the tax required. 

Each notice of assessment, premium, or periodical call 
made by any corporation, association, or society upon its 
members, or any of them, shall truly state the cause and 
purpose of the same, and if the amount paid on the last 
death claim paid has not been paid in full at its maximum. 
face value, the name of the deceased member, and the 
maximum face value of the certificate or policy, and the 
reason why not paidin full. (Section 210.) 

If corporations formed under this law provide in the 
policies issued for the payment of fixed, annual, quarterly, or 
monthly dues, such payments may be greatly in excess of 
what is required to meet the obligations of the company 
lawfully and properly managed, or they may be entirely 
inadequate to meet lawful demands, and the business should 
be conducted strictly within the clear provisions of the law, 
are so conducted as to secure to every policy-holder his rights 
under it. 

One of the rights secured by this law to the policy-holders 
is that the policy shall state the amount he shall receive upon 
the happening of the contingency against which he is insured, 
and that all the members of the company or his elass are 
made liable to pay the amount. From your communication 
it would appear that the companies formed under this law 
desire to so modify their obligations that they may pay or 
declare themselves insolvent, as they may elect. 

In my view, companies formed under this law should be 
held to a strict and rigid compliance with its provisions, and 
they should not be permitted to issue policies providing for 
the payment of fixed annual, quarterly, or monthly dues, or 
dues for any period, at least without adding the further 
condition that extra dues must be paid if necessary, sufficient 
to meet the maximum amount of its certificate or policy 
obligations. 





The Universal Schedule Applied. 





The committee on the Universal Mercantile Schedule sends 
us the following for publication : 


The application of the universal schedule by local under- 
writers in various cities results in the following rates, which 
may be compared with existing local board rates, It is 
noteworthy that in Jarge area and tall buildings the universal 
schedule increases the rates, whereas on buildings of the 
smaller and better class it in meny cases reduces them. Some 
of the higher rates of the universal schedule, however, contain 
charges for sawdust spittoons, untidiness as to rubbish, ashes, 
broken plaster, etc., which possibly have not been called out 
by the methods followed in making the local rates, and 
obviously could and would be lowered by corrections of such 
faults. It is further to be noted that the universal schedule 
rates are all based upon eighty per cent. co-insurance, 
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whereas co-insurance is not mentioned in many cases in the 
local tariff rates. 


Universal Present 
Schedule Rates, Schedule Rates. 


Building. Stock. Building. Stock. 


Location of Risk. 


Detroit— 








184 Jefferson avenue..........c.0-s08 59.6 106 65 75 
112 Woodward avenue........ 2 109 80 128 
192-200 Woodward avenue.. 64.7 90 70 90 
225-229 Woodward avenue.. ore 61 95 80 90 
194-204 Jefferson avenue.............. 64 88 70 80 
Portland, Me.— 
MAUMEE RIT GOU, oc, 00 scrccccccoesees 94 134 125 150 
MUpeate POTO StQOOl.. 2... ccc ecco cc cececes ¥§3 178 150 150 
168-165 Middle street..............000. +51 79 50 60 
Natick, Mass.— 
10-12 Southern avenue................ +96 159 80 100 
Same stock with faults of sawdust 
and untidiness corrected........... 57.5 132 ee 
Buffalo, N. Y.— te 
RPT SUP OOD cn vcisiso000 secs se sccecce 45.5 74.5 40 50 
883-885 Main street. ........ccccccccces 140.9 187.2 155 175 
RPPRECUEEE, BETOCE 90 o:cio.ci.os wee ve euncess sie 115 $169 115 135 
107 East Genesee street...... “aaccear 42.3 79.9 70 80 
MOUREMISEID BOPCOD. cc asscccacsccce sce susce 51.6 8 65 75 
MOSMAN WAY Serolics scale cine socvevssvers 43.5 84,2 70 
New York— 
PIGLC PINE EVOTIUC. « cicceesccccscvccsces 33 65 
REM EREIRCOUBOLOCOU, «500 cc cincic sicccccesiocs 67 136 135 
65-67 Greene street............ccceeees 52.5 93 90 
847 Greenwich street.:...........00005 37 66 Ae ee 
BIA GYAROSUTCEL, «0c cccececccoudonss 33 70 ae 60 
368 Greenwich street.........ceeeceees 39 85 33 60 
NUE RIOY CLVECTIUGC, oc ccccsecevscccccees 24 72 | 40 
BASU P LODE SELCOL, .005.'2 ccceccesees 39.5 66 a 50 
14-16 Greene Street.......cccececcecees 85 63 40 ; 
281 Washington street..............65 41 68 oe 42.5 
Joo) Lars [aul SVC Ree See 56.5 126.5 & 100 





*=<tock paints and oils. 

+ Wholesale boots and shoes. 

t ae stock: Includes charges for sawdust, spittoons, untidi- 
ness, etc. 

§ includes charge for broken plaster, etc. 

Im New York city the rate given is, in some cases, the rate obtained 
where there is no tariff. 


The Trolley Bugaboo. 





(The Insurance World, Pittsburgh.) 


We are in accord with THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER in 
its treatment of the trolley question. Opposition to the intro- 
duction of the electric trolley is on a par with the opposition 
made by the owners of stage coaches to the introduction of 
the locomotive. Sensational newspapers call it ‘* the deadly 
trolley,’’ yet the trolley has caused few if any deaths, while 
only a small number of accidents and fires are to be charged 
to it. That the trolley system isin its infancy yet and sus- 
ceptible of radical improvement goes without saying. The 
first locomotive engine was a crude and cumbrous affair 
compared with the machines now in use. With the inventive 
genius stimulated as it is by the popular demand for new ap- 
plications of electricity to the promotion of huwan comfort 
and convenience, and improvements in old ones, it is reason- 
able to expect an increasingly rapid advance in this field of 
effort, which will include such betterment of the trolley 
system as will do away with all the present objections to it, or, 
better still, furnish us with something to take its place in the 
way of astorage battery or underground conduit system. 

The developments in electrical science in the next ten 
ears will, we feel confident, dwarf all that have gone before. 
t will be the basis of heat, light and power. Not only will 

street cars and ordinary vehicles be propelled by it, but it 
will take the place of steam on railroads and in ocean vessels. 
It is folly, therefore, for any class to attempt to block the 
wheels of progress, and we were sorry to see the Board of Fire 
Underwriters of New York plece itself in this position by go- 
ing on record in opposition to the trolley. It did so in re- 
sponse to the clamor of the daily press, forgetting that the 
same newspapers but a few weeks before had raised a similar 
and equally senseless howl against the enforcement of the 
co-insurance clause. 





(The Insurance Agent, New Orleans.) 


In our last issue we referred to the senseless clamor raised by 
eastern papers against the trolley system, a clamor which 
suggests that the writers are interested in some other scheme 
for rapid transit. THz WEEKLY UNDERWRITER has an 
article on the subject, in which it well and truly says that 
*“‘there has not been discovered yet. any means of street car 
locomotion which begins to compere with the trolley in speed, 
safety and comfort.” 


THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 


The most amazing things about this | 
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anti-trolley crusade is that the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters, addressed a protest to the board of aldermen, 
intimating that if the trolley system is introduced in New 
York, fire insurance rates would go up; a gratuitous assertion, 
altogether improbable, because the same companies doing 
business in New York. are writing risks in Memphis, Nashville, 
Shreveport, Dallas and scores of other cities, where the street 
railroads arerun by trolley ; where there is not one authenti- 
cated loss by fire caused by the trolley wires, and where no 
proposition to raise insurance rates was ever proposed or even 
suggested. It would seem as though there was sufficient 
field for reform in rates, to command the time and attention 
of companies, without undertaking ‘‘to block the wheels of 
progress,’’? by opposing a system of propelling street cars, 
which is ‘‘safe, cheap and comfortable.’’ So far as New 
York is concerned the system has been shut out, the 
Metropolitan Traction Company, having promised that no 
trolley railroad would be built in New York, until ‘‘the 
people of the city were in the position of desiring it.”’ 





(The Insurance Monitor). 


As it was openly asserted by authority of the local under- 
writers that the introduction of the trolley would lead to an 
increase in rates, we have asked several experts whether the 
trolley increased rates in Boston, and have yet to find an 
individual whose knowledge is worth a fig, who believes that 
there was any advance in that city on account of the trolley. 
This danger, however, is recognized in the Moore-Silvey- 
Babb-Richards’ Universal Mercantile Schedule in a charge to 
be added to the standard city rate. If the size of the charge 
is proportioned to the estimated danger of the trolley, we 
fancy that underwriters have either an imperfect idea of the 
trolley, or the row raised about it in this city as an additional 
fire hazard has been exaggerated. The proposed additional 
charge is exactly fwo cents ! 


Fire Insurance by States—Notices by Contemporaries. 





(The Insurance World.) 


A number of companies not heretofore reported are in- 
cluded, and the figures given come nearer showing the exact 
status of fire insurance than any that have preceded them. 
Its publication has been delayed by the extra labor demanded 
to make it perfect, but it will be none the less highly appre- 
ciated on that account. No fire underwriter’s library is com- 
plete without this book. 





(Views.) 

The 1892 edition of.‘‘ Fire Insurance by States,’’ published 
by the Underwriter Printing and Publishing Company, 
contains the most reliable record of the experience of fire in- 
surance companies in the United States and Canada ever 
presented to the underwriting profession. From our own ex- 
perience we realize how successfully the compiler (no other 
than our friend Mr. Chas. A. Jenney), even with the eleventh 
census report to aid him, has accomplished this arduous task. 
We had made ambitious but misguided efforts for many 
months in endeavoring to secure only a sort of reliable tabu- 
lar statement of the business of fire insurance companies in 
the District of Columbia, but, owing to the scantity of official 
record, indifference of the companies to furnish the needful 
information, and probably our own lack of vigor and diplo- 
macy, we finally consigned our enterprise to the forlorn hope 
cemetery. It may be reasonably inferred that every fire in- 
surance manager who studies the interest of his company, 
will equip himself with a copy of this most useful publication, 
and thus give the most practical testimony of appreciating 
‘*a good thing when you see it.”’ 





(The American Exchange and Review.) 


The Underwriter Printing and Publishing Company issues 
its annual folio on this subject for the year 1891 ‘nearer 
complete than any of its predecessors.’’ Being compiled by 
Charles A. Jenney. it has thereby a voucher for accuracy. 
It relates to the business in the respective states and terri- 
tories of about 200 fire insurance companies which, in 1891, 
wrote in the United States $11.814,9¢ 6,596 of insurance on fire 
risks, and paid $71,311,888 for losses, that is about seven- 
ninths of all the fire insurance losses paid in 1891. Suc» 
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losses as shown by the book were 60.1 per cent. of the pre- 
mium in 1891 against 51.5 per cent. for 1890 and against 53.4 
per cent. for the previous ten years. The book summarizes 
as to each company as to the decade 1880-89, as well as gives 
the facts as to risks written, premiums received and losses 
paid by each company in each state for the year 1890, 1891, 
separately. There is an exposition of insurance fire loss in 
its great diversities and fire occurrence on every page which 
will strike the intelligent analyst as wonderful. It is made 
evident that almost always the average premium over one 
per cent. fails to reach the extent of the hazard, and thata 
large volume of business in a state escapes the danger of a 
small volume. Still. there appears to be no escape from such 
diversity in results as is shown by a ten-year business in two 
eases in West Virginia, viz: 

Percentage of 


Risks Premiums losses to $100 eben 

written, received, of risks tonne ent 

writien, prey 

Niagara of New York......... $8,212,332 $38,048 0.96 81.3 
North British and Mercantile. 8,225,612 39,242 2.00 164.5 


While no state excepting Washington showed fire losses in 
excess of premium for the decade 1880-89, Florida, Delaware 
and Vermont were states of the highest fire insurance disaster 
in 1891, and 118.4 per cent. of losses to premiums in the state 
of Delaware demonstrates the necessity for the organization 
of the Delaware Compact. Of course, there is scarcely 
another instance like the Mutual Fire of New York, receiving 
premiums in Maryland in 1891 to the amount of but $1,935 and 
paying losses to the amount of $105,511, but one instance of 
the kind shows what tire insurance may be. As a rule, one 
page of figures is equivalent to ten pages of letter text. The 
figures of this fire insurance exposition all written out in their 
significance would make several very telling volumes. Added 
to the United States statistics are the figures of the Canadian 
business of forty-four companies, which wrote $623,418,422 in 
the Dominion of Canada in 1891. Losses to $100 of risks writ- 
ten in the Dominion from 1880 to 1889 were 61.6 cents. In 
1890, percentage of losses to premiums was fifty, in 1891, 63.4 
per oe The book is valuable as a record, a reference and 
a teacher. 





(The Insurance Mayazine, Kansas City.) 


This very handsome folio volume contains the records of 
business in each of the states and territories of the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada, by the joint stock fire 
insurance companies in 1890 and in 1891, and of the aggregate 
business for ten years, from 1880 to 1889, inclusive; the risks 
written, the premiums received, and the losses paid, together 
with the percentages of each company for these years. The 
book appears to be a perfect one in paper, print, and in 
the immense mass of insurance statistics. Practical insurance 
men will insist upon buying it for daily use. 


¢ 





(The Baltimore Underwriter.) 

The record embraces the years 1890 and 1891, and presents 
the aggregate business for ten years, from 1880 to 1889 inclusive, 
It is compiled by Mr. Charles A. Jenney from the reports of 
the companies to the United States census office, to the state 
insurance departments, and to THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 
It embodies the risks written, premiums received, and losses 
paid. The painstaking care of Mr. Jenney is well-known, 
and the handsome typography adds greatly to the value and 
attractiveness of the work. 


- 


Echoes of the Recent Political Campaign. 





(Tie New York Morning Advertiser.) 


Dilworth Choate recently published an article in the Sy- 
racuse Herald which is of interest to every man and boy con- 
nected with the business of fire insurance. It tells briefly how 
free trade in insurance is depriving thousands of young Amer- 
icans of a comfortable competency, and illustrates the many 
evils that may be expected to arise from the adoption of the 
democratic heresy of free trade. 

‘‘ | have uncarthed some starling facts and figures,’’ says 


Mr. Choate, ‘in connection with free trade and its influence | 


on fire insurance {n this country. I find, first, that the fire 
insurance business of this country is absolutely conducted on 
the free trade basis : second that the foreigners have taken 


capital devoted to this line of business, and as a consequence — 


domestic corporations are every year losing heavily, while the 
reverse is true of the English companies. 

‘‘The English capital invested here is $7,000,000, as against 
$17,000,000 of American money ; yet the income of the English 
concerns is gr ater than that of the home companies. 

‘“‘In 1890 there were fifty New York state fire insurance 
coinpanies ; in 1891 there were only forty-two, showing a loss 
of eight companies. The cause of their retirement was direct- 
ly due to the competition of foreign capital. These forty-two 
American companies have a capital of $17,000,000 invested, 
and there premiums received were $28,489,972. There were 
twenty-five Foreign companies, with a capital deposited 
at Albany, of $1,000,000. as required by state law. Their 
premium income is $35,870,768 for the same period, or nearly 
$8,000,000 more than the home companies. The American 
companies show a gain of $226,830 in premiums, while the 
twenty-five Foreign eompanies foot up a gain of $3,006,072. 

‘‘What interests every man in the insurance business is 
the relative wages received in this country and abroad. The 
American insurance clerk is a pretty nice, decent sort of a fel- 
low. He dresses well, dines well, and gets fair remuneration 
for his services. Go down among the restaurants where the 
insurance clerks dine and you will find them eating roast beef, 
mutton, vegetables, ete., and they all own comfortable over- 
coats. They are but few English clerks here—most of the 
work being done in England at London rates—but you can 
spot the English clerk. He generally has no topcoat, is shab- 
bily dressed, poor fellow, and his daily meal is a piece of pie, 
a bit of cheese, and, perhaps a cup of coffee. The American 
is liberal to himself, and to his clerk as well; the Englishman 
confines his liberality to himself. 

‘“ As a consequence of this policy we find that out of a 
total income of $30,906,103 received by the forty-two home 
companies, the expenditures were $30,307,728, while the 
twenty-five Foreign companies’ total income amounted to 
$37,346,919, with an expenditure of $35,169,329. The American 
companies made a profit of $600,000; the Foreign companies 
more than $2,000,000. 

‘““The Foreign companies are coming to a realization of the 
fact that the time will come soon when they will be discrim- 
inated against by means of protection in favor of American 
capital invested in this business. As a consequence, they 
have begun organizing companies under the laws of this 
state. 

‘“Three million dollars of New York state capital was 
retired from business in 1890. It was driven from the field by 
English money. The ease with which American capital can 
be driven out may be seen at a glance. The British stock- 
holder deems himself fortunate if he can invest his money at 
two and one-half to three per cent., while the Yankee stock- 
holder is not satisfied with less than ten per cent. 

‘*Free trade would have the same effect upon other Amer- 
ican industries. There would be an influx of foreign goods 
upon the market, just as there has been an influx of foreign 
capital in the insurance business. This would cause a glut of 
the market and necessarily low prices would rule fora short 
period. This would paralyze American capital and labor, 
and the American manufacturers would be compelled to close 
down their mills the same as American fire insurance 
companies have been compelled to hand over their business to 
their English cousins. 

‘This accomplished, up would go the prices, just as the 
insurances rates shoot up out of sight as soon as the American 
companies withdrew. If American insurance companies had 
been adequately protected, as have other industries, instead 
of $35,000,000 being paid to foreign corporations, it would have 
gone into American pockets and American labor would have 
been employed. Instead the money has gone to England. 

‘‘ The result of foreign competition was the retirement in 
1891 of thirteen companies, throwing upon the market 
hundreds of employes, adding largely to the already big list 
rendered icle by free trade competition in previous years. 
The result of this is felt among clerks, who have to take 
salaries at least fifty per cent. lower than were being paid for 
the same work ten years ago. A clerk now receives a salary 
of $50 per month for doing the same work which ten 
ago commanded $100 to $125 per month. 

‘* Broadway, from Fulton to Wall streets, was lined with 
elegantly fitted up offices of fire insurance companies. Hun- 
dreds of clerks were employed and millions of American dol- 
' lars were in circulation. Now very few of these companies 

are in existence. The clerks who do the insurance business of 


of this tate of affairs to flood the country with 
| 
years 
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this country are in London; they get small salaries, and they 
can afford to work cheaply, because the living there is cheap. 
Free trade has taken away the occupation of the American 
insurance clerk.”’ 


Can a Life Insuranee Company Control its Agents? 





(Joseph Ashbrook in The Baltimore Underwriter.) 


If there were no other objection to rebating, it would be 
a sufficient reason for its prompt abolishment, that the con- 
tinued discussion of the subject may become wearisome and 
occupy time that should be devoted to the consideration of 
other equally important subjects relating to the welfare and 
improvement of life insurance. Rebating is a great question, 
none greater, but let us remember there are other questions. 

Since the recent outburst of discussion was caused by the 
publication of Mr. McCurdy’s article in The Independent, let 
me venture the suggestion that his article was intended as a 
joke and that we have all erred in taking it seriously ; but 

-whether intended as a joke or not, it is equally a mistake to 
take the article seriously. 

Is it worth while to stop to prove that rebating is a great 
evil, which has injured the business in many ways, and which 
it is feared would prove a much more serious evil if it should 
be again fully revived? There are troops of facts to prove 
all this, and it is safe to consider the question closed and that 
we are all agreed. 

It would be interesting to give the history of rebating in 
detail, but it would be a trespass upon your space to do so, 
and would tax the patience of your readers. Let us go back 
‘five or seven years only. A practice which originally was 
insignificant, had become colossal in its proportions. About 
that time the movement had become fairly inaugurated 
which has resulted in the formation of over thirty life under- 
writer’s associations. These associations made it possible for 
individual agents to know the sentiments of their fellow- 
workers. And almost immediately it was discovered that 
the sentiment of nearly every honorable agent was adverse 
to rebating. This adverse sentiment ranged all the way from 
the conviction that the practice was dishonorable, to the 
opinion that it was unwise and inexpedient. The asso- 
ciations consolidated this adverse sentiment, and soon active 
measures were taken, principally in the direction of the 

assage of anti-rebate laws. That such extraordinary legis- 
ation as is represented in these enactments was ever possible, 
is an index of the tremendous force of the adverse sentiment 
which has been referred to. To summarize briefly : rebating, 
which it was feared would become general, was now likely 
to be reduced to its original insignificant proportions. But, 
alas! it is easier to fall into wrong doing than to break away 
from it. Honorable men could be depended upon to be law- 
abiding, but those who were less scrupulous and who had 
become hardened, taxed their ingenuity to evade the laws, 
Doubts, too, were expressed as to the attitude of the com- 
panies, and hints were thrown out that the laws might be 
repealed. And so fora period of a year or two the situation 
was far from comfortable, and there was ever looming up the 
spectre of the good work being undone and rebating being 
renewed to a greater extent and with more baleful results 
than ever before. This was the subject of earnest discussion 
among individuals and in executive committees and in local 
associations, until at last a culmination was reached in the 
memorial adopted at the last meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 

Respecting the memorial it is hard to see why there should 
be any misconception. That address is the voice of the great 
body of honorable agents everywhere. In it the companies 
are not asked to reform the petitioners ; the appeal is made 
that men who are not amenable to public sentiment, men 
who are law-breakers, shall be compelled by the companies 
to desist from rebating or suffer dismissal. It may be as- 
sumed that three-fourths of the agents of the country are 
opposed to rebating, and that of the remainder a large pro- 
portion would prefer to discontinue the practice if the 
discontinuance were universal. No compulsion is needed 
upon this last named class. A nod from the companies 
would be sufficient. I won’t stop to discuss the question 
whether the men composing the final remainder, the sneak- 
ing law-breakers, the men who stand in the way of an honest 
attempt to ennoble and dignify soliciting—should under any 
circumstances be permitted to remain in the business. I am 
not now discussing the question of the moral qualifications 
of agents—which, by the way, is an interesting subject. I 


present the simple proposition that if that class is compelled 
to cease rebating, the victory is won and rebating will become 
a thing of the past. Iam not quite so enthusiastic as to say 
that there will never be a rebate paid after that ; what I do 
say is that the violations will be so infrequent as to do no 
harm. Rebating fifteen years ago did no harm, beyond an 
occasional explosion of temper. Laws against murder don’t 
absolutely prevent murder, but they do make human life 
reasonably safe. 

This brings me in conclusion to a point about which I 
thought there was no difference of opinion, to wit: Can a 
company control its agents? The National Association rep- 
resents a constituency of possibly 15,000—perhaps I am too 
low in my figures. Respecting the average ability of this 
body of men, it is only necessary to point to their magnifi- 
cent achievements. And among them are to be found men 
the peers of the officers of the companies—in intellect, in 
scholarship, in energy, in efficiency, and in moral sentiment; 
who are as proud of their part of the work and who are as 
content with it as if they were filling administrative positions. 
Those 15,000 men thought they understood their relation to 
their respective companies, as one of honorable subordina- 
tion. They have been accustomed to receiving orders and 
obeying them. Their memorial was based upon this con- 
ception of their relation to the companies. Are they to learm 
that their position is not subordinate, and that they are not 
under obligations to conform to such regulations as adminis- 
trative officers may decide are necessary for the welfare of the 
business ? But what purpose is served by arguing seriously 
against a lame evasion or a piece of irony? The authority to 
do what is asked does exist. No one doubts it, and no one 
would dare to seriously and unequivocally assert the con- 
trary. Mr. McCurdy possibly did not comprehend the 
Significance of the memorial, nor the fact that it embraced 
an appeal from the ablest representatives of his own com- 
pany. It would be an unjust aspersion to charge the chief 
of a company so great as the one over which he presides, with 
the admission that he cannot control his agents. He has only 
to ring out the fiat against rebates and it will be received by 
his agents with cheers, and not with sullen looks of refusal. 

Admitting that authority to issue such an order does exist, 
can it be enforced? Pardon me for citing the example of 
the company with which I am connected, as a proof that it is 
practicable. We have successfully enforced a positive rule 
againsr rebating for fifteen years. We have written most of 
our business in that time in places where rebating was most 
general, and therefore our environment was the same as that 
of any other company. Further, as showing how easy it 
would be to enforce such a rule when it had became uni- 
versal, no agent of our company has ever made himself liable 
to dismissal. You will believe me when I say that I would 
not violate delicacy by a personal reference, if it were not 
for the fact that our experience demonstrates the practi- 
eability of enforcing throughout this country a strict 
prohibition as to rebating. 


Special Notices. 


IMPORTANT. 


WANTED BY THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PAN Y—General and Special Agents for the City and State of New York, 
In thirty-two years the Home has paid in DIVIDENDS alone FORTY-EFIGHT 
PER CENT. of its present assets and its interests have paid all death claims 
since its organization. It writes the most liberal policy with cash values 
after the fifth year and has the largest per cent. of ASSETS to LIABILITIES, 

Address, stating experience if any, 

CARPENTER & MADDEN, General Agents, 
40 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
FP EE I I AE EE, OLS IT I EI EE ID 

WANTED-—By an experienced life insurance7manager, a contract for a 
good territory with a first_class life insurance company. California and 
Washington preferred. Address ‘* Manager,” 

Care ** Insurance World”? Pittsburg, Pa. 
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The American Fire Insurance Co., Connecticut General Life Ins. Co., 


PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 1, 1892. 


(OTA Tr CASSIUS iis ccs on sities aisie.c eyes eistertiaie aleveuirtanie/ sews ardaieteitvisietetarniere is $3,093,541 
MAG ‘Capital My oases sc sieves ssa Meisract ote ors olstoveleteloseie terteraiels cite istnaie claeare a stale 500,000 
Reserve for Re-insurance, Unadjusted Losses and Claims......... 2,286,389 
MUTPIUS has ce dass aie cities ti cig gia hala ne hie ansraeaerdy Siebel iotne Biche tatcleMiclasiels tebe 807,152 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 

DIRECTORS :—Thomas H. Montgomery, John T. Lewis, Israel Morris, 
P. 8. Hutchinson, Alexander Biddie, Charles P, Perot, Joseph E. Gilling- 
ham, Samuel Welsh, Charles S. Whelen. 


RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


The Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


All Policies issued by the Company are subject to the Massachusetts 


JAS. M. BARKER, Vice-Pres. JAS. W. HULL, Sec’y and Treas. 
Agencies in all the principal cities of the United States. 





OCoumMeRCcIAL Unton Assurance Co. 


LIMITED. 


OF LONDON. 
OFFICE: 


Cor. Pine & William Sts. New York. 


(germania Fire Insurance (Co.,, 


62 and 64 William Street, Corner Cedar Street, New York, 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1892. 








Cash Capital cc dccdscse Seonen ous tes cee an tricone ers $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance..........cssceceees seevlesess 1,115,828 382 
Reserve for Losses and other Claims.......... eae eles 142,237 84 
Wet Surplussse ak st icis ok cree ceaaiehis Sean oeaaar sen 913,959 62 


$3,171,525 78 
CHARLES RUYKHAVER, Sec’y. 
GustTAvy KeHR, Asst. Sec’y. 


HUGO SCHUMANN. Pres. 
FR. VON BERNUTH, Vice-Pres. 
GEO. B. EDWARDS, 2d Vice-Pres. 





(German Insurance Company, 


OF FREEPORT, ILL. 


C. O. COLLMANN, President. WM. TREMBOR, Secretary. 
December 3ist, 1891. 


Cashr Capital sn. toiec ae cistesa ates cre: taekeelealeraiste on aie miateeaares wietelalsteletets $200,000 00 
Reserve for Unpaid) LOsses: 206 chs s.eclsee cod sities reaienionearaties - _ 102,234 45 
Reserve for Re-insurance and orber Liabilities................ - 1,765,425 09 
IN Gb Surplus say fos casos rasa nee sBinee ues ae deals tele meenieiulen haetites - _ 608,561 60 

Total) ASSEUS 5 Fos. sissies ooris dele selesies a cieanleee eiviel paletelvie «+ -$2,671,221 14 








commas 


London Assurance Corporation, 
CHARTERED, A. D. 1720. 


SURPLUS IN U. &., . : $954,749 
GEORGE H. MARKS, Manager. 
69 WALL STREET, - - - NEw YORK. 














‘The New York Plate 


Glass Insurance Co. 


CAPITAL, $100,000. ASSETS, $170,835. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Head Office, No. 24 Pine St., N. Y. City. 
ELIJAH R. KENNEDY, President. MAJOR A. WHITE, Secretary. 


Non-Forfeiture Law. | 
WM. R. PLUNKETT, President. 
{ 





HARTFORD, CONN. 





Gross Assets, January 1, 1892, $2,238,994 91, 
Surplus to Policy-holders, by Connecticut standard..... se eeeee ee 0 $506,683 35- 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. F. V. HUDSON, Sec’y. 





Agricultural Insurance Company, 
WATERTOWN, WV. Y. 





GENERAL AGENTS—C. Patterson & Son, 71 Wall Street, New York; D. A. 
Clark, Baltimore, Md; George D. Pleasants & Son, Richmond, Va.; A. H. 
Darrow, Chicago, Ill.; J. R. Hawthrone, Cleveland, O,; Mann & Wilson, 


San Francisco, Cal.; J. Flynn, Toronto, Ont; Dewey & Brackman, Brock-— 


H. M. STEVENS, Secretary, 


ville, Ont. 
J. R. STEBBINS, President. 























UEEN 


Ins.Co. of America. 


NEw YORK. 





National Fire Insurance Company, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. E. G. RIcHArRDs, See’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t See’y. 
HEAD OFFICE, 118 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 
ZWESTERN DEPARTMENT. PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
Frep. 8. JAMES, General Agent. Gro. D. DORNIN, - Manager. 


G. W. BLossom, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. Gro. W. DORNIN,  Ass’t Manager. 
Office, 174 La Salle St., Chicago. Office, 409 California St., San Fran. 





Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. 
$18.551,388 00: 


ASSETS, - - - Se TPE aT ae «= 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Surplus returned annually in reduction of Premiums or to increase in- 
surance. Policies non-forfeitable by the rules of the Company. Endow- 


ment Policies issued at Life rates. 
EDWARD M. NEEDLES, President. H. S. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 


J. J. BARKER, Actuary. HENRY GC. BROWN, Sec. & Treas, 





Established 1782. 


Pheonix Assurance Company, 
OF LONDON. 


FIRE INSURANCE ONLY. Losses PAID OVER $86,000,000. 
Head Office for the United States, 67 Wall St., N. Y. 


A. D. IRVING, Manager. E. B. CLARK, Agss’t Manager. 
LOUIS P. BAYARD, 2d Ass’t Manager. 








The Prudential Insurance Co., 


OF AMERICA, 


Assets, January 1, 1892, $6,889,674 ; Surplus to Policy-holders according to 
the 4 per cent. standard, $1,449,057. 


ROCORD OF 1891. 
Increase in Assets, $1,804,779; increase in Premium Receipts, $776,407; Tn- 


| crease in Interes'sand Rents, $106,114; New Insurance written over, $77,000,- 
; 000; Claims paid over $2,000,000; '1 otal Claims paid, over $9,000,000, Reliable 


agents wanted, 
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LOW ™2ATH RATE. LOW EXPENSE RATE. SAFE INVESTMENTS. Ph en 1 X I nsurance ‘O om Pp an y; 


Provident Life & Trust Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, . 


Issues Life, Endowment, Term, Combined Term and Endow- 
ment, Partnership and Joint Policies, combining new, liberal 
and attractive features. Especial attention is directed to the 
liberal provisions for acting as trustee for the proceeds of 
policies made payable by death. 

In everything which contributes to the Security and Cheap- 


ness of Life Insurance, the Provident stands unrivaled. 





Continental Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January ist, 1892. 


RAEI MCC UIE LA Matic suis isis'c v.aele'o: 0:50 s\es 80 o's'o Rr aene ctaiotstetorelsiaca wre ntinrele Hacasa’e $1,000,000 00 
rves for Insurance in Force, etc ° : 8,161,028 47 







PC DOUIE ELIS crise access é occ ccd eles 1,645,761 24 
Policy-holders Surplus........ 2,645,761 24 
ODD Sty ARES oe OCS CORO CE ESOT MODange Sey Sieopeorc BR eDSEOOOMHOnOC 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F.C. MOORE, President. HENRY EVANS, Vice-Pres, 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Secretary. 


MAIN OFFICE, 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


C. H. Dutcher, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., Court and Montague Sts., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. J. J. McDonald, Manager Western Department, R. J. 
‘Taylor, General Adjuster; Geo. E. Kline, Assistant to General Manager, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. D. B. Wilson, Manager Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 319 Pine Street, San Francisco, California. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


THE WASHINGTON 


IIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 





President. 





WM. A. BREWER, Jr., - - 


Piedg. = - - - - ~- $12,000,000. 


The 20-S-D. Life Policy of THE WASHINGTON is 
adapted to meet the wants of those who prefer a less ex- 
pensive policy than an endowment with equal results. 

The guaranteed reserve, augmented by cash dividends, 
gives the owner of this policy a large and profitable cash pay- 
ment at a definite time, or, if preferred, an estate free from 
incumbrance. 

Examine the 20-8-D. Policy of THE WASHINGTON and 
you will find it a perfect contract. In its possession you 
have a valuable and available property, complete protection 
for your family, and security for the posssible needs of 
advanced years. 


Particulars furnished by the company’s agents, or by 
applying to 
EK. S. FREN CH, 
2d Vice-President and Superintendent of Agencies, 
~ No. 21 Corruanpt STREET. 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 
GANTECAPEDAL pe) ca Nias = eee 


$1,000,000 


GrossrAssets!: December.81, 1691s... went cvcecsce seeecicacee ues cece 
WUte RIEL, wartctatetcts a ctelaleieiale uisleisd viaiw aa Sa aan oslesalernt is viA\sisle Meee aicjéve. 4's 


$5,187,268 00 
4,676,547 00 


$1,334,461 00 


Losses Paid since Organization, - $49, 120,754.00. 





Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 
Incorporated 1848, 





JOHN E. DEWITT, - - _ President. 





The Business of the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, for the 
half year ending June 30, 1892, was of a highly successful character. 
Compared with the corresponding periods of preceding years, the half year 
n question was one of the best in the Company’sthistory, 


Substantial increases were made in New Insurance Written; New 
Premiums Written and Settled; Premium Income and Interest Earnings; 
and in Policies and Insurance in Force, The Notices of Death Claims 
showed a decrease. 





THE 


Metropolitan Plate Glass 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 
CHARTERED 1874. 

The Oldest New York Company 


in its Lineand the one having 
the Largest Net Surplus. 


7 lA 
Tom 


















































January 1, 1892. 




































































Assets, - - - $362,694 
Capital and Net 
Surplus, - - 224,966 








Henry Harteau, Pres. 
~ Daniel D. Whitney, Vice-Pres. 
Eugene H. Winslow, Sec’y. 


-_ John P. Campbell, Gen. Agt., 
No. 162 La Salle Street 
Chicago. 


The National Life Insurance Co., 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 


MA) TL! 
Tn Le me 








CHARLES DEWEY, President. GEO. W. REED, Secretary. 


RECORD FOR 1891. 





FOCAL NGO WIEN LH PAIG vr is caces cilsiee coe veiie recat cocececetscervep $362,594 42 
Total Death Losses paid.......scssscocsses 3,837,405 83 
Total amount paid to Policy-holders 7,478,917 87 
5,688 Policies issued and revived in 1890, insuring......... 14,707,921 00 
23,303 Policies in force, insuring.......... Meleas waaieelisaeeere . 51,369,348 00 


Increase in number of Policies in force, 1,699. 

Increase in amount of Insurance in force.........+5 5,007,047 00 
Every policy issued by the Company guarantees: (1) An Annual Cash 

Surrender Value; (2) A Paid-up Policy for such a sum as the cash value 

will purchase, or (8) Extended insurance for the full amount of the Policy, 

for so long a time as the full legal reserve will carry it. 


eee ereeeenene 





JOSEPH WELLS, General Agent, 151 Broadway, New York. 
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NIAGARA+ | CALEDONIAN+ 


Fire Insurance Company PUES Geil Company 
O 


of | 
+ NEW YORK + ¢s +- SCOTLAND + 


UNDER THE NIAGARA MANAGEMENT 


UNITED STATES OFFICE 
FOR BOTH COMPANIES. 


Address 135 &157 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





























EET RT -B 


When You are Comparing 


LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 
Don't forget to look at the NEW POLICY of 





INSURANCE COMPANY ; 
OF NEW YORK, 


WHICH IS SUPERIOR TO ALL. 


HENRY B. STOKES, - BipEoous 


The Equitable Life The Ej d alae y 
Assurance Society 
OF THE UNITED STATES. an d C as iu alty C O. 8 


120 BROADWAY, Sle tPA NEW YORK. 140 To 146 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


Organized under the laws of the State 05 New York. EEA 5 
ASsETS $1,750,000 SURPLUS $169, 446.67 


JANUARY 1, 1892. Losses Parp $3,350,000 








ASSE TSS, ca4 fscuante ccoe eae eee eee $136,198,518 388 


Liabilities, including the Reserve on all existing Pol- 
icies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special Reserve 


Casualty Insurance Specialties : 














(toward the establishment of a 344 per cent. valua- FIDELITY—Bonds of Suretyship for persons in positions 
tion) Of disse ts a oe pL OUN000. ee oe aa 109,905,537 82 of trust. 
Totals(Undivided Surplasi.. ocee ee oe $26,292,980 56 | CASUALTY—Personal Accident, Plate Glass, Boiler, Ele- 
—————— vator, Employers, Landlords and Common Carriers 
TNCOME.6 5 veered BYR See an ae SO Cee 1... $39,054,943 85 Liability. 
. Written In LSOL). eh owns 238,118,331 00 
mir eS Rs See ote 804,894.57 00 OFFICERS. 
Oe Ce) ee RAS Pe eo anes PRR uJ 4 WM. M. RICHARDS, President. GEO. F. SEWARD, Vice-President 
= = | ROB’T J. HILLAS, Secy. EDWARD L. SHAW, Asst. Secy. 
Free Tontine Policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
sages Eee | gob Horn) DIRECTORS. 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel {and occupation after ate leis ‘ 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after one year, and *‘‘Non- | $%9.,8 ‘Sand inl eu ese ete eee mime Re 
” hr Tears. A. E. ORR, -  - <i ee: Retired Merchant. 
FORFEITABLE aiter three years G. G. WILLIAMS, - - - - - - Pres, Chemical Nat. Bank. 
J. ROGERS MAXWELL, - - - - - - - Pres.C.R. BR. of N. J. 
A.B. HULL, - - - - - - - - - - Retired Merchant. 
Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- Watson G. Hunt, - ig. =e i SAS ei ea =, etired 1 Merchant 
OHN L. RIKER, - - - - - = - - ker. 
, factory proofs of death. J.G. MCCoLnovaw, «- - - +" ~~ “=. NoYad. Boe wane 
WMG. LO Wis ee ean ee Counsellor-at-Law. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. THOMAS S. MOORE, - - - - - - = = Qounselior-at-Law. 
yey 2 : g Wa. M. RICHARDS, ee eee eee foc President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres’t. ' Guo. F. SEWARD, So et Pe - - - ‘= VWiee-President. 
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Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co., 


ESTABLISHED, 1836. 


ENTERED THE UNITED STATES, 1848. 





NEW YORK OFFICE: 


WILLIAM & PINE STREETS. 





NEW ENGLAND, NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, 
OHIO, INDIANA, KENTUCKY, 
TENNESSEE, ARKANSAS, MARYLAND, 
DELAWARE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA, 
NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA, 


H. W. EATON, Resident Manager. 
GEO. W. HOYT, Deputy Manager. 





NEW ORLEANS OFFICE: 


Corner CARONDELET AND GRAVIER STREETS. 





LOUISIANA, 
MISSISSIPPI, 
ALABAMA, 
GEORGIA, 
FLORIDA, 
TEXAS. 


HENRY V. OGDEN, Resident Secretary. 
CLARENCE F. LOW Assistant Secretary. 








CHICAGO OFFICE: 


1% LA SALLE STREET, 





ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN, 
IOWA, WISCONSIN, 
MINNESOTA, MISSOURI, 


KANSAS, NEBRASKA 
COLORADO, DAKOTA, 


MONTANA, UTAH, 
WYOMING, ANDNEW MEXICO, 





GEO. CROOKE, 


W. 8S. WARREN, t Resident Secretaries. 





SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 


422 CALIFORNIA STREET. 





CALIFORNIA, 
NEVADA, 
OREGON, 
WASHINGTON 
TERRITORY 
IDAHO 


CHARLES D. HAVEN, Resident Secretary. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 











66 ; «6 66 66 


66 66 66 «6 


Its Dividends are unsurpassed. 


H, L. PALMER, President. 
J.W.SKINNER, Secretary. 
C.H. WATSON, Ass’t Seo’y. 
P.R. SANBORN, Ass’t Secretary. 


| Is now in the thirty-fourth year of its existence. Its good points include rapid progress, 
large surplus, large dividends and a low death rate (0.89 per cent. in 1891). 
Amount of Insurance in force January 1, 1882, - - 


$ 74,503,740.00 
127,629,903.00 
275,674,753.00 


1,1887,, = = <= 
1, 1892, - = 


Surplus, December 31, 1891, taking liabilities on the 4 per cent. basis, $7,891,790.55. 
It is the only Company which has in recent years, 
printed tables of current cash dividends for the information of the public. 


THE NORTHWESTERN HAS DONE THIS FOR TWENTY-ONE CONSECUTIVE YEARS. 


MATTHEW KEENAN, Vice-President. 
C. A. LOVELAND, Actuary. 
A.W. KIMBALL, Ass’t Sup’t of Agencies. J. W. FISHER, M. D., Ass’t Med. Director. 


WILLARD MERRILL, 2dV. P. & Supt. of Agenciess 
L. MCKNIGHT, M. D., Medical Director. 


C.N. JONES, Ass’t Actuary. 








HEAD OFFICE FOR U.S. 
57 and 59 William Street, 
NEW YORK. 


JEFFREY BEAVAN, Mgr. 


LONDON & ° 





Western Department: 
JNO. 8S. BELDEN, Ygr., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Pacific Coast Department; 
Wm. MACDONALD, Mgr. 
SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 





OF LIVERPOOL, ENG. 





The Lancashire 
Insurance Company 


OF MANCHESTER, ENG. 
ESTABLISHED 1852. 


ENTERED UNITED STATES, 1872. 
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1851. 1892, 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENEY 8S. LEE, Vice-President. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. E. D. CAPRON, Asst. Secretary. 





THE NEW POLICY CONTRACT 


Offered by this company, is non-forfeiting. Paid-wp and cash values are 
plainly endorsed upon all policies, under the provisions of the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiting law. Is incontestable after two years from the date 
of its issue. All restrictions upon residence, travel, occupation or em- 
ployment, except military and naval service in time of war, are removed 
after two years. 





Insurance Co. of North America, 


2322 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


FOUNDED 1792. 


Assets, January 1, 1892, - : - - $9,278,220 00 
LIABILITIES— Reserved for re-insurance and 
all other clalms cn.aces eam cciteaae cat orehiete $4,052,744 00 
3,000,000 CO 


2,225,476 00 $9,278,220 60 





Agents in all the principal towns and cities. 


CHARLES PLATT, - - - - - - - - - - President. 
WILLIAM A. PLATT, Vice-Pres’t. EUGENE L. ELLISON, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
GREVILLE E. FRYER, Sec.and Treas. JOHN H. ATWOOD, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Office in New York: Fire and Marine, 16 and 18 Exchange Place. 





Connecticut Fire Insurance Oo., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





INCORPORATED 1850. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





EIGHTY-SECOND FINANCIAL STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1892. 
Oash ‘Capitals, oss joseaacae cit atenaitce coer eeares ioe rae ee eee $1,000,000 00 


Outstanding Claims............6...ee0008 ee tae: 167,982 85 
Re-insurance R6servG.cscs.:.gerassisdeis een sasha neta u a te eee 913,656 24 
NOU Surplus cs ce vac ascce ss cguvtie se eaes elceee cone any Re ae 550,589 13) 
LOCAL ASS6US ves ee co au -rise irene rae ea eee $2,632,228 25 


ID. tGROWNE. | seen 
L. W. CLARKE, Ass’t Secretary. 


President. 
CHARLES R. BURT, Secretary. 





“The Leading Industrial Insurance Company of America.’ 





CANVASSERS WANTED 


In all the principal cities of New England, Middle and 
Western States by the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 


For its Plan of Industrial Insurance. 


This plan embraces all the members of a family, male and female, be- 
tween agesiand‘0. Premiums from 5 to 60 cents per week. Claims paid 
immediately at death. Dues collected weekly from the homes of members, 
Benefits range from $14 to $1,000 and upwards. 

All needed explanations will be furnished upon application to the com- 
pany's superintendents in any of the principal cities, or to the Home Office 
in New York. f ; 

JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President. 


HALEY FISKE, Vice-President. 
STE. 7ART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. SW emotes 


GEORGE H. GASTON, Secretary 


IT LEADS THEM ALL. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 








———___— > & «—— — 


ASSETS OVER - $159,000,000. 





The Consol Policy recently announced by 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York combines more advantages 
with fewer restrictions than any Investment 


Insurance contract ever offered. It consoli= 


dates | 
INSURANCE . ; : 
ENDOWMENT. : 
INVESTMENT. . 
ANNUAL INCOME . 
No other Company offers this Policy. 


Apply only to Company’s nearest Agent for 
details. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
paid to its policy-holders 
in 1891, nearly ~ \ite 


519,000,000. 





The Mutual has ever been in the minds 
of the discriminating public 


“The Greatest of all the 
Companies.” 
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CYLCOPEDIA OF INSURANCE 


—IN THE — 


We ASHES SIA DES. 
1891. 
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The second annual issue of this work is now ready for delivery. It is a larger volume than that of 
last year, and guided in its compilation by experience, the arrangement of its contents has been improved in 
many ways with the view of rendering it easy to consult. New subjects have been introduced and the tabular, 
matter has been extended to cover all branches of insurance now in practice, 

The Cyclopedia is intended to present an- unbiased statement of all the points in any fire or life or 
miscellaneous insurance controversy during the past year; condensed reports of all meetings of insurance bodies, 
local, state, and national; latest statements of fire, life, accident, and miscellaneous companies ; particulars of new 
organizations and of the retirement of old ones; changes in insurance laws ; digests of prominent decisions in courts 
of last resort ; summaries of department reports; policy forms and changes in them ; historical sketches of promi- 
nent companies; and other valuable information about the business of insurance, All subjects contained in the 
volume are alphabetically arranged. 

An appendix presents in tabular form the statistics of condition and business of all insurance companies 
worth notice, transacting business in the United States in 1890 and r8ogr. 

Like all publications bearing the imprint of THE UNDERWRITER PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY the Cyclopedia is intended to be of real service to underwriters, and not a mere catch for advertisers. 
The need of a handy reference book is a growing one, and we intend to satisfy that need. 

The price of the Cyclopedia is two dollars by mail, and all orders accompanied by the cash will be filled as 
received. Special discounts will be made for quantities. We are now able to supply all demands for this 


valuable work. 
THE UNDERWRITER PRINTING AND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK AND HARTFORD. 


IMPORTANT WORK FOR FIRE INSURANCE MANAGERS 


AND FIELD MEN. 
—S NOW READY 


ere Eve VOLUME 


— OF THE — 


RECORD OF FIRE INSURANCE BY STATES, 


EDITION OF 1892. 


Being the Returns of Business in 1890 and 1891 and of the aggregate Business from 1880 to 1889 
inclusive, (as Compiled by the Lleventh United States Census) 


IN EACH OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
CLASSIFIED BY COMPANIES, WITH PERCENTAGES FOR EACH COMPANY 


FOR 1890 AND-1891 AND THE TEN YEARS. 
Address, 
THE UNDERWRITER PRINTING AND PUBLISHING CO. 


68 William Street, NEW YORK. 
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The Connecticut Mutual— 











Assets, $59,738,479.95. 


Life Insurance Co. 


Surplus, $6,059,155.81. 





‘IN 
Increased its Assets, 


is9ot 


Increased its Surplus, 
Increased its Dividends to Policy-Holders, 


And invites attention to its economy of management, and the con- 


sequent low cost of insurance. 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President. 


EDWARD M. BUNCH, Secretary. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 





1845. 


PROTECTION AND PROFIT. 


1892 


FWO THINGS MOST DESIRABLE IN LIFE INSURANCE ARR: | 38'_yne Comainty of rotcotion tog Man’s Hamily in once of his Barly Deati ane 


THESE ARE COMBINED IN THE “ NON-FORFEITING FREE TONTINE POLICIES” OF THE 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
3846 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Lite Insurance Agents and others are invited to apply for detailed explanations of these plans. 
COMPANY PUR HY MOU UAC 


Oash Assets, over - ‘ 2 : 
Surplus, New York Standard, over - - 
Annual Income, over ; . “+ i 





Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Capital StoCK: sc ccsasiecassealanee necdseoananwcedacel cnet see titnT enone $1,250,000 
Assets, Jan. 1.1802 ccc ccnte ceeeninetstecnieuiine tctnas canimccnacntacen 6, 743, 047 
Roe-insurance Reserve. sd wecccaceskenacee wesiaceee ete cee meine aaee 2) 566,401 
Folicy-holders’ Surplns,%% 7. .\.suveess ooeevennmes ee ceca eee een neeen 2,552,340 
Surplus OVeErAllicccs tesa oa thilon aeons kee eee erin dee nein 8,802,340 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Chicago, Illinois. 
&. B. BISSELL, Manager. P. P. HEYWOOD, Assistant Manager. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
BELDEN & COFRAN, Managers. - - ~- San Francisoo. 


GENERAL AGENTS AND ADJUSTERS. 
Eastern and Middle States, - - JAS. H. LEIGHTON. 
Southern States, - THOMAS EGGLESTON. 


yee in all prominent localities throughout the United States and 
Canac a. 


GEO. L. CHASE, President. P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. 
THOMAS TURNBULL, Assistant Secretary. 


- $125,000,000 
15,000,000 
31,800,000 





Phenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ORGANIZED IN 1951, 
Assets, January 1.189225. csiscssas cones deas cides se de ce eee ee $10,060,570 41 
Surplus at Four per CONG... < 50 1covepelr cesta ceeilenebien sctteeeeeiene : 
Surplus at Four and one-half per cent...........ccseeeccccccecees 


Total Paid Policy-holders in Forty Years over 


—— $31,000,000 00 


ACTIVE AND INTELLIGENT MEN WANTED AS AGENTS 


with whom liberal contracts willbe made. Desirable territory now open. 
The new plans of the Company are brief, clear and liberal. Life and 
Endowment Polices have endorsed upon them definite eash, loan, and 
paid-up values, and in case of lapse, insurance is extended without action 
on the part of the insured, 
The new Ten-Twenty Term Plan furnishes protection at a low price, 
and grants valuable privileges in case a change is desired to some other 


form of insurance. 
J. B. BUNCE, coeeacn M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
LAWRENGE. Secretary. 
New York Office, 189 nud ware - HANFORD LINDSLEY, General Agent. 
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Underwriter: 


AN INSURANCE NEWSPAPER. 





VoL. XLVII. 


Published every Saturday by The Underwriter Printing and Publishing 
Company. 

Subscription price: Five Dollars per annum in advance. Single Num- 
ber, Ten Cents. 


All communications should be addressed THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 
58 William Street, New York, or 53 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Checks and Money Orders should be made payable to the order of THE 
WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 
H. R. HAYDEN, President. 
O. A. Janney, Vice-Pres’t and Treas’r. R. O. ALLEN, Secretary, 


Our readers know very well how much importance we 
attach to the co-insurance clause in fire insurance, and will 
with us welcome the article in this issue from the Finance 
Chronicle of London, which discusses it from an English 
standpoint. The article gives a hint which may well re- 
ceive attention, about the insurance of small and isolated 
risks. In this country, as well as in England, such insur- 
ances were up to and in many cases beyond cash values, 
but we doubt if they are so here, at the present time. Say 
twenty years ago, farm property, where insured at all, was 
fully insured, in many cases over-insured, and it led toa 
belief that such property was very profitable business. 
There is now a pretty general belief that it is not profitable, 
and it is just possible that amounts have been cut as well as 
premiums, thus destroying the margins at both ends. 
Long term writing might very readily have that effect. 


WE had forgotten for the moment that Mr. Perkins was 
a Chicago product, or we should not have dared to lay a 
sacrilegious hand upon anything he might undertake. The 
Investigator calls our attention to this fact, and we hasten 
to apologize to Chicago. Yet we are puzzled. Mr. Perkins 
was chosen for the place on the record he had made asa 
business getter, says our Chicago contemporary. And 
Dinklespiel and Weber were not chosen, although they 
were business getters, and Mr. Beers, who was such a busi- 
ness getter that he wanted his ambition curbed by legisla- 
tion—he went out too. Our impression was that the New 
York Life had suffered somewhat from business getters, 
and the hope of every one was that under the new adminis- 
tration it would not be known as a business getter so much, 
but as a conservator of the interests of the policy-holders. 
Every one knows that business getting has been overdone 
by the three large New York companies. Their managers 
have all admitted it and promised reform in this respect. 
It remained for the New York Life to again set the pace, 
under its new management, in the wrong direction. We 
said that we could not see why the others should follow it, 
and we do not now. Perhaps the Investigator can en- 
lighten us. 


‘‘SwretT are the uses of adversity !” J£ any one had 
said a year or two ago that we should open the year 1893, 
with co-insurance practically adopted as a principle in fire 
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insurance, and with an elaborate schedule for ratings which 
everybody praises and many are using, he would have been 
adjudged a lunatic. And yet there is where we find our- 
selves now, and with the exception of a few people who do 
not yet believe that the world revolves, these two measures 
are enthusiastically endorsed. Revolutions are curious 
things. One goes along for years butting his head against 
an apparently impenetrable wall of prejudice and ignorance, 
when all at once the wall gives way and he finds himself the 
leader of a popular measure. To think that on this anni- 
versary of the discovery of America—that is if America 
ever was discovered and Columbus did it—we should have 
discovered a way to rate risks in fire insurance. It is really 
too good to be true, and almost causes one to believe that 
one day there may arise a committee of underwriters who 
will have the wisdom to make a classification of hazards 
which will not subject them to ridicule. All this has been 
brought about by two bad years of underwriting, and so we 
say again: ‘‘Sweet are the uses of adversity.” 


Our esteemed contemporary the Spectator is too easily 
discouraged. An agent has written to stop his paper and 
adds: ‘Ido not care to support a journal that advocates 
cutting down my commissions.” Whereupon the Spectator 
concludes that the rebate evil cannot be reformed or eradi- 
cated. Asa matter of course a reform in the rebate evil 
means lower commissions to agents. There is no doubt 
about that, but it does not necessarily mean any lower 
compensation to the agents. So long as agents deal in 
rebates there is a great difference between gross and net 
income and the latter is what buys the baby a frock. We 
used to be told that a large business was necessary for a 
life insurance company to reduce the expenses. How have 
they been reduced? The Massachusetts reports say that 
in 1876 the expenses to mean amount insured of all com- 
panies doing business in that commonwealth, were sixty- 
nine hundredths of one per cent., and that in 1891, fifteen 
years later, they were ninety-six hundredths of one per cent. 
The expense rate of 1876 would have given for dividends 
last year in these companies nearly ten million of dollars 
which went to some one for expenses. With double the 
amount of business the expenses have increased relatively 
nearly ten millions. Any one can distribute that increase 
for himself, We all know where to place the most of it and 
and why it has been incurred. 


For the sake of historical accuracy we wish that the 
Insurance Monitor would verify a statement made by Mr, 
Cc. C. Hine at the Buffalo meeting of the Mutual Life and 
Accident Underwriters, in June last. In the published 
proceedings Mr. Hine is credited with saying: ‘‘ Between 
twenty and thirty years ago Mr. Barnes, the first superin- 
tendent of insurance in the state of New York, refused to 
admit the Altna Life insurance company into that state, 
The news spread abroad, the lapses commenced, and they 
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were perfectly terrible for a considerable period. People 
dropped out of that company by the score, by the hundred, 
and at the end of the year the company was solvent and 
had a handscme surplus.” The Atna up to 1861 had done 
a very small stock business. In that year it began the issue 
of participating policies, and early in 1865 it was admitted 
to New York. It is news in Hartford that it was ever 
refused admission there, and we believe that Mr. Hine is 
mistaken. New York had at that time no state standard of 
solvency, and the Ztna was admitted ito Massachusetts in 
1863 or 1864, under its standard of the Actuaries table and 
four per cent., and in 1864 had a surplus there of $230,000. 
We can find no hint in the New York reports of any such 
action on Mr. Barnes’ part, and he was not given to reticence 
about such matters, or any other matters of mundane in- 
terest. Besides, unless it were so officially noted, how could 
it have had so widespread an effect? And finally, how 
could a young, half-note company at that day lapse into 
solvency ? This misstatement, if it is one, of a historical 
fact does not at all affect the argument of Mr. Hine, which 
was that while the death rate is remarkably steady, no such 
law governs the lapse rate as that governing mortality. 
The lapse rate is subject to violent fluctuations such as in 
the case mentioned or in cases of monetary stringency or 
panic. 


THERE is one point in Mr. McCurdy’s letter to the New 
York Independent upon the subject of rebates in life insur- 
ance, which does not appear to have had the attention which 
it deserves from critics. He says that, practically, in all 
branches of trade, the large buyer has the advantage in 
price. While that is no doubt true in the sale of merchan- 
dise, it ought not to be true in life insurance. On the con- 
trary the large insurer ought to pay more premium than 
the ‘‘ retail” buyer, since it costs more to pay a large risk 
than asmall one. The money loss has always been a larger 
percentage of the amount insured than the loss of lives to 
the lives insured. In every increase of the amount at risk 
on a single life above the average, there is an increased loss 
rate, and so when Life companies take a hundred thousand 
dollars on a single life they thereby make every one thou- 
sind dollar policy-holder contribute more than his share to 
the losses of the company. It is thus that rebate robs the 
small policy-holder at both ends of the line. It puts him at 
a disadvantage in the premium rate at the beginning, and 
robs his heirs at the end. So long as premiums are based 
upon lives and not upon amounts insured, the large policy- 
holder has sufficient advantage without paying him a bonus 
to come in. Life insurance is not a chest of tea, and the 
Mutual Life insurance company is not a commercial trader 
who may make his own terms for large orders. It is the 
agent of the assured, and long ago recognized its trustee- 
ship. We should be very sorry to see the company which 
by its contribution dividends led American life insurance to 
recognize individual contributions to surplus, depart from 
that high position to take up the trader’s practice in a dis- 
crimination between wholesale and retail orders. 


WE get, in the following from the New Orleans Daily 
States, an excellent chance to make a remark : 


_ Our friends of THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER should inquire at the post- 
office why the journal does not reach us until Thursdays, and sometimes 
Fridays. The Standard, of Boston, published on Saturdays, is laid on our 
table Tuesdays. 


THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER is usually printed and mailed — 
Saturday morning, the day of its date. The Standard, as 
we are told, though dated Saturday is printed and mailed 
Friday afternoon. That is one reason why the Standard 
reaches its readers first, but it does not account by any 
means for all the difference. The rest is to be attributed to 
the conduct of the New York post office under the present 
administration. Whatever may be the politics of any New 
York publisher, he cannot but rejoice, if he has had our 
experience, that there is likely to be a change in the business 
methods of that office in a few months. We are not alone 
in our complaints. It is one hundred ‘and ten miles from 
New York to Hartford, and there are six mails daily. Yet 
the Chronicle, published Thursday, gets to Hartford all the 


‘way from Monday to Thursday of the following week. The 


Spectator, published Wednesday fares very little better, 
usually coming in the same mail, but on rare occasions 
reaching our Hartford office the day after its publication. 
The editor of the Chronicle says that he has addressed to 
the New York post office complaints enough to paper the 
walls of his sanctum. It is said that the facilities of the 
New York post office are wretchedly inadequate for the 
work it has to do, and we can well believe it, but any one 
who is capable of running a peanut stand ought to get mails 
through that office with greater facility. One complains, 
and in a few days an official comes to the office, asks you 
for the facts, makes a memorandum, goes away, and that ig 
the last of it. Ina few days or weeks, your patience gives 
out and the complaint is repeated with a similar result. 
So one is ready to welcome Tammany or anything else for 
a change. 





Evolution in Assessment Insurance. 





lier upon our desk for some time has been the report 
of the proceedings of the ‘‘Seventeenth Annual Con- — 
vention of Mutual Life and Accident Underwriters,” and 
before consigning it to the library shelves it may be well 
to make some notice of its contents, and to review, briefly, 
the changes which these years have wrought in the char- 
acter of the business for the furtherance and success of 
which this organization was entered into and continues to 
exist. 
We all know that the assessment company of to-day 
has very little in common with what was known as a co- 
operative company sixteen years ago. We all know that 
what was then a system of after death collections to pay 
losses has given place to a system of regular advance collec- 
tion of premiums for term insurance, and that the laws 
which apply to life insurance reserves might now be applied 
to the policies of the better assessment companies without 
giving them the least uneasiness. We know, too, that their 
contracts, which a few yearsago promised simply the results 
of a post mortem assessment, now promise a definite sum, 
and provide the funds to meet the payment of that sum. 
Perhaps we cannot better illustrate this change than by 
quoting from the contract of one of the best of them written 
in 1880, and the contract of the same company in 1892. We 
refer to the Hartford Life and Annuity, which has always 
paid its losses in full, and has therefore been better than its 
contracts. When this company first began to write ‘‘cer- 
tificates” under its ‘‘safety fund system” the certificates 
promised: 
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Upon the death of the member aforesaid while this certificate is in force, 
all the conditions hereof having been conformed to by said member, and 
en the receipt by the president or secretary of said company of satisfactory 
proofs of such death, an assessment shall be made upon the holders of all 
certificates in force in said department at the date of such death according 
to the table of graduated assessment rates, given hereon, as determined by 
their respective ages and the number of such certificates in force at the 
date of such death, and the sum collected thereon (less the added cost for 
collection) shall be paid—provided, however, that in no case shall the pay- 
ment upon this certificate in the event of such death exceed $1,000 


This was very properly called, at the time ‘‘ perhaps 
insurance.” If enough was paid in from assessments to 
meet losses then the full sum of the certificate would be 
paid. By the terms of the safety fund agreement those 
early certificates have been good for their face since January 
1, 1885. As we have said, as a matter of fact they have 
always been paid in full. The present contract reads : 

In consideration of the representations, agreements and warranties 
made in the application herefor, and Of.......-...........::sssssesssessseeneeeeneennennes “ollars 
as a first payment paid upon the delivery hereof, and of the payments of 
like amounts to be made to it at three, six and nine months from date 
hereof, dces hereby issue this certificate of membership and policy of in- 
SSCS TE (herein called the member) 
OO ee Oe BOUT CYP Ol se cctuassecctesermianetccnceeeek BURLGls Ol--- a astraeetensa eres 
with the following agreements: 

That in consideration of further advance payments, to be made there- 
after on the first day of every successive quarter of each of the next fol- 
lowing six policy years, of the quarterly sums set against the age of the 
member in the table of quarterly cost, given hereon; or, in lieu thereof, 
of the payment in advance, for each full year during the said six years, of 
the corresponding annual sums also set in said table; and in consideration 
of further payments to be made as required by the fourth condition hereof, 
the said company does agree to renew and extend this policy, without med- 
ica] re-examination, during each successive year of the life of the member. 

That ninety days from the receipt at the home office by the company’s 
president or secretary of complete and satisfactory proofs of the death, 
executed on the forms furnished by the company upon the notice of death, 
together with full information in respect of the manner and cause of the 
death of the member while this policy is in force, supported by affidavits, 
inform as supplied by the company, of claimants, attending physicians, 
undertaker and clergyman and full report of coroner’s or other inquest, 
if any, all the conditions hereof having been conformed to by the member 
—upon presentation and surrender of this policy properly receipted at 
the company’s home office in Hartford, Conn., where all such payments are 
to be made, there shall be due and payable, in lawful money of the United 
States, out of the mortuary fund, the indemnity olf..........................Dollars. 


The condition four, named above, provides for an in- 
creased quarterly premium if needed. It also provides for 
such reductions in the age premium as may be made from 
the surplus of the safety fund. Altogether this is a_policy 
for term insurance, and might have been written by any 
old line company in tbe United States. It carries with it the 
right of renewal for life, and so is a life contract with a 
gradually increasing premium. 

And this is, practically, what the hat-passing business, in 
the hands of capable and honest men has developed into. 
This company, especially, has had as its executive officer 
a man trained in the mathematics of life insurance. He 
knows and has known from the first, that somewhere along 
the lines laid down in the recognized tables of mortality lay 
the safety of life insurance. Other managers have known 
the same thing or have at least suspected it, and so we have 
out of what was fifteen years ago a deceptive and altogether 
unscientific scheme, a plan of term insurance, not altogether 
new, but operated upon recognized principles and unobjec- 
tionable in practice, a plan that by gradually increasing 
premiums avoids the necessity of large reserves. 

The new system, though, is not altogether without re- 
serves. The Hartford has a reserve of nearly a million 
dollars, other companies have more and some less, but there 
is, to-day, no reason why they should not abandon their 


claims as co-operatives or assessment companies, unless the 
name brings them business. 

In the Cyclopedia of Insurance published this year are 
given the policy forms of a number of these companies, and 
they are all, we believe, based upon a definite premium regu- 
lated by mortality tables and loaded for expenses, with a 
reserve for contingencies. As we stated last year in speak- 
ing of the annual meeting of this association, the last few 
years have very perceptibly} narrowed the chasm which 
twenty years ago separated the ‘‘old line” and ‘‘assess- 
ment” companies. In fact it is so nearly closed that there 
is little left but a name to distinguish the one from the 
other. 





acts and Opinions. 


CHANGES in the state insurance departments will be 
numerous after the beginning of 1893, and some of these will 
be the result of the political revolution which will bring 
governors of one party faith and department officials of 
another, whose terms are about to expire, into juxtaposition. 
Instances of this kind will occur in Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts, but it is believed that in the latter state Gov. 
Russell will continue the present incumbent. In Maryland 
Commissioner Talbott has been elected to congress and will 
go out. The Democrats in Illinois have elected David Gore, 
auditor of public accounts, and he will succeed Mr. Pavey, 
who was the candidate on the Republican ticket. James 
Cudhie, a fusionist, was elected insurance commissioner of 
North Dakota by the popular vote. By popular vote James 
H. Price will succeed Allen Weir in Washington, I. V. 
Johnson will succeed Patrick F. Duffy in West Virginia, A. 
B. Cook will succeed E. A. Kenny in Montana and C. G. 
McCarthy will succeed James A. Lyons in Iowa. Wilbur M. 
Root has been re-elected in Wisconsin and J. O. Henderson 
in Indiana. The Democratic Dr. Magill in Michigan will be 
followed by a Republican. There are other changes possible 
but uncertain now until the “official returns are all in.”’ 


A SPECIAL to the Intev-Ocean from Columbus, O., says that 
a suit for the appointment of a receiver to take charge of the 
business of the Ohio Farmers of Le Roy, was begun on Satur- 
day by attorneys for Rezin B. Wasson, formerly treasurer of 
Medina county, O. Wasson is the holder of nine policies in 
the company. He charges the officers and directors with mis- 
conduct in the investment of funds and asserts that the 
company is insolvent. He gives two instances of alleged mis- 
conduct, charging that the directors invested $80,000 in bonds 
of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment station, knowing that 
there was a question as to the validity of the law under which 
the bonds were issued, The law was afterwards declared un- 
constitutional. The second instance was the purchase by the 
directors of the land in Le Roy, Medina county, which was 
not worth more than $10,000, and for which the directors paid 
$50,000. He avers that the losses due to this misconduct com- 
pelied him to pay larger assesstnents on his policies than he 
should, and asks that the directors be held personally re- 
sponsible for the funds invested in this way. 


TuxE American Surety Company this week purchased from 
the Continental Fire insurance company, its property num- 
bering 100, 102 and 104 Broadway and 1 Pine street, paying 
therefore $1,050,000. As the property covers 5,893 square feet, 
this is at the rate per square foot of $178.55, which is consider- 
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ably in advance of prices heretofore ruling for property in the 
neighborhood. The deed is to pass on December 1, and the 
Continental has the right to continue to occupy the premises 
until May 1, next. Some of this property has been in posses- 
sion of the Continental for many years. The last part of it 
acquired was 104 Broadway, which was bought of William H. 
Bradford for $200,000, June 13 of this year. At that time it 
had been in Mr. Bradford’s possession for sixty-two years, he 
having bought the land in 1830 for $2,500.. The officers of the 
Continental will not yet make public its plans for the future 
as to locating and building. It will be remembered that 
they were reported about a year ago as making efforts to 
secure an option on a site in the neighborhood of Pine and 
Cedar streets. 


THE Manchester, Eng., Policy-holder comments as follows 
upon a report that the Economic Fire Office of London, pur- 
poses an extension of its business to the United States. The 
Economic is a ‘‘non-tariff’? company with a subscribed capi- 
tal of $1,750,000 and a cash capital of $350,000. It also does a 
fidelity business. 

We understand that the Eeonomic Fire Office has made a call of ten per 
cent. per share on its shareholders, the extension of foreign business and 
the proposed opening of an office in New York is being put forward as a 
reason for this. We can hardly understand how anyone can pick the 
present as a specially favorable time for calling up capital for the develop- 
ment of American business. Just at present it would appear that those 
offices which have least to do with American business are, on the whole, 
the best off, the results of the year being of a discouraging rather than an 
encouraging kind. With regard to the Economic Fire an extension of 
foreign business does not seem to be specially advisable. The office has an 
agency connection and a system of branches here of which it may justly be 
proud, and in the revision of risks, and the careful consolidation of its 
nearly quarter million of income, head office energies might easily find 
themselves fully occupied... We have always wished to give the office as 
much encouragement as possible, but it must be remembered that so far 
po dividend has been paid on the £71,500 of capital subscribed, and that 
while this is the case the calling up of capital for extension purposes is 
bound to be criticised somewhat severely. 


Tue Life Insurance Association of New Jersey gave its 
first annual dinner Friday night at Davis’ Parlors in Newark. 
One hundred and four covers were laid, and it was a most 
enjoyable and enthusiastic gathering. President Sill acted 
as toast-inaster, and grouped around him as the guests and 
speakers of the evening were:, President Dryden of the Pru- 
dential, Dr. F. B. Mandeville, president of the United States 
Industrial, President Blodgett of the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of New York and Charles H. Raymond, George P. Has- 
kell and William Radcliff representing the same association, 
Col. C. M. Ransom of Boston and C. C. Hine of New York. 
Secretary Hadley read a telegram from C. E. Tillinghast, presi- 
dent of the National Life Underwriters Association, saying 
that sickness prevented him from being present. The dinner 
and post-prandial exercises were enlivened by the Brunswick 
Quartette of Brooklyn in their inimitable songs. The officers 
of the association are: Edw. E. Sill, president; George F. 
Hadley, secretary ; J. C. Hislie, treasurer. 


THE committee which formulated the universal mercantile 
schedule has received the following ‘pleasant note from the 
manager of a large British company, who had previously ex- 
pressed the fear that the scheme was impracticable : 


I append half a dozen ratings made under the universal mercantile 
achedule formula, which, now that we are thoroughly grasping its applica- 
tion, I find to be excellent in principle and the best method of rating I have 
ever seen or tested. I trust your committee, who are entitled to the earnest 
thanks and listing obligation of the fraternity, may soon be able to secure 
the general interest and action of the companies in the matter. You may 
certainly count on my hearty co-operation. I will be glad if you can spare 








half a dozen rating slips to have them sent to our Mr. , for we are 
now engaging all our specials in practical work and interest upon the. 
schedule. Perhaps this is something different from what you expected 
from me, but I trustit may equally serve your purpose and our mutual 
interest. ; 

P. S.—In my judgment, the results are particularly satisfactory in th 
inferior risks, the rates being morein accordance with the hazard than 
present board or local rates. 


THE special meeting of the Texas Insurance Club at 
Dallas, called at the suggestion of President Chase, was held 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday and was attended by 
fire underwriters from all parts of the country. A special to 
the Commercial Bulletin on Wednesday says: 

The meeting is largely attended, and already considerable has been 
done in the line of expression of opinion upon the various phases of the 
outlook. A committee has been appointed to arrange for the inspection of 
electric light plants and wires; also for improvements in cotton risks and 
for the purpose of securing legislation in the direction of the recent recom- 
mendations of Insurance Commissioner Hollingsworth. The injunction 
suits pending have prevented any decisive action as to rates and commis- 
sions, but much has been accomplished in the lines named, and more un- 
doubtedly will be. The storing of cotton on sidewalks in Galveston is 
being discouraged, and definite action will be taken in the matter. The 
meeting will adjourn to-morrow. 


THE general manager of the Columbian Fire of Louisville 
was in New York this week and gave the following to an 
inquirer from the Commercial Bulletin: 

The following general agencies have been settled upon: Brown & 
Skinner for New England and tbe Middle States; C. A. Van Anden, Lllinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and parts of Ohio and Indiana; Geo. RK, Lewis & Co., 
Minnesota and the Dakotas; Adams & Boyle, Texas, Louisiana and Arkan- 
sas. The special agencies are: F. H. Millard, Kansas, Nebraska and part of 
Missouri; Henry Mayers, Tennessee, Alabama and southern Kentucky. 
The local agencies so far decided upon are: A. Loeb, Son & Co., Chicago 
M. H. Lemcke, 8t. Louis; Ferrier & Co., Cincinnati; Corson & Hunt, 
Philadelphia ;! Milton Clark, Syracuse; W. H. Brewster, Boston; New 
Orleans Insurance Association, New Orleans. General agencies reporting 
through New York department: W.H. Brewster, New England; Corson 
& Hunt, Pennsylvania. The first policy will be issued on January 1, and 
the applications for admissions will be made in December. 


On Tuesday, November 29, a conference of committees ap- 
pointed by several organizations of fire underwriters will be 
held in the rooms of the New York board to take final action 
on the construction of the universal mercantile schedule. 
The general form adopted will be permanent, subject to such 
amendments from time to time as may be called for by cir- 
cumstances. As co-operating committee the National Board 
has appointed Messrs. Beddall, Little of the Phenix, Pollock 
of the Niagara, Arnold of the Equitable of Providence, and 
Charles E. Chase of the Hartford Fire. The New York 
board has appointed J. R. MeCay, Driggs of the Williams- 
burgh City, Litchfield of the Lancashire, Parker of the 
Citizens, and John M. Whiton. ; 


A CABLE report that the late Duke of Marlborough’s life 
was insured for $1,000,000 for the benefit of his American wife, 
who had expended large sums of her own money in repairing 
and restoring the ducal dwelling, is pronounced incorrect. 
The duke is known to have secured insurance policies to the 
amount of $1,509,000 some years ago to secure his creditors ; 
but it is denied that he took the same care of his wife. It 
cannot be ascertained that any American company has lost a 
dollar by his death. The Crown Life of London is said to be 
principally concerned among British companies. 


THE Massachusetts superior court has appointed Robert 
A. Knight of Springfield, receiver for the order of the Iron 
Hall in Massachusetts in bonds of $25,000. This settles the 
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cases brought in the supreme court by the Indiana receiver to | hotel, restaurant and club house, on Clark street. ‘* Behind 


have an ancillary receiver appointed under him. The order 
reported 10,085 Massachusetts certificates, calling for $8,669, - 
350 in force December 31, 1891. A thinly attended meeting of 
Iron Hallers was held last Monday evening in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, at which the following resolution was 
adopted : 


Resolved, That the chairman and secretary of this meeting be a commit- 
tee to wait on the judge who appointed the receiver for Massachusetts, and 
ask him to delay action for at least thirty days, and to await the action of 
the court of Indiana; also to exempt the general fund from the receiver’s 
call. 


OuR celebrated contemporary, Col. John D. Young, also 
bet on the election and rashly. This insidious appeal to the 
winners will hardly save him : 


In the “Solid South” joy reigns supreme. I hear that this great day of 
jubilee is to be appropriately celebrated by drawing all bets made between 
themselves, so as not to have a single bitter thought to mar the perfect 
harmony. Thisisasit should be. Let us ‘‘ bunch the chips” and allrejoice 
together. Let us refuse to allow the sordid thought of gain to mingle 
with our pure and holy emotions. At such a time as this, with my whole 
being filled with joy at the triumph of the great principles of eternal jus- 
tice, liberty and equality before the law, [ am perfectly willing to declare 
off all the bets I made on Harrison. 





THE newly returned president of the New York Life enter- 
tained a number of the executive officers and agents of the 
company at dinner at Delmonico’s on Friday night of last 
week. Superintendent Pierce was a guest. The victor ina 
contest among thirty-five agents to write the largest amount 
of insurance in the United States and Canada, during Mr. 
McCall’s absence abroad, was presented with a gold watch. 
He was Mr. G. A. Smith, of Sioux City, Iowa. 


THE National Board of Fire Underwriters is sending to 
the governor of each state a printed communication contain- 
ing quotations from the statements of the insurance coin- 
missioners regarding the great fire waste in the United States, 
and calling attention to the laws of Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire requiring inquests to be held as to the causes 
of fires. The board urges.the governors to bring this matter 
before their respective legislatures. 


In the New York supreme court on Wednesday, Justice 
Andrews gave judgment for the heirs of the late Levi M. 
Bates, in a suit against the United States Life for $10,000 on 
two policies of insurance, on the ground that they provided 
that they should be indisputable after two years. The com- 
pany put in evidence that Bates made gross misrepresenta- 
tions in his application for the insurance. 


At the November meeting of the Boston Life Under- 
writers Association, held at Young’s last Tuesday, it was 
unanimously resolved : 

That the Boston Life Underwriters Association favors the project of 
bringing before the congress of the World’s Columbian Exposition the 
subject of life insurance, and recommends its favorable consideration by 
the executive committee of the National Asseciation of Life Under- 
writers. 


‘THE Chicago Tribune makes this lamentable statement : 


Towards the close of the present month, when all the life insurance 
companies will be straining every nerve to secure business for the final 
showing of the year, a perfect deluge of rebating is to be expected from 
the agents who will be egged on by big commissions, 


TuE ‘‘ Underwriters Hotel Company’ with a capital of 
$30,000 has been incorporated in Chicago, to be fitted up as a 


this is really the Insurance Men’s Club for which a club house 
is to be fitted up at considerable expense on the fifth floor,”’ 
says the Chicago Tribune. 


At the meeting of the New England Insurance Exchange 
last Saturday, Chairman Emerson of the co-insurance com- 
mittee presented the action of the Boston board on this 
subject, as requested by the Exchange and on motion the 
committee will make a final report at the meeting to-day 
when action on the report will be the order of the day. 


TuE Chicago Fire Underwriters Association on Tuesday 
voted with practical unanimity to extend its jurisdiction to 
the limits of Cook county, and adopted the rate book re- 
cently issued by the Cook county compact. There is grum- 
bling among the outside agencies. 


THE next monthly meeting of the Life Association of New 
York will be held in the restaurant, on the tenth floor of the 
Mills Building at 4 o’clock P. M. next Tuesday, to be followed 
by a family dinner which will be served promptly at 5 
o’clock P. M. 





MILWAUKEE and Newark fire underwriters have decreed 
the eighty per cent. co-insurance clause with some modifica- 


tions. In Milwaukee it will apply to all mercantile risks and 
special hazards. In Newark the new order begins Decem- 
ber 1. 





THE New York Board of Fire Underwriters has resolved, 
upon the suggestion of its enterprising president, that itis a 
good idea to have an annual dinner hereafter, and a committee 
of five has been appointed to think it over or make arrange- 
ments. 


THE hearing set for Wednesday in the supreme court at 
Boston upon the petition to appoint a receiver for the People’s 
Five Year Benefit Order, has been postponed till next month 
on request of counsel for the order. 


Personals. 











AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


American Casualty of Baltimore; Watson & Penny of “Minneapolis, gen- 
agents for Minnesota, North Dakota and South Dakota. 


Someta vite of New York; Henry Schahte local manager, Charles- 
on 8S. C. 


Lancashire; Frank D. Lynn, special agent for Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas, 
with headquarters at Omaha; Pliny, Bartlett & Co., Minneapolis, trans- 
ferred from Thompson & Gunn; W. KH. Clifford, special agent in the 
western department. 





Maj. Ben. T. Calef of Boston who for the past thirteen years has repre- 
sented the New York Life insurance company in New England, during 
ten of them as general manager for that department, has resigned that 
pane and accepted the New England general agency of the Man- 

attan Life insurance company, 


Mr. A. Newton Locke, whose death was noticed in our columns last week 
was at one time in his insurance career secretary of the Glens Falls 
insurance company. He was always prominent in the councils of the 
New York state fire insurance associations, A wife, two daughters 
and two sons are bereaved. 


Mr. John K. Shaw, Minnesota state agent for the Provident Savings Life, 
has disappeared and his friends are anxious about him. His books are 
correct and there is no suspicion of wrong-doing. Twelve years ago in 
Kansas, after a severe fever he disappeared for several weeks in a 
similar Manner. 


Mr. George Hall, manager for the Standard Life and Accident, at Omaha, 
Neb., shot and killed himself while temporarily insane, on Monday 
morning, at his home, He was sixty years old and had resided at 
Omaha since 1870 when he removed to that place from St. Louis. 


Mr. David N. Holway, formerly the New England general agent of the 
Provident Life and Trust, has been appointed by the Union Central 
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Life of Cincinuati its superintendent for eastern New York and New 
Engiand, with headquarters in New York city. 


Mr. Benjamin F. Brown, for some years with the Boston office of the 
Equitable Life, entered last ‘'uesday upon a new position at the home 
oftice of the company, the duties of which will include visiting the 
agency field and instructing agents. 


Mr. Henry Butler, an old time New York merchant, who was president of 
the defunct American Exchange Fire insurance company of New York 
from 1865 to 1881, died at Blairstown, N. J., on Monday, of general 
debility aged eighty-six years. 


Mr. L. L. Burton of the marine insurance agency firm of Burton, Colbrick 
& Cook, Chicago, died of pneumonia last Sunday, aged thirty-nine 
years. He had been in the business several years. 


Mr. William E. Page, state agent of the New York Underwriters Agency 
for Wisconsin, Minnesota and North Dakota, has resigned to devote 
himself to the publishing business. 


Mr. Archibald ©. Gibbs, insurance agent doing business in Washington, 
died at Baltimore November 7, aged eighty-four years. 











{usurance Legislation. 





Georgia. 





ATLANTA, Ga., November 16—Mr. Simons. has introduced 
in the senate by request a bill amending the section of the 
insurance act of 1887 relating to live stock insurance com- 
panies so as to require such companies to have not less than 
$750,000 of ‘‘ good valid’’ insurance in foree on their books at 
the time of making application to do business. 





Vermont. 





MoNTPELIER, Vt., November 15—House Bill No. 85, re- 
lating to licenses of foreign insurance companies, the scope 
of which was set forth in THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER of 
October 22, passed the house on Saturday last and is in the 
senate. 

House Bill No. 99, to enable general or traveling agents of 
a duly authorized Foreign company to do business in the state 
under a broker's license through local agents, was reported 
by a substitute bill, as House No. 368, as follows: 


Seorron 1. Section 3611 of the revised laws, is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: 


Upon receiving such copies and statements, if the commis- 
sioners are satistied with the same, and that the company 
meets and has complied with the requirements of this chap- 
ter, they shall grant a license authorizing such company to do 
insurance business by lawfully constituted and licensed resi- 
dent agents only, subject to the laws of this state, until the 
first day of April thereafter. And annually thereafter, on 
the first day of April, such license may be renewed, so long as 
the company complies with the requirements aforesaid, and 
the commissioners regard the company as safe and entitled to 
public confidence. For such license or renewal the company 
shall pay to the insurance commissioners five dollars. 

Nothing in this act shall be construed to prohibit resi- 
dents of this state from procuring insurance at the home 
office of any Foreign company, or debar any non-resident 
officers, general or traveling agents of a duly authorized com- 
pany from transacting business under a broker's license 
through licensed resident agents. But such broker's license 
shall not be granted to any resident officer, general or travel- 
ing agent of any foreign state which does not reciprocally ex- 
tend a like or equal authority to transact business in such 
foreign state to the officers, general or traveling agents, of a 
duly authorized company, resident in Vermont. 

Suc. 2. This act shall take effect from its passage. 


The new matter to be inserted in the law is printed in 
italics. This substitute is substantially the same as the 
original bill, except that the reciprocal provision is made a 
part of it. 

On Saturday the special committee having the bill for a 


bill which is the New York standard form omitting the arbi- 
tration and appraisal clauses. 

The general committee of the senate gave a hearing on the 
valued policy bill on Tuesday afternoon. 


MONTPELIER, Vt., November 17—The various insurance 
measures pending before the general assembly of Vermont, — 
are at present in the following condition : 

House Bill No. 85 relating to licenses of foreign insurance 
companies passed the house and senate ; sent to the governor 
for signature. 


House Bill No. 868 [substitute for No. 99], relating to 
agents of foreign insurance companies passed the house; 
now with the senate general comuuittee. 

House Bill No. 372, standard fire insurance policy passed 
the house ; now with the general committee of senate. 

House Bill No. 410, to incorporate the North Eastern 
Mutual Fire insurance company reported favorably by the 
committee on corporations ; passed the house and is now with 
the senate committee. The location of the company is Fair- 
haven, Vt. The charter is a duplicate of that of the Vermont 
Mutual. 

Senate valued policy bill. A hearing was held on this 
measure yesterday afternoon at which Senator Burnell, in- 
troducer of the bill, spoke in its favor. Another hearing will 
be had later at which the opponents of the measure will 
appear. It is believed the bill will be reported adversely by — 
the committee. 

LATER. 

MONTPELIER, Vt., November 18—(Special despatch.) The 
valued policy bill and House Bill No. 99 were both reported 
adversely in the senate to-day and killed. 


HMiiscellany. 





Twentieth Anniversary of the Boston Fire—Reconstruction 
of the Rebuilt Burned District in Progress. 





(The Boston Heratd.) . 
To those of middle age it hardly seems possible that 
Wednesday of this week is the twentieth anniversary of the 
ereat Boston fire. That catastrophe was so tremendous and 
the experience so entirely unparalleled in ordinary life, that 
it, produced upon the minds of those who saw the fire or 
gazed on the ruius of a half demolished city after the fire was 
over, an impression the vividness of which time cannot 
efface, and on that account, considering how many things 
that happened twenty years ago are now entirely forgotten, it 
hardly seems possible that this long series of years has inter- 
vened between the present time and that eventful 9th of 
November. * * Since November, 1872, the central part of 
Boston has been rebuilt. The work of covering the waste 
area was uidertaken with so much enterprise and courage 
that on the first anniversary of the fire there were relatively 
few gaps left representing unoccupied building lots. Since 
that time new and improved construction has been brought 
into vogue, and while the buildings put up in 1873-74 to re- 
place those that had been destroyed were better constructed 
than the edifices which they replaced, in quite a number of 
instances modern improvement has advanced with such 
rapid strides that it has been thought expedient to pull down 
those mercantile buildings dating immediately after the fire, 
for the purpose of utilizing the space thus obtained for the 
construction of buildings of a larger and better character. 
The buildings put up by the Equitable Life, the Mutual 
Life of New York and the New England Mutual Life insur- 
ance company are fair samples of what at that time were 
thought to be edifices good for at least a century, and except 
that they are not quite as convenient in their interior ap- 
ointments as they might be, there is no reason why ia 
10pes of their constructors as to their permanency should be 


standard uniform fire insurance policy in charge reported a | disappointed. But with the ordinary Boston mercantile 
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building, dating from 1873, this element of permanency does 
not hold good. Whenever the pressure of business makes the 
procurement of additional office room necessary buildings of 
this type have to give way, as for example, in the case of the 
new buildings of the International Trust, the John Hancock 
Life, and the Telephone company. The present building 
laws may give to the structures of Jess than twenty years of 
age a permanency which they would not otherwise have, for 
the reason that, in arranging to secure solidity and safety 
against fire, something has been added to the cost of con- 
struction ; hence, the owner of a building may prefer to con- 
tinue its use, even though it is a little old-fashioned and out 
of date, rather than incur the considerable expense of tear- 
ing it down for the purpose of putting up a new and im- 
proved building in its place. 

In view of the conclusions that have recently been 
reached respecting the need of one or two broad thorough- 
fares through Boston, it is greatly to be regretted that those 
who were instrumental in widening the streets of our city 
after the conflagration was over did not undertake the work 
in a more radical spirit. What they did was to hold to the 
old highways, and in many instances widen these by cutting 
liberal strips from the abutting property. No doubt the 
roadways were very much more convenient after this reform 
had been made in them than they were before, but it is not 
unlikely that the improvement would have been still greater 
if, under the charge of landscape and civil engineers a plan 
had been devised of building, say, two broad thoroughfares 
and restricting the minor streets to the old moderate 
dimensions. 

In order to carry this plan out successfully it might have 
been necessary to ignore the old street lines and rearrange the 
building lots, bearing in mind the size and direction of the 
streets beyond the burnt district; and, where need was, 
building certain streets through the district that could be 
later on extended at the same width through the unburnt 
districts, at the discretion of the city. As it is, we havealong 
the line of Milk street a very large quantity of street surface 
with exceedingly circumscribed building lots, showing to say 
the least, poor judgment on the part of those responsible for 
this plan of street allotment. 


As to the Legality of Certain Clauses in a Farm Fire 
Insurance Policy. 





The following is an opinion rendered by William C. Trull, 
legal adviser for the Continental insurance company, as to its 
right, under the New York standard policy law, to use certain 
clauses in its farm policy : 


STATEMENT. 


The Continental insurance company desires {n its policy 
upon farm property to use the following clauses : 


First—lt is expressly understood and agreed ihat the amount insured 
upon each class of live stock shail apply in an equal sum upon each animal 
in the proportion that the number of animals in each class shall bear to the 
total amount insured in that class. 

Second—This company shall not be liable for any loss arising from, or 
occasioned by the use of open lights or burning fluid or any chemical oil, for 
any purpose, in any barn or outbuilding bereby insured. (The use of kero- 
sene oi! or candles in closed lanterns is permitted.) 4 

Third—Tbe use of any incubator or brooder in any building insured or 
eontainiug or far, Bagel oh insured by this policy, will render this 
policy yoid. No agent has authority to give privilege for the use of the 
same. 


My opinion is desired as to whether the use of the fore- 
oing clauses would violate the provisions of the act of 1886, 
Shapter 488,) making provision for a standard policy. 


OPINION. 


The act of 1886 does not prohibit the uae of other clauses 
and provisions in a contract of insurance than those con- 
tained in the policy and clauses framed under the act. On 
the contrary, the second subdivision of the second section of 
the act expressly authorizes any ‘‘ matter necessary to clearly 
express all the facts and conditions of insurance on any par- 
ticular risk to be written upon or attached or appended to 
any policy issued on property in this state.’’ The only excep- 
tion or proviso to this general authorization is that the *‘ mat- 
ter or condition '’ so written upon or attached or appended 


to any policy shall not be inconsistent with or a waiver of 
any of the provisions or conditions of the standard policy. 

An examination of the standard policy framed and filed 
under the act of 1886, will disclose that neither of the clauses 
in question contain provisions or conditions inconsistent with 
or : waiver of the conditions and provisions of the standard 
policy. 

The first clause above quoted relates to the application 
and distribution of the amount insured upon the live stock 
covered by the policy. The standard policy contains no pro- 
visions regulating such distribution, and hence this clause 
cannot be considered inconsistent with or a waiver of any 
provisions of that policy. 

The second clause above quoted relates to the use of open 
lights or burning fluid or chemical oil for any purpose in any 
barn or outbuilding, covered by the policy and specially per- 
mits the use of kerosene oil or candles in closed lanterns. The 
only provision in the standard policy upon this subject is one 
which permits the use of kerosene oil for lights and author- 
izes it to be kept for sale ‘‘ according to law or in quantities 
not exeeeding five barrels, provided it be drawn and lamps 
ree by daylight or at a distance of ten feet from artificial 
ight.’ 

The second clause above quoted recognizes this provision 
of the standard policy and authorizes the use of kerosene oil 
for lights and simply regulates the use by requiring that 
when used in barns or outbuildings it shall be in closed lan- 
terns. This requirement regulating its use is reasonable and 
is in no sense inconsistent with the provisions of the standard 

olicy. 
z The third clause above quoted relating to incubators or 
brooders is clearly within the general authorization contained 
in the second subdivision of the second section of the act of 
1886, and does notin any degree conflict with any provision of 
the standard policy. 

It is my opinion, therefore, that the company can use the 
clauses in question, and that in so doing it will not violate 
any provision of the act of 1886. WILLIAM C. TRULL. 





Under-Insurance and Co-Insurance—A British View. 





(The Finance Chroncle, London.) 

In determining the rates of premium for insurance against 
fire itis usually assumed that the amount of the insurance 
will be approximately equal to the value of the property in- 
sured. This assumption has an effect upon the profits of fire 
insurance companies varying in importance according to the 
extent to which it is untrue. 

To take the ease of over-insurance first, it often happens 
that, without any fraudulent intention on the part of the in- 
sured, policies are taken for sums in excess of the value of 
their property. This practice is specially prevalent amongst 
small householders, and the excess of premium paid goes a 
long way towards rendering small insurances on household 
goods a source of profit, notwithstanding the relatively 
heavy expenditure involved in the cultivation of business of 
this class. Owing to the trivial amount of premium in- 
volved, small non-hazardous properties are but rarely under- 
insured, and, taken as a whole, the values placed thereon for 
insurance purposes are undoubtedly greatly exaggerated. 

Under-insurance, on the other hand, although in some in- 
stances satisfactory as a pledge of carefulness on the part of 
the insured, is not remunerative to the offices unless provided 
for in the rates and conditions. An annual rate is based upon 
two considerations—the chance of a fire happening and the 
chance of confining a fire within narrow limits. The latter 
chance is delusory to insurance companies when the relation 
of loss to insurance is different from that of loss to value. In 
cases of partial insurance, the low rates charged for the least 
hazardous class of risk, in consequence of the remote chance 
of serious fires, are specially apt to become inadequate. If 
an insurance on property valued at £10.000 be deemed to be 
split into two policies of £5,000 each, the first being liable for 
all losses up to £5,000, and the second only for any excess of 
loss in the event of the first policy becoming exhausted, it is 
obvious that, if £20 would be sufficient premium for the 
whole insurance, £10 would be inadequate for the first policy 
and excessive for the second. No company would, for a 
premium of £10, accept the risk of all losses up to £5,000 
if it were proposed to insure against surplus losses in another 
office, but if the insured elected to take this remote risk him- 
self and save half the premium probably no objection would 
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be raised, although the company would be equally preju- 
diced. 

Fortunately under-insurance in the United Kingdom is 
not very widely prevalent, and is chiefly confined to large 
risks and to those which are most costly to insure. It is, 
nevertheless, an evil which requires constant vigilance on the 
part of fire insurance officials, as it will not only render a 
premium inadequate, but may cause losses exceeding in 
amount those anticipated under the company’s usual limits, 
if the latter be based on past experience of fully insured 
properties. 

A ready means of combating systematic under-insurance 
is, of course, to be found in an extended application of the 
average clause, but this remedy would be very unpopular in 
this country. The condition, although perfectly equitable to 
both parties, and universally adopted in continental practice, 
is not sufficiently understood by the British insuring public, 
and is often regarded with prejudice and suspicion. 

In the schedules of large insurances it has become quite 
usual to stipulate that the amount of schedule be fully cov- 
ered, the insured becoming his own insurer for any deficiency. 
This modification of the average clause might cause hardship 
if overlooked when dropping a policy to provide for de- 
creased values. In such a case the insurances might be 
equivalent to the value of property, but not being equivalent 
to the schedule the insured would not recover the full loss. 
It is, moreover, desirable to treat all large insurers alike in 
respect to under-insurance; and the ‘‘schedule clause” can 
only be applied when the proposed total insurance is 
known. 

The question of under-insurance has attracted a large 
amount of attention in the United States, where the practice 
appears to have become very firmly rooted. Fire insurance 
offices are now inserting co-insurance clauses in a large num- 
ber of their policies. The full coinsurance clause is equiva- 
lent to our pro rata condition of average, the insured becom- 
ing his own insurer for any difference between the amount 
insured and the value of the property. The eighty per cent. co- 
insurance clause, which is the one most widely used, makes the 
insured his own insurer for any difference between the amount 
insured and eighty per cent. of the value of the property. 
This appears a most reasonable condition, and is far more 
equitable than the special average elause applied by us to 
agricultural produce. The latter clause originated in 1870, 
after a very unsatisfactory experience of farm risks. It 
stipulates that if premium be not paid on at least three- 
fourths of the value of the property, the insured shall be- 
come his own insurer, not for any difference between the sum 
insured and seventy-five per cent. of the value (as in the 
American seventy-five per cent. co-insurance clause), but for 
any difference between the sum insured and the full value of 
the property. 

The special condition of average introduced into the new 
tariff for English corn mills is similar to that used for farm- 
ing stock, and might be advantageously redrafted in the form 
of the American co-insurance clause. At present, millers 
may keep their stock under-insured to the extent of twenty- 
five per cent. without prejudice to their right to recover up 
to the full amount of their policies; but if at the time of a 
fire this limit is exceeded, however slightly, the benefit of the 
twenty-five per cent. permitted under-insurance is (for no 
obvious reason) entirely withdrawn, and the ordinary pro 
rata condition of average comes into operation. Much will 
depend upon the exactness of a stock valuation in the settle- 
ment of a partial loss when the insurances approximate 
closely to seventy-five per cent.; for if they reach this propor- 
tion the miller will recover in full, whereas if they are 
fractionally below seventy-five per cent. he eannot recover 
quite three-fourths of his loss. Under the American clause 
this sudden fall from a total indemnity to an indemnity of 
seventy-four per cent. is avoided. 


Co-Insurance Like an Earthquake Shock in Boston—One 
Paper Says That Everybody is Puzzled. 





(The Boston Post.) 

The fifty per cent. jump in insurance seems to be a puzzler 
to all who have read the circular issued by the Boston Board 
of Underwriters. 

In other words, it is incomprehensible to the public at 
large, and seems to be utterly incomprehensible to some: of 
the insurance men themselves. 

That there is an advance of fifty per cent. in the rates of 


insurance, unless the eighty per cent. clause is used, is per- 
fectly plain, but further than this no one seems to understand 
the action of the Boston Board of Underwriters. 

Why should the rate be raised fifty per cent. on all per- 
centage of insurance, except the eighty percentage? is what 
the insured are asking, and echo answers ‘‘ Why ?” 

Why should this additional fifty per cent. be added to the 
present rate ? is another question the people are asking ; and 
again the echo answers ‘‘ Why ? 

Why has the Boston Board of Underwriters seen fit to add 
this fifty per cent.? Is not the present rate enough without 
this fifty per cent. addition ? 

There are two other questions with which the public are 
struggling. 

A Post reporter called on several prominent insurance men 
of the city yesterday, and they, too, seem to be struggling 
with the above questions. 

Ten of them, out of eleven who were seen, said they could 
not tell anything about the whys and wherefores of the new 
rule until it was practically demonstrated. The eleventh said 
that the rule was made to systemize the cost of insurance to 
all and to make the cost to the small insurer in proportion to 
the cost to the large insurer. 

‘*Couldn’t that have been done without making the cost of 
insurance fifty per cent. more than it has been ?”’ inquired the 
reporter. 

‘‘Tt does not seem so, judging from the circular issued,’’ 
was the reply, and that was all he could say about it. 

And that’s the way all are looking at the instructions from 
the board, the insured with a dubious gaze and the insurer 
with a quizzical expression, and both are puzzling over the 
question of what it will accomplish and why it was passed. 





But JORDAN, MARSH & Co., Do Not OBJEcT. 
(The Boston Advertiser.) 


At Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s this statement wasmade: ‘It 
seems to us only a matter of equalization, and though we 
have not yet given the matter much attention, the compelling 
settlements of losses to be made on the basis of an insurance 
of eighty per cent. of the valuation, which is what is meant 
by the ‘eighty per cent. co-insurance clause,’ seems to us fair 
enough.”’ 

Ex-Gov. Oliver Ames conceded that the insurance com- 
panies were not making money, and thought the advance 
justifitable. ‘‘In these days of fire-proof buildings,”’ said he, 
‘‘when it is not deemed necessary for their owners to carry 
heavy insurance, it is scarcely fair to give them the same 
proportionate advantage at the same rates as is given to 
owners who insure for nearly or all the value. 

The insurance men say that the idea of the new sliding 
scale is not to advance but to equalize rates generally and in 
speaking of the decision of the board of fire underwriters, 
G. P. Field of Scull & Field said to a representative of the 
Advertiser: ‘The new schedule has been adopted simply 
for the sake of equalizing the cost of insurance. The eighty 
per cent. co-insurance clause in policies means that the as- 
sured will settle on the basis of an insurance of eighty per 
cent. of the valuation ; that is if his insuraace is on seventy 
per cent. of the valuation, in settling losses he will pay an 
additional rate of ten per cent.; if his insurance is sixty per. 
cent. of the valuation he will pay twenty per cent. extra ; if 
it is fifty per cent. of the valuation he will pay thirty per 
cent.; if under fifty per cent. of the valuation he will pay fifty 
per cent. extra. ; 

‘«his is substantially the same rule which has been in force 
in New York and the other large cities of the country, but the 
Boston Board of Fire Underwriters go still further by giving 
their patrons the benefit of a rebate when they take insur- 
ance over eighty per cent. of the valuation, that is, assurers 
at ninety per cent. are given a rebate of fifteen per cent. in a 
settlement of losses, and assurers at the full value, a rebate of 
twenty per cent. All of this is as concerns insurance on 
buildings, and the same rule applies on insurance on con- 
tents, with the exception that the only rebate granted is 
where the insurance is for full value, and here it is ten per 
cent. ' 

‘“'The fairness of the use of the eighty per cent. insurance 
clause may readily be understood when you perceive that 
when the loss was less than the insurance, the assured would 
recover all, though the amount of the insurance might be 
only fifty per cent. or sixty per cent. or eighty per cent, of the 
valuation. The insurance companies were getting the 
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premiums whereby to pay losses, but the discrimination 
against the one carrying the largest amount of insurance was 

reat. Here is an example which shows in a nutshell how 

he matter works without co-insurance: Two merchants each 
have goods valued at $100,000, and each sustains a loss of 
$50,000. A carries $80,000 insurance and pays at the eighty 
cent rate $640, while B who carries $50,000 at the same rate of 
eighty cents, pays $400; the former’s insurance costs him 
sixty-four cents per $100 and the latter’s forty cents per $100. 
To a business man that is interesting, especially to A. Co- 
insurance equalizes this. 

‘“*As a matter of fact, Iam inclined to think our scale will 
work adversely to Boston underwriters rather than other- 
wise, for the reason that more people will prefer now to insure 
at ninety per cent., or the full value, for the sake of getting 
the fifteen or twenty per cent. rebate, and we have renewed 
several policies on that basis within a few days since the new 
scale went into effect. 


AN EQUALIZATION Not AN ADVANCE ALSO SAYS MR. PAIGE. 
(The Boston Journal.) 


‘*T don’t know that there has been any advance in rates,”’ 
said John C. Paige to a Journal reporter. ‘‘ Who says so?”’ 

He was shown a clipping from one of the evening papers 
announcing that an advance had been made and denied that 
such was the case. 

“Tt isnot anadvance in rates,’’ said he. ‘‘I doubt if it will 
add at all to the income of insurance compamies. It simply 
places all on a basis of equality and declares as a mandatory 
rule what has been understood before to be the basis of all 
rates of fire insurance. 

‘A critical examination of two of the largest insurance 
concerns of the situation of the insurance to value, in every 
ease where they had an opportunity to verify it for two years, 
shows that on the average all the property in Boston of the 
character affected by this new rule is insured over eighty per 
cent. of its value. The rule only adds to the cost of insurance 
for the occasional property owner who wants to take his 
own risk, except as to the results of a very moderate fire. 

“The rule is just, equitable, and in no way burdensome or 
unfair. It simply establishes a basis, and marks rates up or 
down from that according to the percentage of insurance the 
property owner will guarantee in his policy, also giving the 
option of insurance without any guarantee by paying a fifty 
per cent. advance in rate. For myself I would rather have 
the risk with the eighty per cent. guarantee at the regular 
rate than with no guarantee at fifty per cent. advance, be- 
cause the fact that a property owner will pay fifty per cent. 
advance in rate to avoid the guarantee of eighty per cent. in- 
surance shows me he intends to insure very lightly, and that 
any small fire would give a heavy loss on our policy.” 








Special Notices. 





IMPORTANT. 


WANTED BY THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PAN Y—General and Special Agents for the City and State of New York. 
fn thirty-two years the Home has paid in DIVIDENDS alone FORTY-EIGHT 
PER CENT. of its present assets and its interests have paid al) death claims 
-gince its organization. It writes the most liberal policy with cash values 
after the fifth year and has the largest per cent. of ASSETS tO LIABILITIES. 

Address, stating experience if any, 


CARPENTER & MADDEN, General Agents, 
40 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 








1825. THE 1892. 
} 


Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OMA MTOPEESUL SE LS Mrcitela(ikinivic's ciete'als. rere sc sininv oieeisis Gere siete tolled cicee tele geatees $400,000 00 
Peairancs UENO RUDE LEAL LORS pie tas crate ot leven: stvicrotae's claret vreeisla bre dianin eib(e 1,821,855 66 
Surplus..... BRINE STORRS SCE iciices cies Meee faintest ba delaan cele otis 1,404,134 71 

$3,625,990 37 


Total Janu PERRO Dnata icine > thagine spea seeder ee sce uate cesta nan tars 
“Be W. GARDNER CROWELL, Secretary. 


R. DALE NSON, Pres’t. 
CHARLES W. MERRILL, Ass’t Sec’y, 


JOHN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres’t. 





tn 


‘The American Fire Insurance Co. 


} 

PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 1, 1892. 
TOT ATA RASS TI toca stasis tie t we dnte.c ess, cpiace cua nai ieee a Cotas mrwopoien $3,098,541 
Cane Capital are casts saticco.cs cuca ois ery oinrered alanine tomiace mambueeeue nes 500,000 
Reserve for Re-insurance, Unadjusted Losses and Claims.,....... 2,286,389 
POULT UNS Sa ces acete ctarsigsc ae cietule’ sein isa: 310 a's Shale. Ws gene ae RE RE oT eT ee ani 807,152 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 

DIRECTORS :—Thomas H. Montgomery, John T. Lewis, Israel Morris, 
P. 8. Hutchinson, Alexander Biddle, Charles P, Perot, Joseph E. Gilling- 
ham, Samuel Welsh, Charles S. Whelen. 





INCORPORAT#®D 1851. 


‘The Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


All Policies issued by the Company are subject to the Massachusetts 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 


WM. R. PLUNKETT, President. 
JAS. M. BARKER, Vice-Pres. JAS, W. HULL, Sec’y and Treas. 
Agencies in all the principal cities of the United States. 





CoumeERcIAL Unron Assurance Co. 
OF LONDON. 
OFFICE: 


Cor. Pine & William Sts. New York. 


(Germania Fire Insurance Co., 


62 and 64 William Street, Corner Cedar Street, New York, 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1892. 








Gash GCapitaleeccccrsicccotccceecabee inca one cone caer reunse $1,000,000 06 
Reserve for Re-Insurance............. nic . 1,115,828 32 
Reserve for Losses and other Claims.. a : 142,237 84 
INCE SULPPIUB i ice dcleuncltclewde ss cacesianesielelcinie 913,959 62 
HUGO SCHUMANN, Pres. $3,171,525 78 


FR. VON BERNUTH, Vice-Pres. 
GEO. B. EDWARDS, 2d Vice-Pres. 


The New York Plate 


Glass Insurance Co. 


CAPITAL, $100,000. ASSETS, $170,335. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Head Office, No. 24 Pine St., N. Y. City. 
ELIJAH R. KENNEDY, President. MAJOR A. WHITE, Secretary. 


CHARLES RUYKHAVER, Sec’y. 
GusTAV KEHR, Asst. Sec’y. 








Agricultural Insurance Company, 
WATERTOWN, NV. Y. 





GENERAL AGENTS—O. Patterson & Son, 71 Wall Street, New York; D. A. 
Clark, Baltimore, Md.; George D. Pleasants & Son, Richmond, Va.; A. H. 
Darrow, Chicago, Ill.; J. R. Hawthrone, Cleveland, O,; Mann & Wilson, © 
San Francisco, Cal.; J. Flynn, Toronto, Ont; Dewey & Brackman, Brock- 
ville, Ont. 


J. R. STEBBINS, President. H. M. STEVENS, Secretary. 





National Fire Insurance Company, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. E. G. RICHARDS, See’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t See’y. 
HEAD OFFICE, 118 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 
SWESTERN DEPARTMENT. PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


Frep. 8. JAMES, General Agent. Gro. D. DORNIN, - Manager. 
G. W. BLuossom, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. Gro. W. DORNIN, Ass’t Manager. 


Office, 174 La Salle St., Chicago. Office, 409 California St., San Fran. 
Prudential Insurance Co., 


The 
OF AMERICA, 


Assets, January 1, 1892, $6,889,674 ; Surplus to Policy-holders according te 
the 4 per cent. standard, $1,449,057. 
RECORD OF 1891. 
Increase in Assets, $1,804,779; increase in Premium Receipts, $776,407; In- 
crease in Interests and Rents, $106,114; New Insurance written over, $77,000,- 
000; Claims paid over $2,000,000; Total Claims paid, over $9,000,000, Reliable 
agents wanted. 
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Scottish Union & National Ins. Co., 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 


No. 35 Andrew Square, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
No. 3 King William Street, E. C. London. 


United States Branch, Hartford, Conn. 
M. BENNETT, JR., Manager. Jas. H. BRewstTer, Asst. Manager. 


Sun Fire Office of London, England 


J. J. GUILE, U. 8. MANAGER. 











OFrFIcE 54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Northern 





Assurance 
OF LONDON, ENG. 


Company, 





New YORK AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS: 
38 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 





MANAGER. 


GEORGE W. BABB, Jr, - - 





Edmund Dwight, Jr., 
51 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK, 


General Agent for New York Btate of the “ . 
Employers Liability Assurance Corporation, La. 


of London, England, 
‘The Mutual Benefit Life In 


NEWARK, N. J. 





s. Co., 


AMZI DODD, - = ~ - President. 
Assets (Market Values), January 1, 1892........cececcccceccoceces $48,930,278 05 
Liabilities (N. Y.and Mass. ‘standard).<..<cseeceadeueeceedecdcees 45,384,486 00 
Surplus...... © oolnre ind ala 4 sloteare laa ee cake ecllane te rat Sisicainie siatatarcicraraitta 8,545,792 05 
Surplus (by former New York stan jard, Am. Ex. 4% per cent. 
RROSELVE) cicis steed ning eriree SODA sinielersie es saleatate meee eee: oeeaceennee 6,187,600 05 


POLICIES ABSOLUTELY NON-FORFEITABLE 
AFTER SHCOND YEAR. 


In case of lapse the policy is continued in force as long as its value will 
pay for or, if preferred, a paid-up policy for its full value is issued in ex- 
change. 

_ After the second year, policies are incontestable, except as arainst inten- 
tional] he and all restriction as to residence, travel or occupation are 
removed. 

Cash loans are made to the extent of 50 per cent. of the reserve value 
where valid assignments of the policies can be made as collateral security. 

Losses paid immediately upon completion and approval of proofs. 





Homme OFFICE: 





American 


Casualty Insurance and Security Company 


OF BALTIMORE CITY. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, BALTIMORE, Mp. 


CASH CAPITAL, $4,000,000 00. 


ASSETS, OVER $2,000,000 00. 


BEECHER, SCHENCK & COMPANY, General Managers, New York City. 





ASSETS, DECEMBER 31, 1891, - $6,737,988 27 
1850. SURPLUS, x SOR ss 649,041 05 1892, 


‘The United States Life Ins. Co., 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 





1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. ° 
New Insurance written - - $6,335,665 $8,463,625 $11,955,157 $14,101,654 





GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 





The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE are the CONTIN- 
UABLE TERM POLICY which gives to the insured the greatest possible 
amount of idemnity in the event of death, at the lowest possible present 
cash Outlay; and the GUARANTEED INCOME POLICY which embraces 
every valuable feature of investment insurunce, and which in the event 
of adversity overtaking the insured may be used as COLLATERAL 
SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the extent of the full legal reserve value 
thereof, in accordance with the terms and conditions of these policies. 

Good agents, desiring to represent the Company, are invited to address 
J.8. GAFFNEY, Superintendent ot Agencies, at Home Office. 





Royal Insurance Company, 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
[FIRE] 
ESTABLISHED 1845. 


HEAD OFFICE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, 
RoyAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 
No. 50 WALL STREET, NEW YORKS 


' STATEMENT or rHE UNITED STATES BRANCH, 
January 1, 1892. 








ASSETS. 
First Mortgage R. R. Bonds, market value.............. sevcccces $2,091,280 OO 
U. 8S. Government Bonds, market va.ve........cceceeee SPINAL pat 656,600 00 
REAL “Hata te rics ciie env in ce cae ot misters creteicce vacswalaenle\cereneieeeremte voseesae  LsOLS200nkOr 
Cash in {BanksjandOmicesincsnascsseae cacchic ddan neers nanan coven) 90078 
Uncollected ‘Premiums. (2.2 2.ne.> aeeces tase deen cee ee eee ovne OSS 78E ee 
Other Admitted VA SReTE i rai iiare winis's sists ctordatetatieiehereeroete ibis es ela wieieiatatd 21,921 71 
TOTAL MN ccls ve ctes aieetere ere lavas scetaihratalsvalnieie\areriateleiareteeet so ovecteaduiees LPO Olds eae 
LIABILITIES. 
Unearned Premiums, Unpaid Losses and other Liabilities....... $4,589,057 46. 
SURPLUS Vase ssscweeencees aaa ole eilentre hee are seme Dipti cae seoee $2,104,091 81 
MANAGERS. 


EDWARD F. BEDDALL, for New York State, Royal Insurance Building,. 
50 Wall Street. GEO. M. COIT, Assistant Manager. 

SCULL & HKIELD, for Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Islond, New 
Hampshire, Maine, Vermont; 85 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 

JOHN H.LAW & BROS.. for Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia ; Cincinnati, Ohio. 

CASE & CO., for Cook County, (Chicago) Ill. ; 

E. L. ALLEN, for Northwestern States (except Cook County, Il.) Royal 
Insurance Building, 169 Jackson Street, Chicago. 

R. EMORY WARFIELD, for Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, District, 
of Columbia; 15 South Street, Ealtimore, Md. 

BARBEE & CASTLEMAN, for Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, 
psec pi, noo South Carolina, Alabama, Louisiana, Arkansas} 

Ouisville, Ky. 

GEORGE WOOD, for Pennsylvania, New Jersey Delaware ; Royal Ingur=. 
ance Sea 806 Walnut Street, Phi adeiphia. 

EK. W. CARPENTER, for California, Oregon, Washington, Utah, Idaho,» 
Arizona; San Franciseo, Cal. 
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1851. 1892. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. E. D. CAPRON, Asst. Secretary. 





THE NEW POLICY CONTRACT 


Offered by this company, is non-forfeiting. Paid-wp and cash values are 
plainly endorsed upon all policies, under the provisions of the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiting law. Is incontestable after two years from the date 
of its issue. All restrictions upon residence, travel, occupation or em- 
ployment, except military and naval service in time of war, are removed 
after two years. 





Insurance Co. of North America, 


222 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


FOUNDED 1792. 








Assets, January 1, 1892, - - - = - $9,278,220 00 
LIABILITIHNS—Reserved for re-insuranoe and 
PMU GON OLAITIIS opie (heise 0/e-esicisici ne o.0sy Neleie dive $4,052,744 00 
Capital Stock..... Pee eciceSecen wiavdalanane eois'bs 3,000,000 00 
Surplus over all liabilities............ceeeeeees 2,225,476 00 $9,278,220. 00 
Agents in all the principal towns and cities. 
MeEAIOIOS OAD me wk me le - President. 


WILLIAM A. PLATT, Vice-Pres’t. EUGENE L. ELLISON, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
GREVILLE E. FRYER, Sec.and Treas. JOHN H. ATWOOD, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Office in New York: Fire and Marine, 16 and 18 Exchange Place. 





Connecticut Fire Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





INCORPORATED 18509 CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





EIGHTY-SECOND FINANCIAL STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1892. 


eR RTL Ts eaiesle ce sleie «wilde sw sic,0.e vires Gece veel ec s-esieie ec es.cwe ats $1,000,000 00 
PaAENPIREL ITA UIA oc toc. .c's devas sees ceeds Cece ctetccstgeeeenceeeces 167,982 85 
EMI MMPLIREEPELOSOLVIO nt can victecisii seine vcsiess cs ece vetiicvieeeseedceeanne 913,656 24 
SNE SELENE UL SRE INS o'corc/cia'e c's 0 oie a:s\e cise cde oa didnie o'ves dae sole Feceeee 550,582 3 
RMP UNE Se ley cic a.cia oe sisoc.ceclocscccedcceseceecenevenes de $2,632,228 25 


J. D. BROWNE, ae - President. 
iL. W. CLARKE, Ass’t Secretary. CHARLES R. BURT, Secretary. 





“The Leading Industrial Insurance Company of America.” 





CANVASSERS WANTED 


In all the principal cities of New England, Middle and 
Western States by the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 


For its Plan of Industrial Insurance. 


This plan embraces all the members of a family, male and female, be- 
tween agesiand‘70. Premiums from 5 to 60 cents per week. Claims paid 
immediately at death. Dues collected weekly from the homes of members, 
Benefits range from $14 to $1,000 and upwards. 

All needed explanations will be furnished upon application to the com- 
os superintendents in any of the principal cities, or to the Home Office 
in New York. 

JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President. HALEY FISKE, Vice-President. 
STE\7ART L. WOODFORD, Counsel.k GEORGE H. GASTON, Secretary. 





IT LEADS THEM ALL. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORE, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 














ASSETS OVER - $159,000,000. 





The Consol Policy recently announced by 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York combines more advantages 
with fewer restrictions than any Investment 


Insurance contract ever offered. It consolis 


dates 
INSURANCE. : : 
ENDDWYWMENT . : 
INVESTMENT. : 
ANNUAL INCOME . 
No other Company offers this Policy. 


Apply only to Company’s nearest Agent for 


details. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
paid to its policy-holders 
in 1891, nearly - 


$19,000,000. 





The Mutual has ever been in the minds 
of the discriminating public 


“The Greatest of all the 
Companies.” | 
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The Connecticut Mutual 














Life Insurance Co. 











Assets, $59,788 479.95. 


Surplus, $6,059,155 81. 





IN 
Increased its Assets, 


is9ol 


Increased its Surplus, 
Increased its Dividends to Policy-Holders, 


And invites attention to its economy of management, and the con- 


sequent low cost of insurance. 





JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President. 


EDWARD M. BUNCE, Secretary. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 





1845. 


PROTECTION AND PROFIT. 


1892 


ist—The Certainty of Protection toa Man’s Family in case of his Early Death ; and 
TWO THINGS MOST DESIRABLE IN LIFE INSURANCE ARE: 08 The Certainty of Profit to himself if he Lives to Old Age, 


THESE ARE COMBINED IN THE ‘“‘NON-FORFEITING FREE TONTINE POLICIES” OF THE 


New York Life Insurance Company, 
3846 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Lite Insurance Agents and others are invited to apply for detailed explanations of these plans. 


OOMPANY PURELY MUTUAL 


Cash Assets, over - - : 
Surplus, New York Standard, over: - 
Annual Income, over . - 4 





THE 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Oapital StOCK 25.5.4 vciewe's esse « ctepeitosncurenias alts ise ae enlPeateneeineehene $1,250,000 
Assets, Jan. 1, 1602) se iccineals coniat ceateaolewons casters estes lenin 6, 743, 047 
Re- insurance RESOLVE, scny see cince mate civ ouree somaw’s aulenaien an became caiiebte 2°566,401 
Folicy-holders’ Surplusiisik ccc saes coos clasaiews ote rac ren ee eemcas coma 2,552,340 
Burplusiover alls. Gaccove acces: coc n ae ae ea one Bee 3, 802, 340 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Chicago, Illinois. 
G. F. BISSELL, Manager. P. P, HEYWOOD, Assistant Manager. 


PACIFIO DEPARTMENT. 
BELDEN & OOFRAN, Managers). - - - San Francisco. 


GENERAL AGENTS AND ADJUSTERS. 
Eastern and Middle States, - - JAS. 0.LEIGHTON. 
Southern States, - THOMAS EGGLESTON. 


ae in all prominent localities throughout the United States and 
Canada. 


GEO. L. CHASE, President. P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. 
THOMAS TURNBULL, Assistant Secretary. 





ses ae $125,000,000 
15,000,000 
31,800,000 


» 





| Phenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ORGANIZED IN 1851. 
Assets, Janwary 1, 18921... s.0:0c0 1a oe s.sie 4 e/ese aie sere ele'svolarsiphajeletane atenenaEaees $10, voy 570 44 
Surplus at Four per CONG. .c.ccc cuangarey sislelie naite tide osc ele eieentataete 1,238 56 
Surplus at Four and one-half per Cent...........eseesecccsccevece 1, 118° 904 56 


Total Paid Policy-holders in Forty Years over 


—— $31,000,000 00 —— 


ACTIVE AND INTELLIGENT MEN WANTED AS AGENTS 
with whom liberal contracts willbe made. Desirable territory now open. 
e new plans of the Company are brief, clear and liberal. Life and 
Endowment Polices have endorsed upon them definite cash, loan, and 
paid-up values, and in case of lapse, insurance is extended without action 
on the part of the insured, 
The new Ten-Twenty Term Plan furnishes protection at a low price, 
and grants valuable privileges in case a change is desired to some other 


form of insurance. 
J. B. BUNCH, ea rraa M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
LAWRENGE. Secretary. 
New York Office, 189 nreataay! - HANFORD LINDSLEY, General Agent. 


— Che GAeckly Underwriter: 


AN INSURANCE NEWSPAPER. 


vor, XLVI. 


Published every Saturday by The Underwriter Printing and Publishing 
Company. 

Subscription price: Five Dollars per annum in advance. 
ber, Ten Cents. 

All communications should be addressed THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 
58 William Street, New York, or 53 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Checks and Money Orders shou!d be made payable to the order of THE 
WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 


Single Num- 


H. R. HAYDEN, President. 
C. A. JENNBY, Vice-Pres’t and Treas’r. R. O. ALLEN, Secretary, 





WE rather like that Minnesota decision in the case of the 
Merchants insurance company against its St. Paul agent. 
The agency was terminated and the agent at once can- 
celed all the unreported policies he had written for the 
company and put them elsewhere. The company sued the 
ex-agent for the premiums, and the supreme court says 
that he had no right to make the cancellations. That 
appears to be right, and we can see no object except 
deviltry in making such cancellations. When the risks 
expired the agent would have a chance at them, but he 
certainly was not acting as the agent of the Merchants 
should act, or as bis principal had a right to expect him to 
act, so long as he held its commission. He had written 
policies and collected money for this company and then 
turned it over to another and the court makes him restore it. 





THE situation at San Francisco looks at this writing a 
little critical, but we believe that present difficulties will be 
harmonized and that the Pacific Insurance Union will 
emerge from the clouds as bright as ever. The Northwestern 
National has kicked over the traces and sent notice of its 
withdrawal from tne Union. That was followed by the 
withdrawal of the Home and Phcenix of Hartford, whose 
agency long ago gave notice that it would be the second to 
go out. As thirty days’ notice is requircd, and the griev- 
ances of the Northwestern are in a fair way to be removed, 
there is every probability that the Northwestern will recall 
its resignation and that peace will once more brood over the 
land. If that should not be the case we may look, we pre- 
sume, for a war of rates and a scramble for business. The 
Union has undertaken to regulate the brokers and that is a 
job that is likely to tax its resources, if San Francisco brokers 


are any thing like the New York kind. 


WE wonder how much of law there is in Justice Van 
Brunt’s discussion of the powers of trustees in the Beers 
case. It seems to revolutionize one’s theorics of the bind- 
ing character of the acts of an agent. A trustee of a 
mutual life insurance company is the agent of the policy- 
holders of the company, selected by them as their represen- 
tative to conduct the business of the corporation. As a 
matter of fact he does make contracts every day binding, as 
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every one supposes, the company far beyond the term of his 
office. We do not see how it would be possible to conduct 
the business affairs of any corporation if boards of trustees 
were at liberty to ignore the contracts made by their pre- 
decessors in office. We hope that the court of appeals will 
be called upon to pass upon this case, because there are a 
number of points in it which, if they are good law in New 
York, it is well to have known. Some of them make the 
question of service in a corporation rather complicated. 


PERHAPS the most curious thing in this whole controversy, 
and the most ridiculous, too, is the plight of the lawyers. 
Three prominent members of the New York bar passed upon 
this contract, and pronounced it good. The court prc- 
nounces it null and void. Mr, Tilden could not make a will 
that would pass the New York courts, and Mr. Beers’ 
attorneys do not seem able to write a contract that will 
stand the same ordeal. Is it that good lawyers do not go on 
the bench, or that the good lawyers do and the poor ones 
practice? Ought these lawyers, one of them a trustee of the 
company, to have told Mr, Beers and the directors that they 
could not make a contract to extend during life, and that in 
making any contract Mr. Beers would have to leave the 
room, and that the fact that Mr. Beers had been useful pre- 
cluded his being useful hereafter, and that any expression 
of gratitude for his past services would be taken by the 
courts as meaning that he was to be rewarded for the past 
and not compensated for the future. Courts exist for the 
purpose of settling disputes. The wisdom with which they 
are settled, in any given case, depends upon the wisdom of 
the judges or the jury, and so we hope that this decision 
will be reviewel by a higher court and if its wisdom is 
established that will end the matter so far as New York is 
concerned, 


JusTICE VAN Brunt, of the New York supreme ccurt 
does not seem to be above the very human weakness which 
prompts mankind to kick the dead lion. We donot refer | 
in this to the decision of the court in the case of W. H. 
Beers against the New York Life insurance company, but to 
the accompanying comment which was thrown in, or lugged 
in. Was it necessary, for example, in deciding upon the 
validity of this contract, to say of the department examina- 
tion that it showed ‘“‘ gross neglect and incompetency in the 
management of the company, but which, fortunately, had 
not as yet resulted in insolvency.” Certainly a company 
with fifteen millions of surplus was ‘‘not yet” insolvent, 
and one might add was not likely to get in that condition 
under the management of men who had created that surplus 
for it. And what does Judge Van Brunt mean by saying 
that the desire of Mr. Beers and the trustees for an investi- 
gation was not followed by any action to give that desire 
effect? If he had needed to say anything about this matter 
why not state the truth? The first ppblished statement 
against the New York Life was made June 12. ‘The president 
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was in Europe and was cabled at once, and immediately re- 
plied suggesting an official investigation. The letter of the 
trustees asking the superintendent to ‘‘make a thorough 
examination of this company,” is dated June 16. If that is 
no action, and pretty quick action, too, we do not know 
what is. Judge Van Brunt says ‘‘it seems to us apparent 
that the true consideration for the payment of this annuity 
was that this board of trustees desired to give the plaintiff 
some recognition of the past services which they seemed to 
think had been so valuable and inadequately compensated. 
The idea of the past services is the one which permeates the 
resolutions and the agreement. It is studiously referred 
to.” On the contrary the idea of past services is studiously 
avoided both in the resolutions and in the agreement. The 
trustees regret Mr. Beers’ resignation. and deem it highly 
undesirable that the company should lose the benefit of his 
knowledge, skill, ability and experience, and so authorize a 
contract to be made with him for future services during his 
life, and stipulate that the company shall have the exclusive 
benefit of such service. As the judgment of the court is 
based upon other grounds, we do not see, as we have said, 
the propriety of all this gratuitous use of what the New 
York Times calls vigorous anglo-saxon. We believe, how- 
ever that Judge Van Brunt is not usually careful of judicial 
proprieties when he gets a chance to blow himself off. The 
judgment of-the court really rests upon the fact that Mr. 
Beers was a trustee when the contract was made with him- 
self, and actually presided at the meeting and put the 
question. If lhe had absented himself, the court says a very 
different question would have been presented. Probably he 
adopted the congressional theory of constructive absence ; 
that as he did not vote he was not there. At any rate he 
seems to have been the author of his own misfortunes, and 
in trying to save his porridge, tipped over the dish. 


THERE has been, among underwriters, a good deal of 
anxiety about the fire-procf character of the new kind of 
buildings invented by a Chicago architect, which consist of 
a steel or iron frame bolted together, covered with brick 
and terra cotta. We do not know of any exposure of such 
a building to great heat, and that is the test which is nec- 
essary to give us an idea of its resisting power. So long as 
the heat can be kept away from the frame the building is 
all right. Fire may damage but cannot destroy it. The 
front, at least, of the new Athletic Club building in Chicago 
seems to have been of this construction, and the recent fire 
was not reassuring to underwriters. To set seventy thou- 
sand feet of lumber on fire on the upper floors of a building 
ought to fairly try its qualities of resistance, but the building 
did not come out of the trial in good condition, and the testi- 
mony seems to be that the fire-proofing was defective and 
only needed a little more heat to have caused a collapse of 
the structure. We cut from the Insurance Post the fol- 
lowing: 

Mr. Cobb, the architect, thinks that the cement walls were affected by 
the expansion and contraction of the iron columns and that the cold water 
had a disintegrating effect on the hot fire-proofing—adding that but for the 
terra-cotta protection, the cold water would have so contracted the iron 
beams as to have pulled down the building. He would still use terra-cotta, 
of course, but would “ proyide against water as well as fire.” 

Gen. Sooy Smith is quoted as saying that if the great heat had con- 
tinued much longer, ‘%he iron eolumns would have bent or even col- 


lapsed.” He would have fire-proofing subjected to extreme heat before 
feaving the factory. Many of Chicago’s mercantile and manufacturing 


buildings, be said, would show radical defects if subjected to the supreme 
test. A column must, in itself, be fire-proof, and metal is not fire-proof. 
The duration of a fire must be considered. 

Perhaps the moral is that one should not store kiln dried 
lumber in any building in the heart of a city, but we could 
all have wished that the fire-proofing had stood the test 
better, because for convenience of construction and economy 
of space these buildings are greatly to be desired. 


AND so we make history. The Daily Bulletin of Tues- 
day says: 

The death of Jotham Goodnow leaves Mr. D: A. Heald, president of the 

Home of New York, as the oldest underwriter in point of service and age 
still in active business. This veteran underwriter wrote the first policy for 
the Vermont Mutual Fire on November 16, 1841, on a house which is still 
standing. There is now no officer or director in any Hartford company 
who was with it at the time Mr. Heald entered the business. In 1844 Mr 
Heald became agent of the Mtna and Protection of Hartford for eastern 
Vermont. In 1856 he entered the service of the Home of New York. 
Mr. Heald was born in 1818, graduated from Yale at the 
age of twenty-three, studied law in New Haven until 1843, 
when he was admitted to the bar in Vermont, and then in 
connection with his law practice he became the agent of the 
Aitna. Mr. Heald is in his seventy-fifth year, and Mr. 
Goodnow is said by the Hartford daily papers to have been 
in his seventy-fourth year when he died. His first connection 
with insurance was when he was elected secretary of the 
AXtna in 1866, at which time Mr. Heald had been connected 
with the Home for ten years. In Hartford Mr. Chase is 
the oldest fire insurance president in point of service, and 
probably the oldest in the United States, having been 
elected in 1867. He is ten years younger than Mr. Heald, 
but was a director and agent of an insurance company at 
the age of nineteen. Mr. Henry Keney is the oldest direc- 
tor in Hartford, having been elected a director of the Hart- 
ford Fire carly in 1843. The oldest underwriter in Hart- 
ford to-day is James G. Batterson, of the Travelers, who is 
nearly seventy, and the secretary, Mr. Dennis, is three 
vears his junior. The president, vice-president and secre- 
tary of the Travelers have not been changed since the com- 
pany was organized in 1864. Mr. Thomas W. Russell is in 
point of service the oldest insurance official in Hartford 
having been elected vice-president of the Charter Oak in 
1857. He has been an officer of the Connecticut General 
since its organization in 1865. 


THE New York Advertiser which recently gave currency 
to such frightful nonsense about fire insurance, has tackled 
life insurance, and this is its deliverance on industrial insur- 
ance, which it seems to think ought to be adapted to Ameri- 
can needs : 


The statistics of industrial life insurance in Great Britain are rather 
interesting. In the first place, the small amount of the average policy, less 
than $125, strikes the American as peculiar. In this country a man would* 
not usually think of taking out a regular policy for less than $1,000, He 
would feel that if he could not afford that much it would pot be worth 
while going through the form. Tben the payments on these policies (one 
half-penuny, or one cent. weekly, collected by agents) seem ludicrously 
small. 

But the business aggregates quite respectable proportions nevertheless, 
the amount insured reaching the enormous sum of $735,000,000 and the 
number Of lives insured is placed at 11,000,000. The largest company in the 
United Kingdom bas more than half of this business, and its policies 
average less than fifty dollars. During the past year the business increased 
more than fifty per cent. 

Some of the companies provide for a certain pecentage of reimburse- 
ment to policy-holders who allow their policies to lapse, but through ignor- 
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ance or carelessness but few take advantage of this. The result is that a 
little more than forty per cent. of the policies lapse each year, to the conse- 
quent profit of the stockholders in proprietary companies and of continuing 
policy-holders in mutual companies. 

It would seem that it might be well worth while for Americans to con- 
sider whether it would not be better to leave even the small sum of $50 or 
$125, paid for by such easy installments. rather than to secure to their fam- 
ilies nothing at all. We have such abundance in this country, and live so 
lavishly, that even our poor people are apt to regard so small an amount as 
not worth the trouble it would take to provide it, But of course this is 
wrong, and only illustrates an Amerlean trait, which, if it were remedied 
in all directions, would add almost inconceivably to our national wealth. 


The Metropolitan Life insurance company had, a year ago 
2,278,487 industrial policies in force, insuring $255,000, 000, 
an average of $112 to a policy. The Prudential insurance 
company, of Newark, had 1,360,383 policies in force insur- 
ing $150,759,000, and the John Hancock 476,612 policies, in- 
suring $54,517,000; a total for these three companies of over 
four million policies and over four hundred and sixty mil- 
lions of insurance. These are not all the companies doing 
industrial business in the United States, but they are the 
principal ones, and it will be a work of supererogation on 
the part of the Advertiser to undertake to introduce indus- 
trial insurance to the people of the United States. These 
companies paid nearly seven and a half millions of dollars 
in losses in 1891. The Advertiser ought to get an office cat 
that would eat copy or else get editorial writers who know 
something of what is going on in the world about them. 





Insurance Legislation. 





ohe contemporary Insurance falls foul of a proposed 

law which has been prepared by underwriters for the 
avowed purpose of preventing companies from writing over 
the heads of local agents. It says that it would like to have 
any one who complains of ‘‘ hay-seed ” legislation ‘‘ look 
through the proposed insurance carefully, and then say 
whether, in his honest opinion, it is likely that a more 
meddlesome, more restrictive, or generally more foolish 
bill, will emanate from the brain of any lawmaker, whether 
city bred or country raised, during the coming season of 
statute building.” 

At the annual meeting of the insurance commissioners 
convention, we believe in 1888, the present insurance com- 
missioner of Pennsylvania introduced a resolution giving it 
as the sense of the convention that laws should be passed 
by the several states making it a misdemeanor for any 
company to issue a policy of insurance in any state where 
it was not licensed, and making the penalty a revocation of 
charter. The year before Massachusetts had attached a 
penalty to writing policies in that commonwealth except 
by licensed resident agents. A similar restriction is in 
force in Kansas, and it has bred no end of trouble, Kansas 
City being in two states and it being impossible for an 
agent to reside in both. Omaha and Council Bluffs are 
similarly situated, and so are all the Mississippi river towns. 

When one thinks of the towns located on or near state 
boundaries he sees what an inconvenient thing these useless 
restrictions may become. Section two of this act, reads: 

Each and every fire insurance company not organized pursuant to the 
laws of this state is hereby prohibited, directly or indirectly, from nego- 


tiating contracts of insurance within this state, other than by and through 
duly appointed agents who shall be subject to all limitations and provisions 


of any and all general laws of this state, now in force or hereafter in force, 


concerning the obligations, duties, powers, restrictions and penalties of 
insurance agents. 

This raises the question whether the avowed purpose of 
the bill is the real purpose, because if it is, the proposed 
section two does not reach the root of the difficulty. It is 
companies organized in the state of New York that write 
over the heads of local agents, and not companies of other 
states, except as these write underground business, and we 
do not well see how these are to be punished, as they can- 
not be caught. 

Section three of the act would knock out of the business 
in New York a very large number of the agents now en- 
gaged in it, as it terminates the agency whenever the agent 
‘‘shall cease to be a resident of this state.” A New York 
city agent could live in Brooklyn, but not across the Hudson, 
But sections two and three are mild forms of foolishness 
beside section six, which prohibits the appointment of an 
agent ‘‘ who shall be actually engaged in any trade, pro- 
fession or business except that of insurance.” 

This law is intended to be a general one to be worn in 
all weathers and climates. Probably more than one-half 
the fire insurance agents in the United States are engaged 
in some other business, and necessarily so, They are 
bankers, lawyers, merchants, postmasters, farmers, manu- 
facturers. In their small communities they must be some- 
thing else than insurance agents because insurance would 
not keep them alive. They are a convenience, as insurauce 
agents, both to the companies and to the communities in 
which they live. 

Section two, as we have seen, is practically the present 
law of Massachusetts, and there was, a few years ago, an 
instance of its practical working, when a Hartford company 
whose Boston agent had sent in a larger line than it desired 
to keep, found that it couid not go to another company in 
Hartford and get re-insurance for a portion. So, too, the 
bill which Commissioner Fyler had introduced in the Con- 
necticut legislature in accordance with the resolution of the 
convention of 1888, was successfully assailed. because of its 
restriction to state lines. 

This bill, Insurance believes, comes from the Continental 
insurance company. We do not know whether that is so or 
not, but that company has an unenviable—or enviable, as 
one looks at it—reputation for that sort of work. And it is, 
in our judgment, bad work and not legislation in the interests 
of insurance. In fact no insurance legislation can be in the 
interests of insurance, which is a business requiring, more 
than most kinds of business, a severe letting alone by the 
legislatures. We are, all of us, ready enough to condemn 
such legislation when it comes from outside, but no outside 
legislation could begin to be as destructive to insurance 
interests as certain laws which have been placed upon the 
statute books by the active assistance of underwriters them- 
selves. 


THERE was a meeting of representatives of the assessment 
endowment humbugs in New York last week and plans for a 
raid on the legislature were put in train. Since the bursting 
up of the Iron Hall and other big endowment concerns, the 
struggling remainder have been shorn of much of their im- 
portance in the eyes of politicians and those in the New York 
legislaiLure will stand in far less terror of the raiders and their 
pretended strength than they did last year. Besides the 
election is over. 
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At the Dallas meeting of the fire underwriters, Mr. R. 8S. 
Yokum of the New York Underwriters Agency, presided, and 
Mr. M. H. Johnston, secretary of the Arkansas Fire Underwri- 
ters Association, was secretary. Resolutions were adopted 
thanking Insurance Commissioner Hollingsworth for his ad- 
mirable presentation of the fire insurance situation in his an- 
nual report, and appointing a committee of seven, residents of 
Texas, to render all assistance in their power to the commis- 
sioner in the preparation of the proposed laws outlined in his 
report. The committee are Messrs. Gross of San Antonio. 
Rotan of Waco, and Trezevant, Hereford and Gross of Dallas. 
Mr. Royce of the Hartford Fire, representing President Chase, 
at whose instance the meeting was called, made a lucid and 
and comprehensive address on the Texas situation. Among 
the matters touched upon were the inspection of electric 
lights, compresses and cotton warehouses and yards. The 
meeting was entirely harmonious and characterized by a great 
deal of earnestness and it was believed that much good will 
come from it for both underwriters and the insured in Texas. 





AT San Francisco, says a special to the Commercial 
Bultietin, the ‘‘ Insurance Associates’? has been organized 
and is composed of insurance brokers, city agents and solici- 
tors, as well as real estate agents, who are to be admitted as 
insuranee brokers only. No person will be admitted to 
membersbip unless his principal business is that of fire insur- 
ance. Each real estate agency doing a fire insurance business 
must deposit with the treasurer of the association $250, and 
all other members $100, which will be forfeited to the associa- 
tion in case of a violation of the rules. The officers elected 
are W. R. Smedberg, president, W. S. Davis, vice-president 
and B. F. Brissac, Secretary. The objects of the organiza- 
tion are stated as follows : 


Every member will be required to sign an agreement pledging himself, 
upon his honor asa gentieman, that he will collect from the assured, on 
every policy of insurance obtained by him, the full amount of premiums; 
that he will not rebate to the assured under such policies any part of such 
premiums, and will not return to the assured, directly or indirectly, any 
part of such premium, and that he will not ask or receive from any agency 
or company greater commission than that allowed by the rules governing 
the Pacific Insurance Union; also that he will! pot pay to any employer, or 
to any other person who is not a member of the associatlon, or of the 
Pacific Insurance Union, any commission or rebate in any form whatever. 


COMMENTING on the decision of Judge Van Brunt, in the 
matter of the salary voted by the trustees of the New York 
Life insurance company to ex-President Beers, the New York 
Evening Post says: 


Judge Van Brunt’s decision is regarded as a striking illustration of the 
way in which doctors in the law, as well as in divinity and medicine, may 
disagree. The contract for the payment of the annual pension to Mr. Beers 
wus certified to be a valid and binding one by William B, Hornbléwer, who 
drew it, and Frederic R. Coudert and Joseph H. Choate to whom it was 
submitted, a trio of lawyers whose unanimous decision, if actually sitting 
as a general term, would probably carry as much weight as that of any 
three judges in the state. Esek Cowen, who argued the submitted case in 
behalf of Mr. Beers, said to-day that he would not accept the general-term 
opinion as final, but that in all probability the court of appeals will be 
appealed to, that it may also pass upon the validity of the contract. It may 
be presumed that one point of attack upon Judge Van Brunt’s opinion will 
be his holding that the submission of the controversy to the general term 
by the trustees of the New York Life amounted to a repudiation of the 
contract on their part. 





THRE election of a successor to the late Mr. Goodnow as 
president of the greatest of American fire insurance com- 
panies, has naturally excited much interest among insurance 
people since the announcement of Mr. Goodnow’s death. 





There was no meeting of the directors this week for the pur- 
pose of electing a president, but there appears to be no 
doubt that Vice-President Clark will be chosen, while the 
other official changes which will result from his promotion 
are uncertain. 





THE Leavenworth Publishing Company of Detroit, has 
issued its two well and favorably known pocket charts, one 
covering the business of the regular life insurance companies, 
the other the assessment life and accident companies and 
fraternal associations. They appear to have been prepared 
with care, and certainly are conveniently arranged and well 
printed for use. 





AT McKeesport, Pa., last week, an exploded lamp began a 
conflagration which destroyed a number of buildings, because 
the pumps at the water works had given out early in the day 
and there was no water to be had when the fire was raging. 
With the assistance of the citizens the firemen tore down 
enough buildings to check the further spread of the flames. 





The sale of the hotel property at Long Branch, which has 
been in litigation for some time, between the New York Life 
insurance company and ex-Collector Thomas Murphy, was 
confirmed on Monday by the vice-chancellor. The appli- 
cation was to set aside the sale upon the ground of fraud, 
but the vice-chancellor decided that no fraud was apparent. 





THE Policy-holder of Manchester, Eng,, takes back the 
statement that the Economie Eire Office of London ealled up 
a part of its subscribed capital to enable. it to extend its busi- 
ness to the United States. The Economic has no present in- 
tention of crossing the ocean. 





THE Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin business of the Ohio 
Farmers of Le Roy has been re insured by the Western of 
Toronto. Nearly all the business of the company has now 
been re-insured, except that in Ohio and Indiana, which it 
proposes to continue. 


AT the annual meeting of the Knights of Labor at St. 
Louis last week the general secretary reported that the ‘‘ ben- 
efit insurance feature, owing to lack of support by the mem- 
bers,’’ was a failure. 


THE executive committee of the South Eastern Tariff 
Association has ordered a raise in rates in Norfolk, Va., of 
fifty per cent. until the new tariff is put into effect. 


A suit for libel, with damages of $100,000 claimed, has 
been started by M. F. Gowell, late agent of the Home Life of 
New York, against that company. <¢ 
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AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 
Lancashire: V. T. O'Neil, special agent for Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas. 


Sun Mutual of New Orleans: J.C. Seymour, of Atlanta, Ga., special agent 
for North and South Carolina. 
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Mr, Samuel E. Sproulls the senior member of the board of trustees of the ~ 


Mutual Life insurance company, died on Wednesday morning at his 
residence in Astoria. Mr. Sproulls had been a member of the board 
since June, 1851. He was born in New York on December 15, 1810. Mr. 
Sproulls became a trustee of the Mutual Life insurance company when 
it was but eight years old. He retired from active business in 1872, but 
still retained his interest in the company until the time of his death, 
Mr. William T. Kaufman, assistant United States manager of the Commer- 
cial Union of London has resigned to accept from January 1, a respon- 
sible position with the banking‘house of Harvey Fisk & Sons. Mr. Kauf- 
man has been coanected with the New York office of the Commercial 
Union since his graduation from Princeton College in 1876. : 
Mr. Charles M. Fry, president of the Bank of New York, who died on Fri- 
day of last week, was one of the United States trustees of the London 
Assurance Corporation, and also of the Transatlantic Fire of Hamburg. 
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a salary of $2,500 per year. 
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Mr. Thomas Ferguson, of the firm of Ferguson & Grant, general agents at 
-* Detroit of the Mutual Life, died at Denver, Col.,on November 14. He 

+ was a victim of consumption and had gone to Colorado with the hope of 
, .obtaining relief. Mr. Ferguson had been connected with the Mutual 
' Life a quarter of a century and was fifty-seven years old, 














Insurance Legislation. 


ae 
e. Alabama. 


MontraomeEry, Ala., November 21.—Mr. Fountain’s bill 
to create a state department of insurance provides for a 
commissioner of insurance to be appointed by the governor 
for aterm of years. He shall give a bond of $5,600 and receive 
He will have the right to appoint 
a deputy who shall receive a salary of $1,500 per year. These 
salaries shall be paid out of all sums paid into the treasury 
to the credit of the insurance department on account of the 
fees. 

’ The fees prescribed are for filing declaration or certified 

copy of charters, $25; mutual companies for same, $10; for 
annual statement of certificate, $20; mutual aid associations 
shall remain same as now provided by law ; for each certificate 
of authority to agents, $12, to be renewed annually ; filing 
supplementary statement or other paper, $15; for certificate 
fo general or travelling agents, $50; for every copy of any 
paper filed with the commissioner, per folio, twenty cents, 
and, for affixing seal and verifying same, $1; for valuing poli- 
cies of life insurance companies, $10 per million of insurance 
or fraction thereof; for official examination of insurance com- 
panies under this act the actual expenses thereof. The bill 
has been referred to the committee on judiciary. 


We South Carolina. 
: A valued policy bill, and a deposit bill which will require 
deposits of state bonds, are to be before the legislature which 


convened in annual session this week. 
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Vermont. 


eae MoNTPELIER, Vt., November 22—The following is the 


final result of proposed legislation in the matter of insurance 


- at this session : 


House Bill No. 85, relating to licenses of foreign insurance 
eompanies. Passed and became a law. 
-- House Bill No. 426, to incorporate the North Eastern 


- Mutual Fire insurance company. Passed and became a law. 


House Bill No. 99, relating to agents of foreign insurance 

companies. Killed in the senate. 
* House Bill No. 372, providing for a standard fire insurance 
policy. Killed in the senate. 
Senate Bill No. 87, the valued policy bill. Killed in the 
senate. 

The legislature adjourned at 8 o’clock A. M. on Wednes- 
day. 


-. The bill which became a law is the bill requiring fire in- 


surance on property in the state to be written by resident 
agents. The text is as follows: 


An Act relating to license of foreign insurance companies. 


It is hereby enacted by the general assembly of the state 
of Vermont: 

_ S§ecTion 1. The insurance commisssoners shall have power 
to revoke the license of any foreign insurance company au- 
thorized to do business in this state, that shall violate any of 
the provisions of sections 3607, 3608, 3609, 3610 and 3611 of the 
revised laws, and amendments thereto. 

Sxc., 2. This act shall take effect from its passage. 


Insurance in the Courts. 





The Salary of Ex-President Beers of the New York Life [usur- 
ance Company—Full Texts of the Adverse Opinion of 
the New York Supreme Court. 





The following is a full verbatim copy of the opinion of the 
New York supreme court First Department in the matter of 
the salary voted by the trustees of the New York Life 
insurance company to ex-President Beers. 


Opinion delivered by Van Brunt, Presiding Judge. 


The question in difference is stated in the agreed case to 
be ‘* Is the said Beers entitled to be paid, and to recover from 
and have judgment against the defendent the New York Life 
insurance company in the sum of $9,375 being the first 
quarterly payment upon and under an agreement executed 
by the said Beers on his own behalf and by A. H. Welsh 
second vice-president and R. W. Weeks, actuary of said 
life insurance company on behalf and under the seal of and 
by authority of the board of trustees of said company on 
February 8, 1892?” 

The power of the court to decide this question arises from 
sections 1279 to 1281 of the code of civil procedure which pro- 
vides that parties to a question in difference which may be the 
subject of action may agree upon a case containing a state- 
ment of facts upon which the controversy depends, which 
ease must be accompanied by the affidavit of one of the 
parties to the effect that the controversy is real. 

If the position attempted to be taken by the learned 
counsel for the plaintiff is correct, then there is no controversy 
whatever to be submitted to the court; because it is claimed 
by him that the board of trustees of the defendant have not 
repudiated the contract: and that their act agreeing to the 
submission expressly states that their resolutions authorizing 
the president to obtain asubmission from a court of competent 
jurisdiction as to the validity of the contract, are not to be 
understood as an affrmance or disaffirmance of said contract. 
Now unless there has been a denial and is a denial upon the 
part of this defendant corporation of any liability upon this 
contract, then there is no controversy. This court is not the 
advisory counsel of this corporation. It does not occupy any 
such position; and it does not propose to act in any such 
capacity ; and if it is the purpose of the trustees of this 
corporation to use this court for that purpose, the court must 
decline the office. 

But as we understand the position of the corporation, it is 
a denial of liability upon the contract; and a denial of 
liability upon the contract is necessarily a repudiation of the 
same. The fiscal officers of the corporation have refused to 
pay, and the trustees have not dissented from that refusal. 
The refusal to pay is based upon the claim that the corporation 
is not bound by this contract, and the trustees have not 
dissented from this position. Hence the controversy. And 
understanding that this corporation both by its fiscal officers 
and its trustees has denied its liability upon this contract, 
and therefore repudiate the same, this court proposes to 
discuss the controversy which has thus arisen. 

The facts bearing upon the submission are substantially 
as follows : 

By a curious metamorphosis the Nautilus insurance com- 
pany incorporated in 1841 for the purpose of exercising the 
power of an insurance company for marine inland naviga- 
tion was by various statutes passed in and prior to 1849, 
changed into a purely mutual life insurance company called 
the New York Life insurance company. It has neither stock 
nor stockholders. Its assets belong to and are held in trust 
for the exclusive benefit of policy-holders, who under one of 
the statutes authorizing the transformation constitute the 
members of this corporation. All the corporate powers of 
the company were to be exercised by a board of trustees, and 
such officers and agents as they might appoint, the board of 
trustees consisting of twenty persons who should elect a 
president and vice-president annually, who should on their 
election be ex officio members of said board of trustees and 
hold office until others were elected in their stead. The term 
of office of a trustee was four years; and but five of their 
terns expired annually, which would require at least three 
years to elapse before the policy-holders could choose a 
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majority of new trustees after any given period or event. By 
the by-laws it is provided that the president shall have the 
general supervision and direction of the business of the com- 
pany. The plaintiff up to and for a number of years prior to 
the 10th of February, 1892, had been a member of the board 
of trustees and the president of the company and had the 
general control and management of its affairs. In 1891 the 
management of the company was severely assailed as in- 
judicious and extravagant, which led to an official examina- 
tion of its affairs by the superintendent of the insurance 
department of this state, and which resulted in an official 
report showing large losses in the management of the affairs 
of this company, arising from gross neglect and incompetency 
in its management, but which fortunately had not as yet 
resulted in insolvency. 

There was no finding in the report of the department of 
any personal dishonesty upon the part of Beers, and nothing 
which sbowed any corrupt or dishonest use of the profits of 
the company for the private gain of any of the officers of the 
corporation. It is stated in the agreed case that the plaintiff 
denied the charges of mismanagement, wrote an elaborate 
defence thereof and expressed to the board of trustees not 
only his willingness but strong desire to have the matter of 
the propriety of his dealings with agents and in making 
investments made the subject of a judicial determination and 
that he was sustained in his position by a large majority of 
the trustees of the company. 

What this last clause in the submission means we have not 
been able precisely to determine. if it was his position of 
willingness and strong desire to be further investigated, this 
large majority of the trustees seem to have limited themse! ves 
to approving the desire, without taking any action to give 
such desire effect. 

Upon this report of the insurance department, on the 
25th of January, 1592, at a meeting of the board of trustees 
over which the plaintiff presided (eighteen members being 
present and there being one vacancy) a committee of the 
board of trustees was appointed, and directed to take into 
consideration such report and consider what action should be 
taken in view thereof ; the submission stating that Beers did 
not vote. As the resolution was seemingly carried without 
any difficulty without his vote, of course there was no neces- 
sity of his putting himself upon record in favor thereof. This 
committee reported to the full board at an adjourned meeting 
on February 8, 1892 (nineteen members being present) over 
which meeting Mr. Beers presided throughout, which he 
seems to have done whenever his personal interests were at 
stake. In their report the committee stated that they had 
given the matter most careful ccnsideration in order to 
determine what course was best for the interests of the com- 
pany and what changes in the organization or methods of the 
company were desirable ; and they recommended the division 
of duties of executive officers by the appointment of an 
auditor who should report direct to the trustees, the amend- 
ment of certain parts of the by-laws, and that a contract 
which had already been submitted to the committee to pay 
the plaintiff $25,000 per annum for life in recognition of past 
services and his future usefulness to the company be entered 
into. 

At the same time there was tendered at the meeting by Mr. 
Beers, his resignation of his office as president to take eifect 
on Wednesday, Kebruary 10, 1892; but he did not resign his 
office of trustee which continued until April, 1892. At this 
meeting the board accepted the resignation of Beers and 
after passing an eulogy upon his administration of the affairs 
of this corporation, notwithstanding the fact that large losses 
had arisen irom gross negiect and incompetency in its man- 
agement, authorized an agreement to be made with hiin to 
secure his services Guring the remainder ot his life in an ad- 
visory capacity upon half pay, viz: an anual salary of $37,5u0, 
thus raising the recommendation of the committee by fitty 
per cent., and authorizing the second vice president and the 
actuary to execute the contract submitted under the seal of 
the company. Thereupon upon the same day an agreement 
was entered into between the plaintiff and the defendant 
whereby the plaintiff agreed so far as sirength and health 
permitted to serve the company in an advisory capacity, and 
give its officers all the aid and assistance that might lie within 
his power in said advisory capacity to maintain and extend 
its business prosperity, and at all times to use his best efforts 
for the success and benerit of the company; that he would 
not become an Officer, or enter the empioyment of any other 
life insurance cOilupany or association or become connected in 
any form with any other company, or enter into any business 


directly or indirectly which should affect or be in competition 
with the defendant during the remainder of his life. The de- 
fendant thereupon agreed on the true and faithful perform- 
ar.ce of the covenants and agreements therein contained on 
behalf of the plaintiff to be kept and performed to pay the 

laintiff during the remainder of his life the annual salary of 
337,500 payable quarterly to commence on the 10th of 
February, 1892. 

The plaintiff continued to act as president up to and ir- 
eluding the 10th of February, 1892 and presiding over the 
ineeting on that day, and as already stated he continued to 
hold his office as trustee until April, 1892. On the 12th of 
February, 1892 the vacancy in the office of president was 
filled and since that time the plaintiff has ceased to act as 
president and he has not rendered any services or given any 
assistance or advice to the company, and has not been called 
upon todoso. The first payment under the agreement hav- 
ing become due the plaintiff demanded the same which the 
president and fiscal officers of the company refused jo make, 
claiming that the company was not bound by the agreement; 
and therefore the trustees authorized the president to execute 
the submission of the controversy between the parties of this 
court ; and the question is whether upon this state of facts 
the plaintiff is entitled to recover the sum of $37,500 a year 
during the continuance of his life from the defendant, being 
one-half of the enormous salary which he received for 
managing or mismaging the affairs of this corporation. 

It seeins to us that there can be but one answer to this 
proposition. It is urged upon the part of the plaintiff that 
the contract in question is not wltva vires but clearly within 
the chartered powers of the corporation ; that the plaintiff 
had resigned when the contract was executed and there is 
nothing in the case to show that his resignation was any part 
of the consideration of the contract ; and that although this 
contract has been assailed as a pension to the plaintiff for 
past services there is no such consideration stated in the 
eontract, nor is there anything in the submission which 
justifies any such conclusion. 

it seems to us that a very brief examination of the facts 
admitted in the submission justifies the criticisms which have 
been suggested. The committee appoioted at the meeting of 
the 25th of January, 1892, recommended that ‘‘in view of the 
long and devoted services rendered by Beers to this company 
whose untiring energy and ability shown in building up a 
company which is second to none, @ proper recognition of 
such services and his future usefulness to the company 
warrants us to suggest to this board that a salary of $25,000 
be given to him to continue for life in accordance with the 
contract already submitted to this cominittee.”’? This language 
clearly shows that in the opinion of this committee the $75,000 
salary which the president had been receiving did not 
suificiently compensate him for the faithful services which he 
had rendered, and they therefore recommended this additional 
compensation by way of a pension of $25,000 per annum to 
continue during his life. And this idea permeates the recitals 
of the contract itself. It says: ‘* Whereas the party of tne 
second part has been connected with this company since 1858 
(about thirty-four years) and has occupied successfully the 
position of accountant, cashier, actuary, vice-president and 
president and has been largely instrumental in building u 
this company to its present high position and financia 
strength. And whereas he has resigned the office of president 
of tais company to take eifect the 10th of February, 1892. And 
whereas it is deemed desirable in the interests of the company 
that the company should retain the benefit of his knowledge 
skill and experience. Now it is bereby mutually covenanted 
and agreed as follows: 

‘That is that in consideration of the premises, of the fact 
of his building up the company to its present high position 
and financial strength, the tact that he had lost bis salary as 
president by his resignation, and the other fact that it was 
deemed desirable in the interests of the company that the 
company should retain the benefit of his knowledge, skill and 
experience.” And he obligated himself to serve the company 
in an advisory capacity so far as sivength and health per- 
mitted aud not to enter the employment of another life insur- 
ance company. This report was acted upon favorably when 
presented to the board of trustees at their meeting so far as 
it related to the contract with Mr. Beers, except that they 
were of the opinion that a pension of $25,000 was not suffi- 
cient for Mr. Beers’ future compensation and its amount was 
raised to $37,500 one-half of his salary as president. As to 
this increase the members of the special committee were 
recorded as voting in the negative. 
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It seems to us apparent from this state of facts that the 
true consideration for the payment of this large annuity was 
that this board of trustees desired to give the plaintiff some 
recognition out of the pockets of the policy-holders of the 
past services which they seemed to think had been so valu- 
able to the comvoany and inadequately compensated. The 
idea of past services is the one which permeates the resolu- 
tions and the agreement. It is studiously referred to, appar- 
ently to fortify the action of the trustees because they seemed 
to realize that the payment of such an enormous salary in 
order that a man should sit with his arms folded and render 
no services whatever to the company could not otherwise be 
justified. That services to the company were not contem- 
plated is apparent from the very nature of the agreement, 
because it is for life, and is not even dependent upon the 
ability to render any service to the company, because the ob- 
ligation to serve is only ‘‘so far as strength and health night 
permit.’’? And as it seems to be conceded that the corpora- 
tion would have no right to make any such agreement 
founded upon past services, the claim of the plaintiff would 
necessarily fall because of that infirmity in his contract. 


There is another ground which seems to be fatal to the 
obligatory force of the contract in question ; and that is that 
this board of trustees has no power to make a perpetual 
contract. If they can employ a man to do nothing in a so- 
called advisory capacity as long as he shall live, there is no 
reason why they could not employ every clerk, accountant, 
messenger boy, or other employe for the same length of time, 
and thus take the management of the business of the cor- 
poration out of the hands of the owners of its assets viz: the 
policy-holders, with whom the policy of the law supposes the 
ultimate authority lies. 


The policy of the law under which this corporation is 
organized is that every four vears its board of trustees may 
be wholly changed ; that five of its members may be com- 
pelled to retire at the end of any one year at the wish of the 
policy-holders; and that by this means the policy-holders 
shall have the ultimate control of the manner in whieh the 
business of the company shall be conducted and determine 
who shall be the agents, employes and servants of the cor- 
poration. Of this right the board of trustees cannot deprive 
the policy-holders by making contracts which will extend for 
long periods of years beyond their terms of office. This 
principle was recognized in reference to the relations between 
railroad corporations when it became necessary for the legis- 
lature to expressly authorize the leasing for a long term of 
years of One corporation to another. And even notwith- 
standing this legislation it was until very recently the settled 
pee of this state that such power could not be authorized 

y the board of directors of a railroad company without the 
assent of the stockholders. 


But our court of last resort has recently established the 

doctrine that the board of directors of a railroad company 
elected by the stockholders to manage its affairs for a year, 
may without the consent of the stockholders, lease all the 
property confided to their management a year, for an 
unlimited period and thus forever deprive the stockholders of 
any further control over their property. 
_ The right to exercise this extraordinary power was held to 
exist in this corporation solely because of the legislature 
which permitted one railroad corporation to lease its property 
to another. 


The principle of continued control over the officers and 
employes of this corporation is recognized in its charter and 
by-laws. By this charter it is provided that a president and 
vice-president shall be elected annually ; and by the by laws 


it is provided that a president, vice-president and actuary. 


shally be elected at the next regular monthly meeting of the 
board after the annual election for trustees. Its resident 
physicians were to be appointed by the board, to hold their 
office during the pleasure of the board. The supervisory and 
agency committee had the appointment and removal of 
agents and the fixing of their compensation ; and the president 
and vice-president had the power to appoint, remove and fix 
the compensation of each and every person except agents, 
employed by the company and were required every three 
months to make a written report to the supervisory committee 
in respect to all changes made relating thereto. 

Under this condition of affairs it is evidently not within 
the powers which were committed to the board of trustees by 
the policy-holders, that they should be able to fasten upon 
such corporation a subordinate so long as he might live. 

From this construction of the charter and by-laws in con- 


nection with the provision contained in such by-laws that no 
alteration of the same might be made without first being 
proposed at a stated meeting and that such alterations could 
be considered only at a subsequent stated meeting, and 
adopted only by the coneurrence of a majority of the whole 
board, it would seem that by their own act, the board of 
trustees were precluded from making any such contract. The 
by-laws are explicit as to by whom all agents and servants 
shall be employed. The supervisory and agency cominittee 
as already stated had the power to appoint and remove agents 
and fix their compensation. And the president and vice- 
president had the power to appoint every other employe; 
but were required every three months to make a written 
report to the supervisory committee in relation to all changes 
made relating thereto, 


It may be said that the board of trustees who adopted 
these by-laws might change the saine. But they have ex- 
pressly provided how these by-laws shall be changed, viz: 
that any change should be first proposed at a stated meeting, 
considered at a subsequent stated meeting and adopted only 
by concurrence of a majority of the whole board. If this pro- 
vision means anything; if these by laws means anything ; if 
they have any force and effect for any purposes whatever, the 
board of trustees could not make any alteration in these by- 
laws except in the manner therein provided. 


We do not think that it will be seriously contended in our 
day, that the regulations of business as embodied in by-laws 
are only binding so long as a majority of the board of trustees 
may see fit, notwithstanding the provisions as to the manner 
in which alterations therein shall be made. Therefore this 
action upon the part of the board of trustees in attempting 
to employ this plaintiff in any capacity was wholly without 
authority and absolutely nugatory. 

The plaintiff as president must be presumed to have known 
of these restrictions. He has been so long connected with 
the corporation and had so long exercised the duties of presi- 
dent that he cannot be held to have been ignorant of this im- 
portant function pertaining to his office. 


It is further urged against the validity of the contract that 
the plaintiff being the president of the defendent and a 
member of its board of trustees could not enter into a con- 
tract of this description for his own benefit by virtue of 
resolutions passed ata time when he was present in the meeting 
of the board and presiding over its deliberations. Until a 
comparatively recent period in the history of jurisprudence 
in this state it was considered the law that no director or 
trustee of a corporation could contract with the corporation 
without raising the presumption that such contract was 
fraudulent. : 

It may be true that Mr. Morawatz in his work on csorpora- 
tions section 527, after stating that it has been held in some 
ceases that a director cannot enter into a valid contract with the 
corporation of which he is an agent although the corporation 
is represented in the transaction by a majority of the board 
of trustees, says: ‘But the weight of authority and of 
reason appears to indicate that such a contract would be 
valid.” 

It is unfortunately true that at the present time the 
weight of authority is that such a contract may be valid ; but 
the weight of reason is absolutely the other way. And a very 
brief consideration of the relation of a director or trustee of a 
corporation, to it, seems to show that public policy ought to 
be so shaped that such opportunities for flagrant frauds 
should not be allowed. The director or trustee is appointed 
by the owners of the property of the corporation for the 
purpose of the management of the business of the corpora- 
tion; and their term is always restricted, ordinarily to one 
year, but in some eases in order that there may not be an 
abrupt change in the whole policy of the corporation, only 
certain portions of the board are elected at each annual 
election. ‘These directors or trustees are appointed by the 
owners of the property, because of their confidence in their 
ability, integrity and basiness capacity and because they 
believe that they will devote this ability, integrity and busi- 
ness capacity to the furtherance of the interests of the cor- 
poration. The director or trustee when he takes upon himself 
the duties of the office to which he has been elected by the 
owners of the property of the corporation is by them under- 
stood to obligate himself to exercise in the management of 
the business of the corporation all the ability, integrity and. 
business capacity of which he is possessed and that upon each 
and every occasion he shall protect the rights and interests 
of his constituents. 
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Now it is apparent that tbe owners of the property of the 
corporation having conferred upon a person the office of 
director or trustee for the purposes above mentioned, and 
the director or trustee having undertaken the obligations of 
such office, it is a flagrant dereliction of duty for him to 
deprive the corporation of the benefit of those counsels 
which he has promised to give the corporation in every 
contingency by proposing to enter into a contract for his own 
benefit. If one director can enter into a contract for his own 
benefit, then every director can, and instead of the interests 
of the corporation being studied by the board of trustees the 
individal or private interests of each trustee or director would 
become the main objects of their efforts and enterprise. The 
director has no right to deprive the corporation of the benefit 
of his counsels by his own act, because his advice upon any 
question of administration if conscientiously given although 
he may originally have stood alone, may change the minds of 
all his brother directors. And therefore it ought to be no 
answer to the objection to a director entering into a contract 
with the corporation, that his vote was not necessary to the 
carrying out of the contract, and that he took no part in the 
meeting of his associates which authorized the same. 


But unfortunately the rule in this state has been relaxed ; 
and in the cases of Van Brunt vs. Van Cott (82 N. Y, 
535) and Gamble vs. Queens County Water Company (123 
N. Y., 90) it is held that a director is at liberty to make a 
contract with his corporation so long as he does not, while 
acting in his own interest on the one side also act on the other 
in the capacity of trustee so that his interest and his duty 
might conflict. It is difficult to see how his interest and duty 
do not conflict when because of his interest he does not 
perform his duty as director or trustee. But we have to take 
the law inthis respect as we find it. And how does that apply 
tothe case at bar? The plaintiff at the time these very reso- 
lutions were passed, at the time this contract was authorized, 
did not feel sufficiently confident as to the action of his 
board of trustees to allow some other officer to preside over 
their deliberatiens at these meetings wherein his interests 
were so deeply involved; but he felt it necessary in order 
that this scheme should be carried out that he should control 
the course of deliberation, that he should put the question as 
to the execution of this contract with himself, that he should 
superintend the vote upon such resolution and that he should 
announce the result. He therefore took this part at least in 
the conduct of these meetings and saw toit that his own 
interests were duly advanced at the expense of the corporation 
whose welfare he was supposed to represent. 


This question might have been a different one had he 
deemed himself sufficiently strong to have absented himself 
from these meetings. But instead of that he seems to have 
thought it necessary to keep his board of trustees under his 
own eye in order that they should do his behests in respect to 
this contract, and at each meeting he presides throughout 
conducts the deliberations as to this pension of $37,500 given 
to him; and now claims that such a contract is a valid con- 
tract because he did not vote. 


If a contract of this kind is to be recognized and upheld 
in a court of justice then the courts may as well take the 
remaining step and say that unless a board of trustess can be 
proven to have acted from a corrupt and fraudulent motive 
in the making of a contract with one of its own number, such 
contract shali be upheld even though the contracting trustee 
takes part in the deliberations of the board which results in 
the authorization of the contract, and as a trustee urges and 
votes for its adoption. 

It is further urged as an objection to this contract that the 
plaintiff agreed that he would not become an officer of or 
euter into the employment of any other life insurance com- 
pany or association, or become connected in any form with 
any other company, or enter into or become engaged in 
any business directly or indirectly which should affect or be 
in competition with the defendant for the remainder of his 
life; and that this is in restraint of trade and void as against 
public policy unless it is shown to be reasonable and necessary, 
and the ease failing to show that the plaintiff cannot recover. 

In the disposition of this case it has not been considered 
necessary to disuss this proposition. It has seemed to us ad- 
visable to place our decision upon the other points which are 
so strongly presented by the facts admitted in the case at bar; 
and they seeming to indicate that no recovery upon the part 
of the plaintiff can be had upon the contract in question, judg- 
ment shold be ordered for the defendant with costs. Justices 
O’Brien and Lawrence concur. 


Assessments by the New York Beard of Fire Underwriters 
for Fire Patrol Purposes—The Question of Deducting 
Premiums Paid for Re-Insurances, 


In the matter of the assessment of companies for fire 


patrol expenses, by the New York board, the following 


opinion has been written by Mr. W. C. Trull, counsel. The 
question of the claim for a deduction of premiums paid for 
re-insuranees from gross premium receipts when assessed is 
discussed. The point is one that has been raised in the New 
York board, and is therefore of special interest to local 
underwriters particularly. 


By chapter 846, of the laws of 1867, the presidents, for the 
time being, of certain insurance companies mentioned in the 
act, and alli other persons, the president or officers, for the 
time being, of any incorporated company or association, and 
any agent doing the business of fire insurance, who may be- 
come associated with them, are constituted a body corporate. 

The seventh section of the act of 1867, in substance pro- 
vides: That in the month of June of every second year 
thereafter a meeting of the corporation created by the act 
shall be held, at which meeting a majority of the whole num- 
ber represented shall have power to decide upon the question 
of sustaining the fire patrol mentioned in the act and of fix- 
ing the maximum amount of expense to be incurred therefor 
during the two fiscal years next to ensue, which amount is in 
no case to exceed two per centum on the aggregate of 
premiums returned as received. 

Authority is given to assess the whole of such amount of 
expense or so much thereof as may be necessary upon the 
organizations belonging to the corporation, and upon all 
other organizations and agencies, in proportion to the several 
amounts of premiums returned as received by each, and as 
hereinafter provided. 

The act declares, that such assessment shall be collectible 
by the corporation in any court of law in the city or state of 
New York having jurisdiction. 

The eighth section of the act empowers the corporation to 
require ‘‘a statement to be furnished semi-annually, by all 
corporations, associations, underwriters agents or persons, of 
the aggregate amount of premiums received for insuring 
property in the City of New York, for and during the six 
months next preceding the thirtieth day of June and the 
thirty-first day of December, in each year. 

On June 20, 1888, the New York Board of. Fire, Under- 
writers, adopted a resolution, that in the statement rendered 
to the board of premiums received, deduction only for re- 
turned premiums actually paid and re-insurance paid to 
companies contributing to the fire patrol, should be allowed. 

On April 20, 1892, the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers adopted and approved a resolution presented by its 
fihance committee of which the following is a copy : 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of the finance committee, all companies 
regularly doing business in New York city are liable to pay a tax as pro- 
vided on premiums received, without any deduction whatever, and that in 
case of re-insurance in one company by another, both companies being 
regularly admitted to do business in this city, there is due and payable by 
the re-insured company such tax on the premiums received to the date of 
such re-insurance without any deduction ; the condition of such re-insur- 
ance between companies being a matter with which this committee and 
board have nothing to do. 


At a meeting of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters, 
held November 16, 1892, the resolution of April 20, 1892, was 
rescinded and that of June 20, 1888, restored and re-adopted. 

My opinion is requested upon the following points : ; 

First—Has the New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
under its charter the power to permit companies making 
returns under the act to deduct from the aggregate of pre- 
miums received the amount paid for re-insurance in other 
companies? 

Second—Is the New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
under its charter authorized in making assessments against 
any company to take as the basis of the assessment the aggre- 
gate of premiums received, less the amount paid for re-insur- 
ance. 

Third—Can the Continental company secure an injunction 
restraining the New York Board of Fire Underwriters from 
making up the assessment upon the proposed new basis so 
as to escape the penalty of fifty dollars per diem for not pay- 
ing the tax or making the return. 
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OPINION. 


The charter of a corporation is the measure of its power 
and must be strictly construed. Especially isthis true where 
the question is as in this case, as to the rights and duties of 
the corporation in taking action which will result in the im- 
position of a quasi tax upon its members. The charter is 
explicit, that the statement to be required by the corporation 
from its members and others shall be a statement of the 
aggregate amount of premiums received for insuring property 
én the city of New York for and during the period prescribed 
by the charter. 

The provision, as to what is to be returned in the state- 
ment is entirely clear and unambiguous and leaves no room 
for construction, exception, deduction or modification. The 
charter does not authorize any deduction in the statement 
from the aggregate amount of premiums received and 
required to be returned, nor does it authorize the cor- 
poration it created to authorize any such deduction. 

premium received for insuring property in the city 
of New York a part or the whole of which is afterwards 
paid out for the purpose of re-insurance, is, under the pro- 
visions of the charter required to be included in the statement 
just as much as though it had been retained and never 
expended for re-insurance. The fact that a premium 
received was afterwards expended for re-insurance or other 
purpose, cannot alter its character as a premium received. 

he plain command of the charter is that the corporation 
shall require from every party subject to assessment the state- 
ment and return of the aggregate of all premiums received 
for insuring property in the city of New York, and that such 
aggregate shall be the basis of assessment. 

The contention made by some, that the charter should be 
construed as only requiring the return of the amount actu- 
ally realized jor premiums and hence authorizes a deduction 
ylang amount paid for re-insurance does not seem to be well 

aken. 


If a deduction can be permitted of the amount paid for re- 
insurance, a deduction could with equal justice and right be 
allowed for the amount paid out of any premiums to agents 
as commissions. The amount paid by an insurance company 
for re-insurance is but a part of the expense of conducting 
the business, and if such expense is to be deducted from the 
statement which must form the basis of the assessment, there 
would seem to be no good reason why all expenses tending to 
diminish the premiums received upon insurance on property 
in the city of New York should not likewise be deducted and 
so change the basis of assessment from theaggregate of pre- 
miums received,to the net profits realized from premiums so 
received. 

In view of the foregoing considerations it is my opinion 
that the New York Board of Fire Underwriters is not author- 
ized under the provisions of its charter to allow a deduction 
of the amount paid for re-insurance. It is also my opinion, 
that in making the assessment authorized by its charter the 
corporation must take as the basis of that assessment the 
aggregate amount of premiums received for insuring prop- 
erty in the city of New York not allowing any deduction of 
any amount that may have been paid on account of re-in- 
surance. 

It is at least a matter of grave doubt, whether, under the 
provisions of this company’s charter, the amount received by 
companies for re-insurance is to be included in the aggre- 
gate of premiums required to be returned, even though the 
risks re-insured may be upon property in the city of New 
York. 

Money received for ve-insurance is not premium received 
for insuring property, but is the consideration paid by the 
assured to the re-insurer for the re-insurance of the risk in- 
curred by the assured in consequence of a prior insurance by 
it. 

A company issuing a policy of insurance does not thereby 
acquire any property in the property insured, but only an 
interest in its preservation. A contract of re-insurance is, an 
indemnity against a rtsk incurred by the assured, in conse- 
quence of a prior insurance by it. Such risk isnotin any sense 
property, but is, rather the ability to loss which the insured 
has incurred under its original policy. Such being the 
eharacter of a contract of re-insurance, it would seem that 
moneys received in consideration therefor, cannot be re- 
garded as premiums received for insuring property and are 
not therefore to be returned or included in the statement re- 
quired by the charter under consideration. If this be so, it 
follows, that if the amount paid for re-insurance can be de- 


ducted from the amount of premiums actually received, such 
amount of premiums, although within the express terms of 
the charter liable to assessment as premiums received, would 
altogether escape assessment. 

As respects the third point above stated, I do not discover 
that the charter fixes any penalty for the non-payment of the 
amount assessed against any company, but simply gives a 
right of action for the amount. The only penalty prescribed 
in the charter is the penalty for not making a statement. 
This penalty can of course be avoided without the interven- 
tion of injunction by making the return as required. In 
making’ the return, however, the company should state not 
only the aggregate amount of premiums received, but also 
the amount paid for re-insurance, so that in the event that 
the charter should be held to authorize a deduction on ac- 
count of re-insurance, the company could have the benefit of 
such deduction. WILLIAM C. TRULL. 
New Yorks, November 18, 1892. 











sMiscellany. 





Jotham Goodnow. 

_Jotham Goodnow, president of the Aitna insurance com- 
pany of Hartford, died suddenly at his home No. 905 Asyium 
Avenue on Saturday of heart failure. Mr. Goodnow had 
been in ill health for several weeks, but he appeared un- 
usually well on Saturday morning and spoke cheerfully to 
his associates in the office of the Aitna. After being at the 
office throughout the morning he rode home at noon to 
luncheon. Mrs. Goodnow saw the earriage drive up before 
the house, and opened the door to greet her husband. Ashe 
reached it he became faint and said, ‘‘I am not well, send for 
a doctor,’’ and sank into a chair in the hall. Mrs. Goodnow 
told the driver to go at once for a physician, but before one 
arrived Mr. Goodnow expired without a gasp and apparently 
without pain. The following is a sketch of the principal in- 
cidents in Mr. Goodnow’s life : 


Mr. Goodnow was a native of Western Massachusetts, and 
was born about seventy-four years ago. He came to Hartford 
in 1855 as cashier of the Hartford bank and remained until 
1864, when he removed to Rockville as cashier of the First 
National Bank in that place. He remained only afew months, 
and in December removed to New Haven to accept a position 
as cashier of the City Bank. In 1866 he was called to Hartford 
as secretary of the Atna, and held that office until Septem- 
ber, 1888. when he succeeded to the presidency made vacant 
by the death of the Hon. Lucius J. Hendee. He was for 
many years a director in the First National Bank and a trus- 
tee of the Pratt Street Savings Bank. 

Mr. Goodnow was a Republican in politics and had served | 
the second ward in both branches of the city government. 
In the board of alderman he was a man of marked power and 
influence. He was twice married. The second wife who sur- 
vives him was Miss Lizzie Woodbridge of Richmond, Va. 
There are no children by the second marriage. By the first 
there are two sons and one daughter. The latter, Mrs. Mans- 
field of New Haven, is now abroad, The sons are Frank and 
Harry Goodnow, both of whom are in Chicago, the latter 
being in the Chicago office of the Aitna. Mr. Goodnow was 
a member of the Asylum Avenue Congregational Church, but 
attended Trinity Episcopal] Church a great deal of the time, 
his wife being a communicant of that church. 


The funeral services were held on Tuesday at the Asylum 
Avenue Church, Hartford, and were conducted by the pastor, 
Rev. Joseph H. Twitchell, and Rev. Mr. Seymour, rector of 
Trinity Church. Among the honorary pall bearers were 
President Skilton of the Phenix, and Whiting of the Orient. 
The regular pall bearers were six clerks from the Aitna insur- 
ance company. Ata meeting of the fire underwriters of New 
York called by the National Board, and held on Monday, the 
following resolutions were adopted : 
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Whereas, We have learned with deep sorrow of the death of our 
esteemed and honored associate, Mr. Jotham Goodnow, president of the 
AMtna insurance company, which occurred in the city of Hartford on Satur- 
day, November 19, 1892. 

Resolved, That the following minute to his memory be adopted: Mr. 
Goodnow was in early life a banker and financier, and his career was 
marked by intelligence, high honor and sterling character. On entering 
the business of fire insurance, these qualities, joined to his ability and in- 
tegrity, gained him further distinction, and he became the chief executive 
of the company to whose interests he had been So faithfully devoted. To 
the members of this board he was well-known, his three years’ chairman- 
ship of the executive committee only terminated in May last. In all the 
relations of that office his solicitude for the best interest of the business 
was constantly manifested, and by his courtesy and consideration for 
others he endeared hitnself to all. His private character was embellished 
with the qualities of the true gentleman, and he was everywhere the re- 
cipient of private esteem as well as public confidence and trust. He will be 
deeply mourned, and his memory will abide with us always. 

Resolved, That a delegation from this board attend his funeral, to take 
place in the city of Hartford on the 22d inst., and that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be transmitted to the /itna insurance company and to the family of 
the deceased. 


The Eighty Per Cent. Co-Insurance Rule Favorably Reported 
in the New England Insurance Exchange. 


At the regular meeting of the New England Insurance Ex- 
change, last Saturday, the committee on co-insuranece made 
the subjoined report, which was ordered printed and laid 
over for two weeks under the rules : 


The committee to whom was referred the matter of co in- 
surance have attended to the duty assigned them, and beg 
leave to submit the following report : 

Your committee do not consider it out of place in this con- 
nection to revert to the fact that this important matter re- 
ceived attention on the floor of the Exchange last year, and it 
has constantly been kept in mind, through a succession of 
committees, to the present time, final action having been de- 
layed only that when the time came for the important step to 
be taken we might be assured of the co-operation of the 
Boston Board of Fire Underwriters and other kindred associa- 
tions in New England. The Boston board having adopted 
the co-insurance rule your committee believe there should be 
no further delay on the part of the Exchange, and submit 
herewith for your consideration the following: 

Resolved, That all specifically rated risks located within 
300 feet of a hydrant in cities and towns with approved water- 
works and efficient fire department protection, under the 
jurisdiction of the New England Insurance Exchange, where 
exceptions are not herein provided, are rated on the basis 
that these risks are insured to at least eighty per cent. of 
their value, and on and after the date of the promulgation of 
this rule policies covering all such specifically rated risks 
must be written with an eighty per cent. insurance clause 
nee otherwise permitted by some exception referred to 

erein. 

Exceptions. 1. Risks not specially rated. 2. Risks rated 
by the boot and shoe committee, cotton and wool committee, 
electric light committee, factory improvement committee, 
paper mill committee and summer hotel committee. 

Buildings specifically rated may have an allowance made 
of fifteen per cent. in rate for a guarantee of ninety per cent. 
insurance. 

The contents of buildings whether specifically rated or 
not, may have an allowance of ten per cent. made in the 
rate for a guarantee of ninety per cent. insurance. 

Where for any reason eighty per cent. insurance or more 
is not guaranteed, the following additions must be made to 
the rates: 

21. When risks not included in the foregoing exceptions 
are written with no insurance guarantee, or with a guarantee 
of insurance of less than fifty per cent. of value, fifty per 
cent. inust be added to the regular rates. 

2. If with fifty per cent., or with any per cent. more than 
fifty, but less than sixty per cent. insurance guaranteed, 
thirty per cent. must be added to the regular rates. 

3. If with sixty per cent. or with any per cent. more than 
sixty, but less than seventy per cent. insurance guaranteed, 
twenty per cent. must be added to the regular rates. 

4. lf with seventy per cent., or with any per cent. more 
than seventy but less than eighty per cent. insurance guar- 
anteed, ten per cent. must be added to the regular rates. 


When the above rules are put in force all previous rules 
of local boards, having jurisdiction, in relation to co-in- 
surance are hereby repealed, and no rule governing co-in- 
surance or rates based upon co-insurance, or guaranteed per- 
centage of co-insurance other than those contained in or 
eles by, the foregoing are to have any further force or 
effect. 

Your committee also recommend that the following form 
of ‘‘co-insurance clause” be adopted as the standard form to 
be used under the above rules. 


Form oF Co-INSURANCE CLAUSE TO BE USED. 


It is a part of the consideration of this policy, and the basis upon which 
the rate of premium is fixed, that the assured maintain insurance on the 
property described by this policy, to the extent of at least eighty (80) per 
cent. of the actual cash value thereof, and that failing so to do, the insured 
shall be an insurer to the extent of such deficit, and to that extent shall his, 
ber or their proportion of any loss that may happen to said property. Pro- 
vided, however, that in the adjustment of any loss or damage by fire on 
stock or merchandise, no inventory for the purpose of ascertaining the ap- 
plication of the foregoing clause shall be required, unless the amount of 
damage is at least five (5) per cent. of the amount of insurance of such stock 
or merchandise. 

It is expressly understood and agreed that in case there shall be more 
than one item or division in the form of this policy, this clause shall apply 
to each and every item separately. 


Your committee further recommend that the chairman of 
the various local committees immediately report to the secre- 
tary of the Exchange such cities and towns under their juris- 
diction as should, in their opinion, adopt the foregoing plan 
of co-insurance, and that as soon as reports have been re- 
ceived from all chairmen, a report to be made to the Exchange 
of the list of cities and towns recommended, and that this 
plan of co-insurance be not put into effect until it can be done 
simultaneously in every city and town and approved by the 


‘Exchange. 


Life Insurance Payments. 





The following is the report of the life insurance companies 
of the United States, to THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER of the 
death claims and endowments paid by them during the month 
of October, 1892. 




















Death Endow- Total 

COMPANIES. Claims. ments. | Payments. 
AGtna LLCS vce, cempenslor sectoctaceney a clare a iofstarotbia $209,543 $67,372 $276.915 
Brooklyn biter cee reece 5,000 4,000 9,000 
Connecticut General Life.................: 3,200 3,605 6,805 
Connecticut Mutual Life.................- 348,256 21,911 370,167 
. Covenant Mutual Life................ ASG8 2,926] acces ae sete 2,926 
Equitable Life, Des Moines.......... Rtarotatele]Weretcratert e's o 10.6] o'a.0:0 9,0 0103 /ueiell we aie ae tae 
Equitable Life, New York ........... oasis a halsisievs, sence setae ieiatels atasiiate aibjevieerratee 
Germania ites ree eee ss 41,457 20,829 62,286 

Home: Lite yn sAcus ch tte cee mec ieeteeee Ses awry eelctcen Laman tee eae Solaisfareta Wega e 
*John Hancock Mutual Life......... cei 73,02( 100 73,120 
Manhattan Life............ Sean Meee Arte 75,900 4,647 80,547 
Maryland Wife? (oo. ceeawen ae cece nails 3,950! 3 ovate 3,950 
Massachusetts Mutual Life..... Rachie fae 48,910 4,630 538,540 
*Motropolitan Unife Race sceee cee <eta eiefasnl| aerate oats orcas svlaaute eeeatede Heo tic 
Michigan Mutual Life.................. ene 13,848 6,016 19,859 
Mutual Life, New York.............. nies we 1,041,684 113,180 1,154,815 
Mutual Life, Kentucky..............cce00- 5,065) ccc cces slavniee 965 
Mutual Benefit: Life c.wce scscceacat cesmeve 208,060 52,528 260,588 
National Tite nUGSsA sic. cation concn ce ees SE: 1.200 1,200 
National Life, Vermont......,.....0.00s006 39,500 4,000 43,500 
Now York Bite corrcstecdsctes ne Mesinnea tee 588,870) 0 nc. c deen 533,870 
Northwestern Mutual Life................ 341,357 87,834 379,191 
Pacific MuttaliLafe sds ccscnsmenes ore salle iptsteleie neintecstedtstar 4 siepsaiate ll lett ceeaiaiete eee 
Penny Mutu sl biter scenresticitestte sea 96 266 8,500 99,766 
Phoenix Mutual Life...............00:. adits 82,643 20,645 53,288 
Provident Life and Trust, Philadelphia.. 83,809 34,410 118,219 
+Prudential Life......;..... b crepras daseieie one aiorere 204,760) vc cptc eee 204,760 
State’ Mutual Tite acs sacanee cree memeer ne line a's,0'6 0.0.0 sale eae aerate Winieo el oleeee 
TRAVGIOLS Leste mecnct ceenel Mecenee hee ane 56,830 24,188 81,018 
Union: Central Lite 19... naan.eeaeeeenenocee 25,870 8,460 29,330 
Union Mutgal Tate enc.c.caetce steceeecenee 57,358 8,544 65,902 
United States Life...... 45,903 210 46,118 
Vermont) Lite rc\tWaccnns tt eeee emcee eceeemeen 1,128 1,128 
Washington Eiteia ates seen eeneceene 79,215 13,281 92,496 
Totals tacsesnem atest Si awataTelare treats $3,679,046 $451,218] $4,180,264 


*Partially dustrial insurance. + Principally industrial insurance. 
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PAYMENTS SINCE ORGANIZATION. 





The following table shows the total amount reported paid 
on death claims and endowments, from their organization 
to October 31, 1892, inclusive, by the life insurance com- 
panies whose monthly lists are printed in THE WEEKLY 
UNDERWRITER: 





§ 
oe Death Endow Total 
N * * 
HE yk tele Claims ments. Payments. 
A & 
S$ 
PB AUOTIA LATO Ss cc seis ssin cs soseetead $34,001,418 $13,622,655 $47,624,073 
1864| Brooklyn Life................605 2,789,155 1,393,455 4.182.613 
1855|Conn. Genera! Life.............. 1,731,026 506,355 2,237,884 
1846}Conn. Mutual Life............... 72,975,890 12,022,611 84,998,501 
1853|Covenant Mutual Life........... 997,098 88,346 1,085,439 
1867| Equitable Life, Des Moines..... 293,012 117,230 410,242 
1859|Equitable Life, N. Y............ 86,589,132 10,684,921 97 254,058 
WSO Germania Hife.......cecssccossss 15,192,531 8,181,472 18,374,003 
1860)Home Life................ Seo CULG 6,732,757 1,593,382 8,326,139 
1862|*Jobnu Hancock Mutual Life.... 7,887,382 1,489,350 8,876,732 
1850) Manhattan Life............... «. 19,138,490 1,679,286 20,817,775 
1864) Maryland Life............esee008 1,400,703 87.032 1,487 735 
1851|Massachusetts Mutual Life..... 11,110,492 2,009,907 13,120,399 
1867|*Metropolitan Life.............. 26,992,481 527,629 27,520,110 
1867| Michigan Mutual Life........... 2,159,315 744,443 2,903,758 
1843) Mutual Life, N. Y..........00008 127,588.512 86,804,894 164,393,406 
1866|Mutual Life, Ky..............005 1,994,484 97,068 2) 091,532 
1845| Mutual Benefit Life............. 60, 391,761 4,958,162 65, 349, 923 
1868] National Life, U.S. A........... 3, 658.610 822,12 3.980.737 
1850) National Life, Vermont......... 4,290,119 418,629 4,708,748 
1845|New York Life.......... 0.00.00 68,047,440 10,851,268 78,398,708 
ed eee Heber Life...... 25,818,414 7,856,418 83,674,832 
863| Pacific Mutual Life.............. Pe reer era cisresitctes bisisieeie's warale paces ae 
1847|Penn Mutual Life............... | 13,906,414 1,498,853 15,405,297 
1851|Phoenix Mutual Life............ 15,686,262 8,415,476 19,101,838 
1965| Provident Life and Trust, Phil 6,813,223 2,454,220 9,297,443 
1876|\tPrudential Life.............6... UPTO LBOUI aaiviere sare'sieees 11,197,390 
1845|State Mutual Life.,.............. 4,285,145 854,520 5,189,665 
1866|Travelers........ anrenda eects ot 5.609.120 1,606,869 7,215,989 
1867] Union Central Life.............. 3,020,038 90,856 8,310,694 
1849} Union Mutual Life............., 11,437,257 4,299,008 15,736,235 
1850| United States Life............... 8,887,746 1,179,616} . 10,087,362 
1869) Vermont Life...........68.00..5- 233,929 39,781 "273.710 
1860) Washington Life................. 10,066,817 2,668,597 12,725,414 
BPO LS BG sinie ls coo t.6 cjevin cele ne ove $672,403,671 | $128,864,239) $801,267,910 





*Partially industrial insurance. +Principally industrial insurance. 
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IMPORTANT. 


WANTED BY THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PAN Y—General and Special Agents for the City and State of New York. 
{n thirty-two years the Home has paid in DIVIDENDS alone FORTY-rIGHT 
PER CENT. of its present assets and its interests bave paid a!] death claims 
since its organization. It writes the most liberal policy with cash values 
after the fifth year and has the lurgest per cent. of AsSaTs to LIABILITIES. 

Address, stating experience if any, 


CARPENTER & MADDEN, General Agents, 
40 BROADWAY, NEW Youg. 








WANTED! General and Special Agents. The Union Central Life Insar- 
ance Co. desires to employ a few more General and Special Agents. To the 
right men, who can show good records, liberal contracts will be granted. 
The Life-Rate Endowment Policy, non-forfeitable and incontestable as 
igsued by the Union Central, combine; protection with investment at or- 
dinary life rates,and is very popular and easy to work, a3 shown by the 
rapidly-increasing business of the Company. The amount of new insur- 
ance written since 1531 has increased over 550 per cent. Its interest rate 
bas boon the highost and ita death rate tho lowest, continuously, of any 
company in the United States, 

Correspondence solicited. Address 
JOBN M. PATTISON, President. 


——s 


1825. THE 1892. 


Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASCADA aces dacs te stlltdoetstdcleel 5.20 sa cad cold etna c dh AR aa Awe e a $400,000 00 
Reinsurance: ane Lig Hilities, .jo... ce vce a cesetoles sendin se wonilnce tone 1,821,855 66 
BEEPS se esis eke cece es ant Rte fo doh cecacesbcclehes.indbacele es 1, "404, "134 71 
Total January 151802... enceeseseee sesso spe ceca aee cance $3,625,990 37 


R. DALE BENSON, Pres't. 


W. GARDNER CROWELL, Secretary. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres’t. 


CHARLES W. MERRILL, Ass’t Sec’ y. 





Lion Fire Insurance Company, 


5 LOTHBURY, E. C. 


LONDON, - - - - ENGLAND. 
United States Branch, - - - - - - - Hartford, Conn 


M. BENNETT, JR., Manager. JAS. H. BrEwsrer, Asst. Manager 


UEEN 


Ins.Co. of America. 








NEw York. 











ONEOF THE-OLDEST ENSroe ne SeeESs 











Scottish Union & National Ins. Co., 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 


No. 35 Andrew Square, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
No. 8 King William Street, E. C 


United States Branch, Hartford, Conn. 
M. Bennerrr, Jr., Manager. JAS. H. BREWSTER, Asst. Manager. 





. London. 








THE 


Standard Life & Accident Ins. Co. 


; OF DETROIT, MICH. 

CASH CAPITAL, - = = 

D. M. Ferrey, President, erie Mt. ARKS, Secretary, 
E: A. LEONARD, Asst. Reo’ Me FRANK F, PARKINS, Supt. of Agencies, 

The Standard’s Policy i3 more liberal ia its provision than the policy of 
any other company. 

The Standard allows indemnity for fifty-two weeks. 

Agents wanted in unrepresented districts, 


Pc SRS SE 


Western Assurance Company, 
HEeav-OFFICE—TORONTO, CANADA. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 


$200,000 








A. M, 8MITH, President. J.J. KENNY, Managing Direotor. 
UNITED STATES STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1892. 

FONE, bon Ryedale ct a a te RS ARR $1,317,428 00 

Surplus AT DUCE StAtGhiekc es ike Access aves series vv ebibese votives sa 884,103 00 











State Mutual Life Assurance Co., 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G@. BULLOCK, President, 
INCORPORATED 1844. 
Issues policies, incontestable after two years, protected by the Non- 
Forfeiture Law of Massachusetts. Yearly dividends. 


MEA SUR RUSLUAEEMATULL, MVR oileahbuai shh nbs assbecens ,193,687 62 
Uy ETT SE RESTOR SG ECS SRT RABE SR OR PE Silene ce hel 6,268,310 16 
a ae g025.997 di 


. ANDERSON, General Agent; 180 Baoapwiy, New Yoru. 
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The American Fire Insurance Co., | 


PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 1, 1892. 


TOTAT, ASSET 2a. o.cinga wits saleaioler eiejere eerelseloselohdeenlemtereaiore sraerae ntavaialar $3, Se 541 
Oanh Capital... ccs vcnccpesessocesssennae csoeaelpeomen seit gm ienaneen on. | 
Reserve for Re-insurance, Unadjusted Losses and Claims......... 2,286,389 
2)! bd 01 BRS ARORORNTMnCOr Ucnicr sn TucrccOOad ann nopcn aaron cate nagnbidns 807,152 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
DIRECTORS :—Thomas H. Montgomery, John T. Lewis, Israel Morris, 
P.S. Hutchinson, Alexander owe Charles P, Perot, Joseph E. Gilling- 

ham, Samuel Welsh, Charles 8. Whelen. 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


The Berkshire Life. Insurance Co. 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


All Policies issued by the Company are subject to the Massachusetts 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 
WM. R. PLUNKETT, President. 
JAS. M. BARKER, Vice-Pres. JAS. W. HULL, Sec’y and Treas. 
Agencies in all the principal cities of the United States. 





CommeEerRcIAL Unrton AssuRANCE Co. |. 


LIMITED. 


OF LONDON. 
OFFICE: 


Cor. Pine & William Sts. New York. 
Edmund Dwight, Jr., 


51 CHDAR ST., NEW YORK, 
General Agent for Now York State of the 


Employers Liability Assurance Corporation, La. 
of London, England, 








Agricultural Insurance Company, 
WATERTOWN, NV. Y. 





GENERAL AGENTS—C. Patterson & Son, 71 Wall Street, New York; D. A. 
Clark, Baltimore, Md.; ocree D! Pleasants & Son, Richmond, Vay "A. H. 
Darrow, Chicago, Ill.; J. R. Hawthrone, Cleveland, 0,3 Mann & ‘Wilson, 
San Francisco, Cal.; Z tiyea, Toronto, Ont ; Dewey & Brackman, Brock- 
ville, Ont. 

J. R. STEBBINS, President. 


Sun Fire Offic 3e of London , England 


J. J. GUILE, U. 8. MANAGER. 


H. M. STEVENS, Eoeests 





OFFIcE 54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 





(german Insurance Company, 
OF FREEPORT, ILL. 


C. O. COLLMANN, President. WM. TREMBOR, Secretary. 
December 3ist, 1891. 


Cash, Capital se oie iSck Gaemcinatiocurae ote ceien anitemauetee mace licen esate. - $200,000 00 
Reserve for: Unpaid Losses crac ccnee wewecene Coe ticnecrae « . 102,234 45 
Reserve for Re-insurance and other Liabilities..............6. oot 4765, 425 09 
et Surplus sass cciwcstushiee scans eoes Pultiec Spedeccuderenecer rae : "603, 561 60 

Total AShCtS. cc. vencceucasusecyccnaeteaeesanveeus aeeesnes 000 $2,071,221 14 





Gor 


Mechanics and Traders Ins. 
| NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


ORGANIZED IN 1869, 





Cash Oapital ed, fea cs'cy «ps wate sate cles tie pation a ee ane al seme a hier tenn SOT OULD 
OA SHOT, oars (e sne 4's os v0 rs a Hee ois eel ee een Eee Rene aisiele's 786,216 
Net Surplus......... alalelate siete teenies Sabo ICG uc BAD DADO GTOES eGhicles na 182,326 


LLOYD R, COLEMAN, President. GEORGE FROST, Secretary. 
HO WH, POST & CO., Managers... 
135 BROADWAY, - - New York City. 


GEORGE L. BRANDER, Pres. CHAS. M. BLAIR, Secy. 
INCORPORATED 1871. 
| State Investment & Insurance Co. 
OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


INSURES AGAINST FIRE AND TORNADOS. 


, FOR AGHNCIES APPLY TO—C. A. VAN ANDEN, Gen). Agt., qulceass Ee 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





ACKERMAN, Dixyo & HILLIARD, Genl. Agts., New York City’s 
BEILSTEIN, *Genl. Agt., Louisville, Ky.; ADAMS & BOYLE, Genk Age 
Little Rock, Ark.; W. M. RAILEY, Genl. Agt.. New Orleans, La. 














—THH WANT 
‘The Life Insurance Clearing Co, 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Insures Under-Average Lives Haclusively. 
L, G. FOUSE, Consulting Actuary. 


tA help to other companies. A benefit to agents. A boon to the rejected. 
Applications for over $2,500,000 of insurance received by the company. 
during the first three months, without an agent in the field. 


The ‘‘ Progressive Policy’? of The Life Insurance Clearing Company 
‘gives to the insured all the advantages that the continuance of life enables 
any insurance company to guarantee. Ifthe natural or term expectancy 
‘is attained by. the insured he will receive, on payment of the regular 
:premium, as much insurance asin any other company. 

Estimates furnished on ordinary life, limited payment, endowment and. 
-stock rate policies at all ages from twenty to sixty. 

Life insurance agents and managers will find it to their advantage to 
communicate immediately with the undersigned. Send for circular, 


Address RUSSELL R. DORR, President, St. PAUL, MINN. 





Providence-Washington Ins. Co, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1892. 


DASH ‘CA PITAL n occ. ceive sslecwe cesiere cscs seaccie. » ectelgarce sinlctainettt imi n neen mnt 

ABSSEIVS tele sasticccelniciatie tater onitenetesrtentaeers 8 a. 0'6 syolate(eieiereteratanaty ODO 1,482,307 29 

LIABILITIES—Re-insurance Reserve.......... piece $758,185 60 
Otherclaimss. jcsaugctnesaine ste ds aienes ' 176,269 94 


Cash: Capitals. asidgagedecnsecteoasete 
Net Surplustvacacss sessed sone orden 


400,000 00 
97.901 75 $1,482,307 2g 


Manager Western Department, C. L. Whittemore, Chicago; D. D. Dun- 
lop, Denver, Manager for Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, Wyoming and 
New Mexico; J. H. Norton, Jacksonville, Manager Southern Department; 
Alfred Stillman, San Francisco, Manager Pacific Coast Department; C. E. 
Angell & Uo., Galveston, General Agents for Texas; Adams £& Boyle, 
Little Rock, General Agents for Arkansas and Mississippi. 





The National Life Insurance Co., 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 


CHARLES DEWEY, President. GEO. W. REED, Secretary. 





Total HNndOWMEnts Paid vice chiciesale oeecieich cic c Meteialere aideeeenets cecee $862,594 42 

Total Death Losses paid.. Peieaie aia clesamtectestineete piss 016 eee or Ciomiaaint 8,837,405 33. 

Total amount paid to Policy-holders....:..........sesee eee eeieel PNGSEO: ‘917 87 

5,688 Policies issued and revived in 1890, mbes denies 14707, 921 00- 

23,303 Policies in force, insuring........... ‘aistaib sexe eemenels 348 00: 
Increase in number of Policies in force, 1,699. 

Increase in amount of Insurance in force...... notuaeaece esesecee _ 5,007,047 00 


Every policy issued by the Company guarantees: (1) An Annual Cask 
Surrender Value; (2) A Paid-up Policy for such a sum as the cash value 
will purchase, or ) Extended insurance for the full amount of the Policy, 
for so long a time as the full legal reserve will carry it. 


' 


J OSEPH WELLS, General Agent, 151 Broadway, New York. 
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1851. 1892, 


‘The Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. E. D. CAPRON, Asst. Secretary. 





THE NEW POLICY CONTRACT 


Offered by this company, is non-forfeiting. Paid-wp and cash values are 
plainly endorsed upon all policies, under the provisions of the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiting law. Is incontestable after two years from the date 
of its issue. All restrictions upon residence, travel, occupation or em- 
ployment, except military and naval service in time of war, are removed 
after two years. 





Insurance Co. of North America, 
232 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


FOUNDED 1792. 





Assets, January 1, 1892, - . - - - $9,278,220 00 


LIABILITIES—Reserved for re-insurance and 
EOE UOMCUAITIS nN, cciiicnac'kseescrcd tconecesie 

MURR UPLECRME SEA MAL g oil oye)s wetol)s 0 6.010 v's 5, ni0'siast o.nae-eareee 

Surplus over all liabilities................0006 


$4,052,744 00 
3,000,000 00 


2,225,476 00 $9,278,220 00 


Agents in all the principal towns and cities. 





CHARLES PLATT, - - - - -=- - - = = =. President. 

WILLIAM A. PLATT, Vice-Pres’t. EUGENE L. ELLISON, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 

GREVILLE E. FRYER, Sec.and Treas. JOHN H. ATWOOD, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Office in New York: Fire and Marine, 16 and 18 Exchange Place. 





Connecticut Fire Insurance Oo., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





INCORPORATED 1850. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





EIGHTY-SECOND FINANCIAL STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1892, 


AMES SUN ty Oey So) ho iss vice ches civic So 0 « vie Genie vice sluineiee Baigisiisnle. $1,000,000 00 
BU RREMESETEREEIRESE CS LRA TITS toy ie oie Sis s's es vice cs vs oo eltomin nice once areusos cece e 167,982 85 
STEPS OOMRESSOL VO oe orc cicintoie Bite ei ais!o a's ieee Basvoiuss rio we neleceaauea ene 913,656 24 
SUM MEEEIBSELDES Serer eters cis ois vias 6.0. Bais ores s:nyels'e v:xteiajele ene o:e plelglaisis Soden cee 550,582 “3 
BEIUA IPAS SOEs face asticense cess cele creebdseccsers hepa .-$2,632,228 25 


J. D. BROWNE, - - - President. 
L. W. CLARKE, Ass’t Secretary. CHARLES R. BURT, Secretary. 





“The Leading Industrial Insurance Company of America.’’ 





CANVASSERS WANTED 


In all the principal cities of New England, Middle and 
Western States by the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 


For its Plan of Industrial Insurance. 


This plan embraces all the members of a family, male and female, be- 
tween agesiand70. Premiums from 5 to 60 cents per week. Claims paid 
immediately at death. Dues collected weekly from the homes of members. 
Benefits range from $14 to $1,000 and upwards. 

.All needed explanations will be furnished upon application to the com- 
pany’s superintendents in any of the principal cities, or to the Home Office 


in New York. 
HALEY FISKE, Vice-President. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President. 
STE\VART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. GEORGE H. GASTON, Secretary. 





Kf 
i 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


LEADS THEM ALL. 











ASSETS OVER - $159,000,000. 


os 





The Consol Policy recently announced by 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York combines more advantages 
with fewer restrictions than any Investment 
ever offered. 


Insurance contract It consoli- 


dates 
INSURANCE . Remy. 
ENDOWMENT... 
INVESTMENT... 
ANNUAL INCOME . 
No other Company offers this Policy. 


Apply only to Company’s nearest Agent for 
details. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
paid to its policy-holders 
in 1891, nearly 


$19,000,000. 





ond 


The Mutual has ever been in the minds 
of the discriminating public 


“The Greatest of all the 
Companies.” 
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Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co., 


ESTABLISHED, 1836. 


NEW. YORK OFFICE: 


WILLIAM & PINE STREETS. 





WEW ENGLAND, NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, 
OHIO, INDIANA, KENTUCKY, 
TENNESSEE, ARKANSAS, MARYLAND, 
DELAWARE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA, 
NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA, 


H. W. EATON, Resident Manager. 
GEO. W. HOYT, Deputy Manager. 





NEW ORLEANS OFFICE: 


Corner CARONDELET AND GRAVIER STREETS. 





LOUISIANA, 
MISSISSIPPI, 
ALABAMA, 
GEORGIA, 
FLORIDA, 


TEXAS. 


HENRY V. OGDEN, Resident Secretary. 
CLARENCE F. LOW Assistant Secretary. 





ENTERED THE UNITED STATES, 1848. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 


1% LA SALLE STREET, 





ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN, 
IOWA, WISCONSIN, 
MINNESOTA, MISSOURI, 
KANSAS, NEBRASK& 
COLORADO, DAKOTA, 
MONTANA, UTAH, 
WYOMING, ANDNEW MEXICO. 





GEO. CROOKE, 


W. S. WARREN, | Resident Secretaries. 





SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 


422 CALIFORNIA STREET. 





CALIFORNIA, 
NEVADA, 
OREGON, 
WASHINGTON 
TERRITORY 
IDAHO 


CHARLES LD. HAVEN, Resident Secretary. 





When You are Comparing 


INSURANCE POLICIES 
Don't forget to look at the NEW POLICY of 


eters 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


WHICH IS SUPERIOR TO ALL. 





HENRY B. STOKES, 


N IAGARA+ | 





- President. 


CALEDONIAN + 





Fire AgeieLe Company | (Fire) Fifstiactiies: Company 


O 
+ NEW YORK + 





oO 
+ SCOTLAND + 





UNDER THE NIAGARA MANAGEMENT 


UNITED STATES OFFICE 
FOR BOTH COMPANIES. 


Address 155 &137 Broadway, NEw YORK. 





PITRE WEEICEY UNDERWRITER. 








{Mert bie 
1850. StRPLig TE ase. | The Equitable Life 


The United States Life Ins. Co., 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





1888. 1889. 1890. 1891.” 


New Insurance written - - $6,335,665 $8,463,625 $11,955,157 $14,101,654 





GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 





The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE are the CONTIN- 
UDABLE TERM POLICY which gives to the insured the greatest possible 
amount of idemnity in the event of death, at the lowest possible present 
cash eutlay; and the GUARANTEED INCOME POLICY which embraces 
every valuable feature of investment insurance, and which in the event 
of adversity overtaking the insured may be used as COLLATERAL 
SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the extent of the full legal reserve value 
thereof, in accordance with the terms and conditions of these policies. 

Good agents, desiring to represent the Company, are invited to address 
J.S. GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies, at Home Office. 





Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 
Incorporated 1848. 





JOHN E. DEWITT, - President. 





The Business of the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, for the 
half year ending June 30, 1892, was of a highly successful character. 
Compared with the corresponding periods of preceding years, the half year 
n question was one of the best in the Company’s.history, 

Substantial increases were made in New Insurance Written; New 
Premiums Written and Settled; Premiwm Income and Interest Earnings; 
and in Policies and Insurance in Force. The Notices of Death Claims 
showed a decrease. 


The Lancashire 


Insurance Company 


OF MANCHESTER, ENG, 





ESTABLISHED 1852. 


ENTERED UNITED STATES, 1872. 





Continental Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January 1st, 1892. 


Pas Capital: 2.65 c2.6. ss Une NESHORSpp oanUdebe pe noronapaton $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in Force, etc......... 8,161,028 47 
MOT SEE DLIRE ST Te aiyryie choco sip clase ove ¢.00u 00.4 are Wejaoieve'd as 1,645,761 24 
EOUSYSNOIGETS SUTPIUS........000c0errscenns 2,645,761 24 


5,806,784 71 





Oooo) USCS oe eS ee eee nes ta 
SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. HENRY EVANS, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Secretary. 


MAIN OFFICE, 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


C. H. Dutcher, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., Court and Montague &ts., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. J. J. McDonald, Manager Western Department, R. J. 
Taylor, General Adjuster; Geo. H. Kline, Assistant to General Manager, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. D. B. Wilson, Manager Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 319 Pine Street, San Francisco, California. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


120 BROADWAY, - = NEW YORK. 


Organized under the laws of the State o5 New York. 
JANUARY 1, 1892. 


PGchs lod ke Gots aes ee eee Pe en ae cars 


Liabilities, including the Reserve on all existing Pol- 
icies (¢ per cent. Standard) and Special Keserve 
(toward the establishment of a 34 per cent. valua- 


tIOD) Ofte re ca cteret nits ae . $1,500,000 oiellstohd, sites ete ee 
Total Undivided Surplus... 


$136,198,518 38 


109,905,537 82 
$26,292,980 56 
$39,054,943 85 


233,118,331 00 
804,894,557 00 





Oe ah ee hae Fe) Te 








The Free Tontine Policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel ‘and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after one year, and ‘ Non- 
FORFEITABLE”’ after three years. 


Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 
factory proofs of death. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres’t. 





and Casualty Co., 


140 To 1446 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 





ASSETS $1,750,000 SURPLUS $169, 446.67 


LossEs Parip $3,350,000 


Casualty Insurance Specialties : 


Bonds of Suretyship for persons in positions of trust. 


Personal Accident, Plate Glass, Boiler, Elevator, Em- 
ployers, Landlords and Common Carriers Liability. 


OFFICERS. 


GEO. F. SEWARD, President. 
ROB’T J. HILLAS, Secy. EDWARD L. SHAW, Asst. Secy, 


DIRECTORS. 
GEO. 8. CoE, = - = - - Pres. American Exchange Nat. Bank. 
J.8.T.STRANAHAN, - - - - - - - Pres. Atlantic Dock Co, 
A. B. ORR, = soho aol aoe ag edie me NS Retired Merchant. 


Pres, Chemical Nat. Bank. 

Pres. C. R. R. of N. FE. 
Retired Merchant. 
Retired Merchant.* 


G. G. WILLIAMS, - - = - - - 
J. ROGERS MAXWELL, - - - i 5 - - 

A.B. HULL, - - - - - - = - - - 
H, A. HURLBUT, - - = - - = = - 

WILSON G. HUNT, - - - - - - - - - Retired Merchant. 
JOHN L. RIKER, - - - - - - - - Of J. L. & D.8. Riker. 
J.G.McConnouegw, - - - - - - - N.Y.,L. E. & W.R.R. 
WM.G. Low, - - - - = - - - - Counsellor-at-Law- 
THOMAS S. MOORE, - - - . - - - - Oounsellor-at-Law. 
GuhO. F. SEWARD, - - - ~ - - - - - - President. 
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The Connecticut Mutual 








Life Insurance Co. 








Assets, $59,788,479.95. 


Surplus, $6,059,155.81. 





iN 
Increased its Assets, 


{s91 


Increased its Surplus, 


Increased its Dividends to Policy-Holders, 


And invites attention to its economy of management, and the con- 


sequent low cost of insurance. 





JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President. 


EDWARD M, BUNCE, Secretary. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 





1845. 


PROTECTION AND PROFIT. 


1892 


. . j1ist—The Certainty of Protection toa Man’s Family in case of his Early Death ; ane 
TWO THINGS MOST DESIRABLE IN LIFE INSURANCE ARR: } 2° ome Certainty of Profit to himself if he Lives to Old Age, 


THESE ARE COMBINED IN THE “ NON-FORFEITING FREE TONTINE POLICIES” OF THE 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Lite Insurance Agents and others are invited to apply for detailed explanations of these plane. 
OOMP ANW PU RED ys Meta ASE 


Cash Assets, over - - ‘ : " Z 


Surplus, New York Standard, over - . . 


Annual Income, over . o cm Sea eee 





THE 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


e 
Capital SCOCK 2705 10. cvuie sales amon eemiemameaardale auiavisestearnasiaicton siecle $1,250,000 
Assets, Jan. 1, 1882. cciceamae ea cistinine es oe Une avo arene nec eeyaeet ent 6,743,047 
Re-insurance Reserve ica cseece sense ee eer eee nen 2,566,401 
Folicy-holders’ Surplusy es. ssi kab coen ese do Cone cacao aneenat 2,552,340 
Surplus /OVer’ alls), cannes qnccenweee ene oniee ek teniee nen Teena 8,802,340 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Chicago, Illinois. 
G. F. BISSELL, Manager. P. P. HEYWOOD, Assistant Manager. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
BELDEN & COFRAN, Managers. - - - San Francisco. 


GENERAL AGENTS AND ADJUSTERS. 
Eastern and Middie States, - - JAS. H. LEIGHTON. 
Southern States, - THOMAS EGGLESTON. 


AGENCIES in all prominent localities throughout the United States and 

ada. 

GEO. L. CHASE, President. P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. 
THOMAS TURNBULL, Assistant Secretary. 





- $125,000,000 
15,000,000 
31,800,000 





Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ORGANIZED IN 1851, 


Assets, January 1.1892) iedick a od cee ebrerers cccelsiere « slcln eee nae $10,060,570 41 
Surplus at Four per icent, « «.c5,<.0 5.0.0» ssw sia 0 s/eei oles ules nena 601,238 56 - 
Surplus at Four and one-half per cent............sssecccsescveves 1,116,904 56 


Total Paid Policy-holders in Forty Years over 


$31,000,000 00 


ACTIVE AND INTELLIGENT MEN WANTED AS AGENTS 


with whom liberal contracts willbe made. Desirable territory now open. 

The new plans of the Company are brief, clear and liberal. Life an@ 
Endowment Polices have endorsed upon them definite cash, loan, and 
paid-up values, and in case of lapse, insurance is extended without action 
on the part of the insured. 

The new Ten-Twenty Term Plan furnishes protection at a low price, 
and grants valuable privileges in case a change is desired to some other 
form of insurance. 


J. B. BUNCE, President. J. M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
C. H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
New York Office, 189 Broadway. - HANFORD LINDSLEY, General Agent. 
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It was quite fitting that Mr. Clark’s election as president 
of the Altna insurance company should have occurred just 
as it did, on the last day of November. That day ended, 
for him a service with the company of a quarter of a cen- 
tury as an officer, as he began, December 1, 1867, as assist- 
ant secretary, resigning for that purpose, the position of 
secretary of the Phoenix Fire. President Skilton and Presi 
dent Clark can congratulate each other, Mr. Skilton having 
taken Mr. Clark’s placein the Phoenix. May the next quarter 
of a century leave both of them as young looking as they 
are now and as full of work and honors. We understand 
that it is not the purpose of the directors to elect a vice- 
president, in which case Mr, Clark will have enjoyed for a 
number of years a place created for him specially to which 
there will be no successor. 


Tue life insurance business presents in its canvassing 
features as well as in some features of its management, the 
same spectacle to the civilized world which has been so 
often commented upon in the religious world in the work of 
christian churches among the pagan nations. These churches 
have been accused of trying to make Episcopalians and 
Methodists and Baptists and Presbyterians out of the 
heathen rather than Christians. No wonder that the 
heathen are bewildered among the sects. So in life insur- 
ance the solicitor has not so much tried to prevail upon men 
to secure the blessings of life insurance as to secure a policy 
in the New York or the Equitable or the Mutual and not to 
take one in either of the companies not represented by that 
particular solicitor. They have been playing the little game 
of Codlin and Short so graphically described by Dickens. 
They have too often overdone the business and have left 
their victims in the condition of the new convert who was 
so filled up by the stories of miracles, beginning with 
Jonah and the whale, that he finally repudiated the whcl> 
of them and would not even believe the fish story. We can 
all second the desire of Mr. McCall for an hour of wisdom. 
We think there was among the Chronicle cartoons of many 
years ago one illustrating the point which Mr. McCall desires 
to make, by picturing the old fable of the donkeys attacked 
by a common enemy who turned their faces to the foe and 
kicked each other, instead of putting their heads together 
and presenting an impregnable defence to their enemies. 
We remember an old conundrum which was: Why does a 
donkey eat thistles? the reply being: Because he is an ass. 
Why do not life insurance agents and officers make, as Mr. 
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McCall says, an injury to one the concern of all? We hope 
that there is a better reason than the one why donkies eat 
thistles, and that if there is not Mr. McCall may be able to 
remedy the present unsatisfactory condition of things. 


PossisLy the writer of the communication which we 
print under the title of ‘‘ A Jeremiad,”” may be mistaken by 
the reader for a confirmed pessimist, but he is not. He 
has simply got hold of a few well-known truths in insurance 
history, somewhat exaggerated as we think, and is trying 
to work his way through to a satisfactory conclusion, satis- 
factory alike to the underwriter and to the insured. It is 
quite true that there is in existence the feeling that justice 
to underwriters consists in making them pay whenever that 
is possible, and it is equally true that the feeling is a very 
improper one. It is one too that could only obtain in a 
community with alow moral tone, which is fostered by the 
era of mere money getting which we may hope will some 
day give place to more rational views of life. A nation 
which worships the almighty dollar is not likely to have 
room for any other sort of worship, and the feeling that it is 
right to ‘‘ beat” a corporation has but a very thin partition 
But it 
is perfectly right, we think, that the doubt, if there is a 
doubt, should be in favor of the loss claimant and against 
the fire insurance company. We cannot always expect to 
deal out exact justice in our courts, but we ought to avoid 
punishing the innocent, and in cases of doubt the loss falls 
moré easily upon the community than upon the individual. 
While, therefore, the tendency of juries to mulct the insur- 
ance company may be carried to an unwarrantable extent 
the tendency itself is a wholesome one. Whether the string 
which this Jeremiah attaches to his lamentations is worth 
pulling we shall not hazard an opinion at present. 


Ir is too bad that the president of the New York Life 
insurance company should have had such an unpleasant 
experience with the New York Times at the outset of his 
official life, because he seems to have let it color all his — 
thoughts and utterances where the press is concerned. 
Probably it will never be known how much the peace with 
the New York Times cost the New York Life, but it has 
always seemed to us that the replacement of Mr. Banta, 
the employment of a Times attache in the office of the 
company, the discontinuance of the libel suits of the com- 
pany and of Mr. Sanchez’s threatened suit against that 
paper, were a sufficient humiliation. But if that were not 
all, if other terms now unknown were exacted, it does not 
furnish a justification for Mr. McCall’s public utterances, of 
which, as this paper is one that has not always been able to 
look upon matters through New York Life spectacles, we 
feel bound to take some notice. Shortly after his election 
to the presidency Mr. McCall was quoted in a Chicago paper 
as saying that he expected the opposition of some journals 
because he found it necessary to disappoint their expecta- 
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tions of business from the new management. In a recent 
after dinner speech, he is reported as having said to the 
agents of the company ‘“‘if we are invited or bidden to pay 
tribute to those who wear the cloak of power, refusal will 
follow without any regard to the disappointments it causes 
or the threats that generally accompany them.” These 
words may not have been intended to apply to the press, 
but a little further on in the same speech he speaks of the 
‘‘ purchased criticisms” of the company’s new policy, which 
can only mean that in his opinion the criticisms of that con- 
tract were not honest, but were purchased criticisms. In 
all his public service Mr. McCall has had absolutely nothing 
of pecuniary value to give to or withhold from insurance 
newspapers until his connection with the New York Life 
insurance company, as its president, and yet we do not 
know of any one who has had better treatment from that 
press. The insurance papers believed in his integrity of 
purpose and approved it, and it ill becomes him, cf all men 
in the business, to take the first occasion which offers to 
kick his best friends. The criticisms of the new policy of 
the New York Life insurance company have come from 
papers which no one has ever before suspected of being 
purchasable, much less charged with having been purchased, 
and his insult is not only to them but to every life insurance 
manager who does not write the same sort of policy. They 
are the purchasers, according to Mr, McCall, and we are the 
purchased. We do not like to say that he knows better, 
but we think if he lives long enough he will learn better, 
and will be ashamed of having said it and still more ashamed 
of having had it written out and given to the Chronicle for 
publication. 





For some reason which is to us unexplainable, mutual 
fire insurance has never been a success except in a few 
special cases and over limited areas. Whether it can be 
made successful is a question as yet unsolved. Our atten- 
tion has been called anew to this matter by a somewhat 
hysterical campaign article in the Oakland Times headed 
‘the Insurance Octopus.” A great deal of latitude is 
probably necessary in a political campaign—at least every 
one takes it—but there ought to be acertain amount of respect 
paid to historical facts, especially to history that was made 
so long ago that it should be beyond the reach of slander- 
ous tongues. And so, although we do not greatly object to 
the incorrect figures published by the Oakland Times as 
pertaining to the business of the present day, we do object 
to inaccuracies that go back well towards the beginning of 
fire insurance history. Here follows the offence: 


The idea of mutual insurance was first conceived by a German count, 
but royal authority opposed the organization of any such insurance on the 
grounds that it would invite the denunciation of the Almighty, whose 
wrath would inflict punishment on the people by conflagrations that would 
destroy the cities. The English people being less superstitious took up the 
idea at once and immediately organized the Hand and Hand insurance 
company, the first known to the civilized world, which is to-day in existence 
and has a reserve of over $2,000,000 and is transacting business strictly upon 
the mutual] standard. g 

The first insurance company ever formed in the United States was the 
Contributorship of Philadelphia now nearly 200 years old. Tt has a reserve 
of over $2,000,000 and gives an indemnity to the people of Philadelphia at 
less than thirty per cent. of the cost of the stock insurance. 

We know no reason why California should be barred from enjoying the 
privileges that other states have in that direction. And we believe that 
property owners will subserve their own interests by voting for a candidate 
whose efforts will be directed towards lifting the burden of insurance taxa- 
tion from the shoulders of the people. 


From the Count of Flanders in 1240 to the Amicable Con- 
tributionship in 1696 is quite a long jump to be described as 
‘‘at once and immediately,” but probably the Times means 
Count Anthony Gunther von Oldenburg, who had presented 
to him in 1609 a plan for insurance by which his subjects 
were to pay him one per cent. per annum for which he 
would engage to pay all losses from fire. Count Anthony 
thought well of the plan, but was afraid that the premium 
was too high, and that he would be accused of avarice if he 
put it in practice. He did not propose to become an ‘‘in- 
surance octopus.” Next, the Hand-in-Hand, (not Hand and 
Hand) or Amicable Contributionship, was not, by several 
hundred years the ‘‘ first known to the civilized world.” It 
was not even the first insurance company in England nor 
does it ‘‘transact business strictly upon the mutual stand- 
ard.” Certain of its insured are members of the corpora- 
tion and others are not. It does both a fire and life business 
and has funds amounting to more than twelve and a half 
millions. The Philadelphia Contributionship is less than a 
hundred and fifty years old, as it began business in 1752. 
It does a small perpetual business in the city of Brotherly 
Love, and no one knows how much its business has cost or 
does cost. Its premiums last year were less than eight 
thousand dollars and it has nearly four millions of assets. 
Finally, we know no reason why California should not enjoy 
the privilege of mutual insurance if California wants it. 
San Francisco has burned several times without any insur- 
ance at all, and so has Sacramento and Stockton and other 
places and with mutual companies that is about where they 
would be with a large fire now or in the future. 


In a paragraph in which it speaks of ‘‘the journalistic 
friends” of Mr. Beers, the Chronicle says of this paper: 

THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER, which was never entirely pleased with 

Mr. Beers, and is not at all pleased with Mr, McCall, and whose complete 
approval of anybody ur anything is seldom given, thinks Judge Van Brunt 
bas ‘ blown himself off,” but that, on the whole, Mr. Beers is “the author 
of his own misfortunes.” Everything considered the insurance press does 
not seem to be as much interested in Mr. Beers as it was ayearago, And 
the sooner he and his misdeeds are forgotten the better it will be for the 
life insurance business. 
The Chronicle studies picturesqueness of expression some- 
times at the expense of fact. We are not aware that Mr. 
Beers ever had any journalistic friends. Our acquaintance 
with him was so very slight that we are not qualified to 
speak of his friendships, but he has always been represented 
tous asa man ofa very cold nature, not calculated to pro- 
duce those warm end friendly sentiments which, for example, 
would be inseparable from such a manas Mr. Banta. But 
as the Chronicle, in the same breath with which it charges 
us with friendship for Mr. Beers, exonerates us from the 
charge, we may Ict that pass. What we have to say here is 
in reference to the last sentence of the above paragraph. 
The trouble is that Mr. Beers and his misdeeds are con- 
stantly confronting us. Only last week a portion of his 
misdeeds was thrust upon us by the report in the Chronicle 
of a speech by his successor, who said: 


We have in Europe a very large business. It has been honestly and 
carefully administered since the death of Mr. Homans by Mr. W. E. Ingersoll. 
Accompanied by him I visited our agencies in Switzerland, Italy, Hungary, 
Austria, Germany, Holland and Belgium. In Paris and Berlin 1 met the 
representatives of France, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Turkey and Spain, 
so that before my departure for home I had the great gratification of taking 
by the hand every manager of importance in Europe, and hearing from 
his own lips the history of his agency and the prospects in his territory. 
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Never was a company represented by better managers. All of them are 
men of high standing in their own country, with a sense of honor that was 
very refreshins to observe and which made me proud indeed. Other 
managers may do more business than some of our men, but ne other com- 
pany has men of higher motive or cleaner records. This without exception. 
With pardonable pride I make this statement, and the satisfaction afforded 
me in doing so I know will be shared by youall, I parted with them fully 
conscious that by no act of theirs would blame be brought to the company’s 
doors. 

This is only in keeping with what Mr. McCall has said on 
all occasions, and apparently said gladly, of the business 
built up by Mr. Beers. The men he had chosen to represent 
the company abroad are men of high standing, without 
exception, with a sense of honor that was to Mr. McCall 
very refreshing. The truth is that we of the press are like 
a jury. we cannot go behind the evidence, and all the evi- 
dence that is now in points to the irresistible conclusion that 
Mr. Beers’ administration was a wonderfully successful one, 
with a few black spots like Dinkelspiel, but on the whole 
one which is being successfully followed under the same 
men with the single exception of Mr. Beers. What does 
the Chronicle want us to forget in Mr. Beers’ carcer ? 








facts and @Opnisns. 





THE new grain elevator of the Boston and Maine railroad 
on Mystic wharf, Boston, has just been completed and is one 
of the largest structures of its kind in the world ; estimated 
capacity 1,500,000 bushels. The building is of wood, 365 feet 
long, eighty-nine feet wide, and 145 feet high and is set upon 
granite piers. In addition there is a power house built of 
brick and provided against all emergencies. It is sixty-seven 
feet long, forty-three feet wide and twenty-five feet high, and 
has a chimney 148 feet in height and about fourteen feet 
square at the bottom. The Boston board has rated the 
elevator at two dollars and thirty-five cents in consideration 
of fire appliances, specified as follows: There is a five inch 
standpipe supplied from a duplex pump in boiler room. 
There are twenty-seven lengths (fifty feet) of one and one-half 
inch cotton, rubber-lined hose, well distributed, also fire ex- 
tinguishers and a good supply of casks and pails. A complete 
equipment of Grinnell automatic sprinklers, dry pipe system, 
is supplied automatically from the dock, via one 750 gallon 
duplex pump. A 1,000 gallon duplex pump can be used in 
addition. Cornice sprinklers are placed on the south side 
and part of the east side of the elevator. There are three 
monitor nozzles for outside protection, one being elevated 
fifteen feet to allow water to be thrown over ears in yard. 
The premises are equipped with Eco magneto watch clocks. 


THE conference meeting of the committee of fire under- 
writers, which has prepared the universal mercantile sched- 
ule, with the special committees of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, New England Insurance Exchange, South 
Eastern Tariff Association, Underwriters Association of New 
York State, Underwriters Association of the Middle Depart- 
ment, and New York Board of Fire Underwriters, was held at 
the New York board rooms this week, beginning on Tuesday 
and closing on Thursday. President F. C. Moore of the Con- 
tinental acted as chairman. The various sections of the fifth 
revision of the universal schedule were considered seriatim, 
and accepted or amended as the case might be. Great in- 
terest was manifested by all the delegates present and a very 
firm belief in the efficiency and adaptability of the schedule 


as a whole expressed. Committees were appointed to con- 
sider special matters assigned to them, and the work on the 
schedule will thus continue. Messrs C. C. Little, H. R. 
Turner, E. F. Beddall, H. E. Bowers, J. B. Kremer, and U. 
C. Crosby, were appointed a committee to secure a practical 
application of the schedule in cities suitable for the purpose, 
There will be another meeting of the conference committees 
later. 





THE trustees of the Mutual Life of New York met, uvon 
the announcement of the death of their senior associate, Mr. 
Samuel E. Sproulls, and after remarks by Messrs. Sewell, 
Holden and Babcock, adopted the following resolutions, pre- 
pared by President McCurdy : 


Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Samuel E. Sproulls, who was the 
senior trustee of the company, a faithful man and a worthy citizen bas been 
carried to his well-earned rest. His advanced years and increasing infirm- 
ities had tor some time past deprived him of many of the pleasures of liy- 
ing, and itis a gratification to this board to feel that he has closed a 
blameless and aluseful life calmly and peacefully, enjoying the respect of 
all who knew him and regretted by all his friends. 

Reso'ved, That whatever comfort words of sympathy for the living and 
expressious of esteem for the dead may bring to his family this board most 
heartily and sincerely offers, and that as many of its members as can do so 
attend his funeral as a last mark of their respect. 


Mr. Sproulls had been a member ofthe board since 1851, 
when it was but eight years old. Although over eighty years 
old, be had within a few months served on committees and 
performed his full duties as trustee. 





THE control of the British America of Toronto has passed 
into the hands of the leading stockholders of the Western of 
the same city, but it will be continued in business as a 
separate organization. The Commercial Bulletin has the 
following particulars : 


The British America Assurance Company of Toronto, Canada, is now 
practically controlled by the leading stockholders of the Wes‘ern Assur- 
ance Company of the same city. It will be continued as a sep irate organi- 
zation. This week J. Y. Reid, John Morison, Jr., and John M. “Yhiton step 
out from the board of directors and are replaced by S. F. Mcfinnon, A. M. 
Smith and G. A. Cox, and J. J. Kenny fills the vacancy caused by the death 
of Dr. Robinson. The governor, Mr. John Morison, will retain the man- 
agement until the end of the present financial year in Fevruary, when 
he, too, will retire from the board. A, M. Smith is the president of the 
Western, Mr. J. J. Kenny is the managing director and G. A. Cox is a mem- 
ber of its board. Mr. J. Y. Reid, who retires from the British America 
board, was its deputy governor, and his place will be taken by one of the 
Western Assurance people. There will be no amalgamation of the two 
companiesin any particular. 


It is reported that the capital of the Western is to be ad- 
vanced to $1,000,000. 


FREMONT County, Iowa, has a Blue Beard in William 
Mawhor, the husband of five successive wives, and as it is 
proven that he murdered the last one by poison, it is believed 
that he disposed of all her predecessors the same way. 
Mawhor is sixty-two years old, and the fifth Mrs. Mawhor was 
about thirty. Five weeks ago he secured a policy of insur- 
ance on the life of his wife in a New York company for $5,000; 
he being named as the beneficiary. There is no doubt that 
the motive of the murder was the insurance money. The 
grand jury at Riverton, Ia., on Monday indicted Mawhor for 
murder in the first degree. The insurance company will, in 
ease of his conviction, which appears to be inevitable from 
the evidence, refuse to pay the insurance, 


ON May 25, 1847, the day on which the Penn Mutual Life 
insurance company began business, it issued to Mr. Benjamin 
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Horner of Philadelphia, policy No. 2, at age thirty-one, in the 
sum of $5,000, upon the ordinary life plan, at an annual 
premium of $121.50. Mr. Horner died July 28, 1892, aged 
seventy-six years, having paid total premiums of $5,589, less 
annual distributions of surplus amounting to $3,452.76, mak- 
ing the net cost $2,186.24, or $9.29 per thousand per annum. 
The average dividend was sixty-two per cent., and the surplus 
for the year 1892 was $92.05—seventy-six per cent. The cost 
of his insurance per thousand at age seventy-six was but $5.89. 


At the annual meeting of the Michigan Life Insurance 
Agents’ Association, held on Tuesday, officers for the ensuing 
year were elected as follows: President, G. A. Watkins; first 
vice-president, H. G. Van Tuyl; second vice-president, 8. L. 
Houghton ; secretary-treasurer, C. 8. White. Executive com- 
mittee: W. T. Gage, chairman; W. H. Thompson, H. Haskell, 
C. W. Pickell, A. K. Bradley. It was reported at the meeting 
that sixteen companies had sent favorable replies to the re- 
quest of the association that companies will discharge agents 
detected in giving rebates to the assured. 


AT Baltimore, the Maryland Theft insurance company has 
been incorporated, with $100,000 capital to insure banks, 
business men, private residences, etc., against loss from burg- 
lars and other thieves, to insure travelers against theft or 
injury to baggage and to insure freight of all kinds in transit 
against damage by collision or theft. The incorporators are 
Henry R. Robbins, Bruce Chateaubriand, Winfield J. Taylor, 
Henry C. Turnbull, John B. Stansbury, James Clement, 
Henry J. Halbert, J. Brown Halbert and Adelbert McLean. 


Tux Montreal Board of Trade has sold $800,000 of its first 
mortgage bonds to the New York Life insurance company, 
which purchased the block at a rate to yield four and one-half 
per cent. The bonds are issued to mature in thirty years, 
principal and interest being payable to the Bank of Montreal, 
and are to be held in deposit, in accordance with the 
Dominion insurance act, by the Canadian trustees of the New 
York Life in behalf of the Canadian policy-holders, in ad- 
dition to the amount already held for that purpose. 


THE charter of the Chicago Mutual Life insurance com- 
pany was duly issued by the auditor of state of Illinois on 
Tuesday, and the company will begin a regular life insurance 
business as soon as its capital stock, which is $100,000,is fully 
paid in, the amount, with $10,000 surplus, having been 
already subscribed. The company has the backing of a 
number of prominent business men of Chicago. 





THE Continental insurance company of New York will, 
beginning May 1 next, erect a fire-proof building of at 
least ten stories on the premises Nos. 44, 46 and 48 Cedar 
street (between William and Nassau streets, and nearly op- 
posite the Stokes building). The site is about seventy-eight 
feet front, and covers 6,100 square feet. It is understood 
that the company paid $300,000 for the property. | 


A SPECIAL to the Commercial Bulletin from Nashville, 
Tenn., says that the agreed case to test the constitutionality 
of the law requiring Foreign companies to file their charters 
with the secretary of state in Tennessee, and abstracts in each 
county where they have agents, has been decided in the lower 
courts at Nashville in favor of the companies. 


In consideration of the extensive fire protective improve- 
ments recently made in the Jordan, Marsh & Co. risk at 
Boston, at a cost of $100,000, the Boston board has rated the 
risk seventy cents on building and one dollar on contents 
with guarantee of maintenance of complete automatic alarm 
and sprinkler equipment. 


A MEETING of agents of the Ohio Farmers of Le Roy was 
held at Columbus, O.,on Wednesday, to consider a scheme to 
form a new company with $300,000 capital to take the old one 
and its business on January 1. It is stated that the move- 
ment will be successful. 


AT the meeting last Tuesday of the Boston Board of Fire 
Underwriters it was voted to grant the appeal of Heidenreich 
& Bell, who had been adjudged guilty of a violation of rate 
and fined, to be heard before the board in their defence at its 
next regular meeting. 


THE Citizens of Cincinnati which sold out its business to 
the German American of New York last May, has resumed 
business with new officers, to wit: Robert Baynes, president ; 
H. 8. Merwin, secretary and Robert Burns general manager. 


THE New York office of the United Fire of Manchester, 
William Wood resident United States manager, has been re- 
moved to Nos. 67 and 69 William street, being the northwest 
corner of William and Cedar streets. 


THE Knoxville Fire insurance company has re-insured all 
but its Tennessee business in the German American of New 
York. It will restrict itself to the home state hereafter. 


THE Christmas number of the Ingleside, which is an alma- 
nack for 1893, is a very prettily illustrated present by the 
United States Life insurance company to its friends. 


' THE local board at Pittsfield, Mass., voted unanimously on 
Tuesday to apply the Universal Mercantile Schedule in re- 
rating risks under its jurisdiction. 


THE Hanover Fire insurance company will erect a building, 
which will include its own offices, on the sites of Nos. 34 and 
344 Pine street, New York. 


THE Palatine of Manchester, Eng., and Burlington Fire of 
Iowa, have made applications at Albany for admission to the 
state of New York. 


THE New England Insurance Exchange will celebrate its 
tenth anniversary with a dinner at Hotel Vendome, Boston, 
January 6, 1893. 


THE birth of the Old Dominion Fire insurance company 
of Portsmouth, Va., with $100,000 cash capital (claimed) is 
reported. 


THE Minneapolis National Life insurance company will 
begin business January 1, proximo. 
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Insurance Legislation, 





The texts of all important bills in the legislatures affecting insurance are 
on file in the office of THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 





Georgia. 





In the senate a bill introduced by Mr. Persons, ‘‘ requiring 
insurance companies to pay the full insurance contracted for 


on building in case of loss, and requiring the value of a build- 


ing insured to be determined before a policy of insurance is 
issued thereon,’’ has passed the senate. 

Mr. Guerard has introduced in the house of representa- 
tives, a bill enlarging the character of the securities to be 
deposited by insurance companies doing business in the state. 

The house has appointed Messrs. Guerard, Thompson, 
Morton, Worrell and Cumming, a special committee to look 
into the insurance laws of the state and ascertain if any 
changes are desirable. 


South Carolina. 





A bill regulating the licensing of non-state insurance cor- 
porations, and requiring a deposit in state bonds from each, 
with the state treasurer, is now pending in committee. 

A bill for the extension of the charter of the Carolina 
Mutual insurance company has been introduced. 

















Wersonals. 





AGENCY APPOENTMENTS. 


General Agent R. A. Love of the Home Life of New York, has been elec- 
ted a member of the Ohio state senate, and insurance will have a 
representative there who knows something about insurance. 


Mutual Life of New York: Frank A. Babcock, general agent at Buffalo, N. 
Y., for western New York. ‘ 


New England Mutual Life: H. F. McNutt, general agent fornorthern Ohio, 
with headquarters at Cleveland. 


Northwestern Mutual Life: Dr. H. D. Rodman of Lexington, Ky., state 
agent for Kentucky, succeeding John W. Robinson, deceased. 


Oakland Home: F. B. Warren of Green Bay, Wis., special agent fer Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. 


United States Life: Maxwell Kennedy, Cincinnati, O. 


Vermont Life: Samuel L. Adams of Durham, N. C., manager “for North 
Carolina and South Carolina. 


Mr. George H. Marks, for some years the United States manager for the 
London Assurance Corporation, has returned, at his own desire, to 
service in the home office of the company in London, where he will 
occupy an important position, and Mr, Charles L. Case, the Chicago 
manager, comes to New York to fill the vacancy. 


Mr. William B. Clark, vice-president of the Adtna insurance company of 
Hartford, was, on Wednesday, eJected president of the company to suc- 
ceed the late Mr. Goodnow. There was no election by the board of 
ee te for vice-president, and no other changes in the official staff 
were made. 


Mr. James Yereance, president of the retired Alliance insurance association, 
has received the appointment of metropolitan district manager for the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. Ais office will be in the Equitable 
Building, No. 19 Nassau street, grade floor. 


Ex-President Nelson F. Evans, of the Spring Garden Fire of Philadelphia 
has been indicted by a Philadelphia grand jury for complicity in the 
Spring Garden National Bank frauds. There were forty-one counts in 
the indictment. 


Mr. George EH. Williams, many years chief clerk of the Boston office of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life has been appointed general agent for eastern 
Massachusetts. 


Mr. John L. Holway, lately of Boston, Mass., has been appointed assistant 
actuary of the Union Central Life of Cincinnati. : 


Mr, Fred, A. Judd, insurance agent at Springfield Mass., died November 23. 


Conunications. 








Assessments by the New York Board. 





(To the Editor.) 

DEAR SrtrR—Mr. Trull’s opinion against deducting pre- 
miums paid for re-insurance under assessments by the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters for fire patrel purposes 
makes an interesting presentation of the subject ; but while 
forbearing to make any criticism of it, I am led at this time 
to inquire if the New York board should not as well seek the 
opinion of counsel upon the question of deducting rebates. 

It would appear that the full premium is reported for 
assessment as recorded on the policy, while the assured really 
purchases his indemnity for something less ; his policy records 
a premium, say of $100, yet he pays for it but $85. It cer- 
tainly would seem inequitable to return for assessment any 
more than the sum which the assured pays for the company’s 
contract of indemnity. 

If local practice would yield a fiction, and permit such a 
policy to be written for a premium of eighty-five dollars then 
such sum would necessarily be the basis of return for assess- 
ment. Hence if such sum is the price of purchase why 
return the $100, for taxes which local custom prescribes should 
be written on the face of the policy? Is not the law, as well 
as common usage, fully complied with by considering only as 
the premium the sum actually paid the company ? 

In no other locality does this pernicious rebating prevail, 
and it is made the more pernicious by compelling companies 
to write a premium figure on their policies which they do not 
obtain, and it is unjust in that they are compelled to return 
and be taxed upon the fictitious figure. T. H. M. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 30, 1892. 





A Jeremiad With a String to It. 





The philosophy of it is plain. Weare dying out. Every 
year a number of us disappear, and those of us who remain, 
succeeding to the fortunes of the companies that have re-in- 
sured or quit business, are really not very well off. We have 
a big pile of money, but we have a big pile of liabilities. We 
are all nervous, and there is not one of us that knows what to 
do about this increase of incendiary fires. Incendiarism is 
growing as a criminal fashion; and we know that criminal 
styles spread like the measles in an orphan asylum. We talk 
about the sense of righteous justice of the American people 
that will not let anarchy prevail ; but it is all poppy-cock and 
nonsense ; we know that neither statutes nor police can check 
incendiarism. Now and then some poor lout is sent to prison, 
but every one of us knows that the art of selling to insurance 
companies is being more rapidly developed than the art. on 
the part of the insurance profession, to resist an illegitimate 
purchase. 

Every year a few arrests for incendiarism are made, and 
every year we become conscious of more and more fires paid 
for concerning which we are morally certain that the assured 
fired his premises. Once in a while some of us take a stand 
on a loss, and declare that the rascal shall be brought to judg- 
ment. But we either use very little wit or attempt to make 
an example of the wrong man or—well, we call it; ‘‘ compro- 
mise.” We are beaten nearly every time. The machinery of 
justice is of no avail to us. Nine juries out of ten will give 
an award in favor of the assured, no matter what the circum- 
stances are, nor how suspicious the case appears. That there 
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are millions of assets on one side and a poor man on the other 
is logic enough. 

It is a conclusive proposition, axiomatic and answerable in 
itself. Give a case at law before a jury with a citizen as plain- 
tiff and an insurance company as defendant, and we know the 
result. Ask any one of us what to do in case of a bad loss, 
and he will say: ‘‘Oh, do the best you can, but don’t go to 
law!” 'That’s it; we can’t go tolaw. We can prosecute our 
affairs with individuals in any way we please, but the com- 
munity, society, the courts, have nothing to offerus. Wecan 
get the courts to construe a contract for us, but we can’t have 
it determined in a court whether a man has fired his property 
ornot. Atleast there is but one determination that can be 
reached, and that is practically, that the assured is innocent. 
This is not law ; it is anarchy. 

Now neither the laws nor the judges are to blame. The 
means of legislating righteousness into a people is yet to 
be discovered. The jury system is, like the editor in his 
grave, ‘‘here, and here to stay.’’ There is no statute possible 
that will change the point of view of twelve good men and 
true, to the persuasion that a rich corporation should not 
pay a poor manif he has a claim against it—‘‘ anyway.” 

The average jnry is not intrinsically bad; the people 
themselves are not intrinsically bad ; given a chance of choos- 
ing between right and wrong, with no advantage either way, 
and we may count upon the right being chosen. But there is 
an advantage in favoring a party assured. More particularly 
in a community, there is a great disadvantage in withholding 
favor to an assured no matter how suspicious the cireum- 
stances of his fire may have been. It is, in some respects, to 
the advantage of a community to have fires. If a carpenter 
is out of a job, a fire will give him a job. It is the same with 
the masons and the plumbers. A fire brings money into 
town. It gives work to the unemployed. Itisn’t fair to the 
poor to prevent anyone who has had a fire from collecting his 
loss; for if he collects it, he will in all probability spend a 
part, if not the whole of it. 

Of course, a man’s creditors will not spoil their chances of 
collection. Neither will a man’s neighbors. ‘‘Do unto your 
neighbor as you would that he should do unto you,”’ says the 
average juryman, ‘‘and by jingo, I know just what I should 
want A, or B, or C to doif I had a claim against a corpora- 
tion.’’ That settles the matter completely : he gets his advice 
out of the Bible and, having done so, his standpoint is invul- 
nerable. Evidence, the guise of justice, the legitimacy of 
contracts, are all lawyers’ tricks. 

So no matter how you put it, we are doing business on the 
basis that so far as the interests of a community are con- 
cerned, in preventing payment of a fraudulent loss, honesty 
is the worst policy. That somebody is bound to profit by 
nearly every fire, although not enough to establish a possible 
moral hazard to nearly every risk, is a feature that is elo- 
quent in the consideration of numberless losses. But of far 
greater importance is the fact that the burden [of a loss by 
fire had better fall upon a rich corporation than that the 
humblest member of a community should lose the chance of 
earning an honest dollar or so. 

We Americans are celebrated for our common sense; for 
the manner in which we ride over theories and arrive at 
results. Weare very sensitive to results; more sensitive to 
results than we are to prejudices. Now, no transformation is 
easier than that of an unprofitable virtue into a prejudice. 
Prejudice is more repugnant to the American mind than 
ignorance. Not to your mind, perhaps, nor to mine, but it is 
to the most of us. The good, healthy, sound American holds 
prejadice to be unfair, and who shall say that he is not right. 
The rights of a New York, Hartford, Philadelphia or British 





corporation as compared to the advantages of an individual 
in acommunity are such as to make an unprofitable virtue out 
a just consideration of the question. The loss to the com- 
munity is that one of the competitors for insurance may, on 
the one hand, show a certain loss in assets at the end of the 
year, while on the other, the very people themselves shall lose 
an opportunity for honest gain. It is bread out of the peoples’ 
mouths to support an insurance company in its resistance to a 
claim. And who are these corporations, anyway, that talk 
about their contracts and their rights? The individual can- 
not particularize, but he can easily learn, if he doesn’t know 
already, that all monopolies are corporations, and that the 
insurance companies are, nearly all of them, parties to com- 
binations that fix rates. If they fix rates they fix prices, and 
if they fix prices they are monopolies. 

We may argue as we please, but no amount of plausibility 
will disturb the sequence of those ideas. We are bound to be 
looked upon as monopolists so long as there are two of us left 
to agree upon rates. And to regard a monopoly as an indi- 
vidual is a prejudice peculiar only to the very rich. There is 
no use in complaining about the injustice of it ; we can’t select 
which ideas shall percolate through the common intelligence 
of a whole people, we only know that such ideas must be en- 
tirely simple, and easy of comprehension. The idea that a 
number of corporations, bound together to fix prices is a 
monopoly, is one that is pretty well established. It is im- 
possible to qualify any such idea when it has started on its 
journey through the intelligence of a nation. This one has 
not only started, but it has found lodgement in the great con- 
stitution of American thought. And here is another idea that 
has become equally well established : Monopolies do not con- 
sider the rights of the individual. é 

Now please put yourself in the place of the average juror 
or neighbor of a man that has had a fire, or even an indirect 
witness for the defense. ‘‘One of our people has had a fire. 
| believe he is a bad man, but [ did not actually see him set 
fire to his property. In any event it is a case of ‘dog eat 
dog,’ for the corporations are simply bent upon gain, no mat- 
ter who loses. They’re plausible, but plausibility is a thing 
that any one can hire for money. As between a monopolist 
and a neighbor, the benefit of the doubt goes to a neighbor.”’ 
‘‘ And with that, the final period,’ as the Germans say. 

Is there no way out of the wilderness? Oh, yes, there are 
plenty—on paper! The mutual system does away with the 
evil entirely ; it goes to the fountain head of what is known 
as ‘‘ justice ;’’ it goes to the pocket-books of the community. 
But the mutual people do not offer such a good article of in- 
demnity as we stock people do, and cannot handle liabilities 
in a way satisfactory to the public. When a man buys in- 
demnity he doesn’t want to buy indefinite liability as a part 
of his purchase. That is another idea that is pretty well cir- 
culated. On the other hand, most of us believe that a risk 
should stand on its own merits, and in this the public are 
with us. Then why should not the basis rating of a town be 
established in some way commensurate with its loss ratio ? 
Country business might be left to worry out its own salvation 
for the present, but if town rates were so adjusted from year 
to year, that ¢f the losses exceeded the premiums by a certain 
percentage, the premiums should be increased in a stipulated 


ratio, while if the losses were less by an equal percentage, the 


premiums should be decreased in an equal ratio, we might 
possibly look forward to a change in the sentiment of com- 
munities that would be widespread in its results. ‘The fire de- 
partments might be changed from political institutions with 
charitable objects to municipal establishments, necessary to 
the economy of the respective municipalities. 

Thus if during 1893 the losses of a town exceed the pre- 
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miums by say twenty-five or fifty per cent., the premiums 
shall be subject to a ten per cent. increase over the rates 
established, and if the losses be twenty-five or fifty per cent. 
less than the gross premiums a ten per cent. reduction would 
be made in the rates for 1894. This would not prevent 
schedule ratings from being made ; changes could be effected 
without reference to this contingent percentage. The plan 
simply provides that for each year the rates existing on the 
1st of January, which are supposed to be standard, shall be 
increased or decreased ten per cent., according to the fire 
record of the previous year. It would not be difficult for ex- 
isting associations of companies to keep such records. The 
knowledge that fires raise rates, not theoretically but actu- 
ally, would bring incendiaries to justice and keep fire depart- 
ments in good order. 

It is only through the pocketbook that our fellow citizens 
can be made to feel the heinousness of the crime of incen- 
diarism. The constantly varying rates, increased one year 
and decreased the next, would only tend to keep property 
holders alive to the fact that they make their own rates. It 
would be very easy for agents to add or deduct ten per cent. 
when arate is applied. And oh, how the assured would 
enjoy it! If a town had a very high loss ratio one year, and 
a very low one the next there would be a difference of twenty 
per cent. 

There is also a moral feature to the consideration of this 
subject. To-day we are the unwilling instigators of crime ; 
instigators of crime at our own expense. We cannot stop it. 
But we can make the neighbors of the criminals, who are the 
only possible watchmen, put a stop to it because it is their 
interest to do so. 

The chief difficulty is that such a course calls for absolute 
and unqualified co-operation. Are we ready for it? Or must 
we wait a while until—well, until the misery has done more 
work ? BH 

RICHMOND, Va., November 23, 1892. 











Tusurance tn the Courts. 





The suits against fire insurance companies instituted by 
Smith, Gray & Co., of Fulton street and Flatbush avenue, 
Brooklyn, who were burned out last February, have been 
discontinued, a settlement having been effected out of court. 
The settlement is for $129,208 and $3,792 interest. This pay- 
ment, taken with $3,088 previously collected by Smith, Gray 
& Co., from salvage on stock, makes a total of $132,296.62 
exclusive of interest, which is within $3,000 of the under- 
writers’ estimate. Smith, Gray & Co., claimed $158,640. 





In the suit of J. Wilbur Parrott against the Agricultural 
insurance company in the court of common pleas, Philadel- 
phia, last week, Mr. Parrott appeared as his own counsel 
and made, according to the declaration of the presiding 
justice, such a confused statement of his case that it had to 
be dismissed. Judge Gordon frequently interrupted Mr. 
Parrott, calling his attention to the ‘‘utter incomprehen- 
sibility of his remarks and the uselessness of continuing in 
the same strain’’ and after this had gone on three hours the 
judge said: ‘I decline to permit the plaintiff longer to 
testify, and enter a non-suit, as the case is impossible of trial 
and judicial determination because of the failure of the plain- 
tiff, after being patiently heard for over three hours, to pre- 
sent an intelligible or coherent account of the nature of his 
claim or its amount, and his refusal to submit to the orderly 
methods of trial in the submission of his proofs and oral testi- 


1885, at Middleborough, Mass. 





mony, thus making the consideration of the cause a useless 
expenditure of public time, an obstruction of the business of 
the court, and a denial of justice to other litigants awaiting 
the trial of their causes.’? Mr. Parrott’s claim against the 
Agricultural, is for damages for alleged violation of a contract 
made with him as an agent of the company. 





Two suits have been begun in the New York supreme 
court by Charles A. Deshon, representing the Travelers of 
Hartford, to recover from the Importers and Traders National 
Bank and the Fourth National Bank, both of New York, 
$17,000 which Clark W. Hatch, the forger, secured by means 
of forged policies and proofs of death. From the Importers 
and *,Traders $2,000 is demanded, and from the Fourth 
National $15,000. On application of Mr. Deshon, Judge 
Truax of the supreme court on Tuesday signed orders for the 
examination by commission of about fifty persons for the 
purpose of proving the forgeries. The leading facts of the 
Hatch case are known tothe most of our readers, but the fol- 
lowing résumé will doubtless prove interesting : 


Hatch had a clever scheme, and he worked it for several 
years before it was discovered by the company, for which he 
acted as general agent, doing business principally in Massa- 
chusetts. He was then arrested, but pending trial disap- 
peared, and has not been heard from since. In his capacity 
as general agent for the company he would issue a policy, the 
name of the policy-holder being fictitious. He would make 
the first payment himself, and then soon after would come 
proofs of death of the fictitious policy-holder. Everything 
appeared regular and straight. A check would ‘be made out 
for the payment of the policy to the order of Hatch, as he was 
the agent who secured the policy. Hatch would sign the 
name of the alleged payee, and in every case the amount of 
the check was paid. Oue of the checks, that for $2,000, was 
drawn on the Importers and Traders National Bank, and 
others, aggregating $15,000, were drawn on the Fourth 
National. The contention of the company is that the banks, 
having cashed tbe forged checks are responsible. 

Hatch’s operations extended from 1885 to 1888. His biggest 
stroke of business was done September 7, 1888, when he took 
out two policies on the life of Charles A. Gannett, one for 
$2,000, a life policy, and the other for $5,000, an accident 
policy. He soon after sent in proofs of Gannett’s death at 
South New Market, near Portsmouth, N. H., and the amount 
of the policies was collected without difficulty. July 14, 1888, 
a policy for $3,000 was issued in the name of D. B. Spencer of 
Concord, Mass. Spencer, by the proofs of death, was shown 
to have been drowned in Rangeley Lake, near Concord, 
August 4, 1888. September 10, 1888, a policy for $3,000 was 
issued in the name of F. S. Sheldon, who conveniently met 
death while driving near Chelsea, September 25, 1886. 
Terence McBride was the name in a policy for $2,000, issued 
October 27, 1885, and Terence McBride died December 17, 
A policy for $2,000 was issued 
on Frank 8. Babson of Boston, and he was killed while riding 
near Woonsocket, September 8, 1887. 

In all of these cases the names of the insured are fictitious, 
the policies being fraudulently procured by Hatch, and the 
proofs of death skillfully prepared by him. 





The attorney-general of the state of New York, Mr. Rosen- 
dale, has written the following opinion as to the right of the 
Travelers insurance company of Hartford to transact the 
business of employers liability insurance in the state. Itis 
given in response to the request of the superintendent of in- 
surance : 


I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your com- 
munication of the 16th instant enclosing a brief by Charlton, 
T. Lewis Esq., of New Yord, acting as counsel for the Travel- 
ers insurance company of Hartford, in which it is claimed 
that said company is entitled to a license under the third sub- 
division of section 70 of the insurance law of 1892 to carry on 
the kind of business therein specified in this state. 

In reply I beg tosay: The business specified in said sub- 
division three is ‘“‘insuring any one against loss or damage re- 
sulting from accident to or injury suffered by an employe or 
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other person, and for which the person insured is liable ;’’ and 
it is provided in said section that ‘‘no corporation shall be 
formed under article 2 of chapter 690 laws of 1892 (which re- 
lates to life, health and casuaity insurance companies) for the 
purpose’of undertaking any other kind of insurance than that 
specified in some one of the foregoing sub-divisions, or more 
kinds of insurance than are specified in a single sub-division, 
except that a corporation may be formed for all the purposes 
combined or any two or more of them specified in the first, 
second and third sub-divisions,’’ ete., the first and second sub- 
divisions referred to being as follows : 

_ First—Upon the lives or the health of persons and every 
insurance appertaining thereto, and to grant, purchase or dis- 
pose of annuities. 

Second—Against injury, disablement or death resulting 
from traveling or general accidents, and every insurance ap- 
pertaining thereto. 

As I understand the history of the Travelers insurance 
company of Hartford, Connecticut, prior to the passage of 
chapter 278 of the laws of 1867 it was not authorized by its 
charter and did not have the right to do a general life and 
accident business. And special power and privileges were 
given to this company under a a special act of the legislature 
of this (its) state, known as chapter 278, laws of 1867, viz. : 
‘“To make insurance upon the lives of individuals and every 
insurance appertaining thereto, or connected therewith in 
the same manner and upon the same conditions as life insur- 
ance companies are authorized to do under the statutes of 
this state, and to grant, purchase or dispose of annuities ; 
provided, however, that the said Traveler’s insurance com- 
pany is hereby prohibited from engaging in any other kind of 
insurance than the insurance of individuals against death and 
against disability from accidents; and provided that no 
agent of said company in this state shall be required to take 
or have at any one time more than one certificate of autho- 
rity from such superintendent of the insurance department.”’ 

It is now claimed by counsel for said company, that the 
special privilege which was conferred in 1867 upon the 
Travelers’ insurance company of Hartford alone, of doingall 
kinds of life and accident business in this state, is now ex- 
tended by law to all corporations which may now or hereafter 
transact the business of life insurance, and insisted that such 
interpretation shall be given to the Act of 1892 as will amend 
and so change the law of 1867 as toso far extend the right or 
franchise of said company as to carry on the insurance busi- 
ness specified in sub-division 3, section 70. The fact that it 
requires such an elaborate argument to demonstrate the 
proposition that the law of 1892 will bear the interpretation 
claimed, is conclasive evidence that the proposition is not free 
from doubt: and I know of no better rule to be adopted in 
such a case than that given in Cooley’s Constitutional Limi- 
tajions, 487. The author says: ‘‘ No rule is better settled than 
that charters of incorporation are to be construed strictly 
against the incorporators. The just presumption in every 
case is that the state has granted in express terms, all that it 
designed to grant. * * * 

If the usefulness of the company would be increased by 
extending its privileges, let the legislator see to it; but let it 
be remembered that nothing but plain English words will do 


And the author adds. ‘‘ This is sound doctrine, and should 
be vigilantly observed and enforced.’’ This rule is particu- 
larly applicable to this case. Whatever doubt exists under 
special or general legislation affecting the franchise of this 
corporation they can readily,be removed by legislative action. 
I see no good reason why your department should recede 
from the position taken on the 27th ultimo. 











Hiscellany. 





New Orleans Cotton Presses. 





The following list of compresses of New Orleans was ap- 
pended to the recent letter of President Flower of the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange protesting against an advance in 
cotton rates in that city. An historical sketch goes with each 
item : 

Commercial Press—Thirty-eight years old ; one fire; 2,700 
bales ; partly burnt. 
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Sgkymanske or Zunta Press—Been storing cotton over 
forty years; no loss by fire during that time. 

Levee Steam Press—1834; built and commenced storing 
cotton over fifty years ago; had two fires more than thirty- 
two years ago; done a large business. 

Canal Street Press—Built in 1848; stored cotton about 
forty years; no fire except one, at which 600 bales were 
partly burnt. 

Peret or Jackson Press (now Mississippi Valley depot)— 
Never had fire ; done large business. , 

Southern Press—Stored cotton about twenty years ; no fire. 

Merchants (now International) Press—Stored cotton over 
wees yontes one fire thirty-one years ago; 2,000 bales partly 

urnt. 

Orleans Press—Puilt in 1836; large business; partially 
burnt in 1842 and 1852; wholly destroyed on April 3, 1892. 

Cooper’s Press—Stored cotton about thirty-five years ; one 
section burnt in 1886 ; about 800 bales partly burnt. 

Columbia (formerly Penn’s) Press—Built over thirty years 
ago; one section burnt about seven’ years ago; 700 bales 
partly burnt. 


Kentucky Press and Anchor Yard—Built about five years 


ago; no fires. 

Louisiana Press—Built in the year 1836; large business ; 
one fire in 1860 and one in 1886, the first involved partial 
damage of 800 bales and the last 250 bales. 

Alabama Press—Built in 1846: nearly destroyed on March 
3, 1853; repaired in 1853: no fires since. 

Factor’s Press—Built about forty years ago; no fires. 

Union Press—Built in 1836; one fire thirty-two years ago; 
300 bales partly damaged. : 

: Pres ae Press—Built fifty years ago; no fires until April 
, 1892. 

Fire Proof Press—Built forty years ago; no fires until 
April 3, 1892. 

Crescent City Press—Built about forty years ago; no fires. 

Virginia Press (formerly branch press Mississippi Yard, 
Mississippi Press)—Built fitty years ago; no fires. 

Pelican Press and Amelias—Pelican built over forty years 
ago; Amelias about eight years ago; no fires. 

Planter’s Press—Built in the year 1886; one section burnt 
in 1858. 

Turner’s Press—Thirty-five years ; no fires. 


Reading Press—Built thirty-five years; one fire thirty 


years ago; 250 bales partly damaged. 
Classers’ Press—Built in 1886 ; no fires. r 
Terrell Press—Built thirty-five years ago; one small fire 
in 1892; damage trifling. 
Batture Press—Built about twelve years ago ; no fires. 
Centennial Press—Built about ten years ago ; no fires. 





About the Pacific insurance Union. 





(The Coast Review for November.) 

The Union has had a busy time of it recently. Important 
amendments have been adopted with a rush. The credit 
amendment, as announced elsewhere, was adopted by a 
unanimous vote. Other amendments, as adopted, make re- 
quirements as follows: Every agent or agency must put up a 
deposit of $250. On forfeiture of this sum for a violation of 
rules, a similar sum must be immediately deposited. 

Commission on net premiums shall hereafter be the only 
means of compensation for business transacted in any part of 
the union territory. Fifteen per cent. is the rate, excepting on 
growing grain and farm business. Ten per cent. flat commis- 
sion and fifteen per cent. contingent is allowed, however. 
Twenty-two and a half per cent. may be paid by a member to 
his own San Francisco agent on San Francisco business. The 
excepted twenty per cent. cities still remain. 


The special agent has been authoritatively defined as a 


person devoting his entire time to the exclusive service of a. 
member of the union, in the appointment and instruction of 
agents, inspection of risks, adjustment of fire losses and gen- 
eral supervision in the field of the agency system of his em- 
ployer throughout not less than two states or territories ; who 
shall be compensated by salary alone.’’ No local agent or 
solicitor shall be eligible as special agent also. 

All brokers must be re-enrolled on January 1, and must 
deposit with the union $250 as a guarantee of good faith. 
They must promise, under penalty, to enforce all premium 
rates and conditions of insurance prescribed by tbe union ; 
they must pledge not to pay or offer to pay any rebate ;. that; 
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company or agency not connected with the P. I. U. 
amendments are to be put in force immediately. 
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they will place no business, directly or indirectly, with any 
The new 


The Northwestern National, of Milwaukee, on the plea of 
the Union’s failure to adopt promised credit and other reforms, 
sent in a letter of resignation, giving the required thirty days’ 
notice. The Home and Phenix, according to the announce- 
ment made by these companies when they entered the union, 
immediately gave similar notice of withdrawal. No other 
resignations have been received, notwithstanding the reports 
to the contrary in the San Francisco papers. 

Now that these important amendments have been adopted, 
it is not unreasonable to hope that the Milwaukee company 
will recall its letter of resignation. Slould the company 

ersist in its resolution to remain on the outside, it will be 

ard to say what the effect of its filibustering will be on the 
fortunes of the union. If the filibuster were a small company, 
it might be safely allowed to hoist the black flag and sail 
away. But the Milwaukee company is large enough to be 
almost formidable ; and it is not at all probable that the 
other companies would allow it to secure business by cutting 
rates, for the Milwaukee company’s example would be soon 
followed by other companies. 





7 (Special to the Commercial Bulletin.) 

Saw FRANCISCO, Cal., November 28—The following is the 
synopsis of a circular issued by the manager of the Pacific 
Insurance Union on Saturday: ‘‘ Attention is called to the 
fact that to-day the notices of withdrawal given by George 
W. Turner, manager of the Northwestern National insurance 
company, and A. EK. Magill, general agent of the Phoenix of 
Hartford and Home of New York, will expire. In view of the 
fact that there has been no reconsideration of these thirty- 
day notices, it becomes my duty to call to the immediate 
attention of members that such withdrawals do not release 
remaining members from their obligations to the union, 
which does not become dissolved by reason thereof. Should 
there be no change in the present situation, members will be 
notified at once of the state of affairs, and all proper and 
necessary action will be taken for the preservation of the 
union and the protection of the interests of each and every 
member by the executive committee. Such action will be 
communicated either personally or at a special meeting called 
for the purpose. Members are at this time requested to con- 
sider carefully in review the operations of the Union for the 
past eight years and the completeness of its organization in 
all branches of executive work. At present, the departments 
of the Union are in a high state of efficiency, and it is only 
necessary to hold with unswerving fidelity to the rules and be 
governed by such actions as may be deemed necessary by the 
executive committee to -continue with largely increasing 
efficiency the benefits of the organization.”’ 


Since the appearance of the above the Continental of New 
York, has directed its San Francisco manager, to give the 
thirty days’ notice of its intended withdrawal from the union. 
The State insurance company of Salem, Oregon, has also 
resigned. 








Special Notices. 





IMPORTANT. 


WANTED BY THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PAWN Y—General and Special Agents for the City and State of New York. 
fn thirty-two years the Home has paid in DIVIDENDS alone FORTY-FIGHT 
PER CENT. of its present assets and its interests have paid al! death claims 
since its organization. It writes the most liberal policy with cash values 
after the fifth year and has the largest per cent. of ASSETS to LIABILITIES. 

> Address, stating experience if any, 


CARPENTER & MADDEN, General Agents, 
40 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








GEORGE L. BRANDER, Pres. CHAS. M. BLAIR, Secy. 
INCORPORATED 1871. 


State Investment & Insurance Co. 


OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
INSURES AGAINST FIRE AND TORNADOS. 


FOR AGHUNCIES APPLY TO—C. A. VAN ANDEN, Genl. Agt., Chicago, Ill. 


Dryo & HILLIARD, Genl. Agts., New York City; J 
., Louisville, Ky.; ADAMS & BOYLE, Genl. Agts. 
. M. RArLEY, Genl. Agt.. New Orleans, La 


ACKERMAN, 
BEILSTEIN, Genl. A, 
Little Rock, Ark.; 


The American Fire Insurance Co., 


PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 1, 1892. 


TE CUPEASE BATS OL SS ceteris storie nate ci tre alah siecle eee cue, $3,093,541 
ASIN CA PTGRL eyrieis snetton a atslac's Varopn een Me sae ote ice at mact ieee ato cs 500,000 
Reserve for Re-insurance, Unadjusted Losses and Claims......... 2,286,389 
OUT PLU peer ie oars ais Sone sisi deo oe eh ho eae Ceca ae eae 307,152 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 

DrrECTORS :—Thomas H. Montgomery, John T. Lewis, Israel Morris, 
P. 8. Hutchinson, Alexander Biddle, Charles P, Perot, Joseph E. Gilling- 
bem, Samuel Welsh, Charles S. Whelen. 





INCORPORATED 1851, 


‘The Berkshire Lifé Insurance Co. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Ail Policies issued by the Company are subject to the Massachusetts 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 
WM. R. PLUNKETT, President. 
JAS. M. BARKER, Vice-Pres. JAS. W. HULL, Sec’y and Treas. 
Agencies in all the principal cities of the United States. 





1825. THE 1892. 
Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 

Cash Capea ponies a ieee deblocwleacacacat ere wraicaere is cle acces ovis $400,000 00 
Reinsuranceand Tia piltiess... ccsdbecdsc coped esa tatecs es tenes 1,821,855 66 
MELT DIUIS eect s cietca oeirateeteuineerucc balsam couimecdaerecoserat aan oe cots 1,404,134 72 
Motel Jauuaty 1. 180d eee ot eee ee ee ee $3,625,990 37 


R. DALE BENSON, Pres’t. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres’t. 


W. GARDNER CROWELL, Secretary. 
CHARLES W. MERRILL, Ass’t Sec’y- 
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CoumerciAL Unton Assurance Co. 
OF LONDON. 
OFFICE: 


Cor.Pine & William Sts. New York. 


Agricultural Insurance Company, 
WATERTOWN, WN. Y. 











GENERAL AGENTS—C. Patterson & Son, 71 Wall Street, New York; D. A. 
Clark, Baltimore, Md.; George D. Pleasants & Son, Richmond, Va.; A. H. 
Darrow, Chicago, Ill.; J. R. Hawthrone, Cleveland, O,; Mann & Wilson, 
San Francisco, Cal.; J. Flynn, Toronto, Ont.; Dewey & Brackman, Brock- 
ville, Ont. 

J. R. STEBBINS, President. 


‘The Lancashire 
Insurance Company 


OF MANCHESTER, ENG. 


H. M. STEVENS, Secretary. 





ESTABLISHED 1852. 


| ENTERED UNITED STATES, 1872. 
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KIAGARA* 


rire BEEN: Company 
O 


+- NEW YORK + ¢s 
UNDER THE NIAGARA MANAGEMENT 


UNITED STATES OFFICE 
FOR BOTH COMPANIES. 


Address 155 & 137 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


? CALEDONIAN: 


je 





(Fire) peters Company 


O 
+ SCOTLAND + 





ASSETS, DECEMBER 31, 1891, - $6,737,988 27 
1850. SURPLUS, “ sr a a 649,041 05 1892 


The United States Life Ins. Co., 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 


New Insurance written - - $6,385,665 $8,463,625 $11,955,157 $14,101,654 





GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 





The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE are the CONTIN- 
UABLE TERM POLICY which gives to the insured the greatest possible 
amount of idemnity in the event of death, at the lowest possible present 
cash outlay; and the GUARANTEED INCOME POLICY which embraces 
every valuable feature of investment insurance, and which in the event 
of adversity overtaking the insured may be used as COLLATERAL 
SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the extent of the full legal reserve value 
thereof, in accordance with the terms and conditions of these policies. 

Good agents, desiring to represent the Company, are invited to address 
J.S. GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies, at Home Office. 





Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 
Incorporated 1848. 





JOHN E. DEWITT, - President. 





The Business of the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, for the 
half year ending June 30, 1892, was of a highly successful character. 
Compared with the corresponding periods of preceding years, the half year 
n question was one of the best in the Company’s history, 


Substantial inereases were made in New Insurance Written; New 
Premiums Written and Settled; Premiwm Income and Interest Earnings; 
and in Policies and Insurance in Force. The Notices of Death Claims 


Showed a decrease. 





‘The Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co., 


NEWARK, N. J. 


AMZI DODD, - = - - President. 
Assets (Market Values), January 1, 1892.......cccscccscesccvevecs $48,930,278 05 
Liabilities CN .<¥:. and Mass istandard) Wms. dc od. decewts ote sfc 45,384,486 00 
sO eee ene eee er Ere anne cp hicisrn ndiscaa Gahocthimone is nrc 8,545,792 05 
Surplus (by former New York standard, Am. Ex. 414 per cent. 
ROBOL VG) ae;s ate gacs Laielasae dee cahcs niciepp ueisve Binion Sew lntan enone 6,137,600 05 


POLICIES ABSOLUTELY NON-FORFEITABLE 
AFTER SECOND. YEAR. 


In case of lapse the policy is continued in force as long asits value will 
pay for or, if preferred, a paid-up policy for its full value is issued in ex- 
change. 

_ Atter the second year, policies are incontestable, except as against inten- 
tional fraud ; and all restriction as to residence, travel or occupation are 
removed. 

Cash loans are made to the extent of 50 per cent. of the reserve value 
where valid assignments of the policies can be made as collateral security. 

Losses paid immediately upon completion and approval of proofs. 











Providence-Washington Ins. Co., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1892, 


GVASH (CAPITAL cs us sotenpriceace ot Ons tances iia 6 ne ardicanee eee se» $400,000 00: 
ASSETS 6 5c vos dis otc nes eee oe teh Se ae STS & sc acarwaeeaete seo | 1,482,807 29 
LIABILITIES—Re-insurance Reserve........... sececem $258,135, 60 

Other 'Glaimsian. a. bascson ais ee seismic . 176,269 94 

Cash Capital... dsjaree co sicees ere | I 

Net Surpius...... sipeldie seats de ode este 97.901 75 $1,482,307 29 


Manager Western Department, C. L. Whittemore, Chicago; D. D. Dun- 
lop, Denver, Manager for Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, Wyoming and 
New Mexico; J. H. Norton, Jacksonville, Manager Southern Department; 


Alfved Stillman, San Francisco, Manager Pacific Coast Department; C. E.. 


Angell & Uo., Galveston, General Agents for Texas; Adams £& Boyle, 
Little Rock, General Agents for Arkansas and Mississippi. 





SURETY ON BONDS. 


American Surety Co., 


160 BROADWAY, 





NEw YORK. 


BONDSMEN 
SUPERSEDED 


CASH OAPI. tn $1,000,000. 


STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1891. 


Resources (including capital, $1,000,000)........seceeeseeeeees oo ares $1,504,448 28 
Liabilities (including Reserve, $236,780 56)......ccsceceeeseucveeees 334,891 32. 


W. L. TRENHOLM, 


President. 


HENRY D. LYMAN, 
Vice-Prest. 


TELEPHONE, Law 556. 
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‘The Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. E. D. CAPRON, Asst. Secretary. 





THE NEW POLICY CONTRACT 


Offered by this company, is non-forfeiting. Paid-up and cash values are 
plainly endorsed upon all policies, under the provisions of the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiting law. Is incontestable after two years from the date 
of its issue. All restrictions upon residence, travel, occupation or em- 
ployment, except military and naval service in time of war, are removed 
after two years. 





Insurance Co. of North America, 


232 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


FOUNDED 1792. 


Assets, January 1, 1892, - - 25h - $9,278,220 00 


LIABILITINS—Reserved for re-insurance and 
OT SU GUO OAS Ar 

POMEL Cn a ec cietic.s s sielceitsl sein y smcges anaes 

Surplus over all liabilities..................58 


$4,052,744 00 
3,000,000 00 


2,225,476 00 $9,278,220 00 


Agents in all the principal towns and cities. 





CHMAREES PUATE, - - =~ - - -,-+ +: - = President. 

WILLIAM A. PLATT, Vice-Pres’t. EUGENE L. ELLISON, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 

GREVILLE E. FRYER, Sec.and Treas. JOHN H. ATWOOD, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Office in New York: Fire and Marine, 16 and 18 Exchange Place. 





““The Leading Industral Insurance Company of America.” 





CANVASSERS WANTED 


In all the principal cities in New England, Middle and 
Western States by the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
For its Plan of Industrial Insurance. 


This plan embraces all the members of a family, male and female, be-— 


tween agesiand 70. Premiums from 5 to 60 cents per week. Claims paid 
immediately at death. Dues collected weekly from the homes of members. 
Benefits range from $14 to $1,000 and upwards. 
All needed explanations will be furnished upon application to the com- 
veny Pa cents in any of the principal cities, or to the Home Office 
n New York. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President. 
STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. 


HALEY FISKE, Vice-President. 
GEORGE H. GASTON, Secretary. 





Connecticut Fire Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD CONN. 





INCORPORATED 1850. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





EIGHTY-SECOND FINANCIAL STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1892. 
TR DSIRE SS. 4 Rog Oc OBEDOEE DCG DOJO Gen TC aSOE COR acts san Aecnrter $1,000,000 06 


RTE PORIEL ELD SPBUASTTYNG <c5 4 oaeys osaie. cieielo ova. ocn ois’ «oP Op sl vlo s/s bibreare anece- sie ereinewe 167,982 85 
RTS CRLLOSOR VG "5 ii (a0 tiered aster «RCI eleroine alia rh lclaye' ss, disco eS oboe e.g ae 913,656 24 
MEMEO ESEL OMI saa ot ki ois-cis © cio ,0:0 a Giniwrere cela tin oes ovis eidiece.« b einietetoun ete duaia 550,589 16 
RCSL IUCR sg sha o's. Siaccle ivi a\o:biaisla hare.  Rlbeis, vial omaie ele aleve $2,632,228 25 


J. D. BROWNE, - - - President. 
L. W. CLARKE, Ass’t Secretary. CHARLES R, BURT, Secretary. 


IT LEADS THEM ALL. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE - COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A, McCURDY, President, 














ASSETS OVER - $159,000,000. 





The Consol Policy recently announced by 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York combines more advantages 
with fewer restrictions than any Investment 


Insurance contract ever offered. It consoli- 


dates 
INSURANCE . : : 
ENDOWMENT. ; 
INVESTMENT. : 
ANNUAL INCOME . 
No other Company offers this Policy. 


Apply only to Company’s nearest Agent for 
details. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
paid to its policy-holders 
in 1891, nearly erin 


519,000,000. 





The Mutual has ever been in the minds 
of the discriminating public 


“The Greatest of all the 
Companies.’ 
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The Connecticut Mutual——— 
Life Insurance Co. 











Assets, $59,738,479.95. Surplus, $6,059,155.81. 


, r IN 1891 
Increased its Assets, 


Increased its Surplus, 
Increased its Dividends to Policy-Holders, 


And invites attention to its economy of management, and the con- 
sequent low cost of insurance. 





JACOB L. GREENE, President. 3 EDWARD M., BUNCE, Secretary. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President. DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 





1845. PROTECTION AND PREOFEE 1892 


* . §ist—The Certainty of Protection to a Man’s Family in case of his Early Death ; an¢ 
TWO THINGS MOST DESIRABLE IN LIFE INSURANCE ARK; {3 2d—The Certainty of Profit to himself if he Lives to Old Age, 4 


THESE ARE COMBINED IN THE “ NON-FORFEITING FREE TONTINE POLICIES” OF THE 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Lite Insurance Agents and others are invited to apply for detailed explanations of these plans. 
OOM PANY ©&P U REIDY) MU EO Ae 


Cash Assets, over - : - - - - - - - *) te - $125,000,000 
Surplus, New York Standard, ‘over - . - : - : - . . - -. 15,000,000 
Annual Income, over . - - . : - . - . - - - 31,800,000 














at Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Hartford Fire Tistnace Company OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Capital StOok. 52 ivsincy see aaecnteventeces acean es canted Seen ees 1,250,0 ORGANIZED IN 1851, 
esas Brie Pi ts) AES EL Spt A Leas Vi te eee eRe TT RS oe 748) es Assets, January 1.1892. 5... 5é-01s aisisaccreie ose sieeve sieclsie/e'e alee reia eet amet $10,060,570 4% 
Re-insuranesd, Reserve. ese ghee cos ene eae eee 2566,401 | Surplus at Four per Cent....... ....sseeseceecesenrceecescceeeewes 5 
F olicy-holders?: Surplussecncqe-e ek ce ee ane oa ra ere ae 21552,340 Surplus at Four and one-half per cent............sseeseuceeenenes 1,116,904 56 
Burplus Over all. rsic cas aes acltacssawaner oeekesk aeons cmetcnomnince 3,802,340 Total Paid Policy-holders in Forty Years over 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Chicago, Illinois. 
G. P. BISSELL, Manager. P. P, HEYWOOD, Assistant Manager. —— $31,000,000 00 
PACIFICO DEPARTMENT. ACTIVE AND INTELLIGENT MEN WANTED AS AGENTS 
BELDEN & “ hoe eee F with whom liberal contracts willbe made. Desirable territory now open. 
COFRAN, Managers. San Francisco. A ee! eat of he Company ke pega Cees ane — pee ye and 
GENERAL AGENTS AND ADJUSTERS. owmen olices have endorse upon em detinite cas oan 
Eastern and Middle State, - - JAS. H. LEIGHTON. on the part of the insured. of lapse, insurance is extended without aetiom 
Southern States, - THOMAS EGGLESTON. The new Ten-Twenty Term Plan furnishes protection at a low price, 
phe hte in all prominent localities throughout the United States and Bot ee ee privileges in case a change 1s dextcd (ais saa 
ada. 
B. B E, PB: 3 
GEO. L. CHASE, President. P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. q; pole rena LAWRENCE, Sooretary.. Mares 
THOMAS TURNBULL, Assistant Secretary. New York Office, 189 Broadway. - HANFORD LINDSLEY, General Agent. 
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WE printin another column a very excellent article upon 
“‘Moral Hazard,” from the Journal of Commerce, but we 
should draw the lines of moral hazard very much closer 
than they are drawn by the editor. The moral hazard in 
fire insurance begins where the physical hazard ends, and 
the physical hazard is one which is inherent in the building 
or the occupancy. The moral hazard begins in the building 
with its construction. Defective flues and careless placing 
of pipes are properly chargeable to the moral hazard in nine 
cages out of ten. No workman has a right to be careless, 
much less to ignore the plainest dictates of safety in his 
work. If we saw men going about our streets setting con- 
cealed traps and spring-guns where they would be likely to 
kill the unsuspecting traveler, we should be very apt to have 
them arrested, but the carpenters and masons and plumbers 
~ who set fire-traps in our houses and cover them with plaster 
are not held morally responsible. It seems to us that they 
ought to be, and that the moral hazard in fire insurance goes 
deeper than most writers have supposed. 





Our esteemed contemporary the Record takes no pains 
to conceal its belief that all the talk about rebates in life in- 
surance is insincere nonsense, or at least it is nonsense, 
whether sincere or not. There is good reason for the belief 
that so far as the large companies are concerned the talk is 
insincere. They all profess to deprecate rebating, and all 

insist that they can do nothing to mend matters. The 
’ Record says that it has the evidence to convict one rebater 
and there is no one to prosecute. The truth is that while re- 
bating is prohibited by law in New York, there is no penalty 
attached to the prohibition. A prosecution under the law 
and a conviction, mean a letter from the insurance super- 
intendent requesting the offender not to doso,again. That 
is not a punishment which appeals strongly to the fears of 
law-breakers, nor one which it seems worth while for any 
one to take the trouble to inflict. And so if comes about 
that practically there is nothing to prevent rebating in New 
York except one’s self respect, and self respect long ago 
ceased with the officers of companies who pay seventy-five 
per cent. commissions anda bonus, and with agents who 
rob one set of policy-holders to give to another set. One of 
them said to us some years ago—he was a retired clergyman 
—that he was ashamed to look an honest man in the face. 
It was only occasionally, however, that these moods came 
over him, and the next day we heard of him hunting for a 
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hundred thousand dollar policy with a rebate that should 
have made an honest man burn to kick him out of his doors 
as a swindler. 





Our Southern friends are, at times, very much exercised 
over what they are pleased to term the insurance trust, or 
monopoly. They do not seem to think that many times 
their legislation fosters the evil of which they complain. 
Just now there is a bill before the South Carolina legislature 
eminently calculated to foster monopoly. It provides fora 
license fee of one hundred dollars for insurance companies, 
compels all business to be done by resident agents, compels 
a deposit of twenty-five thousand dollars in South Carolina 
bonds, and does not remove the present personal property 
tax in each county. These are burdens which might be laid 
upon a business in which there was great profit, perhaps, 
without materially affecting it, but we think they cannot be 
laid upon fire insurance without causing a very great reduc- 
tion in the number of competing companies. There are now 
about sixty fire insurance companies doing business in 
South Carolina. We should think that the passage of this 
bill would reduce the number nearly or quite one-half. 
Companies doing a small business or companies with small 
capitals cannot afford to stay in a state where they have to 
put up a deposit or where they have to pay such heavy 
taxes and licenses. The game is not worth the candle. If 
South Carolina, or any other state, makes it difficult to do 
business in that state, such action tends to restrict the num- 
ber of persons who will apply for the privilege. 


Every little while some one starts a story to the effect 
that fabulous prices: have been offered for a controlling in- 
terest in the stock of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
and we are gravely told by the daily newspapers that as 
the stock is only a hundred thousand dollars the surplus of 
so many millions would be a nice plum to divide up among 
the holders of the stock. The latest story is that ten 
thousand dollars a share has been offered and refused for 
five hundred and ten shares. We wonder that the con- 
cocters of these cock and bull stories do not see that ten 
thousand dollars a share for stock worth twenty-six thou- 
sand dollars is an absurdly low price. If the twenty-six 
millions of surplus of the Equitable were the property of 
the stockholders they could better afford to divide it them- 
selves than to sell their stock for half its value and let their 
successors divide it. Every one who knows enough to be 
trusted on the street with money in his pocket, and who 
cares to know, understands that the stockholders of the 
Equitable are entitled by its charter to a three and a half 
per cent, semi-annual dividend upon the par value of their 
stock, and that any amount of surplus beyond that is to be 
divided among the policy-holders. The owners of the stock 
have no more interest in that twenty-six millions of surplus 
than we have, and no financier or syndicate of capitalists 
has made any such offer as is indicated. The Equitable 
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Life Assurance Society was organized as nearly upon a 
mutual basis as was possible under the laws of New York at 
that time. It was obliged to have a capital stock of one 
hundred thousand dollars. The legal rate of interest in 
New York was seven per cent., and the charter limited 
stock dividends to seven per cent. payable semi-annually. 
Article VI of the charter reads: ‘‘The insurance business 
of the company shall be conducted upon the mutual plan.”’ 
Nothing was further from the thoughts of the projectors of 
the Equitable than a desire or expectation of using the cor- 
poration for avaricious purposes. They started with the 
design of building up a life insurance, company, and what- 
ever else may be truthfully charged against them, they 
cannot be said to have ever swerved from that purpose. To 
suppose that Mr. Hyde or Mr. Alexander, who have put all 
that they have of earnestness and business character and 
high purpose into the upbuilding of the Equitable, are at 
this day likely to throw it all away to a stock-jobbing syndi- 
cate for money, is to insult not only their integrity but their 
intelligence, even if they had not, in the beginning, put it 
out of the power of any one to ever suspect them of such 
an intention. 





It is pleasant to know that there is one man in the 
United States who is satisfied with the administration of 
the post-office department, and that man is the president of 
the United States. Other people who have to use the postal 
facilities offered by our government are not so well satisfied. 
We had something to say recently about the service at 
the New York office in response to a complaint from New 
Orleans. We have received letters again this week from 
subscribers and readers—when they get the paper—and we 
can only repeat our former statement, that the only hope 
people in New York city have is that the new administra- 
tion will at least make an effort to straighten matters out. 
Last Saturday a paper was put into the north end of the 
New York post-office addressed to a box near the south end, 
where it was found Wednesday morning, having taken four 
days to traverse the length of the building. The New York 
Times Says: 


At the post-office the officials say that they know as well as the public 
that the service is not what it ought to be, but they say it is due to the fact 
that they cannot get money enough to run the office as it should be run. 

Assistant Postmaster James Gaylor was asked the other day about these 
complaints. He said that the office had not enough clerks to handle the 
business. It was able to handle the first-class mail, but second-class matter 
suffered, and of that kind of mail the weekly papers suffered most. ‘* The 
daily papers,’”’ said Mr. Gaylor, ‘“ we must get out.” 

When there is a rush of matter the entire force is put on the letters and 
the newspapers are allowed to lie over. When the maii from foreign 
steamers is dumped into the post-office the clerks are rushed and all the 
men available are put to work to get it out of the way. 


This is the condition of affairs, dear reader, and we are 
powerless. The New York office has had for three months 
an extra number of clerks, and these, it is understood will 
be discharged at the end of this month. And so the case is 
hopeless under the present administration. Whether the 
next will be any better we can only tell when it comes in. 
It cannot well be worse. 


THE president of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
having denied that that company had engaged, or had any 
intention of engaging Senator Hill as counsel, and Senator 
Ifill having denied that he ever had any intention of making 


ed 





such an engagement does not set at rest the busy pens of 
the reporters. They only shift their ground, and now it is 
the New York Life that is to have the benefit of Senator 
Hill’s services as counsel, according to an Albany dispatch 
to the Recorder. The evidence adduced is so absurdly 
grotesque, and the whole story so wildly improbable, that 
we print it as told in the Recorder. The reader will please 
to remember that it comes from Albany: 


Nobody here or in New York quite understands the virulence of the late 
attack on the New York Life insurance company, or the anxiety then 
manifested to put John A. McCall at the head of that company. It is quite 
certain that Mr. Hyde had no such intention, and that Mr. McCall’s selec- 
tion was quite a surprise to him. 

At a critical moment, when the democratic party was bending all its 
energies to secure victory al the polls in the general election, Mr. McCall 
found it convenient to remain abroad and absent from the scene of conflict. 
Although there were some doubts expressed as to the genuineness of the 
reports that the democratic state committee was without ample funds in 
the election, it now transpires that such was the actual state of the case, 
and that the committee was unable to draw the usual sinews of war from 
the old accustomed sources, viz: the large insurance companies and other 
corporations on its side. 

‘One of the prominent members of the state committee has recently let 
himself out on the subject, saying: ‘* Had we been in power in Albany, 
something would have dropped in insurance circles, and we would have had 
car fare at least.” 

Now, if Mr. Murphy’s committee was not in power in Albany, can any 
sane man deny that David B. Hill was at the helm? And, if he was there, 
why could not the committee gather in the necessary shekels. Mr. Pierce, 
the superintendent of insurance, whose report made it possible for Mr. 

fcCall to be made president of the New York Life insurance company, is 

a close friend of the junior senator from New York. A study of that 
report suggests an intention to secure a change of managementin the 
affairs of that company, and at an unexpected moment Mr. McCall stepped 
forward. 

Is it remarkable that Mr. McCall should appoint Mr, Hill private counsel 
of his company on a fat salary ? 

This rumor is current in the capital to-night, and it seems quite in ac- 
cordance with Mr. Hill’s plans, which are said to be to retire and devote 
his time to the practice of his profession. 


To explain the virulence of the New York Times by the 
supposition that it was conspiring with David B. Hill to 
make Mr. McCall president that he might give David a 
fat berth as counsel, requires a wonderfully imaginative 
head. There has never been suspected any correspondence 
of feeling between the Zimes and Senator Hill, and as for 
Mr. McCall, the Spectator nominated him, and has confessed 
it. Those dark rumors about the democratic committee 
and its lack of funds, and the ‘‘ usual sources” and Mr. 
McCall’s convenient absence, are beyond us. Just why the 
great New York companios, officered as we believe they are 
by republicans, should have usually contributed to the 
campaign fund of a party not their own, and which has 
been in a minority in the legislature, cannot be understood 
by any one outside a lunatic asylum, unless he has the 
peculiar brain convolutions of a New York reporter. This 
story seems to involve another absurdity, namely that 
Senator Hill induced Mr. McCall to stay abroad, so that the 
usual sinews of war would be withheld, and the state 
committee left without car fare. But what is the use. 
These stories are mainly useful as showing the resources 
of the reporter, and his utter disregard of probabilities. 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER Maaiutt, of Michigan, is in 
San Francisco, examining the affairs of the State Investment 
and Insurance Company. It is reported that the Michigan 
commissioner thinks that the California commissioner was 
too severe when he examined the State Investment last 
spring. 
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The Universal Schedule. 


E have taken a great deal of interest in the work of 
the committee that has labored so long on the uni- 
versal mercantile schedule, but Mr. R. J. Smith advances 


‘a statement, in an interview with a Chicago reporter, 


which, if it ig true, renders the work of the committee 
useless. He says that ‘‘no two men, no matter how expe- 
rienced and expert they be, will arrive at the same con- 


clusion.” A universal schedule that cannot be applied by 
two men with the same result is not worthy the name. But 
is it not possible that Mr. Smith may be mistaken? We 


sincerely hope that he is. The Chicago Post quotes him as 


saying: 

“Their schedule is far too complicated to be of any possible use in the 
business,”’ said General Smith to-day, “*and, while I have no desire to 
speak roughly of the New York underwriters, any practical insurance man 
can see that it is an absolute impossibility to do business according to their 
idea as expressed in their schedule. The universal schedule is a fad of 
F. C. Moore, president of the Continental insurance company, and is in- 
tended to make ratings uniform on the same classes of risks in all parts of 
the country. 

To attain that, they create as a basis a building in an ideal city, with 
streets all 150, feet wide, with a perfect fire department, a natural, in- 
exhaustible water supply, with a certain kind of water works and a 
thousand other features best adapted to fire protection. Then the build- 
ing must be built just so, with brick of a certain quality and the stone of a 
particular thickness and kind and ull the other items of the structure per- 
fect and sound. 

They fix the rate at say fifteen cents. Then so much is added to this 
deficiency and that deficiency andall the other defects, which. from an un- 
derwriter’s standpoint, are really innumerable. On the other hand the 
the schedule provides for a reduction in the rate for all improvements and 
advantages that the risk may possess. After all this figuring the rate is de- 
termined, but another calculation must be made as the conditions change. 
This is supposed to be applied alike to all portions of the country. 

The trouble is that with all the complications no two men, no matter 
how experienced and expert they be, will arrive at the same conclusion. 
The schedule committee has sent their schedule to Chicago insurance men 
repeatedly, but as for mysetf, it would take mean hour or an bourand a 
half to begin to tell what the rate should be according to the universal 
schedule. If there were an ideal city which just fitted the schedule the 
scheme might work, but with the present variety of buildings, towns and 
conditions generally the universal schedule is impracticable. 


If the universal schedule is a fad of Mr. I’. C. Moore’s it 
is one which a large number of persons have adopted and 
among them some of the most thoughtful underwriters in 
the United States. Noris it by any means a new fad, nor 
indeed a fad at all. Twenty years ago a schedule rating 
was adopted by the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and some modifications of it were put in force in New York, 
Boston, Providence, Buffalo, Cincinnati, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, and a host of lesser cities. The schedule was 
an imperfect one, nothing like the elaborate mercantile 
schedule now prepared, for no one at that time had the 
knowledge necessary to prepare one. 

The truth is that Mr. Smith is criticising something he 
has not read. His description of the standard city is no 
more a description of the schedule standard city than it is a 
description of the New Jerusalem, and he is just about as 
far out about the standard building. 

Mr. Smith seems to have the typical Chicago dislike of 
anything that hails from New York, and tries to hide his 
dislike behind an assumed ignorance. We say the typical 
Chicago dislike because the majority of Chicago under- 
writers are not so set as to reject anything good wherever 
it may come from, but the type which we hear the most 
from is like the typical Yankee, unlike any live man known, 
but possessing all the unpleasant characteristics of the race, 
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Mr. Smith is a typical Chicago man in this sense. Any- 
thing which he did not originate and cannot comprehend is 
fad, and he whistles it down the wind. 

But Mr. Smith is not the only Chicago underwriter who 
has gone off at half-cock.about the schedule. Mr. James H. 
Moore, sums up tte whole matter by saying: ‘‘ Chicago is 
ahead of New York in rating anyhow.” We are not aware 
that anyone ever disputed the superiority of Chicago rating, 
or of any other thing with which Chicago is identified. 
After this indignant burst from Mr. Moore, it is not at all 
surprising to find that he too, knows ‘‘ nothing about the 
details of the plan.” And then he proceeds to describe it as 
he thinks it is and so demonstrates the truth of his quoted 
remark. 

Mr. Charles W. Drew is another wise man who knows 
nothing about it and then goes on to describe its impracti- 
cability. To crown the whole the Western Underwriters 
Association, whatever that may be, has received a report 
from its own committee, ‘‘declaring the plan entirely im- 
practicable.” That ought to settle the question. A schedule 
which cannot be applied in the same way by any two men, 
and which meets the disapproval of Chicago, is already 
doomed, and the Southern and Enstern underwriters who 
have hailed it as a boon have evidently been mistaken. 
Poor old schedule ! 








facts and @Ppinions. 





THE manager of the Pacific Insurance Union Mr. E. B. 
Duval, aud General Agent Stillman of the Orient of Hartford, 
a delegation from the Union. waited on Mr. James, president 
of the Northwestern National of Milwaukee, this week, and 
and Jabored with him on the subject of the withdrawal his 
company fromthe Union. It was subsequently announced, 
as we learn from the Commercial Bulletin, that Mr. James 
wired as fellows his ‘‘ ultimatum :”’ 

The Northwestern National will instruct Mr. Turner to re-enter the 
Pacific Insurance Union if the committee will guarantee to carry out the 
following: 

First—That salaried agents will be done away with and all companies 
placed on the same bases as regards commission, 

Second —That the credit amendment to the constitution will be arranged 
so that any agent who does not remit to all his companies within thirty days 
after the close of the month shall be discharged by all the companies he 
represents. 

Third—That in the event of the above not being faithfully and truly 
lived up to any company can withdraw without censure. 


The impression is that there will be no difficulty in coming 
to terms on some basis like this. Meanwhile the Home and 
Phoenix professedly outside of the Union, are still virtually 
members. Fault is foundin San Francisco, with the course of 
the Home and Pheonix, writes our San Francisco correspond- 
dent, on the ground that the Northwestern National could 
not harm the Union as a free lance, 


THE grand jury at Chicago having indicted William FP, 
Gorrell late general agent in Illinois of the Home Life insur- 
ance company of New York, for forgery and conspiracy to 
defraud that company, he was arrested at his home in 
Chieago last Monday, and taken to the criminal court where 
he gave a bond for $5,000 to appear for examination. 

orrell, it will be remembered recently brought suit against 
the company for dismissing him, charging breach of contract 
and laying his damage at $100,000. Two of the indictments 
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accuse Gorrell with forging applications of Van C. Davis and 
Ezra M. Davis, for a a policy inthe company and the third in- 
dictment charges him with conspiring generally to swindle 
the company. Gorrell has been working for the Home Life 
for eighteen years, and it is said that his commissions netted 
him not less than $6,000 per annum. Suits for $15,000 have also 
been instituted by the company and are now pending in the 
federal courts, arising from three fraudulent policies which 
Gorrell wrote at Earlville, Ill., and which were paid by the 
company. The allegation is made that it has since been 
found that each of the three risks was uninsurable. 


THE auditors of the insolvent American Life insurance 
company of Philadelphia, Edward L. King and W. K. Myers 
say that the statement that there was to bea distribution of 
the funds this week, was incorrect. There was a meeting of 
the auditors in Harrisburg, yesterday. The Philadelphia 
Record says: 

The auditors are working with a view to making their report to the 
court at the January term. If they cannot be ready by that time they will 
not report until the April term. There were over 11,000 claimants who 
held policies in the American Life and about 3,000 of them will be thrown 
out, their policies being void. There will be for distribution about $414,000 
to be divided among the 8,000 claimants, and they will receive about twenty- 
five per cent. of 'the claim as adjusted by the actuary. After the auditors’ 
report is made exceptions to it will probably be filed, which will require 
argument, and the case is likely to go to the Dauphin county court and 
later to the supreme court before final settlement. In view of these antici- 
pated legal obstacles it is not thought that the distribution of the funds can 
take place for at least nine months to come. 


Tue New York Life insurance company has appointed 
Sir Julius Vogel and Mr. Harrison Davis joint managers for 
London, under Mr. Ferguson the new general manager for 
Great Britain. The Observer, of London says of these ap- 
pointments : 

The announcement will probably cause some surprise in insurance 
circles, since neither Sir Julius Vogel nor Mr. Davis appear to have had 
either an English or an American experience, Both, however, are familiar 
with the work of life insurance. Mr. Davis was for seven years with the 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Company, first as superintendent of 
agents in New Zealand, and afterwards as resident secretary at the Canter- 
bury branch inthe same colony, and he comes to England with a record of 
better results than it is given to the most men to achieve. Sir Julius 
Vogel is also a New Zealander, but he has resided in this country since 
1887. He has for a number of years been engaged in work of a more or less 
public character, but his claim to an insurance reputation rests chiefly on 
his connection with the New Zealand Government Life Insurance Depart- 
ment, the act for establishing which he was mainly responsible for. 


A DESPATCH from Nashua, N. H., to the Boston Herald 
says that one of the officers of the Fraternal Benefit Order 
League declares that a careful canvass of the members-elect 
of the New Hampshire legislature shows eighty members of 
the League therein, with at least sixty others who are 
known to favor a modification of the Barber anti-endowment 
order law and its interpretation by the insurance commis- 
sioner and he is confident that some legislation in this line 
will be easily accomplished. Conferences of the endowment 
swindlers are being had all over the state, and a meeting will 
be held at Nashua next Wednesday, for further scheming. 


A CONVENTION of electrical experts belonging to various 
fire underwriting organizations in the United States and 
Canada, has been in session this week at the rooms of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. The purpose of the 
convention has been to organize an association and adopt 
rules for safe electric wiring. The following officers were 
chosen: President, C. E. Bliven; secretary and treasurer, 





| 
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C. M. Goddard, and an executive committee composed of a 
member of each underwriters organization represented in the 
convention. 


THE San Francisco Adjuster says that a number of women 
in the west have large insurances on their lives. A woman 
was asked by her husband why she accepted him, and replied 
that it was because he looked so cheap when he proposed, 
and she never could resist a bargain. One naturally wonders 
whether it was not the touch of the bargain counter that 
made these women insure so heavily. Is it. possible for a 
woman to resist a rebate ? 


THE policy-holders of the Home Benefit Company of New 
York, one of the better of the assessment companies, of which 
ex-Manager of the Clearing House Camp is president and 
Secretary Tracy, Surrogate Ransom, Judge Martine, Uncle 
Rufus Hateh and other great men are members, will meet 
December 31, to consider a proposition to re-insure the com- 
pany’s risks in the Commercial Alliance of New York, a regu- 
lar life insurance company. 





ABOUT twelve miles from Topeka, Kan., dwelt Paul 
Swetlich, whose life, according to local reports, was heavily 
insured. One evening last week while on horseback after a 
visit to his sister, he was shot by some person unknown and 
was killed. The sister and her son and a laborer on the 
woman’s farm have been arrested on the charge of causing or 
perpetrating the murder. 


THE Atna of Hartford on Wednesday completed the 
re-organization of its office force by advancing its officers one 
grade. Andrew C. Bayne is vice-president, James F. Dudley, 
secretary and William H. King first assistant secretary. E. 
O. Weeks, who has hitherto been the Philadelphia general 
agent becomes second assistant secretary succeeding Mr. 
King. 


Tur December meeting and dinner of the Boston Life 
Underwriters Association will take place next Tuesday at 
Young’s Hotel. As usual, the entertainment of medical ex- 
aminers will be the special feature of the dinner. Dr. Elbridge 
G. Cutter of the Mutual Benefit Life will read an essay, and 
remarks are expected from other medical gentlemen of promi- 
nence. 


THE formal occupation of its new building in Phila- 
delphia, by the Penn Mutual Life insurance company, is to 
be celebrated by a reception and banquet to-day. The 
company has been occupying a part of the building in the 
rear for some time but now it comes to the front. 


THE Scania insurance company, of Malmé, Sweden, has 
re-insured its Pacific coast business in the Queen insurance 
company. ‘The Scania did a small business in California and 
Colorado, but had no assets in the United States. 


THE lower branch of the Mexican congress has passed the 
bill requiring deposits in government bonds from foreign in- 
surance companies and it has gone to the senate. 


THE Buffalo-German insurance company has retired from 
California. The Connecticut re-insured its risks in that field. 


BECAUSE fire insurance rates have been advanced in the 
village of Ballston, N. Y., where the insurance companies 
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have lost money, *‘ the leading local business men ”’ are form- 
ing a mutual company to do all the business of the village at 
lower rates. Next. 


THE Illinois business of the Ohio Farmers of Le Roy has 
been re-insured by the Manchester Fire. 


THE Michigan Fire and Marine has withdrawn from the 
Pacific coast and the southwest. 





Wersonals. 








AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


| Seis Sian of Iowa: Delesderniers, Cluff & Perrin, New York metropolitan 
istrict. 


Mutual Life of New York: Riddle, Hamilton & Co., of Terre Haute, gen- 
eral agents for Indiana. 


Oakland Home: F. B. Warren of Green Bay, Wis.. special agent for 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. 


Pacific Fire of New York: Philip S. Brown of Kansas City, special agent 
for Kansas. 


Pennsylvania Fire: Vernon Dargan, special agent for Texas and Arkansas. 





Mr, Frederick Bradley, formerly of the Boston firm of Scull & Bradley 
(now Scull & Field) from which illness compelled him to retire last 
summer, died at his residence in Brookline, Monday morning, aged 
forty-four. He was born in Charlestown, Mass., and entered the insur- 
ance business as a clerk for George EH. Foster some years before the 

at Boston fire. Mr. Foster took into partnership Mr. Cole, and later 
r. Gideon Scull. When the firm of Foster & Scull was dissolved by 
the death of the former, Mr. Bradley was admitted to partnership. He 
had charge of the marine business in Boston of the Insurance Company 
of North America from the first, and was considered one of the ablest 
marine underwriters of the day. Ata meeting of the Boston Board of 
Marine Underwriters on Wednesday. expression was given to their 
esteem of their late associate, whose personal and business qualities 
were of a high order. Mr. Bradley’s funeral occurred Thursday at 
one o’clock from his late residence, and he was buried in Forest Hills 
eemetery. Mr. Bradley leaves a wife and child, 


Mr. Henry H. Knowles, the new Southern manager for the Equitable Life 
has been a member of the agency firm of Knowles Brothers at Pen- 
sacola, Fla., for a number of years, and has also been one of the special 
agents of the company in the southern field. 


Mr. John §S. Craig, a veteran surveyer for fire insurance companies in New 
York, died on Wednesday at Metuchen, N. J.,aged seveuty-seven years. 
He was in the service of the National Fire at the time of his death and 
had been employed by it for over forty years. 


Mr. Robert H. McCurdy, superintendent of the foreign department of the 
Mutual Life of New York is in England, says the Inswrance Record of 
London, with the view of extending the company’s business in that 
country during the year 1893. 


Messrs. R. J. Bennett and William M. Hoyt, have been elected president 
and secretary respectively of the new Chicago Mutual Life insurance 
company. The latter belongs to a firm of grocers. Mr. F. N. Pitman 
will be manager. 


Mr. Edward Rawlings, president of the United States Guarantee Company 
of New York and manager of the Guarantee Company of North America 
has just returned from Europe, where he has been establishing agencies, 


Mr. Thomas H. Cooke has resigned the actuaryship of the Northern Assur- 
i peoeey on account of ill health and is succeeded by Francis 
aing F. I. A. 


Messrs. Hall & Henshaw have been appointed in the New York metropoli- 
eee to write surplus lines for the Virginia Fire and Marine of 
chmond. 


Mr, William Ames 2d, local insurance agent at Dedham, Mass,, died on 
Wednesday of last week in that place aged eighty-four years. 








insurance Wegislation. 


The texts of all important bills in the legislatures affecting insurance are 
on file in the office of THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 


Alabama. 





MontTGoMERY, Ala., December 8—A bill taxing all kinds 
of insurance companies, doing business in the state, on their 
gross premium receipts, less return premiums on canceled 
policies, has been introduced in the house of representatives 


and favorably reported by committee. By agreement of the 
opponents of the bill, its further consideration has been laid 
over until after the January recess. 





South Carolina. 





COLUMBIA, 8. C., December 6—The bill now before the legis- 
lature requiring deposit of $25,000 in state bonds or United 
States bonds from insurance, and other companies doing 
business in the state is being vigorously fought by insur- 
ance interests here. There are about 115 foreign life and 
fire insurance companies doing business in the state, together 
with forty building and loan associations and about ten land 
companies. At these figures it will be seen that about 
$4,000,000 worth of bonds would have to be deposited with 
the state treasurer, presuming that all of the companies 
doing business here under license would make the requisite 
deposit. 

CoLUMBIA, 8S. C., December 8—A bill was introduced in 
the senate to-day to permit county and state officers to give 
bonds or procure policies of insurance from guarantee com- 
panies, in lieu of official bonds with individual sureties. This 
bill provides that foreign insurance or guarantee companies 
shall deposit with the state treasurer bonds to the amount of 
$25,000 before doing business in this state. 
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The New England Insurance Exchange Adopts the Report of 
Committee on Co-insurance. 





At the meeting of the New England Insurance Exchange 
last Saturday the report of the committee on co-insurance 
(printed in our issue of November 26) was taken from the 
table and adopted, the only material change being the mak- 
ing of the allowance of specifically rated building and con- 
tents five per cent. for guaranty of not less than ninety per 
cent. insurance. It was voted that the chairmen of the com- 
mittees report the names of cities and towns where this co- 
insurance plan should come into effect on or before December 
17, and the consideration of these cities and towns together 
with the method of putting the co-insurance plan into effect 
was made an order for that day. 

The committee on rules reported the following with the 
recommendation that they be adopted : 


MINIMUM RATES. 


Minimum rates shall attach and apply only to such risks as are not 
specifically rated. 

Risks Nov SPECIFICALLY RATED. 

The writing of any risk not specifically rated, within the jurisdiction of 
this Exchange, unless such risk is elearly covered by existing minimum 
rates or exempted from rating by the committee having jurisdiction, is a 
violation of the rules of this Exchange. After a written application fora 
rate has been filed in proper form, a risk may be bound “subject to a rate,’: 
to be made by the committee or local board having jurisdiction. 


RATED RISKS. 


The writing of any risk, specifically rated or covered by existing mini- 
mum rates, at less than tariff rate, ‘‘subject to approval,”’ is a violation of 
the rules of this Exchange. [f an application for reduction in rate on any 
risk has been made, the tariff rate shall still apply and be obtained until the 
application has been acted upon and the reduction in rate, if granted, shall 
have been regularly promulgated. 


It was voted that they be, printed, and laid on the table 
for the present. 

There is a question in the minds of some competent under- 
writers Whether the exemption of ‘risks not specifically 
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rated ’’ from the application of the eighty per cent. co-insur- 
ance rule adopted by the Exchange is not too broad. It is 
believed that a judicious selection by means of non-rated 
risks might ensure a working of the rule more in tone with 
the best interests of fire underwriting than can be compassed 
by this term. Another point raised is as to the advisability 
of applying the rule to summer hotels, in view of the fact 
that these structures are so often of flimsy construction, their 
existence largely dependent upon a speculative run of busi- 
ness, and their reinoteness from fire departments apt to 
produce total losses in case of fire. Regarding this class there 
has always been a feeling among underwriters that only a 
small amount of insurance should be encouraged. 

It is understood that the committee on universal mer- 
eantile schedule will to-day make a report to the Exchange 
recommending in some form the adoption of that schedule. 

Several prominent underwriters in New York, Hartford 
and elsewhere have signified their intention to be present at 
the reception and banquet commemorating the tenth anni- 
versary of the Exchange on January 6, next. 





The End of a Great Swindle at Hand. 





The testimony regarding the petition for a receivership 
of the People’s Five-Year Benefit Order, the largest of the 
Massachusetts endowment concerns, has been all submitted 
to the supreme court at Boston, and the matter is to be 
argued next week. The complaints against the order charge 
that its liabilities are $8,000,000, that it is insolvent, that 
expenses are grossly unreasonable, that the books have been 
falsified and tampered with, that nearly $4,400 was illegally 
appropriated to influence legislation, and that misleading 
circulars were sent out to attract membership. A corres- 
pondent of the Hvening Post writing from Boston says: 


The People’s Five-Year Benefit Order, by far the largest 
of the remaining assessment endowment orders in this state, 
is in court upon an application for the appointment of a 
receiver. From the facts which have been presented and 
which are likely to be brought out by the close of the hearing, 
it is the belief of the insurance commissioner that the receiver- 
ship will be granted. The disclosures already have been in 
the line of what has been brought out regarding other 
assessment endowment concerns which have gone to the wall, 
and with the exposure of their methods there seems a strong 
probability that this strongest of the survivors will go the 
way of its predecessors. Should a receiver be appointed, 
Commissioner Merrill said to-day that applications would 
surely be made for the closing up of the orders which remain, 
and that there would be little or nothing left for the legis- 
lature to act upon on the subject when it meets. He looks 
for the passage of a bill to close thein up immediately and to 
prevent the formation of any more. It is not conceivable 
that people of this generation should embark in such folly 
again, but it is felt that the statute-books ought to bear 
witness to the existence of this form of offence which the 
which the legislature legalized, and that hereafter no door 
should be left open to their admission. I¢ is the opinion of 
the Insurance Commissioner also that the prohibition will 
extend tothe Foreign companies, which was not true of either 
the Bennett or the Anderson Bills, which were pushed in the 
last legislature for closing up the orders summarily. The 
Iron Hall having become a wreck, the Order of Tonti is the 
sole foreign survivor, and that already has its legal difficulties. 
Hence it will be in no condition to fight against its fate, and 
there seems, on the whole to be no doubt that our state will 
soon be entirely rid of these swindling concerns. If the fore- 
east of the commissioner is correct, then the orders are about 
to pass for ever from public view. 

Since the publication of the last semi-annual report of the 
commissioner in July regarding these orders, there have gone 
to pieces the Abraham Lincoln Benefit Association, the Ameri- 
ean Protective League, the Catholic Crusaders of the Holy 
Cross, the Knights and Ladies of Columbia, the Order of 
Aigis, the Order of the Helping Hand, the Order of Safety, 
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and the Union Endowment, while these others are in trouble, 
the Commercial Endowment Association, the People’s Five- 
Year Benefit Order, and the United Reserve Fund Associates. 
The People’s Five-Year Benefit Order is far ahead of any 
other in membership. By its last report it has 16,285 mem- 
bers, while the nearest to it was the Order A‘gis (now dead,) 
with 9,061, and next was the American Protective League 
(also dead,) with 5,562. The largest survivor is the Order of 
World, with 5,548 members on June 30 last. Nearly all the 
sixteen remianing orders are small in comparison, and it is 
believed that it will be utterly impossible for them to hold 
their membership together, still less to take in new inembers. 
These few are all that is left of the fifty-three orders, to which 
number their list grew when they were most flourishing. 

It is not a year yet since the decline of the craze began to 
show itself. In round numbers the membership at the end of 
1891 was 71,000. After that came the determined onslaught 
against the system in the legislature. It failed for the time, 
owing to the tremendous pressure, political and otherwise, 
which the orders were able to exert. but the exposures had 
their effect upon the public, for the membership at the end of 
last June was about 67,000. Since the adjournment of the 
legislature, and since the clear revelation of their character 
which was made, accompanied by the falling of the first few 
leaves, such as the Royal Ark and the Golden Lion, the ad- 
ditions to membership have stopped, and as soon as that 
happens the game is up. It has been admitted at the present 
hearing upon the People’s Five-Year Benefit Order that the 
lapses were what kept the order going. But, with old mem- 
bers dropping out and no new ones coming in, it is only a 
question of a short time before the order must close it busi- 
ness. So the future has nothing in store for them but im- 
wediate annihilation. The foolish people who paid in their 
money will get such part of the sinall assets as the receivers 
ean find to distribute among them, but the proportion is sure 
to be small. 


¥Yechnical Education in Fire Insurance. 





Mr. Charles Povah, of the Lancashire of Manchester, has 
been talking to the members of the local insurance associa- 
tion, upon the acquirements which are desirable to aid in 
making the complete fire underwriter. One of these is a 
knowledge of fire-proof construction of buildings, but he 
prefaced the consideration of that subject by observations 
upon the scope of the training which he would recommend to 
the fire insurance student. Asa look into the matter from a 
British point of view they are interesting, Mr. Povah said : 


This evening I wish to speak of the acquirements these 
conditions demand in the trained insurance expert, and 
amongst these is a more or less competent technical knowl- 
edge. After the mastering of the various tariffs, and the 
current ratings for classes of risks lying outside the tariffs, 
there opens out a wide field for the gathering of experience 
in almost every branch of business and occupation in our 
own country and throughout the commercial world. 

This wide field embraces: Technical knowledge of the 
construction and approximate cost of buildings. The course 
of the multitudinous varieties of manufacture from the cost 
and manipulation of the raw material in all its stages to the 
finish, with all the risks attendent thereon. The products 
of chemical science, while recent discoveries in natural science 
applied to the industrial arts such as electric lighting, as well 
as preventive means and fire appliances call also for attention 
and study. 

In speaking of technical education for which there is 
greater necessity than in former times, there fortunately 
exists in our midst—in our own city of Manchester—abundant 
opportunities and means which are open to the insurance 
student at comparatively small cost, of which, let me say to 
you, ‘avail yourselves to the full.’”’ In saying this, however, 
let us not give this subject other than its true place in the 
training of the insurance man. 

There are qualities which in my judgment stand higher in 
importance, such as the acquisition of a general, sound, and 
comprehensive commercial knowledge and insight, the power 
to grasp a business question in all its bearings, to sum up and 
weigh from a practical as well as theoretical point of view ; 
the power to deal with men, to accurately and quickly read 
character, habits of self control and patience where silence is 
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often more IMO i ery try, pinced acid'lia weperatiim of the tim conductor GMReEMeateee a wooden than speech, habits of exactness and 
punctuality, the faculty of exhaustively thinking out ques- 
tions, the power to grasp and deal with figures on a large 
scale’ giving to every factor its legitimate importance, no 
more and no less, the preciseness which is not content with 
the simple ‘“‘it’s near enough,”’ the thoroughness of looking 
at all sides of the matter, the anticipation of difficulties with 
the provision for meeting and overcoming them. Prompti- 
tude to take the tide at the flood, and use it to the full, these 
and many other qualities which may be ealled qualities of 
character which go to make up the all-around business man 
are nowhere more valuable that in our profession. They are 
in one sense gifts of nature, bnt they may be acquired by 
patient endeavor, and I place them in the first rank of 
importance. 

Next to these, though hardly less important, I place that 
general knowledge of the practice of insurance business, 
which in the course of your ordinary duties you are acquiring 
day by day, a knowledge which includes the detail of daily 
practice in the various departments of insurance offices, and 
which may be said to be technical to the business itself, the 
forms and clauses of policies, the drafting of orders, the sur- 
veying and reporting upon risks, the fixing of rates and of 
limits, the registering of risks, the handling of claims that 
come, the mysteries of apportionment and the average 
clauses, all the necessary compilation of the statisties and 
the right use of them, the book-keeping and the correspon- 
dence, the knowledge of precedents and of legal decisions, 
these and many other acquirements, which go ‘to make the 
well-equipped insurance man. 

After these I place technical education, giving the word its 
most general interpretation. ‘The word is of course derived 
from the Greek techne, meaning an art, handicraft or trade ; 
some dictionaries give a second definition, an art or regular 
way of making or doing a thing, that is, py rules of art, as 
opposed to the episteme or scientific process. 

The range of technical education is very wide, how wide is 
well shown in the syllabus of the Municipal Technical School 
in our Own city (Manchester.) The syllabus embraces: Me- 
chanical engineering and builders’ work in various branches ; 
electric engineering and physics, pure and applied chemistry 
with practical] classes for oils, fats, ete. ; paper manufacture ; 
bleaching, dyeing and printing ; wool and silk dyeing, with 
practical classes in both ; coal tar products and the manufac- 
ture of alkali and sulphurie acid ; textile industries—cotton 
spinning, theoretical and practical, and also weaving and 
designing ; letterpress and lithographic printing, and other 
subjects with sub-sections. 


A armas on ‘the Moral Hazard. 





(The New York Journal of Commerce.) 


Some months since we referred to the ‘‘moral hazard” in 
connection with the business of fire insurance. It seems that 
our article has been widely copied, and in its journeyings as 
it has made the rounds of the press it has met the eye of the 
eareful reader of a country paper who writes to ask us what 
we mean by the two words we have quoted. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult to define the hazard in question. Sometimes a 
building is struck by an electric bolt that assaults it from an 
overhanging cloud. That is the risk of fire from lightning. 
Barns and outhouses and oil tanks suffer from this cause 
more than dwellings, but no building unless carefully pro- 

tected by metal conductors is free from peril on this account. 
Then there is the danger of combustion from the electricity 
introduced for the purpose of illumination, When asked to 
use the electric light in our establishment we replied that we 
had just succeeded, by the application of a copper cable nicely 
adjusted, in avoiding all peril from the lightning, and we did 
not propose to invite it by reversing the wires. 

We are satisfied that the tabernacle occupled by Dr. 
Talmage’s congregation on Schermerhorn street in Brooklyn 
was conumed through some derangement of the electric plant. 
We know that this is denied, but that has not changed our 
opinion in the matter. One or two large fires which recently 
occurred are believed by many to Mave had the same origin. 
Whether this is so or not, there is a hazard from electricity 
through a bolt from the heavens or a wire from the cellar, 
but that is not the peril named by the descriptive term we 
have quoted. 

There is danger of fire from hot air furnaces. The Church 
on the Heights in Brooklyn was set on fire many years ago by 


‘he is well known in one city he goes to another, 


a separation of the tin conductor direetly under a wooden 
oor beam. Nothing but hot air from the air chamber was 
the cause of it. Mr. Ketcham, the sexton) had been chidden 
by the writer of this for his neglect to heat the building for a 
cominittee meeting, and he told a friend that he ‘would 
‘‘roast them’ the next evening. A few of us extinguished 
the fire without great damage, “and established the fact that 
a stream of hot air will ignite wood. A huge timber in the 
ancech on Ormond place had been charred and half eaten 
through in the same way. Every time a fire was kindled 
there had been a smoke for several weeks very perceptible to 
us. At last the floor was taken up and the cause exposed. 
That is a danger from hot air, and not a moral hazard. 


There is danger from steam pipes. We have heard the 
statement ridiculed, but we know from our own experience 
that an iron pipe can be heated by steain so as to ignite wood, 
if the latter is in contact with it. There is a still greater 
danger from imperfect flues in chimneys. The best of mortar 
will ‘filter out from between the bricks if subject to long con- 
tinued heat, and the mixture of mud and lime misnamed mor- 
tar will doit on the slightest provocation. Floor timbers under 
hearths and wood stanchions near flues with open seams are 
the frequent cause of conflagrations. Gas jets that swing 
against wood work, or invite the embrace of curtains or other 
hangings floating near, are also responsible for fires. Matches 
left for children to play with, or to be nibbled by mice or 
roaches, will contribute to a fire without the intervention of 
any outside miraculous agency. Spontaneous combustion 
among rags saturated with “oil or chemicals will often start an 
unexpected blaze. 


We have not space for further enumeration of the causes 
of destructive fires, many of which. besides those we have 
named, will occur to every thoughtful reader. The moral 
hazard is another thing altogether. An unscrupulous fellow 
hires a building for business purposes, either as a manufac- 
tory or a store for the sale of goods, stocks it scantily with the 
appliances of his trade, insures it heavily, and leaves a fuse 
or lighted candle to burn down into a pile of papers at some 
hour of the night. He collects what he can of the insurance, 
and repeats the experiment as long as this is possible. When 
ehanging his 
name if this is necessary, but never reforming his principles. 
We know of several who have never yet been caught at their 
nefarious tricks who have tried their hand, it is said, in every 
state of the Union. This is scoundrelism, pure and simply ; 
the peril that comes from dealing with a rogue. 

The moral hazard is a much more delicate matter. The 
insured is not a man of stained reputation. He has been 
more or less prosperous in business, but has not accumu- 
lated the desired independence. He is a merchant perhaps, 
and has a stock of goods not wisely selected, or too large for 
his capital, and business is dull. He is short of money and 
wishes that he could wrench it out of the accumulated mer- 
chandise, but buyers ‘tare backward about coming forward,’ 
and he is discouraged. He is much relieved when a fire 
breaks out in his establishment, consuming or damaging his 
stock. He is insured for enough to cover the actual loss, 
although he feels and often says that he has met with a heavy 
loss. The undewriters have no well-defined grounds for sus- 
picion and his claims are cut down a little and paid. He re- 
news his stock more carefully and goes on in business with no 
charge against his integr ity. We do not say that it was a mys- 
terious fire: perhaps its origin is explained in terms that can- 
not. be disputed. But this represents a class of hazards that 
do not contribute largely to the underwriters’ semi-annual 
dividends. 

It may be a manufactory that burns ; the character of the 
business is not essential, but the fire, as it seems even to a 
disinterested observer, ought not to have occurred just then 
and there, while those who issued the policy and paid their 
share of the loss shrug their shoulders and make some caba- 
listie entries in their memorandum books. Napoleon once 
said that to be successful one ought never to have dealings 
with people who are unfortunate. ‘The insurance companies 
have come recognize this truth. They are now keeping a 
record of people. who are in danger of being burned out, 
which list they exchange with each other where they are on 
friendly terms. These unfortunate victims of persistent fires 
find it increasingly difficult to obtain the insurance needed to 
protect their business, and as a consequence are not desira- 
able tenants of valuable real estate. A few days ago one of 
them applied for a store, and the landlord, after some inquiry 
declined to lease the premises to him. The man was so liable 
to suffer from these conflagrations that a large premium was 
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asked for insurance on any building he rented, and the initials 
‘*M. H.”? had been placed opposite his name. At least one- 
fourth, if not one-third of the losses by fire in this country 
are due, it is said, to the Moral Hazard. 








Special Notices. 


IMPORTANT. 


WANTED BY THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COM- 


PAN Y—General and Special Agents for the City and State of New York. 
{n thirty-two years the Home has paid in DIVIDENDS alone FORTY-EIGHT 
PER CENT. of its present assets and its interests have paid al) death claims 
since its organization. It writes the most liberal policy with cash values 
after the fifth year and has the largest per cent. of ASSETS to LIABILITIES. 

Address, stating experience if any, 


CARPENTER & MADDEN, General Agents, 
40 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 





GEORGE L. BRANDER, Pres. CHAS. M. BLAIR, Secy. 
INCORPORATED 1871. 


State Investment & Insurance Co. 


OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
INSURES AGAINST FIRE AND TORNADOS. 
FOR AGHNCIES APPLY TO—C. A. VAN ANDEN, Genl. Agt., Chicago, IH. 
ACKERMAN, Dryo & HILLIARD, Genl. Agts., New York City; cm 


BEILSTEIN, ‘Genl. AE) Louisville, Ky.3 ADAMS & Boyz, Genl. Agts. 
Little Rock, Ark.; WwW. M. RAILEY, Genl. Agt.. New Orleans, La. 





Mechanics and Traders Ins. Co., 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
ORGANIZED IN 1869, 
eee Meat ba (a bS hi fois:a) es talele ei wie elery eee nie’8i rele arateax’ lui einialace elo catere elute ms ceisvoyersti ce $375,000 
atin are 8 oye erelerwisswlete a sjacsselete sic eleainlovoretetarete eee ieinteie einer eiatele Tove ieetcietole inte teteistels 786,216 
Net. ies velaiaialelieielepetelolatetete’aiefalsietotive eisieieiniet siete atele se yiare ia ieleretsieis sisisiee ai vioieltieie 182,326 


LLOYD R, COLEMAN, President. GEORGE FROST, Secretary. 


HOWE, POST & CO., ere dt 
135 BROADWAY = 


NEw YORK CITY. 





























5 Ae 
OF LONDON, ENG. 


Noriner CE 





NEW YORK AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS: 
88 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 





GEORGE W. BABB, JR., = - MANAGER. 





Connecticut General Life Ins. Co., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





Gross Assets, January 1, 1892, $2,238,994 91, 
Surplus to Policy-holders, by Connecticut standard.............. $506,683 35 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. F. V.. HUDSON, Sec’y. 





London Assurance Corporation, 
CHARTERED, A. D. 1720. 


SURPLUS INGUS2 . - 


$954,749 
GEORGE H. eee Manager. 
69 WALL STREET, : NEw YORK. 


‘The American Fire Insurance OCo., 


PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 1, 1892. 

TOTAL ASSETS. oie sicivc cesierse-sivisiatale ait. oie eivin s/c cir aeleteletstclsi tanner $3,093,541 
Cash Capitals s iss citissveas ies jeu nie aise 6 00.6.0 a's oc-0/g.syoiciesiass\pe alee tiietetnttaannn 
Reserve for Re-insurance, Unadjusted Losses and Claims......... 
SUT PIUIS oo cce-0 ce, 410:4 oreo sveray vie’ slelaeiecwca clela'din a lolelelevele lentes eieletolatetatiiat satan 807,152 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. RICHARD MARiTs, Secreta 

Directors :—Thomas H. Montgomery, hint T. Lewis, Israel Morris, 
P. 8S. Hutchinson, Alexander Bidale, Charles P, Perot, Joseph EK. Gilling- 
ham, Samuel Welsh, Charles 8. Whelen. 





INCORPORATED 1851, 


‘The Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


All Policies issued by the Company are subject to the Massachusetts. 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 


WM. R. PLUNKETT, President. 
JAS. M. BARKER, Vice-Pres. JAS. W. HULL, Sec’y and Treas. 
Agencies in all the principal cities of the United States. 





1825. HE 1892. 


Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Cash Capital ; oo. ceccessccesvcsisivioc esses eotsivacetsy als ect seni a= 


$400,000 00 
Re-insurance and Liabilities ..%..0.., sss 0.s.+ aca ne elbeaiaeette neem 1,821,855 66. 


SUL PIS 6. e+ sce 0:0)0 0l0.s)s.:5:0:810, 9:0 9\n'8 eid 4'0,0'0, 016 a1n)alo Wee Siclele ciereletor ieee eee eee i 404, 134 71 
er JATIUALY 1, 1892) ..<..0.0.0scvielesiaie Giese ciate oft Welt ete thereat iene $3,625, 990 37 387 
DALE BENSON, Pres'’t. W. GARDNER CROWELL, Secre 


JOHN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres’t. CHARLES W. MERRILL, “Asst t Sec’: Ye 


~ ONE OF THE OLDEST ERGs FIRE OFFICES... 


A et ee 


OES a Bh 





CoumerciAL Union Assvranor Co. 


LIMITED. 
OF LONDON. 
OFFICE: 


Cor. Pine & William Sts. en York. 


Agricultural Insurance Company, 
WATERTOWN, WN. Y. 








GENERAL AGENTS—C, Patterson & Son, 71 Wall Street, New York; D. A. 
Clark, Baltimore, Md.; George D. Pleasants & Son, Richmond, Va; ‘Al He 
Darrow, Chicago, Ill.; J. R. Hawthrone, Cleveland, O,; Mann & Wilson, 
anpes i Martina “Cal.; a Flynn, Toronto, Ont ; Dewey & Brackman, Brock- 

e, 


J.R. iahnves President. H. M. STEVENS, Secretary. 


‘The Lancashire 


Insurance Company 


OF MANCHESTER, ENG. 





ESTABLISHED 1852. 


ENTERED UNITED STATES, 1872. 
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NIAGARA+ | CALEDONIAN+ 


Fire este tice Company 
O 


+ NEW YORK + as 


(Fire) Rare Company 
O 
+ SCOTLAND + 


UNDER THE NIAGARA MANAGEMENT 


UNITED STATES OFFICE 
FOR BOTH COMPANIES. 


Address 155 &1357 Broadway, NEw YoRK. 





ASSETS, DECEMBER 31, 1891, - $6,737,988 27 
1850. SURPLUS, “ a S 649,041 05 1892. 


The United States Life Ins. Co., 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





1888. 1889. 1890. 1891." 


New Insurance written - - $6,335,665 $8,463,625 $11,955,157 $14,101,654 





GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE are the CONTIN- 
UABLE TERM POLICY which gives to the insured the greatest possible 
amount of idemnity in the event of death, at the lowest possible present 
cash outlay; and the GUARANTEED INCOME POLICY which embraces 
every valuable feature of investment insurance, and which in the event 
of adversity overtaking the insured may be used as COLLATERAL 
SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the extent of the full legal reserve value 
thereof, in accordance with the terms and conditions of these policies. 

Good agents, desiring to represent the Company, are invited to address 
J.S. GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies, at Home Office. 








Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 
Incorporated 1848, 





JOHN E. DEWITT, - President. 





The Business of the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, for the 
half year ending June 30, 1892, was of a highly successful character. 
‘Compared with the corresponding periods of preceding years, the half year 
n question was one of the best in the Company’s history, 

Substantial imereases were made in New Insurance Written; New 
Premiums Written and Seétled; Premiwm Income and Interest Earnings; 
and in Policies and Insurance in Force. The Notices of Death Claims 
showed a decrease. 





The Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co., 


NEWARK, N. J. 


AMZI DODD, ie, oat = President. 
Assets (Market Values), January 1, 1892.......... Meera rtaansars $48,930,278 05 
AsILICS CN. ¥. ANd Mass. StAIGALd). occ. es ccs ccccccecsaceecs 45,384,486 00 
Surplus........ MeO eeie te he oka bon eaibdem eile seein ales sc ceeimacp canes e ee 8,545,792 05 


Surplus (by former New York standard, Am. Ex. 4% per cent. 
PREOENG) pics cols eid clele vicina rene Seuridte nec Rishi copa atua vanttenwes 6,187,600 05 


POLICIES ABSOLUTELY NON-FORFEITABLE 
AFTER SECOND YEAR. 


In case of lapse the policy is continued in force as long asits value will 
ney for or, if preferred, a paid-up policy for its full value is issued in ex- 
change. 

After the second year, policies are incontestable, except as against inten- 
tional seas and all restriction as to residence, travel or occupation are 
removed. 

Cash loans are made to the extent of 50 per cent. of the reserve value 
where valid assignments of the policies can be made as collateral security. 

Losses paid immediately upon completion and approval of proofs. 














Providence-Washington Ins. Co., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1892. 


CASH IOAP UAL giana ateiane teats te cckedheese es ce ae tilenste eames $400,000 00 
ABBHUS hana cond i cleiuie waitin teare ticles e raieee es Geinwe snes oaantine abuse bine 1,482,307 2% 
LIABILITIES—Re-insurance Reserve........seecerees $758,135 60 

Other clavinsy.ce reese see eraawes 176,269 94 

Cash; Capitalae. nia ssetaeeereteesanicahee 400,000 00 

NCU SUPDINIS ener uceatcdactantineincen: 97.901 75 $1,432,307 29 


Manager Western Department, C. L. Whittemore, Chicago; D. D. Dun- 
lop, Denver, Manager for Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, Wyoming and 
New Mexico; J. H. Norton, Jacksonville, Manager Southern Department: 
A\feed Stillman, San Francisco, Manager Pacific Coast Department; C. E. 
Angell & Uo., Galveston, General Agents for Texas; Adams & Boyle, 
Little Rock, General Agents for Arkansas and Mississippi. ; 





SURETY ON BONDS. 


American Surety Co., 





160 BROADWAY, 
= 





NEw YORK. 


BONDSMEN 
SUPERSEDED 


CASH CAPITAL, - - $1,000,000. 


STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1891. 


Resources (including capital, $1,000,000)........seceseeeeeeeeeeeeess $1,504,448 288 
Liabilities (including Reserve, $236,780 56).......c.sceeeeeeneenence 334,892 32: 


HENRY D. LYMAN, 
Vice-Prest.. 


W. L. TRENHOLM, 
President. 


TELEPHONE, LAW 556. 
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The National Life Insurance Oo., 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 


CHARLES DEWEY, President. GEO. W. REED, Secretary. 


RECORD FOR 1891. 


Total HNGOWMENtS PAID sic atie Welciieeabit eine sae cares eetsiaaeaniele < aereder $362,594 42 


Total Death Losses: Paid... cc case acess wsretelis wis wise eet cineioesieieisieemis 8.837,405 383 

Total amount paid to Policy-holders......0..:...:<ccscs ecckuce 7,473,917 87 

5,688 Policies issued and revived in 1890, insuring......... 14,707,921 00 

20,008 LOlicies in. fOree, ADSULING sep acstes ses v saver eect eneess 51,369,348 00 
Increase in number of Policies in force, 1,699. 

Increase in amount Of Insurance in fOrCE.......seceecesseeeeeees 5,007,047 00 


Every policy issued by the Company guarantees: (1) An Annual Cash 
Surrender Value; (2) A Paid-up Policy for such a sum as the cash value 
will purchase, or (3) Extended insurance for the full amount of the Policy, 
for so long a time as the full legal reserve will carry it. 


JOSEPH WELLS, General Agent, 151 Broadway, New York. 





Continental Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January ist, 1892. 


Cash Capitals)  oanerc cate nuudenudueauaenatscemeseaaetes $1,000,060 00 
Reserves for Lnsurancein MOrceverGerr. nescee ee cements 8,161,028 47 
Net: Surplus icrxprntcccnute dias wieteatn ceteieente tes beset cainericetoctienesihits 1,645,761 24 
Policy-holders' Surplus: -tonaasasetesecacses cde aasiecte cnmiceeiente 2,645,761 24 
Gross ZA SSCS A ic ve nscielelereetess se sioiereialo}ots eal cierel ielelelefeverela era leleicetela oe caletotstets 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 
F. C. MOORE, President. HENRY EVANS, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Secretary. 


MAIN OFFICH, 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


C. H. Dutcher, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., Court and Montague Sts., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. J. J. McDonald, Manager Western Department, R. J. 
Taylor, General Adjuster; Geo. E. Kline, Assistant to General Manager, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ul. D. B. Wilson, Manager Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 319 Pine Street, San Francisco, California. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 





‘Lhe Union Insurance Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


CAPITAT, (ene = ane $250,000.00 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1892. 

Bonds, Bank and other Stocks, Market Value............ Gdteece $224,808 50 
First Mortgages on City Property and Demand Loans........... 38,400 00 
Real estate, unincumbered, owned by the Company.............++ 160,000 v0 

Net premiums in course of coliection and Bills Receivable and 
Interest due Company and Cashdn Banks and Offfice........... 109,652 00 
Total assets...3.%010c ccao eet ounces ee aeariae arora $832,855 50 

, LIABLLITIES. 

Reserve for Re-insurance and other Liabilities............seceeeees $198,042 67 
Reserve for Losses under adjustMent.........csccccesseccecscccsces 50,225 61 
Unclaimed Dividends: siennceesee ane eee eae 19,578 @5 
Surplus asito Policy-Holders:sascs sec cose cesta ea eee eens 265,009 17 
$822,855 50 
Losses paid since oOrgranizaticnin.cesscce acces tie coerce ines eet $16,082,651 00 


EDGAR R. DANNELS, Secretary. C.S. HOLLINGSHEAD, President. 





HEAD OFFICE FOR U.S. 
57 and 59 William Street, 
NEW YORK. 


JEFFREY BEAVAN, Mgr. 





Western Department: 
Jno. 8. BELDEN, Wr., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Pacific Coast Department: 
Wm. MACDONALD, Mgr. 
SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 





OF LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


THE WASHINGTON — 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 





WM. A. BREWER, JR., - - President. 


Assets, 


$12,000,000. 


The 20-S-D. Life Policy of THE WASHINGTON is 
adapted to meet the wants of those who prefer a less ex- 
pensive policy than an endowment with equal results. 

The guaranteed reserve, augmented by cash dividends, 
gives the owner of this policy a large and profitable cash pay- 
ment at a definite time, or, if preferred, an estate free from 
incumbrance. 

Examine the 20-S-D. Policy of THE WASHINGTON and 
you will find it a perfect contract. In its possession you 
have a valuable and available property, complete protection 
for your family, and security for the posssible needs of 
advanced years, 


Particulars furnished by the company’s agents, or by 
applying to 
ETB: FRENCH, 
2d Vice-President and Superintendent of Agencies. 
No. 21 CorTLANDT STREET. 





Royal Insurance Company, 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
[FIRE] 
ESTABLISHED 1845. 
HEAD OFFICE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, 
RoyAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 


No.50 WALL STREET, NEWM 


STATEMENT oF THE UNITED STATES BRANCH, 
January 1, 1892. 








ASSETS. 
First Mortgage R. R. Bonds, market Value.......ccccsesecsseess « $2,591,280 00 
U. 8. Government Bonds, market vaiue......... Peiscnncnoconcdcc 6,600 00 
Real Hata te viz ioc icieijsu clersn atncsre vlelsls visa sieisis claiep cis alt tialsteaieie sieletgtmaenmnaanE 1,818,200 10 
Cash in. Banks and Offices: .v.;. 5:2 eos cor oeisisw tice smelee ele teens 909,418 382 
Uncollected. Premiums, 5.06). ssss sess evlsvine sve eee 695,734 14 
Other AGmMitted cA SSeS. « 6,s-c/:c.<i0.5 odisisse cine ee c01ne-ace soe sie on naee eae 21,921 71 
EOWA Sercmtsaistaisietsts ate 0 afarafatare a(n ats/ats eisinsel ate ein els Brant ats ose ns ely aaa $6,693,149 27 
LIABILITIES. 
Unearned Premiums, Unpaid Losses and other Liabilities....... $4,589,057 46 
SURPEUS aires oklcces eteeeien wilreeice o's, 0. o/eiecele louie eieie sip e > alaas rane $2,104,091 82 
MANAGERS. 


EDWARD F. BEDDALL, for New York State, Royal Insurance Building, 
50 Wall Street. GEO. M. COIT, Assistant Manager. 

SCULL & FIELD, for Massachusetts, Connecticut, Khode Island, New 
Hampshire, Maine, Vermont; 85 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 

JOHN H.LAW & BROS., for Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia ; Cincinnati, Ohio, 

CASE & CO., for Cook County, (Chicago) Ill. 

E. L. ALLEN, for Northwestern States (except Cook County, Ill.) Royal 
Insurance Building, 169 Jackson Street, Chicago. 

R. EMORY WARFIELD, for Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, District 
of Columbia; 15 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 

BARBEE & CASTLEMAN, for Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, 
ae Pi, eta South Carolina, Alabama, Louisiana, Arkansas 3 

Ouisville, Ky. 

GEORGE WOOD, for Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware; Royal Insur- 
ance Ses 806 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

E. W. CARPENTER, for California, Oregon, Washington, Utah, Idaho, 
Arizona; San Francisco, Cal. 
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1851. 1892. 


‘The Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S. LEE, Vice-President. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. E. D. CAPRON, Asst. Secretary. 





THE NW POLICY CONTRACT 


Offered by this company, is non-forfeiting. Paid-up and cash values are 
plainly endorsed upon all policies, under the provisions of the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiting law. Is incontestable after two years from the date 
of its issue. All restrictions upon residence, travel, occupation or em- 
ployment, except military and naval service in time of war, are removed 
after two years. 





Insurance Co. of North America, 


232 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


FOUNDED 1792. 





[wseeteydanuary 1,1892, - - - - - $9,278,220 00 
LIABILITIES—Reserved for re-insurance and 
PEMOUMOLTONMLUIIIG bates saissisivievicieccveesssicccs % 


PRETO DOU ricentals sicn ec v's giccc vice cesecs aeeeel 


$4,052,744 00 
8,000,000 00 





Surplus over all liabilities...............c00..- 2,225,476 00 $9,278,220 00 
Agents in all the principal towns and cities. 
CHARLES PLATT, - - - - - President. 


WILLIAM A. PLATT, Vice-Pres’t. EUGENE L. ELLISON, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
GREVILLE E. FRYER, Sec.and Treas. JOHN H. ATWOOD, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Office in New York: Fire and Marine, 16 and 18 Exchange Place. 





““The Leading Industral Insurance Company of America.” 





CANVASSERS WANTED 


In all the principal cities in New England, Middle and 
Western States by the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
For its Plan of Industrial Insurance. 


This plan embraces all the members of a family, male and female, be- 
tween agesiland 70. Premiums from 5 to 6) cents per week. Claims paid 
immediately at death. Dues collected weekly from the homes of members. 
Benefits range from $14 to $1,000 and upwards. 

All needed explanations will be furnished upon application to the com- 
onthe oo in any of the principal cities, or to the Home Office 
in New York 


HN R. HEGEMAN, President. 


JO HALEY FISKE, Vice-President. 
STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. 


GEORGE H. GASTON, Secretary. 





Connecticut Fire Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD CONN. 





INCORPORATED 1850. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





EIGHTY-SECOND FINANCIAL STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1892. 
ETRE IN Ene ahFotcvovd cfciots ops are. atcinist evolb aly ani ei0) aie ve avs dTonesevalssa, parece civ eis taior $1,000,000 00 


RISERBEEPR SMC IVIS  r0hs aare siacsis! bat sian aac pele cir d ese a sisinaieaw e« aba 167,982 85 
SE PPICATICOMILOSOLV.Ol, 55)5 00 Virgil ees. Wwe 09.8 soihieh mora okies. 6: siuaid eles 913,656 24 
PE METMR LEER RCE AG gid. ctc tare Sresetolor eae advil, Vik, 0 a. oteTbid'ala\d ye icruisvars vigsietastd vle.oiwre 550,589 16 
SMEs PPS CLERC SURE isehcc sioialcs 6 vase 8/5 03.0.4: 610 '018's 0,9) Lierahe-aralprae ta eearsta $2,632,228 25 


J. D. BROWNE, - - - President. 
L. W. CLARKE, Ass’t Secretary. CHARLES R, BURT, Secretary. 





IT LEADS THEM ALL. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 














ASSETS OVER - $159,000,000. 





The Consol Policy recently announced by 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York combines more advantages 
with fewer restrictions than any Investment 


Insurance contract ever offered. It consoli- 
dates 
INSURANCE . : ; 
ENDOWMENT. 2 
INVESTMENT. : 
ANNUAL INGOME . 
No other Company offers this Policy. 


Apply only to Company’s nearest Agent for 
details. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
paid to its tenia 
in 1891, nearly - 


519,000,000. 





The Mutual has ever been in the minds 
of the discriminating public 


“Mhe Greatest of all the 
Companies.” 
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The Connecticut Mutual—————_ 
Life Insurance Co. 















Assets, $59,788,479.95. Surplus, $6,059,155.81. 


: IN 1891 
Increased its Assets, 


Increased its Surplus, 
Increased its Dividends to Policy-Holders, — 


And invites attention to its economy of management, and the con- 
sequent low cost of insurance. 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. — EDWARD M, BUNCE, Secretary. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President. . DANIEL H. WELIS, Actuary. 





1845. PROTECTION AND PROFIT. 1892 


ist—The Certainty of Protection to a Man’s Family in case of his Early Death;and 
TWO THINGS MOST DESIRABLE IN LIFE INSURANCE ARB; {oa The Certainty of Profit to himself if he Lives to Old Age, if 


THESE ARE COMBINED IN THE “NON-FORFEITING FREE TONTINE POLICIES” OF THE 


New York Life Insurance Company, 
846 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Lite Insurance Agents and others are invited to apply for detailed explanations of these plans. 


COMPANY 7? U RYN LY ~My aa AG se 
Cash Assets, over - - : . . - : - - = Nes - $125,000,000 — 
Surplus, New York Standard, over - - - : . - - ° - =n 15,000,000 
Annual Income, over : - - - - . - : - - oe - 381,800,000 








Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 








Hartford Fire incwieanas Company OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Maplital StOCk oii .cstitess tes taucdt gis tee eeeaceuteetaceeeter eae ORGANIZED IN 1851. 
Asscts, Jan. 1, GQ es en ee ae a Serasos7 Assets, January 1. 1892.00... ieeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeen teen eeeeeeseeeens $10,060,570 41 
Me-lusurance Reserve.;..c.ct..secniei cc cee ee 2,566,401 | Surplus at Four per cont. ...... ..sssessssececsseceeescneeecenes 601,238 56 
Ewlioy-holders’ Surplus..1..32.008;ccouya air as aaeune otheen ae 2,552,840 | Surplus at Four and one-half per Cent.........-..ssssseeseeeeenes 1,116,904 56 
TOS OVO QL oe sihe secs oVabecsre seul ec alevensegana deveen meer enee see 8,802,340 Total Paid Policy-holders in Forty Years over 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Chicago, IMlinois. 
%G. F. BISSELL, Manager. P. P, HEYWOOD, Assistant Manager. $31,000,000 00 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. ACTIVE AND INTELLIGENT MEN WANTED AS AGENTS 
BELDEN & i ae ux with whom liberal contracts willbe made. Desirable territory now open. 
& COFRAN, Managers. San Francisco. Agta Boy, ne of ae ei poe Bees ve oes ate ee ee and 
GENERAL AGENTS AND ADJUSTERS. owmen onces have endorse upon em deiinite cas oan, an 
Eastern and Middle States, - - JAS. H. LEIGHTON. pane perbon the edie ara ee ee withont soa 
Southern States, - THOMAS EGGLESTON. The new Ten-T'wenty Term Plan furnishes protection at a low price, 


chap ES in all prominent localities throughout the United States and BOS eA ee privileges in ‘case a change 1s desired to /aaime other “ 
GEO. L. CHASE, President. P. ©. ROYCE, Secretary. J. B. BUNCE, Magia eae a z Non GLOOMBE, Vice-President. 
THOMAS TURNBULL, Assistant Secretary. New York Office, 189 Broadway. - HANFORD LinDSLEY, General Agent. — 


Che Galeekly Underwriter: 


AN INSURANCE NEWSPAPER. 


MOLeALVIT. 


Published every Saturday by The Underwriter Printing and Publishing 
Company. 
_ Subscription price: Five Dollars per annum in advance. 
ber, Ten Cents. i 


All communications should be addressed THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 
58 William Street, New York, or 53 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Checks and Money Orders should be made payable to the order of THR 
WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 


Single Num- 


H. R. HAYDEN, President. 
C. A. JENNEY, Vice-Pres’t and Treas’r. R. O. ALLEN, Secretary, 





THERE will be issued from this office with the closing 
number of THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER for 1892, a supple- 
ment of forty-eight pages, devoted entirely to the fire insur- 
ance interests of California and the Pacific coast. It is 
already in press, is printed on fine paper from entirely new 
type, and will have about seventy engravings, portraits of 
San Francisco underwriters and Pacific coast scenery. No 
care or expense has been spared in the engraving and print- 
ing to make this the handsomest' supplement ever published 
by an insurance paper, and from the sheets we have so far 
seen the work is entirely satisfactory. It will tell some 
things not generally known about California and the other 
states comprising the Pacific coast departments, will have 
brief biographical sketches of Pacific coast managers, and 
some accounts, taken from official sources, cf the growth 
and productions of that portion of the United States. The 
price of this supplement will be twenty-five dollars a hundred 
and at the same rate for a greater or less number. 





THE business men of Memphis, so we are told by the 
Avalanche, are confronted by 2 serious problem. This 
problem arises from the fact that the fire underwriters 
have devised a schedule of rates by which their patrons 
are not only to pay for insurance but for losses. It seems 
to us that the underwriters of Memphis might so!ve this 
problem for them. How would it do to tell them, through 
the Avalanche, that if they will only pay the losses and 
expenses there need be but a very slight charge for insur- 
ance? Insurance, as we all know, costs very little. It is 
the losses and expenses that are the burdens of the business. 
If that proposition will not suit the business men they had 
better try the plan of the Avalanche, which is to create a 
sinking fund out of which to rebuild or repair the ravages 
of fire, and then to cut loose entirely from the companies 
and do their own insuring. 


WHEN it comes to age the Monitor usually gets there. 
The Coast; Review and the Spectator are at odds as to 
which started the discussion about a classification of 
hazards, and the Monitor bids the children keep silence 
while it rises to remark that it went all over the ground 
before either of them were born. And it all reminds us 
that this life is largely spent in threshing straw. Only a 
few weeks ago we were told of a plan of insurance which 
the man who had it in his vest pocket supposed he had 
evolved from his brain, but which was really as old as in- 
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surance, and one which we had written ourselves out on, 
years ago before we discovered that it was a venerable 
chestnut. There is nothing new under the sun, and we had 
the classification mania as badly as the rest of them and at 
about the same age. The only trouble with the Spectator is 
that it has the perennial youth which the rest of us lack, 
and goes over its childish toys with a child’s pleasure at each 
resh examination. 





THE editor of the Harrisburg Independent thinks that 
the time has come when policies of insurance should be 
written to cover damage by water thrown by firemen in 
efforts to extinguish fires. We imagine that this editor 
never heard of the claim made by D. Appleton & Co., for 
damages, when their engineer was so absorbed in watching a 
fire near by that he forgot to stop his pumps until the tank 
overflowed and damaged a lot of printed matter. The claim 
was paid by the fire insurance companies, too. Water dam- 
age at a fire is one of the damages always paid for, and gen- 
erally roundly paid for by fire insurance companies. There 
is undoubtedly a great lack of judgment used in putting 
water on at a fire, and there is often bad management by 
the man having charge of the stream. But then it is too 
often the case that the stream really has charge of the man, 
and if the editor of the Independent doesn't believe this, as 
‘“Mose” used to say, ‘‘ just you take de butt.” 


POSTMASTER VAN Cott, of New York says he is to be an 
insurance man after January 1, 1893, but that it will not 
interfere with his duties as postmaster. We should say 
not. A paper addressed to our post-office box and mailed in 
the New York post-office last Saturday, made its way to 
that box at the other end of the same office somewhere 
between the hours of nine and twelve Thursday. Mr. Van 
Cott wilf have to hustle a little faster if he is to manage an 
insurance company, and our readers who are complaining 
worse than ever this week must have patience. Their 
papers will get to them some time, let us hope, and we do 
not think Mr. Cleveland will waste much time after March 4, 
in relieving the present postmaster of New York from his 
official duties as a servant of the public. There is pleasure, 
too, in the thought that Mr. Van Cott is going to put himself 
in a position where we can watch his official career as a 
matter of business duty. 


WE noticed some time ago that that old speech of Mark 
Twain’s about accident insurance, had again started on its 
travels, and one of our exchanges speaks of it as being 
made at an entertainment in London. This is so far afield 
that it may be as well to recall the facts. In the summer 
of 1874, the Hartford Accident Company began business, 
and Mr. Clemens was a stockholder and a director, having 
been induced to go into it by Senator Jones, of Nevada, 
who was the principal stockholder. In October of that 
year the late Cornelius Walford made his first visit to 
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Hartford and was given a banquet at the Allyn House by 
a number of underwriters. Mr. Clemens was one of the 
guests and made the speech, which had a great run at the 
time in the papers, and which now after eighteen years of 
repose is again going its rounds, somewhat curtailed of its 
fair proportions and having lost entirely its local flavor. 
Nothing could well be better than his allusion to the people 
of Hartford, as ‘‘a quadruple band of brothers working 
secretly hand in hand, the Colt’s Arms Company making 
the destruction of our race easy and convenient, our life 
insurance citizens paying for the victims when they pass 
away, Mr. Batterson perpetuating their memories with his 
stately monuments, and our fire insurance companies taking 
care of their hereafter.”’ 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Spectator writes to that paper 
asking who was the original rebater, or rather, whether 
companies or agents were originally responsible for the 
evil. We cannot pretend to tell who was the originator of 
this Chatham street business, but a day or two since we 
came across the following copy of a circular letter which 
dates back to 1875 or 1876 : 


To the Policy-Holders: 
If you will send us the address of any of your friends contemplating or 
needing life insurance, we will go and see them, insure them if possible, 


THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 


and when the premium is paid, send you a check for the fifteen per cent. } 


of the first premium that is paid to agents for procuring the risk. 


This circular is signed ‘‘ John I. D. Bristol, manager for 
Wisconsin of the Connecticut Mutual Life insurance com- 
pany.” The officers of the Connecticut Mutual highly disap- 
proved of this circular, and we believe that it and some other 
peculiarities soon afterwards led to a severance of the official 
relations between Mr. Bristol and the company. One editor, 
in commenting upon the circular advised him to take into 
serious consideration the fate of Ananias and Sapphira his 
wife, under similar circumstances. Mr. Bristol, we all know 
has reformed and is now the champion, sans peur et sans 
reproche, of anti-rebate. In Erie, Pennsylvania, too, about 
the same time there was an agent named Blood, so the 
chronicles of that remote epoch say, who offered tickets to 
the Centennial for a $5,000 policy in the Mutual Benefit. 
We do not think that either of these gentlemen was the 
original offender, and we cite Mr. Bristol's case as one that 
proves the possibility of reform. It does not seem either 
that the question ‘‘ Who began it?” is, at the present day, 
half so important as ‘‘ Who will endit?” We are willing, 
ourselves to take the responsibility of its beginning, if any 
one will take the responsibility of ending it. 





WE give place to the complaint of an agent, this week, 
who wants to know what is to be done with a fire insurance 
agency business in a small city, which has an income in 
premiums of about thirty thousand dollars a year. The 
agency has been getting twenty per cent. commissions, say 
six thousand dollars a year, out of which has to come the 
salary of a solicitor, office rent, office boy, advertising and 
incidentals. When cut down to fifteen per cent. commission, 
he says the agency is no longer of any value to the agent, 
the fifteen per cent. being just about enough to pay the 
other expenses. He argues, and we do not wonder that he 
does, in favor of cutting down commissions on the big 
agencies and big lines. Well, the large city agent would 
tell him that he too, has his troubles; that the broker as a 
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profit absorber is equal to solicitor and office boy combined, 
that rents are higher and all expenses greater in the large 
agency than in the small one, and that he has, in addition, to 
hire a surveyor to watch the broker. At the same time we 
are not saying that our correspondent’s complaint is not a 
just one, and the cause of it is one of the factors, and a 
principal one in the problem which is daily being worked 
out in the retirement of companies. There are too many 
agents and companies hunting for one risk. The business 
has been overdone, and no agent cares to represent a com- 
pany which can only be induced to write twenty-five hun- 
dred dollar lines. Two hundred thousand dollars is no 
longer recognized as a sufficient capital for a fire insurance 
company, and so these smaller companies, if they want to 
live, must do one of two things, increase their capital or 
combine with others. Agencies, for all that we can see, 
will have todo the same. The rector of a parish in a New 
[England city some years ago resigned his charge, and gave 
as a reason for doing so that there were too many parsons 
trying to care for one christian. In his judgment his busi- 
ness was being overdone. He wanted consolidation, and 
failing that he resigned. That is the trouble with fire insur- 
ance. There is too much competition, or at least too many 
competitors. 


WE presume that the most sanguine advocate of schedule 
rating has not expected that the universal mercantile 
schedule would be adopted without encountering the deter- 
mined opposition of the ignorant and the thoughtless, nor 
that it wouid at once win its way in conservative quarters 
where neither ignorance nor thoughtlessness can be fairly 
charged, but where any change is deprecated until it has 
proved its usefulness. But we think no one can have failed 
to be impressed with the real weakness of the opposition, or 
to be encouraged by the enthusiasm with which the schedule 
has been received by progressive and thoughtful under- 
writers. The Boston Jowrnal, one day last week, published 
a paragraph which betrays the depth of the ignorance of 
the schedule as fully as did the extracts which we printed 
last week from the opinions of Chicago underwriters. The 
Journal says that no two experts would agree upon a 
standard, ‘‘ and when the problem is further complicated by 
the variety of buildings in the different cities, their prepara- 
tions for checking fires and their peculiarities, the impossi- 
bility of the plan becomes evident.”” The trouble with this 
criticism is that it is founded upon false premises. This is 
the first time that we have heard the argument advanced 
that no two experts could agree upon a standard. In facta 
great many have agreed upon the standard, and we do not 
well see how any disagreement could occur. <A standard is 
simply a point of departure. In making any rating we must 
start from somewhere, and it ought not to be, and we believe 
is not, difficult to construct on paper a perfectly built city, to 
thoroughly furnish it with fire appliances, so that practically 
all underwriters will say ‘‘ this is perfect.” The difficulties 
and differences of opinion come as to the value of departures 
from this perfect model, and here we may well expect 
differences of opinion. So many men have had a hand in 
this work, and the opinions have been so thoroughly weighed 
and discussed, that these differences have been, in the main 
harmonized, and the schedule, as it stands to-day, represents 
the best expert testimony as to fire hazards on mercantile 
risks that has ever been brought together. We do not know 
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that any one claims perfection for this schedule, we do not 
suppose that any schedule can be invented that will per- 
f-ctly gauge every risk, but it furnishes a measure to which 
every one can either attain or else pay for deficiencies. All 
are treated alike, and although the owner of any building, 
not rated as perfect, my object to the rating. he cannot well 
question the fact that the underwriter knows fire risks better 
than he does. 


THE Chronicle calls our attention to some remarks of 
ours about a year ago regarding Mr. Shannon’s report, in 
which we expressed the opinion that Mr. Beers would not 
be able to hold his position as president of the New York 
Life, and a further belief that the company had got away 
from him. Neither of these opinions are likely to be dis- 
puted now, we should say, and the last one is fully justified 
by subsequent events. Mr. Beers had endeavored to con- 
duct the business of his company with very few subordi- 
nates. Mr. McCall has been wiser, and the company now 
has a secretary, a treasurer, a comptroller, an additional 
vice-president and an auditor. That is evidence that the 
new management does not intend to let matters get into 
the hands of the Dinkelspiels and other equally disreputable 
men. Our contemporary also insists that while we now 
express an unwillingness or inability to go behind the evi- 
dence, we have more than once suggested that ‘‘ perhaps 
the full story ” had not been told. That is also true. We 
were unable to account for the transports of indignation 
indulged in by the Chronicle and other journals by anything 
which appeared in the record, and so were driven to sus- 
pect that they had some information about Mr. Beers ofa 
damaging character, which we did not possess. Nearly a 
year has passed and ‘‘ the story ” has bad nothing added to 
it, while the story as told has very greatly diminished in 
atrocity. Weare therefore brought to the conclusion that it 
has all been told, and there is in it nothing to justify the 
Chronicle in administering a kick to the prostrate Beers, 
and including us in the kick as one of his friends. As to 
our liking or not liking Mr. McCall, that has nothing to do 
with the case. In these columns we know him only as the 
president of the New York Life insurance company, whose 
public actions as such officer are open to such criticism as it 
seems to us properto make. We have a larger constituency 
than any one man or any set of men, and those who know 
THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER do not doubt us when we say 
that our personal likes or dislikes do not, consciously, enter 
into our expressions of editorial opinion. This is still an 
insurance newspaper, which has neither friends to reward 
nor enemies to punish. 








facts and Opinions. 





THERE isa shortage in the treasury of the Massachusetts en- 
dowment assessment concern, the National Order of Friends 
amounting to about $17,000 and Judge Hammond of Boston 
on Saturday last directed the receiver to at once bring suit 
against the officers. The shortage is due to the paying out 
of money received for endowment claims for general expenses, 
and the officers of the order who will be asked to make up the 
amount are Webster P. Edwards, supreme president, Edwin 
A. Chase, supreme vice president. Frank E. Stedman, su- 
preme recorder, Benjamin F. Gallupe, supreme medical 


. any wainscoting. 


examiner, Edwin 8S. Chase, supreme treasurer and Frank E. 
Stedman. Jr., supreme marshal. The Boston 7ranscript says : 


Another orGer of Judge Hammond will carry consternation into the 
ranks of a number of persons who have been engaged in the business of 
buying up certificates in the order. A short time ago it came to the 
knowledge of the receiver that persons were going about representing that 
they represented the receiver and offering to buy up certificates at twenty 
per cent. of their face value. Asaresult a good many certificates holders 
sold their certificates and afterwards complained that they had done so in 
consequence of fraud practised upon them. Mr. Wyman to-day called the 
attention of Judge Hammond to the matter, and his honor in strong terms 
directed the receiver in no case to pay a certificate that had been so 
assigned. 


THE reception last Saturday afternoon at the formal 
opening of the new Penn Mutual Life building, in Phila- 
delphia, was a very pleasant affair, and a great throng of the 
friends and well-wishers of the company was present. From 
a report of the ceremonies, we copy the following glowing 
description of the improvements in the building : 


Imagine a room 100 feet in length, fifty-seven feet wide, with a ceiling 
supported by ornate and highly decorated Scagliola columns forty feet 
high ; the room itself bisected by a corridor ten feet wide, laid in marble, 
surrounded by the richest mabogany partitions, surmounted by silver- 
bronze fixtures and eclectrollers innumberable, all ablaze with light, and 
you may have some sympathy with the aged bank president whose wonder: 
found expression in the above quotation from Rip Van Winkle. Imme- 
diately in the rear is a room over fifty feet square to wh‘ch the corridor leads. 
by a marble stairway, the side walls of which are ar‘istically panelled in 
Scagliola marble. ‘This whole magnificent chamber is floored with Bardig- 
lio marble and the walls are wainscoted with mahogany of great thickness, 
skirted by a course of dark Tenneseo marble. The eeiling is supported by 
six ionic columns of marble thirty-five feet high, the caps being dressed 
and the remainder polished. The wails are decorated in conformity 
with the windows which are between the piers and rest upon the mahog- 
The general color is in keeping with the ceiling. The 
rear room, last alluded to, was thought to be the largest, most ornate, best 
ventilated and best adapted to life insurance purposes of any in the coun- 
try. The recent changes, however, have developed the possibilities of the 
larger room and it is sate to say that nowhere can be found so large a space 
so admirably fitted up for the purposes in view. These changes were 
effected at a cost of something less than $50,000 and have enabled the 
company, while providing adequate present facilities, to take also into its 
care the remote future, for it is entirely possible within the space now 
devoted to life insurance, to conveniently transact the largest business in 
the world. 





A TRIAL of a case which is a novelty in the way of a law 
suit, says the Investigator, has begun in the superior court of 
Cedar Rapids, la., before Judge Stoneman. The particulars 
are; 


The case is that of Thomas E. Green ys. the Liverpool and London and 
Globe insurance company. The Rey. Dr. Thomas E. Green, the plaintiff, is 
the rector. of Grace Protestant Episcopal church, and the suit is brought to. 
recover the value of certain articles destroyed by fire last spring in Grace 
Church Chapel. The amount claimed is $750. The articles burned consisted 
of books and vestments, the latter said to be the finest in the northwest and 
partially gifts from members of the parish. The Liverpool and London 
and Globe issued a policy to Dr. Green for $2,500, covering the furniture 
and other household goods in his residence. The articles destroyed were 
in the Chapel when it burned. and the company, after the fire, disclaimed 
liability, as it natnrally would under the circumstances. Its policy covered 
Dr. Green’s property in his residence and there only. The claim for the 
loss was made, however, and on the company refusing to recognize liability 
suit was brought. The plea made on behalf of the plaintiff is that the 
written policy is null and void in that the defendant is a foreign corpora- 
tion and has not complied with all the requirements of the statutes of the 
state, The law requires that all policies of insurance shall state on their 
face whether the companies issuing them ure mutual or stock. This the 
policy of the defendant failed to do, on account of which omission it is 
void, and judgment is prayed on a parol contract to insure without 
limitations. 


At the regular meeting last Saturday of the New England 
Insurance Exchange, the report of the committee on constitu- 
tion, by-laws and rules was taken from the table, amended 
somewhat and adopted. Among the changes was the inser- 
tion of the words ‘‘or written ’’ after the words ‘‘ may be 
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bound” in the rule on writing risks not specifically rated, so 
that the rule now reads as follows : 

The writing of any risk not specifically rated within tbe jurisdiction of 
this Exchange, unless such risk is clearly covered by existing minimum 
rates, or exempted from rating by the committee having jurisdiction, isa 
violation of the rules of this Exchange. After a written application for a 
rate has been filed in proper form, a risk may be bound or written “ subject 
to a rate,” to be made by the committee or local board having jurisdiction. 

There is a strong minority in the Exchange that ques- 
tions the advisability of the foregoing change, as_permit- 
ting too much. The rules relating to the use of gasolene 
stoves were amended so that the standard form of permit is 
required, but charges for the same are left to the local boards 
and companies. Chairman Turner of the conference commit- 
~ tee on the universal mercantile schedule reported that the 
committee was now prepared to issue a perfected schedule, and 
recommended that the Exchange approve of this schedule, 
and that it be used in places where the local board or coin- 
mittee having jurisdiction is of the opinion that schedule 
rating is advisable. ~The report was ordered printed, and 
made an order for Saturday, December 24. 





WE find in the Finance Chronicle of London an article re- 
printed from a Scotch paper, on the progress which is making 
by iron asa building material replacing wood and masonry. 
One paragraph is as follows : 


Amongst the changes that are taking placein the art of constructien, one 
of the principal is the substitution of new for old materials. A revolt is 
being made against those older methods of building which have so long 
held a high place. Weare repeatedly being reminded of the inroads of iron 
and steel, especially in the construction of buildings of any importance in 
the cities of the United States, the principal object of which is to give 
rigidity and strength to structures of great height, and at the same time to 
diminish the thickness or walls. The same tendency is observed in the 
erection of large buildings in this country, that of making piers or stan- 
chions of some hard and resisting material at all main angles, and filling in 
with a lighter material. This system of architecture, though eminently 
scientific, is not favorable to art, and robs the architect of one source of 
effect which he greatly esteems. Yet the idea of constructing scientifically 
and economically has so far taken possession of architects that they dv not 
secruple to employ modes of construction that are radically dishonest. 
Take, for instance, the adoption of imitation half timber work, in which, 
instead of frame timbers of the whole thickness of the wall, thin pieces are 
put on the face of the wall, or cement is used to give the semblance of 
framed work. The timbering of buildings is fast declining. We see porches 
constructed of cast-iron; bay and mulloned windows no longer exhibit the 
old framed and moulded woodwork, but are constructed of cement or art- 
ficial stone, The old wooden barge board has disappeared; the verandas 
and conservatories are supplied by the wholesale cast-iron founder; even 
the carving is flimsy and thin, and has all the mechanical vapidness of 
machine-made work. A general surrendering of old to new materials and 
hand to machine labor is evident. Such a change is inevitable. 


At the December meeting of the Boston Life Under- 
writer’s Association, held last Tuesday at Young’s Hotel, Mr. 
G. W. Goddard, general agent for Eastern Massachusetts, of 
the Home Life, was elected a member. Messrs. Marsh, 
Wordman and Chester were appointed a committee to report 
nominations for officers for the ensuing year, at the January 
meeting. The dinner was complimentary to the medical ex- 
aminers, and Dr. E. G. Cutter of the Mutual Benefit Life 
read a paper of technical purport relating to their duties. Re- 
marks were made by Dr. Johnson of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, Dr. Grant of New York, medical director of 
the Provident Savings Life and Dr. Bundy of the Penn 
Mutual Life. Mr. E. H. Osborn read an entertaining num- 
ber of the associations’ monthly, the Solicitor, and Mr. Dar- 
win Barnard wished the company a “ good night’’ in felicit- 
ous words. 


THE Commercial Union of London on Tuesday re-insured 
all the business of National Fire of New York, and the : ecre- 


tary of the latter company Mr. J. H. Kattenstroth, becomes 
the local secretary of the re-insuring company on January 1. 
The National Fire is not only one of the oldest but it has been 
one of the most carefully managed companies of New York 
doing agency business, and the character of its business is 
very good. It was established in 1838 and has therefore about 
completed its fifty-fourth year. Mr. Henry Thayer Drowne 
has been with the company over forty years; its secretary 
from 1855 to 1869 when he became president and was suc- 
ceeded as secretary by Henry H. Hall. Mr. Kattenstroth be- 
came secretary in 1867. The National Fire had received 
premiums from organization to December 31, last of $5,278,- 
972, paid losses of $2,869,611, and cash dividends of $1,088,056. 


THE prospect of an adjustment of the difficulties in the 
Pacific Insurance Union appears to be very good and de- 
pends now mainly on the disposition of all the members of 
the association to sustain the action of the executive com- 
mittee in its acceptance of the propositions for settlement, 
made by the president of the Northwestern National of 
Milwaukee. President James telegraphed his general agent 
on the coast, Mr. Turner, to re-enter the Union and that 
course will carry with it the return of the other withdrawing 
companies to the fold. There was a meeting of the associa- 
tion on Thursday, said by the telegraphic correspondent of 
the Commercial Bulletin to be rather stormy, but a favorable 
outcome is anticipated. 


THE temporary injunction against the state auditor of 
Illinois restraining him from revoking the license of the 
Home Life of New York to do business in Illinois, was made 
permanent by Judge Phillips in the circuit court at Spring- 
field on Thursday. The suit to compel the auditor to turn 
the company out of the state was brought at the instance of 
W. F. Gorrell, the ex-agent who is having a legal fight with 
the company, the plea being that it had violated the law by 
removing the suit against him from the state to the federal 
court. The Springfield judge decides for the company on a 
technicality. 

THE December number of General Smith’s Once in a 
While, approves of the next insurance supervisor of Illinois, 
in these terms: 

We are told that the Hon. David Gore, the auditor-elect and ex-officio in- 
surance commissioner for Tlinois, is a level-headed, straight-forward busi- 
ness man of experience, and willadminister the affairs of his office according 
tolaw. It isjto be hoped that he will cut off some of the items of unnecessary 
expense and excessive charges for publication of annual statements of the 
companies, etc., which his predecessors have appeared to regard as a per- 
quisite and a political plum for partisan newspapers. As for the ‘t under- 
grounders’”’ and law-dodgers, we hope they may all soon realize whose ox 
is gored. 


THE following departments have been established by the 
London Guarantee and Accident Company, which will have 
its headquarters for the United States at Chicago: New Eng- 
land department, Lowell, Seeley & Co., Boston, managers ; 
Northwestern department, Fred L. Grey, Minneapolis, general 
agent, W. A. Barnes & Co., Minneapolis, resident managers ; 
Pacific Coast department, Voss, Conrad & Co., managers. 
The states neighboring Chicago will report to the head office 
in that city. A. B. Edwards is the United States manager 
and C. E. Waite the assistant manager. 


IT seems but a few years ago—it was but a few years ago— 
that we first visited the office of the Prudential, then occupy- 
ing a small space in a not over large building around the 


corner from Broad street, in search of an advertisement. 
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The Prudential was a young but lusty infant, and Mr. 
Dryden was nursing it with all his energy. It kept on grow- 
ing, and now is housed in a magnificent building which it 
takes a whole book full of photogravures to illustrate. And 
the book is sent out at this holiday season, and we have it. 
and owe the Prudential thanks. 


THE Inter Ocean finds a desire on the part of many promi- 
nent Chicago managers that the Union at its next meeting shall 
adopt the eighty per cent. co-insurance clause for all special 
hazards ‘‘ which, outside of a few large cities, are notably 
short insured. Some would go even further, and have a co- 
insurance rule affecting all hazards adopted, claiming that 
some reform of the kind is necessary in order to enable the 
companies to get out whole during the time that rates are 
being readjusted and put ona paying basis equitable to all 
classes of hazards.”’ 


THE trial of Nelson F. Evans the former president of the 
Sun and the Spring Garden insurance companies of Phila- 
delphia, for misappropriation of the funds of the Spring 
Garden Bank of that city, of which he was a director, resulted 
this week in a verdict of guilty, the jury being out but a few 
minutes. The penalty on each of the two indictments on 
which he was convicted is not less than five years imprison- 
ment. 


THE first conviction of an incendiary in Brooklyn in 
sixteen years, according to the New York Herald, was con- 
summated last Saturday. Abraham I. Weiss, alias Lederman, 
a barber, bad a German-American insurance company’s 
policy for $1,300 on his furniture. It was not worth a quarter 
of that amount and it was shown on trial that Abraham 
saturated it with kerosene, before it was discovered to be on 
fire. 


THE Memphis daily papers say that bills are being pre- 
pared to introduce in the next Tennessee legislature, the pur- 
pose of which will be to crush the great insurance octopus, 
which charges one rate in Cincinnati and another in Memphis, 
to the disadvantage of the latter city. ‘‘ When the legisla- 
ture meets look out for a squeal from the insurance trust ” 
says the Appeal-Avalauche. 


THE Rutland Fire insurance company of Rutland, Vt., 
will begin business with $100,000 capital and the following 
officers, William H. Hubbard, president, Chester Parmenter, 
vice-president and manager, T. J. Brown, secretary and 
E. M. Buck, assistant secretary. A limited agency business 
outside of Vermont will be done. 


A DAILY paper reports that Postmaster Van Cott of New 
York is soon to take charge of a new insurance company to 
be known as the Great Eastern Casualty and Indemnity 
Company, whose sole business will be to insure against rail- 
road accidents. 


THE Commercial Bulletin bas a special from Minneapolis 
in which the opinion is expressed that the Syndicate insur- 
ance company of that city will retire from business at the 
beginning of the year. Its losses have been heavy. 


THE argument in the supreme court at Boston upon ap- 
pointing a receiver for the Peoples’ Five-Year Benefit Order, 
set for Thursday, was postponed a day. 


WITH the removal of Manager Case from Chicago to New 
York, the western department of the London Assurance 
Corporation will be close up and after January 1, all reports 
will be made to the New York office of the company. 


IN consequence of insulation tests made during the past 
month by the electrical inspection department of the Boston 
Board of Fire Underwriters, the list of twelve wires, formerly 
approved, has been reduced to eight. 


THE cashier of the local branch of the Order of the tron 
Hall at Manchester, N. H., one Lloyd T. Mead, was arrested 
Tuesday afternoon, charged with embezzlement of $2,000 from 
the funds of the branch. 


APPLICATION has been made at Boston for a receiver for 
the United Reserve Fund Associates, an endowment concern. 
Also for the Order of the World, which therefore intends to 
set up shop in Maryland. 


TAKING new business has been discontinued by the 
Imperial Life of Detroit, it is reported, and this is regarded 
as an intimation that the company may retire from business 
at an early date. 








Bersonals. 





AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


Delaware, Union and Reliance companies of Philadelphia: James R. 
Donnelly special agent, with headquarters at Omaha, Neb. 


Home Life of New York: S. F. Angus (late president of the Imperial Life) 
eneral agent for Michigan, Indiana, Northern Ohio and Western 
ntario, with headquarters at Detroit. 


© 





Mr. Nicholas L. Roosevelt of the insurance agency and brokerage firm of 
Roosevelt & Boughton, New York, died on Tuesday at his residence in 
New York of pneumonia. Mr. Roosevelt has not been in good health for 
some time and his death was hastened by a cold contracted the day 
after Thanksgiving. He was born at Skaneateles, N. Y,.and wasason 
of Samuel Roosevelt. He graduated from the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis in 1868 and served in the navy until 1874, when he 
retired with the rank of lieutenant. He joined Mr. Boughton in the 
fire insurance business in 1884. His wife and three children survive him. 


Mr. William 8S. Warren has been appointed resident secretary at Chicago, 
for the Liverpool and London and Globe insurance company, and 
Messrs. George H. Moore, Michigan state agent and John V,. Thomas, 
Tilinois state agent have been appointed assistant resident secretaries. 
Mr. Warren is son of the late resident secretary William Warren and 
has been connected with the business of the department since 1866. He 
was a member of the firm of Crook & Warren who succeeded William 
waren as manager. Mr. Crook resigned in September from January 1, 
next. 


Sir Julius Vogel, K. C. M. G., one of the new London managers for the New 
York Life was an important personage in New Zealand for some years. 
He was successively colonial treasurer, commissioner of stamps, post- 
master-general and premier of the colonial ministry. He was knighted 
in 1875, and since 1887 has resided in London, and was, until afew years 
ago, agent general for New Zealand. 


Mr. P. B. Swain has*become secretary to the board of trustees for the 
United States of the Caledonian, says the London Insurance Agent. He 
has been, for some time past, agency inspector for the East Midland 
counties of the same company; and prior to his connection therewith 
was on the staff of the North British and Mercantile at the home office. 


Dr. W. B. Lane, general manager of agencies in the west and northwestern 
department of the Manhattan Life insurance company,.has been pro- 
moted to the position of superintendent of agencies for the company, 
in appreciation of his long and faithful services. 


Capt. Allan L. Basset who was the first president of the Prudential insur- 
ance company of Newark, and for the last twelve years the Newark 
Ng pats ogo of the Metropolitan Life of New York, died on Wed- 
nesday. 


Mr. Archibald Irwin, the Cincinnati manager for the Connecticut Mutual 
Life, died suddenly in that city on December 4, from heart disease, aged 
thirty-seven years. 


Mr. Archibald H. Gibbs has been appointed general agent cf the Connecti- 
Eat stage Life at Washington, D. C., succeeding his father lately 
eceased. 
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Fire Insurance Agents Commissions. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER: 

DEAR S1iR—Compensation for labor is based upon the 
time and skill required for its performance. Jf a manu- 
facturer were to pay his help by the pound, without taking 
into consideration whether the pound consisted of one or 
several articles each requiring the same time and skill to 
produce it, he would be considered as wanting in common 
sense and would soon be without any employes. Now this 
is what insurance agents are asked to do. A company with 
large assets and writing large amounts, will often allow its 
agents to issue policies for five or ten times the amount which 
a conservative company or one with smallerassets will permit. 
There is no more labor nor skill required in the first case, than 
inthe other. If the rate of commission be the same, the first 
agent gets as much pay for the issue of the one policy, as the 
other agents receive for five or ten times as much labor and 
skill used by them. Is this a right measure of compensation 
for the latter ? 

Then on the other hand, can the five or ten companies 
which thus place their agents, expect them to use their time 
and skill to so great a disadvantage to themselves? It is the 
smaller and well distributed risks that are to the companies 
their most reliable source of profit. The larger writing com- 
panies are well aware of this fact and make their liberal 
practices the inducement to secure all an agent has to offer in 
this direction. They are enabled by the same means to 
secure the best agents, as their methods will give them a 
better reward for their efforts. 

If we admit all the above facts, we have still unanswered 
the question; what can be done to stop the excessive com- 
missions paid by the companies? The way now proposed 
will certainly transfer the best business, from the smaller to 
the larger companies, not because the latter are desired in 
preference to the former, but because the agents in the larger 
cities, whose expenses of all kinds are much in advance of 
those of the smaller towns, if put in a position where they 
will not receive a paying compensation, will be compelled to 
find companies whose methods will enable them to reduce 
clerk hire, without any detriment to their business. Thus 
those agencies which have in the past accumulated a reliable 
class of risks, not large in amount, but desirable in quality 
must go to the wall, unless the large writing home or 
Foreign companies come to the rescue and enable the agent 
in charge to write his business at a less expense. 

In closing let me ask the smaller companies and the more 
conservative large companies, through you, if they are pre- 
pared to thus allow themselves to be so handicapped in their 
efforts to obtain business? Would it not be better to fix a 
commission that would come nearer to being the proper com- 
pensation for the time and skill employed than to continue 
the unequal and unjust one now in practice. Let it be one 
that varies as the character of the business requires. Take 
the following for an illustration: Ten or twelve years ago an 
agency for fire insurance was started in one of our large 
cities (not one of the largest class.) During this time the 
agency has issued 16,915 policies of insurance amounting to 
$31,040,381.40, premiums thereon $348,641.95, losses $168,373.25, 
amount paid to the company issuing the policies after deduct- 
ing all expenses, taxes, commissions, losses, return premiums, 
postage, etc., $91,465.21, or about thirty per cent. of the gross 
premiums. Now as to the agency itself. The business has 


been done by the agent assisted by a solicitor and an office 
boy. Their compensation has been as small as it could be 
made. This expense with rent, printing, advertising and 
other expenses has only left the agent $15,416.91, to compen- 
sate him for his time, use of his capital and probable loss for 
bad debts. This has come after receiving the lowest com- 
missions now paid. For the future, these commissions are to 
be reduced twenty-five per cent., and our poor agent finds 
his agency, as a profit-producing machine, rendered of no 
value, except to the companies represented therein, ZERO. 








{insurance Legislation. 





The texts of all important bills in the legislatures affecting insurance are 
on file in the office of THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 





Alabama. 


The bill to establish an insurance department in the state 
of Alabama is still in the hands of the house committee on 
banking and insurance and will hardly be reported until after 
the January recess. The impression is that the bill will have 
an unfavorable report. 

The legislature recess lasts until January 19, after which 
it is possible, though not probable, that pending insurance 
legislation will be pushed. 


Kentucky. 





The modified valued policy bill, the text of which appeared 
in our issue of April 9, was taken up at the adjourned session 
of the legislature and has become a law having passed both 
houses without serious opposition and received the executive 
approval. We reprint the bill as passed, which was in its 
original form : 


An Act to regulate the liability of insurance companies in the 
state in certain cases. 


Be it enacted by the general assembly of the common- 
wealth of Kentucky. 


SEcTION 1. That insurance companies that take fire or 
storm risks on real property in this commonwealth shall, on 
all policies issued after this act takes effect (in case of total 
loss thereof by fire or storin,) be liable for the full estimated 
value of the property insured as the value thereof is fixed in 
the face of the policy, and in cases of partial loss of the prop- 
erty insured, the liability of the company shall not exceed 
the actual loss of the party insured: Provided, that the esti- 
mated value of the property insured may be diminished to 
the extent of any depreciation in the value of property ocecur- 
ring between the dates of the policy and the loss; and pro- 
vided further, that the insured shall be liable for any fraud 
he may practice to fixing the value of the property, if the 
company be misled thereby. 


South Carolina. 





CHARLESTON, S. C., December 15—A bill has been intro- 
duced in the senate to establish a state department of insur- 
ance. It provides for the election by the general assembly of 
an insurance commissioner and an actuary, each for two years, 
Other state and Foreign companies are required to pay to the 
insurance commissioner a license fee of $100, and must have 
at least $100,000 capital. 

The bills to amend the charters of the Carolina Mutual 
insurance company and the Title Guarantee and Trust 
Company of South Carolina, have passed and will become 
laws. 
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SHiscellany. 





Investments of Life Companies and the Rate of Interest. 





At the installation of the new president of the Institute of 
Actuaries, Mr. Augustus Hendriks (actuary of the Liverpool 
and London and Globe insurance company) made an ad- 
dress, and touching the important subject of the rate of 
interest on investments spoke as follows : 


Another question which is gradually but surely coming to 
the front is the necessity for providing against the effect of a 
diminution in the interest-earning powers of our investments. 
Insurance companies in quite times are like ships with all 
sails set, and the actuary is the pilot. Some pilots take in all 
‘sail as soon as they see a cloud onthe horizon no bigger than 
aman’s hand. Other pilots furl their sails one by one as the 
breeze comes up, and all pilots must make the ship trim before 
the storm bursts. Already several companies, desirous of 
making assurance doubly sure, have recently reduced the as- 
sumed rate of interest for their liability valuations from three 
to twoand one-half per cent., whilst other companies hitherto 
valuing at higher interest than three per cent., have now 
valued at rates ranging from three to three and one-half per 
cent. thus giving proof of the common desire to strengthen 
the reserves, so as to meet and anticipate the diminution in 
the recuperative power of investment improved at compound 
interest. In this connection actuaries have to be careful to 
study on the one hand the safety of the institutions commit- 
ted to their charge, whilst not neglecting, on the other hand, 
to avoid doing an injustice to present claimants, by postpon- 
ing the distribution of profits, fairly earned to the undue ad- 
vantage of the still living policy-holders as wellas to the future 
entrants. The point has not only to be considered in regard 
to its effect in the future, but with reference to its aspect 
in its present phase. Also it may be admissible for one com- 
pany, upon a careful revision of all the facts connected with a 
present investigation, coupled with the prospects of the 
future, now to reduce its valuation to a two and one-half 
per cent. basis without doing an injustice to any of the 
interests, present or future, confided to its care; yet it may 
be equally open to other companies differently circumstanced 
as regards their mode of distribution of surplus, or from other 
legitimate cause, to defer taking the step of valuing at a rate 
of interest so far below its present earning powers, or of those 
in probability for the near future. To illustrate my meaning, 
I would say that one of the main reasons assigned for valuing 
at two and one-half per cent. is that within a measurable 
‘distance consols will be reduced to that rate, therefore, it is 
argued, if it was right and proper to have valued hitherto at 
three per cent., it follows, @ fortiori, that it is right and 
proper now to value at two and one-half per cent.; against 
that view it may be said that the measurable distance for 
such a diminution of earning power is not yet, nor in the 
near future. It is not the ground on which we now stand, 
and all the indications thus far point to the probability of a 
two and one-half per cent. government stock not reaching an 
average price of £100 sterling for £100 of stock for many years 
to come; andit is also to be observed that although it is 
true that the earning power of other investments takes its 
tone from the price of consols, nevertheless the amount in- 
vested by insurance companies in British government secur- 
ities being a very small fraction compared with their total 
investments, the fact of consols paying only two and one-half 
per cent. cannot be taken as a true criterion of the likelihood 
of that rate of interest being the average rate of the future to 
be earned by their funds, taken asa whole. Thus I venture 
to express an opinion that companies are perfectly justified 
in carrying into effect a reduction in the rate of interest 
assumed in their valuations, festina lente—by a gradual and 
cautious process—and with due deliberation, and this whilst 
still retaining all the elements of strength possessed by those 
companies which take that step in greater haste. 

It will be remembered that, in the earliest days of this 
century, the foresight of our predecessors fixed, by prediction, 
the future average earning powers of interest at three per 
cent, and the prudent men amongst them consistently based 
their premiums at the same rate as they estimated their 
liabilities, and that, although we are all these years nearer to 
the accomplishment of their prophecy of a reduction to three 
per cent., the wider field for investment continuing to spread, 


‘world than to a sudden drop in this country. 





as it does, over safe securities in this country of a nature not 
then extant, or even dreamed of by our predecessors, and 
also to the modern transmission of British capital to pastures 
new in the colonies and foreign countries, formerly unknown 
to investment, enables insurance companies to earn a rate, 
less, it is true, than in the days of the past, but yet appre- 
ciably in excess of the rate still assumed by the great majority 
of our societies, both in formation of our premiums and in 
the present estimate of our liabilities, based, as they should 
be, on the probabilities of the interest-earning power of 
capital for years to come. The indications, however, point 
more to an assimilation in the rate of interest all over the 
Capital, as 
well as man, is becoming cosmopolitan, and the difference 
between the earning power of money by safe investment in 
this country and in its colonies and America is being nar- 
rowed year by year. 

Taken in connection with the fact of the fall in the aver- 
age rate of interest being probably a slow and gradual fall, 
I would refer to its effect on endowment assurances, and to 
the injustice which might be done to policy-holders insured 
under that systei, for terms of short duration. by too rapid 
effect being given in valuations to a slowly approaching fact. 
The recipient of the sums assured ten years hence may well 
exclaim—‘' Why do I receive smaller bonuses now because 
the interest-earning power may possibly be reduced to two 
and one-half per cent. thirty years hence?’’ And this same 
question might be asked by old men assured for the short 
remnainder of their whole lives, and during which the higher 
rate of interest will continue to be earned 

Theonly way to auswer such pertinent questions will be to 
take great.care that the mode of distribution of profits is 
arranged so as not to act unduly on insurances of those 
descriptions, and, this being accomplished, then, after the 
passing of the rubicon, by a reduction in the rate of interest 
assumed in any one valuation, at the next ensuing, and at all 
subsequent periods of allotment of bonuses, the short-term 
endowments, as well as whole-term insurances on aged lives, 
still extant, will enjoy in common with all other policies, the 
full advantage of the enhanced profits to be derived from the 
wider margin thus created between the reduced rate assumed 
and the actual interest earned by the reserve fund, so that the 
disadvantage, if any, is confined to the one period only of 
valuation embraced in the change of rate. 





The Fire Department of the Future—A Practical Fireman’s 
Idea of What it May be. 





Chief Henry A. Goetz, of the fire department of New 
Albany, Ind., read an address on the ideal fire department of 
the future, at the late convention of department chiefs at 
Louisville. The Fireman’s Herald prints the address in full 
from the original manuscript. It is as follows: 


Living as we do in this age of invention and improvement 
and looking backward at our past methods of fire extinguish- 
ment, and contemplating our present wonderful appliances 
and machinery, we cannot help but think that we have 
arrived very near the end and that but little improvement is 
possible. From the huge syringe operated by hand used to 
extinguish fires in the seventeenth century, to the powerful 
steam engines of the present day isa great step in advance, 
but it took over 200 years to bring this about. It was not 
until 1690 that force pumps were provided with air chambers, 
while the hand engine working by suction, or rather air pres- 
sure is not over 160 years old. The first steam fire engine was 
brought out within the recollection of many here assembled, 
and the first practical engine was built as late as 1852 in Cin- 
cinnati. Progress therefore has been slow after all, and it is 
within the present generation that the greatest strides have 
been made. Substantial and creditable progress in scientific 
fire fighting can now be seen in every city in this country. 
Paid tire departments with horses, patent harness, chemical 
engines, rubber hose, ladders, trucks, aerial ladders, water 
towers, wagons, electric and automatic alarms are all recent 
improvements and go to show that the greatest advance has 
been made within the last thirty years. 

It is very probable that the firemen of the next generation 
will smile contemptuously at the illustrations and discriptions 
of our apparatus and methods, and twenty years from now 
this age will be very far behind. When we look at the im- 
proved steamers of the present day, we can hardly see any 
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room for improvement, but very likely in a short time these 
fine pieces of workmanship will be discarded and a much 
lighter machine take its place. A machine that is always 
ready, requires no fire and no water and no coal, consisting 
of nothing but a pump and a motor, all weighing not over 
1,000 pounds and run by electricitv, the current being furn- 
ished by an underground wire. Even this may be displaced 
by a special system of water pipes and plugs arranged for the 
exclusive use of the fire department, in which a pressure can 
be raised to any degree desired and sufficient to reach the 
highest points. 

Water is our best extinguishing agent at the present time, 
and who knows but what a better one will be discovered in 
the future, such a one as will not damage all it saves. In the 
mere ‘‘ extinguishment ”’ of fire by water or chemicals, we can 
expect but little improvement over our present methods, but 
in the art of fire prevention, we have only made a beginning. 

‘*Prevention of fires,’ must now be the watch word, and 
prevention is the avenue that must be followed, if there is to 
be any reduction in the annual fire waste in 1880, with a 
population of 52,000,000, the loss amounted to $74,000,000, an 
average of $1.42 for every person, this average has been grow- 
ing, until in 1890, with 65,000,000 population, the loss amounts 
to $140,000,000, an average of $2.15 for every person living. 

This increase in the average loss has been steadily going on 
in the face of all our recent improvements in extinguishment, 
and leads to the conclusion that we must seek for some other 
remedy besides extinguishment. An old proverb has it that 
an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure; and this 
seems of peculiar interest to us now, for it is only on this line 
of action that we can ever hope to improve still more our fire 
service. 

The ideal fire department of the future will consist of 
trained men, every member of which is to be sent out on 
regular and periodical inspection trips. Each man in service 
will know the location of stairs, hallways and elevators of 
every tall building in his district. Each captain and lieu- 
tenant will visit the various mills, elevators, factories and 
wholesale warehouses, and study their interior arrangement, 
will draw a plan of the premises and will keep it on file for in- 
formation and discuss in regular stated meetings such faults 
as they find and also suggest the best plan of preventing a 
fire under supposed circumstances. Under such a system the 
men would not be entering upon unknown ground, but into 
a place where they were entirely at home. Such a practice as 
this will soon elevate still further the standing of the fireman, 
and in the future he will be consulted in advance as to prob- 
able danger from fire before the building is begun. 

I hope to see the day when a training school for firemen 
shall be instituted where a young man can go and be in- 
structed in the science of fire prevention and extinguishment, 
in the elements of building, the strength and value of build- 
ing material, proper methods of fire proofing, in the causes of 
spontaneous combustion, explosions, oils, powder, gases, learn 
to know all about fire apparatus, of hose, of pumps and 
evergthing pertaining thereto, value of water pressure under 
different sized nozzles and conditions, practice such gymnastic 
exercises as are of practical use to firemen, learn what to do 
in case of accident, how best to take care of health and what 
to do in cases of emergency. 

The possibility for doing much good in such a school of in- 
struction is inestimable. Our government now sustains a 
military school in which the youth of our land are instructed 
at public expense for the purpose of educating competent 
assistants in subduing the enemy from the exterior. Why is it 
not just as important to educate our youth to resist an enemy 
in our midst, an enemy who destroys for us every year near 
125,000,000 of property ? The profession of a fireman is most 
dangerous and requires the coolest head, a mistake of judg- 
ment caused by ignorance may incur an inereased loss that 
cannot be repaired. Why isit that the business which is 
hardest to learn is so sadly neglected? I can go to any trade 
school and learn brick laying, carpentering, painting and 
plumbing, but nowhere can I go to learn the first lessons in 
fire prevention or extinguishment. A mistake made by a ear- 
penter or painter can be easily corrected, but a mistake made 
by a fireman often occasions a great money loss which can 
never be corrected. Why is it that we have training schools 
for nurses for the purpose of saving life and none for the fire- 
men who are much oftener called upon to save ? 

Itis a poor commentary upon the smartness of our country 
to neglect in this manner one profession which can save more 
money and life than any other, if it is properly directed. I 
hope to see before long a grand building erected by some 


a 


great man, or better still by our government, in which the 
healthy and able bodied youth of our land can be educated in 
the science of preventing and fighting fire, who after gradua- 4 
tion ean take charge of his duty with a full sense of his re- 
sponsibilities and by the preliminary knowledge gained will - 
far outrank the fireman of the present day. Just think of the - 
difficulties you had to overcome in reaching the position you — 
now occupy, and how much easier you could have succeeded — 
had you passed through a preparatory course as has been 
outlined. Such a system will surely take this business out of — 
politics, for the public would be quick to see that it would not — 
pay to make changes in the service. 4 
This system would also have a wonderful influence in im- 
proving the fire service, and I hope to see the day when all | 
cities will select their chiefs from among such as have passed 
through a regular course of study in the science of the pre-— 


vention and extinguishment of fires. ; 











Special Notices. 


IMPORTANT. | 


WANTED BY THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COM-. 
PAN Y—General and Special Agents for the City and State of New York. 
In thirty-two years the Home has paid in DIVIDENDS alone FORTY-FIGHT 
PER CENT. of its present assets and its interests have paid all death claims 
since its organization. It writes the most liberal policy with cash values 
after the fifth year and has the largest per cent. of ASSETS to LIABILITIES, 

Address, stating experience if any, 7 
CARPENTER & MADDEN, General Agents, : 
40 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Edmund Dwight, Jr., q 


51 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK, 
General Agent for New York State of the 


Employers Liability Assurance Corporation, La, 
of London, England, | 





fee SS A a NEAT ESS EET AT 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Oo. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. j 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. 4 


ASSETS, - - - é 


=) CE SA - = -—  $18.551,388 00 
PURELY MUTUAL. c 

Surplus returned annually in reduction of Premiums or to increase in- 
surance. Policies non-forfeitable by the rules of the Company. Endow- 


ment Policies issued at Life rates. 
EDWARD M. NEEDLES, President. H. 8S. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 
HENRY C. BROWN, Sec. & Treas, 


J.J. BARKER, Actuary. 
LEf LEN : 

q 

, 





Ins.Co. of America, 
NEw YORK. | 


Mechanics and Traders Ins. Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
ORGANIZED IN 1869, 









) 


ASSOTS. 6 i:s-sc-0ivie-e 056.0 eieiere ale.avele'a0,aie eve\ece:a/e,oeieseceip brute s.a/vehetn rie tate tetera aan an 
Net SuUrpl ig cs cs ci cic cvisocec oie tice wvelw' eas ogip alone haeiae ele eee ocatwelrm es <0 
LLOYD R, COLEMAN, President. GEORGE FROST, Secretary — 
: HOWE, POST & CO., Managers. ; 
135 BROADWAY — - - NEw YORK CITY. 


(;ermania Fire Insurance 


62 and 64 William Street, Corner Cedar Street, New York, 


STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1892. 
Cash Capital (ic... ssamies Vale ses o haa taeieliat sees : 
Heserve for Re-Insurance........... ADE 








HUGO SCHUMANN, Pres. 
FR. VON BERNUTH, Vice-Pres. 
GEO. B. EDWARDS, 2d Vice-Pres. 


{ Vol. 47. 
No. 25. { 
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The American Fire Insurance Co.,| (German Insurance Company, 


PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 1, 1892. 
SI SEL aan rinse sie Since tce'c cave oionvore Sie Giese Salaxinviecie ess used du cee's $3,093,541 


NTSB EAL AL ate tis ote so 01d. Cid wut tins ins Vlelenie Dad alcleis Alvis a wereiy's diSieje-e's 500,000 
Reserve for Re-insurance, Unadjusted Losses and Claims......... 2,286,389 
ENS sao ic gia. 5:cr090 '%. 4 He, oc claro.s ase) pose bie siavieasiew'e esac Gena cideaes 307,152 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 

Drrectors :—Thomas H. Montgomery, John T. Lewis, Israel Morris, 
P. 8. Hutchinson, Alexander Biddle, Charles P, Perot, Joseph E. Gilling- 
ham, Samuel Welsh, Charles S. Whelen. 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


The Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 


OF PITTSEITELD, MASS. 


All Policies issued by the Company are subject to the Massachusetts 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 
WM. R. PLUNKETT, President. 
JAS. M. BARKER, Vice-Pres. JAS, W. HULL, Sec’y and Treas. 
Agencies in all the principal cities of the United Srates. 





1825. THE 1892. 


Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


SE URISERT IERIE PRIMI Teale bie c's Gaia's « 0 '0ic:e.c¥ale.d\0 00% sv clvieisie os e.e avevcidcae otis o's $400,000 00 

REMAP INOC HOEY TAB IUITIOR. s.0:,.0icin. oses.ceccecviecdscsneseccsdseeses 1,821,855 66 

REI MCE aE eleiearele cicir coors lois'cciccs cone snccecacvecnstccstecdcvcse 1,404,184 71 

Total January 1, 1802.05 o- oo eee sensi epee ese eae ceaaces $3.625,990 37 
ALE B NSON, Pres’t. W. GARDNER CROWELL, Secretary. 


JOHN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres’t. CHARLES W. MERRILL. Ass’t Sec’ Vs 


~ ONE OF THE PLS SEAS ENGLISH FIRE Beers: 








Agricultural Insurance Company, 
WATERTOWN, NV. Y. 





GENERAL AGENTS—C. Patterson & Son, 71 Wall Street, New York; 
Clark, Baltimore, Md.; George D. Pleasants & Son, Richmond, Va.; tp a 
Darrow, Chicago, Til: J. R. Hawthrone, Cleveland, 0O,; Mann & Wiison, 
San Francisco, Cal.; J. Flynn; Toronto, Ont ; Dewey & Brackman, Brock- 

e, Ont. : 


J.R. STEBBINS, President. 


Northern Assurance 
OF LONDON, ENG. 


H. M. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Company, 








NEw YORK AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS: 
388 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 





GEORGE W. BABB, JR., - - MANAGER. 





THE 


Metropolitan Plate Glass 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 
CHARTERED 1874 
The Oldest New York Company 
in its Line and the one having 
the Largest Net Surplus. 


January 1, 1892. 


« 


li 


: > 


| ey 


Nw y 


x i 


=“ 





Assets, - - - $862,694 
i Capital and Net 
Surplus, -_ - - 224,966 





Henry Harteau, 1 Pres. 
~ Danie! D. Whitney, Vice-Pres. 
Eugene H. Winslow, Sec’y. 
John P. Campbell, Gen. Agt., 
No. 162 La Salle Street 
Chicago. 


ar ie 
Times ag 


Y 


OF FREEPORT, ILL. 
C. O. COLLMANN, President. WM. TREMBOR, Secretary. 
December 3ist, 1891. 





Casha st pienl Nacsa deena ot ant pac eae: Son aa tn teenies vila tere 200,000 00 
Reserve;tor Umpaid Widsser,. sot cccurescied cacedamucedsenceaves ene 102,234 45 
Reserve for Re-insurance and orber Liabilities................ - 1,765,425 09 
INCE DUED IMG mcee no deen cde det ce ipas AC coche tere iiGcc DA 603,561 60 





Tete Tinned 1782, 


Sine Assurance Co Meesity, 


OF LONDON. 





FIRE INSURANCE ONLY. LossES PAID OVER $86,000,000. 


Head Office for the United ae me Wall St., N.Y. 


A. D. IRVING, Manager. B. CLARK, haat t Manager. 
LOUIS P. BAYARD, 2d Asvt Manager. 


The New York Plate 


Glass Insurance Co. 


CAPITAL, $100,000. ASSETS, $170,335. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Head Office, No. 24 Pine St., N. Y. City. 
ELIJAH R. KENNEDY, President. MAJOR A. WHITE, Secretary. 








National Fire Insurance Company, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Asst See’y 
HEAD OFFICE, 118 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 


tWESTERN DEPARTMENT. PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
Fev. 8. JAMES, General Agent. Gero. D. DORNIN, - Manager. 
G. W. BLossom, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. Gro. W. DORNIN, Ass’t Manager. 





Office, 174 La Salle St., Chicago. Office, 409 California St., San Fran. 
ASSETS, DECEMBER 31, 1861, - $6,737,988 2 
1850, SURPLU s, 649,041 05 1892. 


‘The, United States Life Ins. Co., 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





1891.° 
$14,101,654 


188. 1889. 1890. 


New Insurance written - - $6,335,665 $8,463,625 $11,955,157 





GHO. H. BURFORD, President. 


C. P. FRALEIGH, eee A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 





The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE are the CONTIN- 
UABLE TERM POLICY which gives to the insured the greatest possible 
amount of idemnity in the event of death, at the lowest possible present 

cash outlay; and the GUARANTEED INCOME POLICY which embraces 
every valuable feature of investment insurance, and which in the event 
of adversity overtaking the insured may be "used as COLLATERAL 
SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the extent of the full legal reserve value 
thereof, in accordance with the terms and conditions of these policies. 

Good agents, desiring to represent the Company, are invited to address 
J.S. GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies, at Home Office. 





Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 
Incorporated 1848. 





JOHN E. DEWITT, - President. 





The Business of the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, for the 
half year ending June 30, 1892, was of a highly successful character. 
Compared with the corresponding periods of preceding years, the half year 
n question was one of the best in the Company’s history, 

Substantial inereases were made in New Insurance Written; New 
Premiums Written and Settled; Premium Income and Interest Earnings: 
and in Policies and Insurance in Force. The Notices of Death Claims 


showed a decrease. 
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HoME OFFICE: 





























The Fidelity 
and Casualty Co., 


140 To 146 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


ASSETS $1,750,000 SURPLUS $169, 446.67 


LossEs PAID $3,350,000 





Casualty Insurance Specialties: 


Bonds of Suretyship for persons in positions of trust. 


Personal Accident, Plate Glass, Boiler, Elevator, Em- 
ployers, Landlords and Common Carriers Liability. 





OFFICERS. 


GEO. F. SEWARD, President. : 
ROB’T J. HILLAS, Secy. EDWARD L. SHAW, Asst. Secy, 


DIRECTORS. 


Geo. S. Con, - - - - - Pres. American Exchange Nat. Bank, 
J.S.T.STRANAHAN, - - - -  - - - Pres. Atlantic Dock Co, 
A. E. ORR, ie een kag -_- Retired Merchant. 
G. G. WILLIAMS, - - = - - - Pres, Chemical Nat. Bank. 
J. ROGERS MAXWELL, - - = = «+ «= «= Pres. C. R.R. of N. J. 
A.B. HULL, - - - - - - - - - - Retired Merchant. 
H. A. HURLBUT, - - - - - - - = Retired Merchant. 
WILSON G. HUNT, - - - a omnes Ty et ke - - Retired Merchant. 
JOHN L. RIKER, se - = - - «= - Of J. L. & D.S. Riker 
J. G. MOCOLLOUGH; “= Fi = sea I Verge Urediis Co Wie ete 
WM.G. Low, - - - - - - - -  - Counsellor-at-Law. 
THOMAS 3. MOORE, - = - - - = - - Counsellor-at-Law. 


GEO. F. SEWARD, - - - - - - - - - - President. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co., 


NEWARK, QW. J. 









AMZI DODD, - =- = = President. 
Assets (Market Values), January 1, 1892.......cccecccccevcvcseces $48,980,278 05 
Liabilities (N. Y. and Mass. standard).... 45,384,486 00 
PUrplus Bisset uocesemeeece haces ntocdes caer 3,545,792 05 
Surplus (by former New York standard, Am. Ex. 414 per cent. 
FROSCLVE) |. acie's cise oc vaca cnicatele Caneel sleie ste tee ee et slantesiens tens eeice 6,137,600 05 


POLICIES ABSOLUTELY NON-FORFEITABLE 
AFTER SECOND YEAR. 


In case of lapse the policy is continued in force as long as its value will 
pay for or, if preferred, a paid-up policy for its full value is issued in ex- 
change. 

_ After the second year, policies are incontestable, except as against inten- 
tional ace ; and all restriction as to residence, travel or occupation are 
removed. 





Cash loans are made to the extent of 50 per cent. of the reserve value 
where valid assignments of the policies can be made as collateral security. 
Losses paid immediately upon completion and approval of proofs. 


THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 


CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000 00. 


1 Wo. 25 ¢ 


American 


Casualty Insurance and Security Company 


OF BALTIMORE CITY. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, BALTIMORE, Mp. 





ASSETS, OVER $2,000,000 00. 


BEECHER, SCHENCK & COMPANY, General Managers, New York City. 





The Equitable Lite 
Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
120 BROADWAY, 2 em NEW YORK. 


Organized under the laws of the State 05 New York. 
JANUARY 1, 1892. . 


ASSETS hw. « Pee EON 


Liabilities, including the Reserve on all existing Pol- 
icies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special Reserve 
(toward the establishment of a 344 per cent. valua- 


$136,198,518. 38 





t 


t 


tion) .df..sinesa wae $1,500,000.:.2020a0enees « 109,905,537 82. | 
Total Undivided Surplus... ......3..... seseee $26,292,980 56 
Lnepine.te so. eee Shoe fae See eee Pees fri $39,054,943 85. 
New Assurance written in 1891.............. .- 233,118,331 00 
Outstanding Assurance............ oa s onleateeenane 


804,894,557 00 


The Free Tontine Policy (the Society’s latest form) is 


UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel fand occupation after — 


one year; INCONTESTABLE after one year, and ‘‘NoON- © 


FORFEITABLE”’ after three years. 


Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 
factory proofs of death. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres’t. 7 





The National Life Insurance Co., 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 





CHARLES DEWEY, President. GEO. W. REED, Secretary. 


RECORD FOR 1891. 

Total Endowments pald...ccvvssrecsscsvdveveseus ARS TIO. 
Total Death Losses paid.......c..cseeevevees 

Total amount paid to Policy-holders 

5,688 Policies issued and revived in 1890, insuring. 







- +e 
eeeeee 


23,303 Policies in force, insuring..........+.e00. osiele worenaerele 3369, 
Increase in number of Policies in force, 1,699. 
Increase in amount of Insurance in force...... AO ar: coveee 5,007,047 00 = 


Every policy issued by the Company guarantees: (1) An Annual Cash 


Surrender Value; (2) A Paid-up Policy for such a sum as the cash value ~ 


will purchase, or (3) Extended insurance for the full amount of the Policy, 
for so long a time as the full legal reserve will carry it. 


JOSEPH WELLS, General Agent, 151 Broadway, New York. 
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The Massachusetts Mutual ee 
Insurance Company, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S. LEE, Vice-President. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. E. D. CAPRON, Asst. Secretary. 





THE NEW POLICY CONTRACT 


Offered by this company, is non-forfeiting. Paid-wp and cash values are 
plainly endorsed upon all policies, under the provisions of the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiting law. Is incontestable after two years from the date 
of its issue. All restrictions upon residence, travel, occupation or em- 
ployment, except military and naval service in time "of war, are removed 
after two years. 





Insurance Co. of North America, 


232 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


FOUNDED 1792. 





Assets, January 1, 1892, - - - - - $9,278,220 00 


LIABILITIES—Reserved for re-insurance and 





PUM OOMOTICIAIINB Et fo so ic cs cccaseassecveteneeas $4,052,744 00 
BEETS UNE SUC Meee dele cies: occ Sistas elueis ¢ nidie'n ee smernes 3,000,000 00 
Surplus over all liabilities....................- 2,225,476 00 $9,278,220 00 
Agents in all the principal towns and cities. 
CHARLES PLATT, - - - - - President. 


WILLIAM A. PLATT, Vice- Pres’ t. EUGENE L. ELLISON, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
GREVILLE E. FRYER, Sec.and Treas. JOHN H. ATWOOD, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Office in New York: Fire and Marine, 16 and 18 Exchange Place. 





*“The Leading Industral Insurance Company of America.”’ 





CANVASSERS WANTED 


In all the principal cities in New England, Middle and 
Western States by the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
For its Plan of Industrial Insurance. 


This plan embraces all the members of a family, male and female, be- 
tween agesland 70. Premiums from 5 to 60 cents per week. Claims paid 
immediately at death. Dues collected weekly from the homes of members. 
Benefits range from $14 to $1,000 and upwards. 

All needed explanations will be furnished upon application to the com- 
pany’s ec aah in any of the principal cities, or to the Home Office 
in New York. 

JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President. 
STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. 


HALEY FISKE, Vice-President. 
GEORGE H. GASTON, Secretary. 





Connecticut Fire Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD CONN. 





INCORPORATED 1850. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





EIGHTY-SECOND FINANCIAL STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1892. 
URI LER LBA, SN 6 hor) gusls Selo oS adi» Sie Se wlSiote pie oheWie AUT Ye TURE ls wi Heiwilele $1,000,000 00 





EER IETICHA TIO IAIN Sched ¢ sisie sg sie oa es wlssclewe a lol aie Rae Deidecosore'e bog siei'ere se 167,982 85 

BIE BUNA CO SVOSEDY © Sid vo xc coe vie Seic. Vieide de Darde wc baie aewseelends wes 913,656 24 

MPC IIED IG cide desis sneer con tencrsessecernrcevnneseavensceyeresccurys 550,589 16 

orb dtu SAGAS oR: dc 0 gg RI HDOn JURE TOOROOII: OIE EEOC Ic Snes ob $2,632,228 25 
J. D. BROWNE, - - - President. 


L. W. CLARKE, Ass’t Secretary. CHARLES R, BURT, Secretary. 


‘IT LEADS THEM ALL. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A, McCURDY, President. 














ASSETS OVER - $159,000,000. 





The Consol Policy recently announced by 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York combines more advantages 
with fewer restrictions than any Investment 


Insurance contract ever offered. It consoli= 


dates 
INSURANCE. - 7 
ENDOWMENT. - 
INVESTMENT. : 
ANNUAL INCOME . 
No other Company offers this Policy. 


Apply only to Company’s nearest Agent for 
details. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
paid to its Sera -holders 
in 1891, nearly 


$19,000,000. 


o-oo 


The Mutual has ever been in the minds 
of the discriminating public 


“The Greatest of all the 
Companies.’ 
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The Connecticut Mutual —— 


Assets, $59,7388,479.95. 


IN 
Increased its Assets, 


Life Insurance Co. 


Surplus, $6,059,155.81. 


1s9ot 


Increased its Surplus, 
Increased its Dividends to Policy-Holders, 


And invites attention to its economy of management, and the con- 


sequent low cost of insurance. 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President. 


EDWARD M. BUNCE, Secretary. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 





1845. 


PROTHCTIOND AND PRO Ein: 


1892 


- = . Jjist—The Certainty of Protection toa Man’s Family in case of his Early Death ; ané 
FWO THINGS MOST DESIRABLE IN LIFE INSURANCE ARE; {2a—The Certainty of Profit to himself if he Lives to Old Age, 


THESE ARE COMBINED IN THE ‘*‘ NON-FORFEITING FREE TONTINE POLICIES” OF THE 


New York Life Insurance Company, 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW 


YORK. 


Lite Insurance Agents and others are invited to apply for detailed explanations of these plans. 


Cash Assets, over 


Surplus, New York Standard, over’ - , ? - 


Annual Income, over 





THE 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Capital StOCK sie cccns te seuns trsatetonsan tet: cnet taae teoene ile mene $1,250,000 


AMOR, SADT 1802 eee ii cee cinc cite te otto aen nema nan cee renee eee 6,743,047 
e-insurance Reservesac acccesnesssccee ee eee One 2,566, 

Policy-holders’: Surplus. )2)scerecideat Coren eee ee ee ate 2,552,340 
Burplus OV er ays sg. cts Hace eee eee eee ER ne 3,802,340 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Chicago, Mlinois. 
&. F. BISSELL, Manager. P. P. HEYWOOD, Assistant Manager. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
SELDEN & COFRAN, Managers. - - ~- San Francisco. 


GENERAL AGENTS AND ADJUSTERS. 
Fastern and Middle States, - - JAS. H. LEIGHTON. 
Southern States, - THOMAS EGGLESTON, 


AGENCIES in all prominent localities throughout the United States and 
Qanada. 


GEO. L. CHASE, President. P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. 
THOMAS TURNBULL, Assistant Secretary. 


COMPAN Y -PU RE TAY SMUT Atic- 





- $125,000,000 
15,000,000 - 
31,800,000 





Pheenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ORGANIZED IN 1851. 


Assets, January 1, 1892. 5 ..0:00''s's s sisiee eo vletats arcie ofo evelele cletelela (cite nena $10,060,570 41 
Surplus.at Four pericents «2.5. Jes cael canon feminists (01,238 56 
Surplus at Four and one-half per Cent.............sceceecevcseees 1,116,904 56 


Total Paid Policy-holders in Forty Years over 


$31,000,000 00 


ACTIVE AND INTELLIGENT MEN WANTED AS AGENTS 


with whom liberal contracts willbe made. Desirable territory now open. 

e new plans of the Company are brief, clear and liberal. Life an@ 
Endowment Polices have endorsed upon them definite cash, loan, and 
paid-up values, and in case of lapse, insurance is extended without action 
on the part of the insured, 

The new Ten-Twenty Term Plan furnishes protection at a low pri 
and grants valuable privileges in case a change is desired to some other 
form of insurance. 

J. B. BUNCE, President. J. M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 

C. H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
New York Office, 189 Broadway. - HANFORD LINDSLEY, General Agent. 
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WE had forgotten for the time that Secretary Smith of 
the Traders insurance company, was in the employ of the 
National Board at the time the old schedule for rating was 
adopted and are glad that his letter, which we print in this 
issue, recalls the fact that he has always been in favor of 
schedule rating. Basides setting him right, Mr. Smith’s 
letter gives us great grief, because it discloses a state of 
things in Chicago which is certainly as bad as it is in 
New York. It would not be possible for a New York re- 
porter to more thoroughly misrepresent the man he was 
interviewing than the Chicago reporter has misrepresented 
Mr. Smith. That saddens us. We have always known 
that New York was thoroughly bad and are now afraid that 
Chicago is in the same condition. Here, when a reporter lies 
about an insurance company we give him a position in the 
company, and it is possible that the Chicago interviewer is 
expecting a situation in the Traders. 


In the old half-note days in life insurance, agents did not 
always talk as though the note part of the premium was 
any part of the possible cost of life insurance, and we know 
of one canvasser who used, on occasion, to tell the assured that 
the note which he was requested to sign was a receipt for 
his first dividend. It occurs to us that this idea might be 
used by the companies whose wicked agents persist in doing 
a Chatham street business in violation of the laws. The 
portion of the premium which they use for rebating, of 
course comes out of the future dividends to policy-holders, 
and it is a pity that it should be made to swell the expense 
account when it really goes for advance dividends. It 
would be a good plan to have all the lightning canvassers 
provided with blank receipts to be filled out for the amount 
of the discount given and signed by the assured. Then it 
could be charged to dividend account instead of commis- 
sions. If some such plan is not alopted, even a discon- 
tinuance of advertisements will not suffite to keep the 
expense account down. 


WE print in another column, an article from the Indian- 
apolis Journal on the subject of fire insurance ratings. 
It is not more nor less hysterical than the usual article in 
the daily press, but it is well for underwriters to have their 
attention called, occasionally, to these mutterings which, in 
some sense, are the mutterings of the public, and which take 
shape in legislative foolishness. There is in it also a sug- 
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gestion of one of the benefits, and in our judgment the 
principal one, of a schedule rating. A schedule is exact, 
consistent, coherent, and no other rating is either. It starts, 
as a basis with the conclusions of the the best practical 
underwriters and proceeds with equal justice to all to make’ 
rates. No business can be said to be a successful one which 
at every step outrages the sense of justice of any great body 
of men who have dealings with it. It cannot fairly be said 
of our people that they expect any business to be carried on 
at a loss, or that they expect to escape their just share of 
the cost of carrying on the business of fire insurance. But 
they are fairly entitled to say that a tax on all insured prop- 
erty for the protection of all, shall be levied under rules 
which make a fair division of such taxation. This they 
have in a schedule rating, and they do not have it outside 
of such rating. 


THE Insurance Post tells its readers that THE WEEKLY 
UNDERWRITER slurs Judge Van Brunt’s decision ‘‘as though: 
it were a Chicago product.” Many a truth is spoken in jest,. 
and a Chicago product it is though delivered in New York 
—full of wind. Our contemporary mistakes this paper, 
though, in one respect. We have never had the slightest 
interest in either Mr. Beers or his contract, and consequently 
have never fought for either. There was a great deal of 
irrelevant nonsense in Judge Van Brunt’s opinion, and we 
said so. There is in it one point, also, which we should like: 
very much to see either upheld or reversed by an appellate 
court, and that is the one which denies the power of trus- 
tees of a corporation to make contracts extending beyond 
the term of their office. If this is law it is not common: 
sense, and in fact trustees of corporations do make contracts: 
extending beyond their terms of service every day of the 
year. The theory of the corporation is that its life is con- 
tinuous, and is represented by its trustees or directors. 
Brown may not be re-elected next year, but some one will 
be and the trusteeship is continuous. Judge Van Brunt’s 
contention would paralyze the business of corporations for a 
great portion of the time. In the absence of prohibition in 
the charter, the trustees can do anything that the stock- 
holders can do. As to Mr. Beers and his contract, so far as 
we are informed of the facts, Mr. McCall did just what he 
ought to have done, took the case to the courts, where we go, 
not always to get wisdom or justice, but to settle ditferences. 





Ir as Colonel Young suggests, we are all given to taking 
ourselves and our work too seriously, his light banter will 
prove a good corrective. He has, in his own way, in his 
special department of the Insurance Herald, defended the 
‘*special” from the charges of the Argus, by the old and 
familiar tw quoque style of argument, and we give him, and 
through him his clients space for their case. Many years 
ago Edgar A. Hewitt visited the manager of a prominent 
company which shall be nameless, in a city which shall also 
be nameless, and being invited into the private office was 
asked to take a chair and to excuse the manager while he 
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finished a little matter of business, a letter which he had 
dictated to a stenographer having just been brought in for 
his examination and signature. Having attached his name, 
the manager touched a button and asked the clerk who ap- 
peared inanswer to the summons, to bring him an envelope. 
Having enclosed the letter he rang again for a stamp which 
he affixed, and rang again for a boy to take the letter to the 
post-office. That done he turned to Hewitt, and wiping his 
perspiring brow, remarked: ‘‘ Hewitt, this work is killing 
me!” It did not kill him, though, but—and this is the 
moral—he does not now manage that office. And so, we 
suspect it is with editors and specials, and all the rest, if 
they do not work they get left. It is not work, but worry 
that shortens men’s lives, and we have been much con- 
cerned recently, lest the genial Colonel Young should be cut 
off in his youth! What with the New Orleans Compact, 
and the troubles at Atlanta, and Ballard, and Webster and 
Toby, and Oviatt, to say nothing of having to keep his vice- 
presidential hand on the throttle of the South Kastern Tariff 
Association and his eye on the track for obstructions, the 
colonel appears to be like Martha, ‘“‘cumbered with many 
cares.” To be sure he has one really valuable preventive to 
mental disturbance and consequent physical collapse. ‘‘ The 
Southern Field” is his safety valve, and records pretty accu- 
rately, week by week, the pressure of steam under which he 
is working. 


THE December number of the Travelers Record gives 
the following apology for its shortcomings : 

The editor has an opinion—and not a high one either-—of those who 

lavish so much sympathy on the Israelites for having to make bricks with- 
out straw. If they had been forced to make bricks without clay, there 
might have been something to clamor over. This issue of the Record has 
been produced in much that way. Having put nearly ali his ‘ grist ’’»—the 
sortings of all his month’s papers, memoranda, letters, etc., to write up and 
z<ompile the number from—into a big manila envelope, the writer lost the 
envelope one sloppy evening in transit from office to residence. and has 
had to fill the space with such other matter as could be invented in a hurry 
or gleaned from the miscellaneous litter still left. This is one of the debits 
to the useful practice of doing the whole task at once. 
Reading the number thus ‘‘ gleaned from the miscellaneous 
litter ” one can not but congratulate himself upon the loss of 
that envelope, and to suggest that possibly the Record, 
like some other papers, suffers from the discrimination of 
its editor. For nearly forty years, now, we have had a 
faint suspicion that the waste basket contained the better 
paper, and that suspicion is confirmed by the above apology. 
The Record’s miscellaneous litter is charming. The begin- 
ning of a paper by the editor on Tennyson is full of the poet 
as the editor sees him, and that is not through the spectacles 
of any one else. The number has several poems much 
above the ordinary newspaper and magazine verse, a 
uumber of editorial articles on insurance and other topics 
which show the vigor and freshness of a thinking mind, 
and the usual amount of delightful gossip and not too old 
witticisms. Please lose your envelope next month, and 
again give us the ‘‘ miscellaneous litter.” 


THE usually well informed Hartford correspondent of 
the New York Times sends to that paper the following 
gossip about the insurance commissionership in Connecticut : 


There are four candidates for the office of insurance commissioner, 
which also nets the incumbent $3,000 a year. Ex-Senator Caleb B. Bowers 
of New Haven, Dr. Eli W. Weeks of Litchfield, George N. Morse of 
Meriden, and ex-Mayor Joseph H. Sprague of this city constitute the quad- 
rilateral. 


Ex-Senator Bowers was the principal opponent, when in the state senate, 
to the rehabilitation of the Charter Oak Life. The policy-holders in that 
company would have been fifty per cent. better off at the present time had 
Senator Bowers’ policy dominated. But legislation concerning the com- 
pany drifted into party politics and the senator's side was crowded to the 
wall. Senator Bowers was also opposed to the Continental, which is now 
in the hands of receivers. 

Dr. Weeks is the treasurer of the state democratic club and is the gen- 
eral agent of the Phoenix Mutual Life of this city. He isa man of ability. 
The fact that the insurance commissionership has gone to Litchfield county 
oftener than to any other part of the state gives color to the notion that it 
may go there again. 

Ex-Senator Morse of Meriden was the first in the field for the appoint- 
ment, and has a considerable amount of influence enlisted in bis behalf. 

Mr. Sprague is the actuary of the department, having received his 
original appointment under Ephraim Williams, who was made commis- 
sioner by Goy. Waller. The friends of Actuary Sprague, who is one of the 
ablest men in the state in his line of work, feel that he should not become 
a candidate. 

The appointment, on account of the hold-over troubles, will be only for 
two years, and Mr. Sprague is practically assured of a life position where 
he is. 


Only four candidates out of the entire population of Ccn- 
necticut ! That seems a ridiculously small number in a 
state where every adult ought to know enough about insur- 
ance to at least want to administer the office of commis- 
sioner. Dr. Weeks is our choice for three reasons : first he 
reads THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER, second he is a thorough- 
ly good fellow, and thirdly he is clearly ineligible, being an 
insurance agent. We suppose the disability might be re- 
moved, if Dr. Weeks would resign his agencies before the 
appointment, but he must be a mighty poor agent if he 
can afford to give up his business for an appointment which 
would last only until July, 1895, and the salary attached to 
which is only $3,500. Still, Weeks would make a good 
commissioner, we think, and as he is from Litchfield county 
he is in the line of succession, that county seeming to have 
a mortgage on the commissionership as the northern part of 
Hartford county has on the insurance committee. As for 
ex-Senator Bowers, if our recollection serves, he is the most 
persistently wrong-headed man in insurance matters in 
Connecticut, and should not be thought of for the place. 
Mr. Morse we do not know. Mr. Sprague is now, and has 
been for years, the actuary of the department and deputy 
commissioner, and if he knows when he is well off he will 
stay there. He can get along very well without the com- 
missionership, but the commissioner cannot get along as 
easily without him. We have heard of one other candidate, 
and as the information is not public we do not care to men- 
tion his name, because if we did so at all we should be 
obliged to say that the appointee ought to be both honest 
and capable, and that his name should therefore not be con- 
sidered for a moment. On the whole, Governor Morris, 
if you must make a change, and we suppose that in our 
present imperfect political condition you must, let it be 
Weeks, who has qualifications for the place not possessed by 
any other man named. He has one other qualification not 
to be despised from our point of view. We think that we 
could criticise his administration without making him very 
mad, as sooner or later, in the past, we have been obliged 
to make, for a brief time, a personal enemy of every man 
who has held the office of insurance commissioner of Con- 
necticut. 


THE Underwriters Club of Chicago at No. 249 Clark street 
began business on Thursday with a dinner, whieh was 
attended by nearly all the prominent managers and local 
agents. 
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Facts and @pinions. 


THE following changes in the field force of the British 
America and Western of Toronto, follow upon the combina- 
tion of the business interests of the two companies. The list 
is printed in the Commercial Bulletin: 


George W. Hayes, general agent of the Western Assurance at Milwau- 
kee for northern Llinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota. and North and South 
Dakota, will take the British America for the same territory. 

H. T. Lamey of Denver, general agent of the British America, gets the 
Western Assurance also for a territory which comprises the states of 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, New Mexico and Utah. 
George A. Neeley of Leavenworth, Kan., will be special agent in this 
field. 

W. R. Townley, special agent of the British America, will have charge of 
both companies for Missouri and southern Illinois. 

A. A. Crandall, formerly special agent of the Western Assuranee for the 
Northwestern States, will go to the home offices in Toronto, as superin- 
tendent of the United States agency department. The office was formerly 
filed by A. W. Dodd. 

George A. Dexter, special agent of the Western Assurance for Texas and 
Arkansas, will take both companies for the same territory. 

W. R. Crandall, late of the Ohio Farmers, will be placed at either Minne- 
apolis or St. Paul as special agent of both companies for Minnesota and the 
Dakotas. 

H. C. Stuart, special agent for the Western Assurance for several states, 
will have charge of the British America’s interests in addition to those of 
the Western in northern Illinois and Iewa, with headquartersat Des Moines. 

Alfred Jones, general agent of the Western Assurance on the Pacific 
coast, also takes charge of the British America for the same field. 

It is said to be among the possibilities that the general agency now 
located at Milwaukee will be removed to Chicago, under the management 
of George W. Hayes, and a full department established. In that case an 
assistant manager will undoubtedly be chosen from among the present field 
force. 


ENGLISH comment on Justice Van Brunt’s extraordinary 
deliverance in the matter of the Beers salary is not compli- 
mentary to its author. The London Insurance Observer 
says: 


We are surprised that under the name of law, an American court has 
made it possible for a great and wealthy corporation to repudiate a con- 
tract with an old officer—a contract made in perfect good faith on each side, 
and one which would stand the test of every English court. 

Weare rather loth to suggest that American judges are not as impartial 
as their English brethren, but what is to be thought of the presiding judge 
of the New York court, when, in referring to the investigation into the 
affairs of the company, he stated that the report showed large losses, 
‘arising from gross neglect and incompetency in its management, which 
fortunately had not as yet resulted in insolvency.” The worst that was 
proved against Mr. Beers was error of judgment, and there was never any 
suggestion that the company was even approaching insolvency. The judg- 
ment does not rest on the contract itself; it goes behind it, and deals with 
matters that are quite foreign to the real issue. The contract set out that 
Mr. Beers, in return for an annual salary of $37,500, agreed, ‘‘so far as bis 
health and strength permitted, to serve the company in an advisory capac- 
ity, and give its officers all the aid and assistance that might be within his 
power. * * * and that he would not become an officer or enter the 
employment of any other insurance company or association, or become 
connected in any form with any other company, or enter into any business 
directly or indirectly that should affect or be in competition with the 
defendants during the remainder of his life.” The court disregards the 
language of this contract, and holds that the true consideration for the 
payment of the annuity was “‘ that the board of trustee desired to give the 
plaintiff some recognition out of the pockets of the policy-holders of the 
past services which they seemed to think had been so valuable to the com- 
pany and inadequately compensated.” It seems strange that the contract 
was not allowed to speak for itself. If the action of the court in finding a 
different consideration from that expressly stipulated by the two parties to 
the bargain were to be generally foliowed, there are very few contracis 
that would stand. 


THE Newark Advertiser prints a communication from 
Vice-President Leslie D. Ward of the Prudential insurance 
company correcting, in the interest of historic truth, the 
statement made in the newspaper sketches of the late Cap- 


tain Allen L. Bassett that he was the originator of the Pru- 
dential. Dr. Ward says: 


For several years prior to the incorporation of the Prudential Mr. John 
F. Dryden was engaged in the investigation of industrial insurance, its 
underlying principles and especially its applicability to the conditions exist- 
ing in this country. Having selected the city of Newark as the base of 
operations, he came here, and about two years afterwards formed the 
acquaintance of Mr. Bassett, who agreed to secure subscriptions to the 
stock of the company necessary to commence business. After considerable 
effort Mr. Bassett failed to secure the required amount of subscriptions and 
that important work was transferred to others and completed by them. 
Up to that point Mr. Bassett did nothing further than as above stated in 
the formation and organization of the company. He was chosen president 
and remained in that office for less than four years. At the time Mr 
Bassett retired from the company its income was about $100,000 per annum. 
It is now about $8,000,000 per annum. When Mr. Bassett’s connection with 
the company ceased its operations were restricted to a portion of New 
Jersey and the business was still in an experimental state. I myself became 
interested in this enterprise through the solicitation of Mr. Dryden several 
months prior to the organization of the company, and have been contin- 
uously connected with it, officially, from the first day of its organization, 
and therefore can speak from personal knowledge, as well as from the 
records of the company, when I state that the company did not ‘spring 
from Mr. Bassett’s mind ”’ and that he did not “ sow the seed” from which 
it has grown, as stated in the tribute referred to. 





THE Chicago Tribwne says that over $5,000,000 of insur- 
ance has been secured on the buildings of the exposition and 
the property in them belonging to the exposition company. 
It estimates that fully another million dollars will be needed 
to comply with the eighty per cent. co-insurance clause and 
to cover the buildings now in course of construction. This 
amount does not include what is required to insure the var- 
ious state buildings. Superintendent Beveridge says that 
fully 120 companies, American and foreign, carry lines vary- 
ing in amount from $5,000 to $50,000. The Z77dbwne continues: 

The insurance of the exhibits isan entirely separate matter. As there 
will be a large demand from this source as soon as exhibits begin to arrive, 
the matter has occupied the attention of local underwriters for some time. 
It seems evident that the supply of insurance will not meet the demand. 
The value of the exhibits is variously estimated as between $200,000,000 and 
$300,000,000. This will require at least $150,000,000 of insurance, and the most 
sanguine confess themselves at a loss to know where it is to be obtained. 
Many of the exhibits, however, will be written in foreign countries, and 
many of the exhibiters, notably from Asiatic countries, will insure them- 
selves. A suggestion has been made to establish a Lloyds insurance com- 
pany especially to insure exhibits. The capacity of such an organization 
would be unlimited. It has been claimed, on the other hand, that as the 
Fair is a national enterprise the United States government should insure 
the exhi bits. 


AT the meeting of the New England Insurance Exchange 
on last Saturday, the report of the committee on co-insur- 
ance was re-considered. That portion of the report limiting 
the application of co-insurance to risks within 300 feet of a 
hydrant in protected towns was stricken out, and the applica- 
tion made to cover all specifically rated risks, except those 
rated by the factory improvement committee and the paper 
mill committee throughout the territory under the jurisdiction 
of the Exchange. It was voted that this plan of co-insurance 
go into effect on all policies written to apply on and after 
January 1, 1893, that local boards be notified to that effect 
and that the companies be requested to ratify the action of 
the Exchange and require that this clause be attached to all 
policies. 


THE Palatine insurance company (limited) of Manchester, 
England, was admitted to do business in New York last 
Saturday, and in accordance with the announcement pre- 
viously made, it has re-insured the United States business of 
the United Fire insurance company, which has been under 
the same management at home and in this country, and here- 
after the Palatine will be the sole representative of this busi- 
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ness in this field. The Palatine has deposited $200,000 with 
the New York insurance department and has also placed 
$500,000 in the custody of its United States trustees, Chauncey 
M. Depew, Ashbel Green and Gen. Louis Fitzgerald. A New 
York board of directors has been appointed, composed of 
David A. Lindsay, Charles Alexander, Robert W. Stuart and 
Gen. Louis Fitzgerald. The following will be resident mana- 
gers thoughout the country: For the eastern and middle 
states, William Wood, New York; for the Pacific coast, 
Charles A. Laton, San Francisco; for the western depart- 
ment, George M. Fisher, Chicago; for the southern depart- 
ment, L. M. Finley, New Orleans. 


AT a meeting of the Tariff Association of New York held 
on Thursday, a resolution was passed to the effect that until 
such time as the Brooklyn fire department shall be improved 
to the satisfaction of fire underwriters, expressed through 
the association, there shall be added to all rates twenty-five 
per cent. Such addition shall be separate in the form of a 
rider the wording of which shall be promulgated by the 
manager of the association. This important action has 
naturally created something approaching consternation in 
the city of churches. 


BEGINNING with 1893, the John Hancock Mutual Life 
insurance company will issue what are denominated ‘“ trust 
fund coupon”’ policies, the sum insured to be paid in equal 
annual instalments in periods of either ten, fifteen or twenty 
years. Coupons are attached to the policy contract, payable 
to the order of the beneficiary, and as each matures, it can be 
deposited in the bank for collection, the same as an ordinary 
draft. The policy provides for commutation of the annual 
payments in the event of the death of the beneficiary. 


A TOPEKA despatch to the New York Zimes says that the 
expressions of members of both the populist and republican 
parties of the legislature indicate that there will be very 
material insurance legislation in the coming session. Fire 
companies will be most affected and a valued policy bill will 
certainly be passed. The waiver of appraisement in mort- 
gages will be repealed and there is a promise of wild-cat 
legislation in every direction. 


THE Equitable Life Assurance Company, of New York, 
says the London Insurance Mirror, is erecting a magnificent 
building opposite the general post-office, in George street, 
Sydney. The cost will be £250,000, and, when completed, 
the premises will form one of the finest edifices in Australia. 
The first story is already up. All the facing is rough stone, 
with granite pillars. This style of architecture is the only 
one of its kind in that city. 


AT a meeting of the special committee of state insurance 
officials charged by the convention of 1892 with the con- 
sideration of the question of limiting the volume of business 
of the larger life insurance companies, held in New York last 
week, the matter was talked over and Mr. Luper of Penn- 
sylvania, who presided. and Mr. Vanderpool of New York, 
who acted as secretary, were appointed a committee to devise 
a plan and report at a future meeting. 


THE membership of the Pacific Insurance Union now 
includes, as formerly, all the companies on the Pacific coast. 
It is not true, as reported, that the State insurance company 
of Salem, Ore., has withdrawn. A. E. Magill, general agent 


of the Home and Pheonix, continued to act as president of Fi 
the Union during the ‘‘armistice.’? The officers and com- 
mitteemen remain the same as before the late unpleasantness. — 


THE statement that the Imperial Life of Detroit has con- 
cluded to discontinue the taking of new business, is confirmed 
by Vice-President Cristy. At the annual meeting of the 
company to be held in January, its future will be settled, 
but as there is an impairment of $40,000 the prospect is de- 
cidedly against continuance. 


THE jury in the graveyard insurance case at St. John, 
N. B., in which Rev. Sidney Welton, C. B. Welton and Dr. 
Randall were involved, could not agree after sixteen hours 
cogitation and were discharged. There was one obstinate 
man on the jury in the case of the minister, who would not 
agree to conviction. 


Tue holiday issue of the Chronicle, like all its holiday 
issues, is a great credit to one of the best of our insurance 
journals. The taste and enterprise evinced in the selection of 
eontributors and their work deserve special commendation. 
We shall take oceasion soon to refer to some of these contri- 
butions. 


On the pledge that the cost thereof would be ‘‘ nominal,” 
the Sun insurance company of San Francisco permitted the 
Michigan insurance commissioner to examine its condition. 
The Sun does a small inland marine business in Michigan. 
The ‘‘nominal ” cost of the examination was $400. The Sun 
was hot. 


Tue American Surety Company guaranteed the fidelity of 
Charles P. Cadman the stamp clerk in the New York post — 
office to the amount of $10,000. The amount of Cadman’s 
stealings was $5,248.72. On Wednesday the company sent a 
check for the amount to Postmaster Van Cott. 


THE Michigan insurance department recently examined 
the State Investment and Insurance company of San Fran- 
eisco. It is reported that the net surplus was found to-be 
$28,000. The California insurance department will soon 
make a thorough examination of the affairs of the company. 


THE penalty inflicted by the Philadelphia court on Nelson 
F. Evans, late president of the Spring Garden insurance com- 
pany and director of the Spring Garden Bank, convicted of 
misappropriation of the funds of the latter, is seven years in 
the penitentiary and a fine of $200. 


AFTER January 1, the Hcho a semi-ocecasional insurance 
periodical of Philadelphia becomes the /nswrance Advocate 
under the managership of Mr. H. E. Roberts, who has ~ 
acquired a proprietary interest. This change will insure a 
prompt, lively and, we believe, successful insurance paper. A 


Our San Francisco correspondent, on the authority of a 


Secretary Faymonville, says there is not a word of truthin 
the report that the Home Mutual has any intention of re- 


insuring in the Insurance Company of North America. This — 
is an authoritative denial. ; 


THE insurance commissioner of Georgia has caused an 
examination to be made of the condition of the Home insur- _ 
ance company of New Orleans with the result that he finds 
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the total assets to be $593,904, total liabilities $634,450, which 
shows an impairment of $40,546. 


THE Commercial Bulletin understands that the Patriotic 
insurance company of Ireland will come into the eastern 
states of the United States early in 1893, making the deposit 
in New York. The company is already doing business on the 
Pacific coast. 


Tur New York Board, on Wednesday, appointed James 
A. Silvey, E. F. Beddall, 8. P. Blagden and J. A. Alexander 
a committee to report a plan to organize a salvage bureau in 
connection with the board. 


On the complaint of C. B. Richard & Co., of 61 Broadway, 
New York, Solomon and Max Joseph, insurance brokers, 
were arrested on Wednesday charged with defrauding them 
out of $4,487. 


THE matter of appointing a receiver for the Peoples Five 
Year Benefit Order, was argued in the supreme court at 
Boston, December 16. Justice Lathrop reserved his decision. 


THE general agency of the Lancashire at Cincinnati is 
discontinued from January 1. It covered the states of Ohio, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee and West Virginia. 


THE directors of the New York Bowery Fire insurance 
company voted at a meeting held on Thursday, to reduce its 
capital stock from $300,000 to $200,000. 


THR Scania of Sweden doing business on the Pacific coast 
has re-insured its United States business in the Queen of New 
York. 


THE Farmers insurance company of Seattle, has re-insured 


the business of the Cascade Fire of the same place. 


Tue Assurance Lloyds of America will be the name of 
Beecher, Schenck & Co.’s new company. 








Wersonals. 





AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 
ZEtua of Hartford: C. J. Irvin, of Philadelphia, special agent. 


Germania Life: Charles H. Florian, general agent for Texas, with head- 
quarters at San Antonio. 


Insurance Company of North America: D. R. Davenport, state agent for 
Missouri. 


Mutual Life of New York: Edward F. Berkeley, Jr., general agent for 
Kentucky; Fleming Bros., of Dubuque, state agents for Iowa; T. H. 
Bowles, general agent for Wisconsin and Northwestern Michigan, with 
headquarters at Milwaukee. 


Rhode Island Underwriters Association: M.S. Moore, special agent with 
headquarters at Chicago. 





Ex-Superintendent Maxwell of the New York state insurance department, 
is, according to the daily newspaper rumor mongers, to be President 
Cleveland’s assistant postmaster-general, the headsman’s position. As 
cee ersent the was proscribed by Gey. Hill, because he was an 
adherent of Cleveland, although he made a pretty good superintendent. 


Mr. B. V. Hubbard will be the deputy auditor of Illinois, in charge of the 
insurance bureau under the administration of Auditor Gore, vice J.J. 
Brinkerboff, who goes out with the republicans. Mr. Hubbard is an 
insurance man, whichis a good thing for insurance. He is at present 
special agent at Chicago of the Penn Mutual Life. ; 


Mr. James A. Kistler, insurance agent of Allentown, Pa., was struck and 
instantly killed by a locomotive on Thursday of last week, while walk- 
ing on the track of the Lehigh Valley railroad. The noise of a passing 
freight train prevented him from hearing the approach of the other 
train. He was forty-two years old. 


Mr. Ben May of St. Louis resigns the general agency of the southwestern 
department of the Equitable Life and will be succeeded by two of his 
office force J. 8S. Kendrick, cashier and Harry May, assistant manager 
under the firm name of Kendrick & May. 


Mr. Henry E. Bowers of the Guardian has been appointed chairman of the 
committee on fire department and water supply of the National Board, 
succeeding Mr. Y ereance, resigned. 


Mr. George W. Neff, a Cincinnati insurance agent, representing tho Dwell- 
Ing House of Boston, died from dropsy, at Newport, Ky., on December 
14, aged fifty-nine years. 


Mr. Floyd M. Goody Koontz is the gentleman, with a startling name, who» 
will be the next Colorado superintendent of insurance. 


Messrs. Ackerman, Deyo & Hilliard, have resigned the New York agency of 
the State Investment of San Francisco. 











Sonmniunitcattons, 


Secretary Robert J. Smith and the Universal Schedule. 





To THE EpitorR oF THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER: 


DEAR SIR—My attention is called to your remarks on & 
pretended ‘‘interview’’ with me on the subject of the 
‘‘universal schedule,’ said to be copied from the Chicago 
Post, in your issue of the 10th inst., and as I have been made 
the innocent victim of a newspaper fake, I simply desire to say 
that I do not entertain the views credited to me by you or 
the Post. 

I have just met Mr. Carlisle, secretary of the Illinois State 
Board, who happened to present when the Post interviewer 
was getting in his work, and after reading his account of 
what I said he also failed to recognize it as resembling in any 
marked degree what actually was said by me or any one else: 
present. Hence there being so much in it that I did not say,. 
or even think, and so little that I did say, that to attempt a 
separation of the wheat from the chaff would be not only a 
hopeless task but also not worth the effort, as I apprehend 
that but few care what I may have said on such matters. 

I, however, do desire to say that it looks like ingratitude 
for any one to attribute to me sentiments which are hostile 
to schedule rating after I have given so much labor and 
thought to the subject. I have always been favorable to it. 
I had a hand in helping to make the National Board schedule 
you refer to and, I believe, I have labored on every one made 
by any insurance association in the middle states since ; 
though I do not claim to be an expert or the son of an expert. 

You are also decidedly ‘‘ off” in stating that Iam “ crit- 
icising what I have not read,” as every ‘‘proof’’ up to the 
last issue has been kindly submitted to me by Chairman 
Moore, and he and I have had several interviews on the sub- 
ject, and he at least don’t need to be told that I gave him con- 
siderable encouragement (if not advice,) and told him I sin- 
cerely hoped his committee would succeed in presenting a 
complete, compact and easily applied schedule which would 
commend itself to every owner of property as well as every 
underwriter, Mr. Moore will bear me out in saying that this 
has been my sentiment from the start, as my letters to him as 
well as my talks with him will abundantly show. 

I do not propose to notice your unkind reference to my 
having ‘‘the typical Chicago dislike of anything that hails 
from New York,”’ etc., further than to say that possibly 
Chicago underwriters may have found by experience that so - 
little in their line, in the way of practice at least, that pro-- 
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ceeds from the source referred to has proven good or moder- 
ately reliable that they may be excused from embracing 
everything offered them without first testing it fully ; and 
hence the universal schedule, if it really was conceived in 
New York—must labor under the handicap of a long list of 
bad precedents ; but I hope it may live nevertheless. 

I may add also that as I do not claim to have ever “ origi- 
nated ’’ anything, or to be able to ‘‘ comprehend ” the editor- 
ial criticisms of THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER, especially 
when the editor is engaged in knocking out a straw man 
set up by another editor, as in this case, I do not need to 
‘‘ whistle’? as the east wind will do that through the vener- 
able whiskers of ‘‘ye editor’ of THE WEEKLY UNDER- 
WRITER without any aid from me. 

Very truly yours, 


R. J. Smiry, Secretary. 
CHICAGO, December 21, 1892. 








{Insurance Wegislation. 





The texts of all important bills in the legislatures affecting insurance are 
on file in the office of THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 





District of Columbia. 





At Washington, D. C., Assessor Trimble has submitted to 
the district commissioners the draft of a bill to amend the 
act providing for semi-annual statements by foreign corpora- 
tions doing business in the district. Mr. Trimble’s bill pro- 
poses that such corporations shall publish at least once during 
the months of March and September of each year, in two 
daily newspapers printed in the District of Columbia, a full 
statement under oath properly attested, showing the amount 
of their authorized capital stock and the amount paid in on 
account of same, the amount of assets, deposits, dividends and 
dues, as well as the amount of their debts, Jiabilities and cur- 
rent expenses, for the preceding six months ending on the 31st 
day of December and the 30th day of June in each year re- 
spectively. And acopy of said statement properly attested 
shall be filed with the commissioners of the District of 
Columbia during the months of March and September afore- 
said. 


Georgia. 





The legislature adjourned last Saturday night without 
taking further action on pending insurance bills. 

The governor vetoed a bill convening the next session in 
July, 1893, (attempting to change sessions from this season to 
the summer season) and consequently the legislature will not 
again convene until October, 1893. A large amount of un- 
finished business, including the insurance bills, goes over, 
with the recommendation to the next legislature that it take 
precedence over new matter. 





South Carolina. 





The bill to create an insurance department passed the 
senate, but in the house it was variously amended and the 
deposit feature eliminated. On Tuesday the bill was with- 
drawn leaving only the $100 license bill on the insurance 
docket of the senate. The passage of that is doubtful, as the 
legislature adjourns sine die this week. 





————————————————————————— 


Tusurancee in the Courts. 





A Case Involving Vacancy, Waiver and Estoppel. 





The Connecticut Fire insurance company insured Brown 
& Thomas at Erie, Pa., against damage to their house by fire, 
the policy providing that if the premises should be vacated 
without notice to the company and fire should occur the in- 
surer could not be held responsible. The facts in the case 
were that the premises while vacant were burned and the com- 
pany plead a violation of the contract. The case was argued 
before Judge Gunnison of the court at Erie. Counsel for the 
defense moved a dismissal of the cause on the ground of no 
cause for action. In granting the motion Judge Gunnison 
said : 


I know of_no different rule which would govern the con- 
struction of a contract of insurance from the rule governing 
the construction of any other written contract. The law 
certainly does not say that contracts signed by insurance com- 
panies shall be construed by one rule and contracts signed by 
other companies or individuals by another rule. 

Then the rights of the parties to this policy must be fixed 
by the contract that they made, that is, by the policy. The 
policy provides that it shall become void ‘‘if the premises 
hereby insured are or shall hereafter become vacant or un- 
occupied, and so remain for more than ten days without 
notice to the company and consent endorsed hereon.”’ Now, it 
is not contended on the part of the plaintiff that the condition 
was complied with. It was vacant from January 1 to March 
9, without any notice in the meantime being given to the 
company, and until after the fire, without any notice given 
to the company, unless it may be construed that the notice 
to Mr. Arbuckle was notice to the company, and also until 
after the fire without the condition of the contract requiring 
it to be entered on the policy being complied with; so that 
there is no pretence on the part of the plaintiff that the con- 
ditions of the policy were complied with. 

Then 'the only chance for recovery on the part of the 
plaintiff would be to show that the company either had 
waived this condition in the policy, or that by conduet or 
acts it had so far induced the plaintsff to act on his part as 
would justify him in setting up the position that the company 
were estopped from denying that they had waived it. Now, 
so far as any express waiver is concerned, there is no evi- 
dence of it. The only evidence that has been offered that 
might possibly be construed to be evidence of an implied 
waiver, which would operate as an estoppel, is the evidence 
that appraisers were chosen and an appraisement made by 
them, to appraise the loss occasioned by the fire—the value 
of the property destroyed by the fire. 

The fact that William L. Arbuckle solicited the insurance, 
wrote the policy—that is, did the clerical work of writing it— 
not signing it as agent, and presented a bill for the premium 
in the name of Scott & Arbuckle, and received a check pay- 
able to the order of Scott & Arbuckle, which was endorsed b 
him in the name of Scott & Arbuckle, and receipting the bill 
in the same name, would be no evidence of agency, unless it 
was shown that it was done with the knowledge of the 
company, and that element is wanting: It 1s a very familiar 
principle that agency cannot be proved by the acts or declara- 
tions of the alleged agent. That is all that is offered in this 
case; so that there is no evidence whatever to justify the 


court in submitting to the jury the question of whether 


William L. Arbuckle was the agent of the company. The 
only evidence, then, that could be ealled evidence of a waiver 
would be the evidence of the chooing of appraisers and the 
making of the appraisement. 

There is no case that I have been able to find which 
decides that that is sufficient to justify finding that the 
company has waived any written condition in the policy. 
The case of McFarlnnd vs. the Kittanning insurance company, 
in 134 Pennsylvania, 590—it is true that in that case there 
was an appraisement—a choice of appraisers, followed by an 
appraisement, and if that were all there was in that ease it 
might be argued that it was similar to this, and that the de- 
cision was binding and authority in this case; but in that 
case there were a good many other elements. There was 
evidence, in the first place, of a promise to pay, on the part 
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of the company, after the appraisement; there was evidence 
that, relying on this promise the plaintiff had acted ; that he 
had been induced to act by the promise of the company to 
pay, and by other acts of the company besides this promise 
and this appraisement—that he had been induced to act, on 
the faith of those promises. There is clearly evidence which 
would justify a court in enforcing the doctrine of estoppel. 
The provision in regard to an appraisement in that case was 
different from this one, also. In that case ‘‘ the company at 
any time before or after proof of loss, and the assured after 


‘proof of loss, may demand in writing that the value and 


amount of loss and damages shall be submitted to appraisers;”’ 
it was a privilege that they had in making a demand that an 
appraisement be had. And in making that demand it might 
be that that would be construed as evidence of a waiver of 
the other conditions of the policy. providing they knew of 
the facts. But in this policy it is different. It is not that the 
company may, at its election demand an appraisement. It 
says ‘“‘loss or damage to property partially or totally de- 
stroyed, unless the amonnt of said loss or damage is agreed 
upon between the assured and the company, shall be ap- 
praised,”’ etc. It is the rule fixed by both parties for the 


_ determination of the damages—the value of the property 


destroyed or injured. It is not a right claimed by the com- 
pany to demand {an appraisement’ but it isa rule fixed by the 
parties in the contract ; and to say that by following the rule 
fixed by the parties in the contract for establishing the 
amount of damage done to the property by fire, that they 
shall thereby waive any other rights that they have, seems to 
me absurd. I cannot see any reason for such a rule, in merely 
performing what the parties at the beginning of the contract 
had established as the rule for assessing damages. In that 
respect it differs from the provision in the policy in the 
McFarland case. 

Then there is another rule that it seems to me would be 
conclusive in this case: It is a well established principle 
governing the law of estoppel that no party can, by his acts, 
bind a principal by estoppel in a manner that he could not 
bind him by actual contract. That is applying it to this 
case, an agent who had not the power to bind the company 
by a contract, here it is sought to bind the company by his 
act, by way of estoppel, and that cannot be done. And here 
is the provision in the policy, which is different from most 
policies that [ have seen: ‘‘And it is furtber expressly 
covenanted by the parties hereto that no officer, agent or 
representative of this company shall be held to have waived 
any of the terms and conditions of this policy, unless such 
waiver shall be indorsed hereon in writing.”? If that had 
simply said ‘‘agent,”’ although a general officer of a company 
is an agent, yet under the ordinary acceptation of the word 
agent it might be construed to mean an agent below the 
grade of an officer; and, therefore, where a superior agent 
should perform an act it might be said that that was not 
beyond the scope of his authority ; but here it says ‘‘no 
officer, agent or representative of this company,”’ ete., so that 
even the president of the company, if this is binding, could 
not waive, in any way except by endorsement on the policy, 
a condition of the policy ; and if he could not by contract he 
could not by way of estoppel. There is no question about 
that principle. 

For these reasons the motion for a compulsory non-suit 
is granted. 








{Mliscellany. 








Alfred G. Baker. 


Mr. Alfred G. Baker of Philadelphia. who was one of the 
most prominent personages in American fire underwriting 
fifteen years ago, died on Tuesday at his residence in Phila- 
delphia from the effects of heart disease, after two weeks con- 
finement at his home.» The Philadelphia Inquirer prints a 
sketch of Mr. Baker’s career as business man, underwriter, 
public spirited citizen, and patron of art of which the follow- 
ing is condensed copy: 


Mr. Baker was born in Philadelphia, December 17, 1831, 
his father being Michael V. Baker, who was a well-known 
citizen. He entered the University of Pennsylvania after the 





completion of his school-boy days, and graduated in 1851, 
taking the degree of Bachelor of Arts with distinction, and 
three years later received his diploma as Master of Arts. He 
then entered the commission house of David 8. Brown & Co., 
on Front street, and, having served a term of five years in 
that widely known mercantile firm. became associated with 
Samuel Leonard, under the partnership name of Leonard & 
Baker. as successors to the eld established firm of Sill, 
Arnold & Leonard. Through a period from 1856 to 1870 this 
firm continued the same, when Mr. Baker retired from the 
sphere of active mercantile life. 

In February, 1869, Charles N. Bancker. president of the 
Franklin Fire insurance company, died in his ninety-seecond 
year, and Mr. Baker, then one of the directors, was unani- 
imously tendered the presidency by his associates. During 
his administration the great fires of Chicago and Boston took 
place, in 1871 and 1872 respectively, yet the company paid all 
its obligations promptly and continued the average dividend 
to its stockholders. He voluntarily resigned as the head 
executive of the company upon the completion of the fiftieth 
year of his age, December, 1881. although he still retained his 
seat as a director, and the position of chairman of the 
finance committee. 

Mr. Baker at all times took a large interest in everything 
that pertained to the science of fire underwriting and its 
development. He was one of the three originators of the 
Philadelphia Fire Insurance Patrol. He built, at a cost of 
nearly $50,000, the model patrol house now occupied by this 
organization, No. 511 Arch street, and leased the same at a 
moderate rental to the insurance companies for a term of 
years. He was the first treasurer of the patrol, and, after 
discharging its duties with fidelity for more than twelve years 
resigned of his own free will. For three successive years 1877, 
1878 and 1879, he was unanimously honored by his associates 
with the presidency of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, whose central office was in New York city. 

He was a director of the Independence National Bank of 
which he was one of the original incoporators and sub- 
sequently of the Southwark National Bank of which he and 
his wife were the largest stockholders. Throughout all his 
active business pursuits his affection for literary and scientific 
matters held:a prominent place. He was president of the 
board contributors to the University Hospital, vice-president 
of society of the alumni of the University of Pennsylvania, 
life member of the Historical Society and a member of several 
other organizations. 

When the formation of the University Club was agitated 
he was among the first to enter the movement with energy, 
an origina! corporator and amember of the board of governors. 
He was elected president of the Academy of Music in June, 
1884, of which corporation he was the absolute owner of 
more than one-half the capital stock. He was well known 
for his high appreciation of dramatic and operatie art. The 
artists of Philadelphia and elsewhere are his debtors for the 
highly superior suite of studios and their attendant skylights 
and other appointments that complete the upper floors of the 
Baker Building, Nos. 1520 and 1522 Chestnut street. He 
erected a studio, made wholly of glass, on the roof of the 
building, for sketching purpose at all hours and in all weath- 
ers; this is for the common use of the artist tenants, free of 
rental or expense, It is said to be the only glass studio in 
America. , 

Being a large real estate owner, Mr. Baker did much to 
improve the city by handsome buildings on Chestnut street 
and other central streets, as well as by the erection of dwell- 
ings both in the central and suburban sections. In religious 
faith he was a Presbyterian, while his political proclivities 
were democratic. 

In 1862 he married Henrietta Rush, daughter of George 
and Ann Rush Fales. She survives bim as also do a son, Dr, 
George Fales, and a daughter. e 


Of Insurance Journalism. 





(Col. John D. Young in the Louisville Insurance Herald.) 


When I bad read Editor Oviatt’s article on underwriting 
in the south, which contained a mild insinuation that south- 
ern special agents were more addicted to drink, draw poker 
and laziness than to much-needed inspection, a whole phalanx 
of reminiscential thoughts came to my mind. The severity 
of criticism is nearly always softened by an intimate knowl- 
edge of the life and condition of the thing to be criticised; 
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hence Editor Oviatt’s light touch on the special. 1 shall not 
severely criticise the Editor Oviatts of the northern press, 
generally, for the same reason. True, it is no defense for a 
special agent to say ‘‘I am as other men,’’ yet it must be a 
consolation to that unfortunate class (with the sole exception 
of Mr. Klum, of the German-American, who I understand, 
has no vices), to know that they train in good company, I 
have not such an intimate acquaintance with the great 
worker in the Comain of brains as to speak with certainty of 
their love for draw poker, but I can testify to their average 
fondness for drink ; while a casual knowledge of the life they 
lead enables me to declare in the most solemn manner that 
a lazier set of mortals than insurance journalists never lived. 
This condition, I desire to emphasize, is not inherent, but 
arises from the life they lead. It is a matter of habit fixed 
and unalterable ; the result of the work they perform. 

Insurance journalists have been always exceedingly care- 
ful to keep from the public their manner and method of 
work. The rule is to speak of the work in asolemn, mys- 
terious sort of way as a thing so dark and gloomy, so heavy 
and overpowering as to cast a shadow over their lives. Any 
reference to their work is sure to draw forth such expressions 
as this: ‘‘It is killing me,” or ‘‘I am eompletely done up 
and must rest.’”’ The sympathizing listener is impressed with 
the fact that the formulation of the lightest paragraph is 
sure to bring on a collapse of the system. So, too, when 
some appreciative but thoughtless admirer, commenting upon 
his favorite article, says: ‘‘It seems so natural; I suppose 
you threw it off without trouble—it was an inspiration.”’ 
This kind of praise is coldly received and he is emphatically 
informed by this journalist that no work involving writing is 
easy, and that this particular paragraph was evolved in dire 
mental tribulation. 

The insurance journalists are divided, as are their journals, 
into three classes—the monthly, semi-monthly and weekly. 
The editor who runs the monthly has so much leisure that it 
would be a prostitution of the most radical imagination to 
say that he worked. His time is delightfully spent in talking 
with his friends about what was in the last number; what 
will be in the next number, and in alluding to business not 
in the least connected with insurance journalism. He could 
hold a government office ; fill a pulpit, or ran an oontz game 
and yet have ample time to get up his paper. These are the 
happiest of all insurance journalist with this drawback—they 
are ever in the past. They are the Dry-as-dusts of the pro- 
fession. They lead a delightful butterfly existence, with 
unlimited time for whisk-drinking, draw poker and idleness, 
if they are so inclined. The semi-monthly comes out oftener, 
but on this very account its conduct is the more aggravating. 
The very time when the editor is most interested in outside 
amusement is when come the ist and 15th, and he is com- 
pelled to work nearly a whole day to get out his paper. This 
8 what is killing Editor Oviatt and my old friend, Garrett 

rown. 

Now, you come to the weeklies. Here somebody must 
hustle. But it is not the editor. He does his share and 
groans over it, but the news-gatherer and the correspond- 
ents are the ones who whoop it up. However, the editor 
must be around, and if there is any work in insurance 
journalism for the ‘‘trained journalist,’’ it is on the weekly. 
I have not mentioned the half-column daily, where there is 
no editing, but simply newsgathering, called technically, I 
believe, ‘‘shoe-leather editing.’? Of these, probably, Editor 
Ballard has the call, His work is real and earnest, through 
physical rather than mental—at least I see no sign of mental 
effort about it. His mornings are devoted to visiting the 
various insurance offices. By steady tramping he gets around 
before noon. In the evening he pieces his ‘‘copy ”’ together. 
About dark he is free from labor and makes his appearance 
on the street at the same time as does the early vender of 
wiener-wurst. Constant open-air exercise keeps him in a fine 
state of health and, altogether, his daily snap is not bad. 
Colonel Toby, of the States, is an acknowledged worker—he 
admits as much himself. He works with a free hand anda 
generous heart. The colonel is so consistent that he is com- 
pelled to be a steady worker. He defends the weak, helps 
the oppressed—sometimes with kind words, sometimes with 
dear little kicking paragraphs. Altogether, he jollies tnings 
up generally. Yes, I suppose Colonel Toby must work 
continuously for a whole hour each day. 

After all, the insurance journalists are not much better than 
the special agents. What on-earth is the sense in eternally 
inspecting, of eternal work? Are the poor specials never to 
have arest? Is aspecial’s mission on earth to be confined to 
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poking in dark corners of hotels—no whisky and no draw? 
No, I think not. I faney editor Oviatt’s article is merely a 
great grandstand play. 1 believe in conservative play as well 
as work, and rather than devote all time to the conduct of 
business, it were better to follow the advice of the topical 
song: 
I know that some duffer once said, 
To be healthy, wealthy and wise, 
One early must go to bed, 
And equally early rise. 
Tam willing, however, to gamble 
He never had sampled the joys 
That lurk in a rollicking ramble— 
Of a night put in with the boys. 


Rates and Schedule Rating from a Western Nou-Under- 
writers Point of View. 





(The Indianapolis Daily Journal.) 

There is a feeling among business men in Indianapolis 
which has been growing for some time until it has come to 
be very widespread, that they are being imposed on in the 
matter of rates charged for fire insurance. It has reached a 
point where they say that acquiescence has ceased to be a 
virtue, and they propose to, if possible, effect some some sort 
of a modification of them. Rates have steadily been growing 
higher for a number of years and within the last one or two 
they have taken some very spasmodic and able-bodied jumps. 

For example, the rate on one of the leading hotels in the 
city was one dollar on $100, and without warning it was 
pushed up to $1.65. This was done without anything being 
placed in or about the building to increase the risk of the 
insurer. In fact the contrary was the case, many precautions 
against fire having been made by its proprietor between the 
times of the fixing of the two rates. In another large build- 
ing a jump was made from about eighty cents to $1.25, 
The reason given for this was that an objectionable neighbor 
had been discovered in close proximity to it. It happened 
that this neighbor moved away several months later, and 
the writers of the insurance were informed of the fact and 
asked to re-establish the old rate. They refused to do so, 
saying that vacant apartments were equally, if not more, 
dangerous than were occupied ones. These are but a part of 
a large whole. 

Aside from the very general rise in rates, there is a ecom- 
plaint that the fire insurance men use little or no diserimina- 
tion with the assured. That is, that the rate on some rattle- 
trap building is generally almost on a par with the one ona 
building of more modern structure and less inflammable 
material. Also, that no matter what precautions the assured 
may take to lessen the insurer’s risk, the latter refuses to 
ae the cost to the former in securing his indemnity in case 
of fire. 

Mr. D. P. Erwin expressed himself very forcibly in regard 
to these points, and said: ‘‘1t does not seem to be the pur- 
pose and the policy of the fire insurance companies in Indian- 
apOlis to lessen the risk of losses to be sustained by them, but 
rather to increase to the highest possible limit the amount of 
the premiums on their policies. From the standpoint of a 
business man theirs is the most poorly conducted business of 
any I can conceive of. They pushed my rate on the Denison 
Hotel from $1.00 up to $1.65. 1 asked the reason, and the only 
one they could give me was that the companies were loosing 
money, and that it had to be made up some way. I said 
nothing, but sent word to Mr. Allen, who is at the head of the 
fire inspection bureau, that I would like to have him come 
and look the building over with me and suggest to me any- 
thing that might protect us both in case of fire. He made 
several appointments with me at which he did not appear 
and finally sent a representative. We went over the building 
together and when we had finished he asked me what I had 
done at my own instigation? I told him that I had had a 
standpipe put in at the front and center of the building by 
which all the floors could be quickly reached. He thought 
that was good and I asked him how much they would allow 
me for the decrease in risk he seemed to think that it was a 
big decrease. 

‘‘* Why’ said he, ‘ wasn’t it there when your insurance was 


written ?’ 
‘‘T told him that it was not, and he replied: ‘Well, we 
thought it was.’ 4 
‘That is a nice way for a man who is conducting millions 
of business and taking a risk of a dead loss of $150,000 to talk 
about a contract. He thought he was protected. Then I 
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asked him what he could suggest, as a practical firs insurance 
‘man, in regard to the building. He said that he could not 
think of anything at all. Everything appeared to be in good 
shape, hesaid. Then I showed him what I had to suggest, 
and he was surprised that he had not thought of the same 
things. I asked him what allowance would be made me for 
these precautions, and he said that he really did not see how 
any could be given. 

‘““That shows their policy in a nutshell. There is no 
desire, or at least no effort, on their part to eliminate risks 
and give cheap insurance where cheap insurance is due, but 
rather a wild grab to get just as much money for their policies 
‘as possible, and trust to providence for immunity from 
flames. 

‘“They say that their companies are not making money and 
I do not wonder atit. I'll venture to say that fifty per cent. 
of their earnings go to support the horde of agents and 
solicitors they have all over the country. I do not see the 
sense in having them. If aman wantsinsuranee he will hunt 
for a place to put it without being eternally drummed to 
death to take it. Why do they not do something like this? 
Pay a man a stipulated salary to locate in the city to write his 
company’s policies. Then place this city on a schedule basis 
so much for such arisk and so much for another. Let them 
even place the rate for a standard building as high as it is at 
present, but when a man takes unusual and material pre- 
eautions let him be allowed for it, and if he neglects them, 
‘be made to pay for sodoing. I would organize a body of men, 
say ten in number, to be known as inspectors, and have them 
eanvass the city, say once every month. They should be 
experts, and on their reports of the condition of buildings 
the rates should be made, largely. Such a number of men 
could be kept at an expense of not over $10,000, a year and I 
will venture to assert that they would save those for whom 
they work: $500,000 annually. ; 

**Why I could almost fit out and maintain a fire brigade of 
my own at the price I am now paying for insurance, and I 
know that I am not the only one complaining.” 

Mr. Erwin’s views are indorsed as far as they express a 


dissatisfaction at the prevailing rates by the major portion of 


business men. Eastman, Schleicher & Lee are among the 
malcontents in this direction, though Mr. Eastman feels con- 
fident that a change for the better from the assured’s stand- 
point is not far distant. 

The fire insurance people are as cognizant of this feeling as 
is the man who feels himself to be the most imposed on. The 
underwriters point to their books and say. ‘Look at the 
losses this company has had, and here is a company ‘which 
has not paid any dividends for so many years on account of 
the poorness of business. They claim that the losses by fire 
in this vicinity for the past five years have becn unparalleled 
and have upset all previous calculations on which they did 
business. This they claim can only be met in one way, and 
that is by the increase of the premiums on their policies.” 

Charles F. Sayles said, in speaking of it: ‘‘ These people 
who are objecting to rates do not fully realize what the 
condition of affairs is. The rise they speak of is not only 
epidemic in Indianapolis, but is so all ouer the eountry. It 
is brought about by the one great fact that the companies 
cannot sustain the losses they have beensubjected to. They 
say to us: ‘Give us a schedule rate.’ There is some talk of it, 
and if we were to doit I faney that there will be still more 
kicking. Indianapolis has not very many modern buidings. 
‘In fact, there are not to exceed a half-dozen in the city which 
would come under the head of a first-class risk. In some 
‘eases the rate would doubiless run up as high as four and 
one-half or five per cent. under a schedule, and then there 
would be a hue and ery which would startle the community.” 

Mr. Sayles’s mention of a schedule rate has its foundation 
in the fact that there has recently been held in New York 
city a meeting of representatives of the leading fire insurance 
companies of the country, the result of which was the prep- 
aration of a schedule which shall be applicable to risks all 
“over the country. It covers the ground of all mercantile 
business, which is estimated at sixty per cent. of the entire 
business done, but does not deal with manufacturing or 
dwelling-house ones. It defines what a standard building 
shall be and fixes a rate on such structures at twenty-five 
cents on the $100. A charge is made for each deflection from 
this standard, and the sum of these charges, added to the 
standard rate, nakes what is called the key-rate for the city. 
Still added to this is the occupancy risk to total, making the 
peaom to be paid. This schedule has not yet been adopted 

y the leading associations, but it is thought more than 


probable that it will be. The South Eastern Tariff Asso- 
ciation, the Underwriters Association of the Middle Depart- 
ment, the New York State Association, and the New England 
Exchange, are the ones which will doubtless be first to adopt, 
and as they are the leaders in fire circles it is likely that all 
others will follow. 











Spectal Noatices. 


IMPORTANT. 
WANTED BY THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COM- 


PAN Y—General and Special Agents for the City and State of New York. 
{In thirty-two years the Home has paid in DIVIDENDS alone FORTY-FIGHT 
PER CENT. of its present assets and its interests have paid all death claims 
since its organization. It writes the most liberal policy with cash values 
after the fifth year and has the largest per cent. of ASSETS to LIABILITIES. 
Address, stating experience if any, 
CARPENTER & MADDEN, General Agents, 
40 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Edmund Dwight, Jr., 


51 CHDAR ST., NEW YORK, 
General Agent for New York State of the 


Employers Liability Assurance Corporation, Ld., 
of London, England, 








Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. 
ASSIS meee eon re ts gos ate Mitr sa tort Sai eth aie ge 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Surplus returned annually in reduction of Premiums or to increase in- 
surance. Policies non-forfeitable by the rules of the Company. Endow- 
ment Policies issued at Life rates. 
EDWARD M. NEEDLES, President. H. S. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 
J.J. BARKER, Actuary. HENRY C. BROWN, Sec. & Treas, 


$18.551,388 00 





(germania Fire Insurance Uo,, 


62 and 64 William Street, Corner Cedar Street, New York, 
: STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1892. 
MAAN CAPILAltecren re meters cca clea teen viene g Uae clo a cia eieter me Nelsielble’e’s s $1,000,000 00 


,000,0 
Reserve for Re-Insurance..... ald vse ce apo Wassaee sel se ddelcnsceve sive 1,115,328 32 
Reserve for Losses and Other ClaimsS........scccccessessscsecscvens 142,237 8: 
INCL SULDIUA pee Aces cee rice teacct ces eiten.+ seine Wabivaidhe debistalcea seus area 913,959 62 


HUGO SCHUMANN, Pres. 
FR. VON BERNUTH, Vice-Pres. 
GEO. B. EDWARDS, 2d Vice-Pres. 


$8,171,525 78 
CHARLES RUYKHAYVER, Sec’y. 
GustTAv KEHR, Asst. Sec’y. 





The American Fire Insurance Co., 


PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 1, 1892. 


POM A Tie A SSH PS Asdancocecinre’y core crabs celstelse’s weiuidainee wesiulerrs evs vita $3,093,541 
CASH CA PIEAL ss de tues Ge hececens clesGer se Mii one cass es secb ade s hese eannecec 500,000 
Reserve for Re-insurance, Unadjusted Losses and Claims......... 2,286,389 
SUPPlUS., cee cs cce cere tecevcresttarectaves veresesnesssevecccarerssevans 807,152 _ 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 

DrrREecTORS :—Thomas H. Montgomery, John T. Lewis, Israel Morris, 
P. 8. Hutchinson, Alexander Biddle, Charles P, Perot, Joseph E. Gilling- 
ham, Samuel Welsh, Charles 8S. Whelen. 





INCORPORATED 1851, 


The Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
All Policies issued by the Company are subject to the Massachusetts 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 
WM. R. PLUNKETT, President. 
JAS. M. BARKER, Vice-Pres. JAS. W. HUUL, Sec’y and Treas, 
Agencies in all the principal cities of the United States. 





1825. THE 1892, 


H 
Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


MARI OR DUG sede ce erecta Tern emit mene Ne econ aed ns cta rel tisin eee ioe $400,000 00 
FGsINSUITATIOG BNO MALU GOH «verte tone oiee vie tis o'sert'e dle'e/t relevatsis cw horwia.s 1,821,855 66 
pepe bg o 1 Shire apse Or OnGn GAD GORLIBS CIC EC DODCOE Oct Chir DCN: OuAc cepa nip ncce 1,404,134 71 
TOLD M SAMAR Vol koocenien oo dstee bad at pices seus ce nsled ce pele amenner se $3,625,990 37 


DALE BENSON, Pres’t. 


R. W. GARDNER CROWELL, Secretary. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres’t. 


CHARLES W. MERRILL, Ass’t Sec’y. 
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Western Assurance Company,| Sun Fire Office of London » England 


HEAD-OFFICE—TORONTO, CANADA. 


INCORPORATED 1851. 
A. M. SMITH, President. J. J. KENNY, Managing Director. 
UNITED STATES STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1892, 


o c1e 0 & 0's S.e\nie:s.e'e'e81e @ €n-e Ole)e1s 016.6 6.6.6 a (e)ele ein u's 16 1610/0 (610/670) 6 ©1610 \0)0)6)" 1016101818 8.16 


$1,317,426 00 
884,103 00 





GEORGE L. BRANDER, Pres. CHAS. M. BLAIR, Secy. 
INCORPORATED 1871. 


State Investment & Insurance Co. 


OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
INSURES AGAINST FIRE AND TORNADOS. 
FOR AGUNCIES APPLY TO—C. A. VAN ANDEN, Genl. Agt., Chicago, III. 
ACKERMAN, Deyo & HILLIARD, Genl. Agts., New_Y ork. Crtyi2 a 


BEILSTEIN, Seah Agt., Louisville, Ky.; ADAMS & ROYLE, Genl. Agts. 
Little Rock, Ark : W. M. RAILEY, Genl. Agt.. New Pelsages La. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
INCORPORATED 1844. 
Issues policies, incontestable after two years, protected by the Non- 
Forfeiture Law of Massachusetts. Yearly dividends. 





PASSCUS Ss -c.s Sociec « cieteare ole Chota veisrele-aeteuavelets.cferaiavaonslelels opetevaiplerste e atateteraal cleave erate $7,193,637 62 
Td abilities... 0. ic acins sia atoe tase ienicnigie ate inte tis epucin Merete siaeiele ais isleeerernicins 6,268,310 16 
he Side wianin's Mian alerolose Sia evcre'ere Biel gidle Gin alntess lela ateiets ecniateraerelatsisveincs $925.827 46 

C. ANDERSON , General Agent, 189 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 





Standard Life & Accident Ins, Co. 


OF DETROIT, mor: 
CASH CAPITAL, - ~ s 


D. M. FERRY, President, STEWART M. ARKS, Secretary, 
E. A. LEONARD, Asst. Sec’y. FRANK F. PARKINS, Supt. of Agencies. 
The Standard’s Policy is more liberal in its provision than the policy of 
any other company. 
The Standard allows indemnity for fifty-two weeks. 
Agents wanted in unrepresented districts. 


$200,000 





Ins.Co. of America. 


NEw YORK. 








Mechanics and Traders Ins. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


ORGANIZED IN 1869. 


Co., 


$375,000 
786,216 
182,325 
GEORGE FROST, Secretary 
Managers. 
Nmw YorK CIty. 


‘The New York Plate 


Glass Insurance Co. 


CAPITAL, $100,000. ASSETS, $170,335. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 

Head Office, No. 24 Pine St., N. Y. City. 
ELIJAH R. KENNEDY, President. MAJOR A. WHITE, Secretary. 


Net SULrplusess sees ecwisisa bien» .ca ppp ceeleee emmiase,sieice wim Mpa Te POC Iso e 
LLOYD R, COLEMAN, President. 


HOWH, POST & Cco., 
135 BROADWAY = = 








National Fire Insurance Company, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t See’y. 

HEAD OFFICE, 118 Asy!um Street, Hartford, Conn. 
C€WESTERN DEPARTMENT. PACIFIC mld erin Nie 
RED. 8. JAMES, General Agent. Gero. D. DORNIN, - mager. 

G. W. BLossom,. Ass’t Gen’l Agent. Gro. W. DORNIN, Ass’t atahanes 
Office, 174 La "Salle St., Chicago. Office, 409 California St., San Fran. 
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J. J. GUILE, U. S. MANAGER. 


OrFick 54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


‘The 


Assets, January 1, re 





Prudential Insurance Co., 


OF AMERICA. 


$6,889,674 ; Surplus to Policy-holders according to- 
he 4 per "cent. standard, $1,449,057. 


RECORD OF 1891, 
Increase in Assets, $1,804,779; increase in Premium Receipts, $776,407; In- 


crease in Interestsand Rents, $106,114; New Insurance written over, $77, ,000,— 
000; Claims paid over $2,000, 0005 Total Claims paid, over $9,000,000. "Reliable- 
agents wanted. 
[jion Fire Insurance Company, 
5 LOTHBURY, E. C. 
LONDON, - - - - ENGLAND. 
United States Branch, - - - - - - - Hartford, Conn 


M. BENNETT, JR., Manager. JAS. H. BREWSTER, Asst. Manager 





(german Insurance Company, 
OF FREEPORT, ILL. 


C. O. COLLMANN, President. WM. TREMBOR, Secretary. 
December 3ist, 1891. 

Cash Capital, «0... .csicts«\eoidomsisiesars 4/oi8ie-aisgn etetlele) tittle eratera nid ater aaa . 

Reserve for Unpaid Losses... <s.ccsics ss stejesle ner encalaaiteatnnnne 

Reserve for Re-insurance and other Liabilities.............. 

NOU SUPP. ois icd sce disse ciosetstereis ata sas clea seca’ aiwee.e lates ete elfen 


Total ASKCtO st cic accecmaecseeennitealcte cement iaree were 




















Scottish Union & National Ins. Co., 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 





No. 85 Andrew Square, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
No. 3 King William Street, E. C. London. 


United States Branch, Hartford, Conn. 
M. BENNETT, JR., Manager- JAS. H. BREWSTER, Asst. Manager. 








Connecticut General Life Ins. Co., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





Gross Assets, January 1, 1892, $2,288,994 91, 
Surplus to Policy-holders, by Connecticut standard..... veeseece ee §000,083 BB 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. F. V. HUDSON, Sec’. 





London Assurance Corporation, 
CHARTERED, A. D. 1720. 


SURPLUS IN U. §., s : $954,749 


GEORGE H. AEA EE: Manager, 
69 WALL STREET, - NEW Yorr 
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Established 1782. 


Phenix Assurance Company, 
OF LONDON. 


FIRE INSURANCE ONLY. LossEs PAID OVER $86,000,000. 
Head Office for the United Sisk 67 Wall St., N. Y. 


A. D. IRVING, Manager. . B. CLARK, Ags’t Manager. 
LOUIS P. BAYARD, 2d Asti Manager. 


Northern 











Assurance 
OF LONDON, ENG. 


Company, 





New YORK AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS: 
38 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 





GEORGE W. BABB, JR., - - MANAGER. 


Agricultural Insurance Company, 
WATERTOWN, WN. Y. 











GENERAL AGENTS—C. Patterson & Son, 71 Wall Street. New York; D. A. 
Clark, Baltimore, Md; at Pleasants & Son, Richmond, Va.;’ AR He 
Darrow, Chicago, Ill.; J. R. Hawthrone, Cleveland, O,; Mann « Wilson, 
San Francisco, Cal.; Ki tiyta, Toronto, Ont ; Dewey & Brackman, Brock- 


ville, Ont. 
J.R, STEBBINS, President. H. M. STEVENS, Secretary. 
ae 


aa 
ONE OF THE OLDEST ENGLISH FIRE oe 








SS faa ae HIGAGO-_| 
adleg=—— “4 anager} 





ASSETS, DECEMBER 31, 1891, - $6,737,988 27 
1850. SURPLUS, ts 649,041 05 1892. 


The United States Life Ins. Co., 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





1868. 1889. 1890. 1891.* 
New Insurance written - - . $6,335,665 $8,463,625 $11,955,157 $14,101,654 
GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


~ ¢. P. FRALEIGH, ope gs A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Secretary. 
. STANDEN, Actuary. 








The two most orkey plans of LIFE INSURANCE are the CONTIN- 
UABLE TERM POLICY which gives to the insured the greatest possible 
amount of idemnity in the event of death, at the lowest possible present 
cash outlay; and the GUARANTEED IN COME POLICY which embraces 
every valuable feature of investment insurunce, and which in the event 
of adversity overtaking the insured may be used as COLLATERAL 
SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the extent of the full legal reserve value 
thereof, in accordance with the terms and conditions of these policies. 

Good agents, desiring to represent the Sonan y, are invited to address 
J.S. GAFFNEY, Superintendent ot Agencies, at Home Office. 


% 


Se Para ese | 4 CHARTERED 1874. 


The Oldest New York Company 
in its Line and the one having 
the Largest Net Surplus. 








THE 


Metropolitan Plate Glass 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


f 


TTI 


| y a 


“ 


Ne 


‘ 











January 1, 1892. 








Assets, - - - $862,694 
Capital and Net 
Surplus, - - 224,966 








Henry Harteau, Pres. 
~ Daniel D. Whitney, Vice-Pres 
Eugene H. Winslow, Sec’y. 
John P. Campbell, Gen. Agt., 
No. 162 La Salle Street 
Chicago. 


ae rn in — 
TT me se oi 





LOW >EATH RATE. LOW EXPENSE RATE. SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


Provident Life & Trust Company, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Issues Life, Endowment, Term, Combined Term and Endow- 
ment, Partnership and Joint Policies, combining new, liberal 
and attractive features, Especial attention is directed to the 
liberal provisions for acting as trustee for the proceeds of 
policies made payable by death. 

In everything which contributes to the Security and Cheap- 


ness of Life Insurance, the Provident stands unrivaled. 





The Union Tisurance Gon baey 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


CAPITAL, Sh ie) Mecil ei ke $250,900.00 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, i892. 
Bonds, Bank and other Stocks, Market Value...........cceceeces $224,803 50 
Kirst Mortgages on City Proverty and Demand Loans........... 38,400 GO 
Keal estate, unincumbered, owned by the Company............... 160, 060 v0 








Interest due Company and Cash in Banks and Onion, Suaadee spree 109,652 
SOCAL ASHOLS IO. aie tpd oc okt tetas! sauna she ants eielety oR EN . $832,855 50 
LIAB‘ LITIES. 

Reserve for Re-insurance and other Liabilities...............ceee8- $198,042 67 
Reserve for L sses under adjustment.........scesccecsccevceccsvees 50,225 61 
Unclaimed DITVAG ONS Red tenant aaien eles sateen tide wlan sider n ene 19,578 05 
PUL plus As POsPOuCy- HO]lIErs cine ston cas dt nck nage ciereeine uence 265,009 17 
4 $822,855 50 

Hogses paid since Oxrganizationisenccters ocak weeeen cede ok eseue ee $16,082,651 00 


EDGAR R. DANNELS, Secretary. C. 8. HOLLINGSHEAD, President. 


The Fidelity 
and Casualty Co., 


140 To 146 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 





SURPLUS $169, 446.67 
Losses PArp $3,350,000 


ASSETS $1,750,000 





Casualty Insurance Specialties: 


Bonds of Suretyship for persons in positions of trust. 


Personal Accident, Plate Glass, Boiler, Elevator, 
ployers, Landlords and Common Carriers Liability. 


Em- 





OFFICERS. 
GEO. F. SEWARD, President. 
ROB’T J. HILLAS, Secy. EDWARD L. SHAW, Asst. Secy. 

DIRECTORS. 
GEO. S. COE, - - = - - Pres. American Exchange Nat. Bank, 
J.S.T.STRANAHAN, - - - - - - - Pres. Atlantic Dock Co, 
A. FE. ORR, - = - - - - - - - Retired Merchant. 
G. G. WILL TAMS, - - - - - - Pres, Chemical Nat. Bank, 
J. Rogers MAxXw ELL, - - - - - - - Pres. C. R. R. of N. J. 
A.B. HULL, - - - - - - - . - - Retired Merchant. 
H. A. HURLBUT, - - - - - - - - Retired Merchant. 


WILSON G. HUNT, - - - - - - - - - Retired Merchant. 
Joun L. RIKER, - - - - - - - - OfJ.L. & D.S. Riker. 
J.G. MCCOLLOUGH, - - - - - - = N. Ya, Gy. B..& WeeR. RS 
WM.G. Low, - - - - - - - - - Counsellor-at-Law. 
THOMAS 3S. MOORE, - e = - - - - - Counsellor-at-Law. 
Gno. F. SEWARD, - - - - - - - - - - President. 
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Providence-Washington Ins. Co., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1892. 


PASH CAPITA Ticscdienor osc ise sh cnetate seinsa no teiacelsitlsatica irate $400,000 00 
ASST niece wise 0 erase Wclets csrevers ive bieleie aren slaleiclasalelele sistarsiatacelsleinatniniatetsa tas 1,482,307 29 
LIABILITIES—Re-insurance ReServe.......ssseee sees $758,185 60 

Other Claims Fras sie ceeeenese secee 176,269 94 

Cash Ca pital nmaesces sien Biaseleee see. 400,000 00 

Net: Surpiusaagasenksiccas Riacatererieie ere oisnete 97.901 75 $1,482,807 29 


Manager Western Department, C. L. Whittemore, Chicago; D. D. Dun- 
lop, Denver, Manager for Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, Wyoming and 
New Mexico; J. H. Norton, Jacksonville, Manager Southern Department; 
Alfved Stillman, San Francisco, Manager Pacific Coast Department; C. E. 
Angell & Uo., Galveston, General Agents for Texas; Adams & Boyle, 
Little Rock, General Agents for Arkansas and Mississippi. 





Continental Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January ist, 1892. 


Cash! Capital trons csticsimtetts et isiste(reavareeicrictecsina TO TIACIDAC OU erie ao . $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in Force, etc.......... 8,161,028 47 
Neb SULDIUS (co os aicace civics ssinisleinelajes nate 1,645,761 24 
Policy-holders: Surplus. ccucscniswictesc cuivicnlah ns siGiyealek aise kate seis 2,645,761 24 
GOSS VASSCUS  iaieare scsicniectered nice clpeiel cinerea ataiets tsisiniaieleavereraielsielielete ereiain.e 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 
F. C. MOORE, President. HENRY EVANS, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Secretary. 


MAIN OFFICE, 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


C. H. Dutcher, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., Court and Montague Sis., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. J. J. McDonald, Manager Western Department, R. J. 
Taylor, General Adjuster; Geo. H. Kline, Assistant to General Manager, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Il. D.B. Wilson, Manager Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 319 Pine Street, San Francisco, California. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


See ee eee eenetosee 





SURETY ON BONDS. 


American Surety Co., 


160 BROADWAY, 





NEw YORK. 


BONDSMEN 
SUPERSEDED 


CASH CAPITAL, - - $1,000,000. 


STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1891. 


Resources (including capital, $1,000,000).......csesseeesecveeecerees $1,504,448 28 
Liabilities (including Reserve, $236,780 56) 334,891 32 


Tee eee ee ry 


W. L. TRENHOLM, 


President. 


HENRY D. LYMAN, 
Vice-Prest. 


TELEPHONE, Law 556. 


— THE WANT SUPPLIED, — 
‘The Life Insurance Clearing Co., 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Insures Under-Average Lives Haclusively. 
L, G. FOUSE, Consulting Actuary. 


A help to other companies. A benefit to agents. A boon to the rejected. 
Applications for over $2,500,000 of insurance received by the company 
during the first three months, without an agent in the field. 


The ‘“‘ Progressive Policy’? of The Life Insurance Clearing Company 
gives to the insured all the advantages that the continuance of life enables 
any insurance company to guarantee. Ifthe natural or term expectancy 
is attained by the insured he will receive, on payment of the regular 
premium, as much insurance asin any other company. 

Estimates furnished on ordinary life, limited payment, endowment and 
stock rate policies at all ages from twenty to sixty. 

Life insurance agents and managers will find it to their advantage to 
communicate immediately with the undersigned. Send for circular. 


Address RUSSELL R. DORR, President, St. PAUL, MINN. 





Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 
Incorporated 1848. 





JOHN E. DEWITT, - President. 





The Business of the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, for the 
balf year ending June 30, 1892, was of a highly successful character. 
Compared with the corresponding periods of preceding years, the half year 
n question was one of the best in the Company’s history, 

Substantial increases were made in New Insurance Written; New 
Premiums Written and Settled; Premium Income and Interest Earnings ¢ 
and in Policies and Insurance in Force, The Notices of Death Claims 
showed a decrease. 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
120 BROADWAY, Bs a 





NEW YORK. 


Organized under the laws of the State 05 New York. 


JANUARY 1, 1892. 


$136,198,518 38 





ASSETS 2 o0e2 Jen, melee seater CeCe 
Liabilities, including the Reserve on all existing Pol- 

icies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special Keserve 

(toward the establishment of a 344 per cent. valua- 

4iOTi) Ofer lorse easels $1,500,000......... weeeee 109,905,537 82. 
Total Undivided: Surplis:.< «0... .osseeaueeee $26,292,980 56 
INCOMGs. «ans wees sisi veiein #9 ew Sota aie acl eer ae $39,054,943 85 
New Assurance written in 1891............... . 283,118,331 00: 
Outstanding Assurance............ Pe epi ns As 804,894,557 00 


The Free Tontine Policy (the Society’s latest form) is. 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel fand occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after one year, and ‘ Non- 
FORFEITABLE”’’ after three years. 


Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 
factory proofs of death. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres’t. 
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‘The Massachusetts Mutual Tite 
Insurance Company, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
‘OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. E. D. CAPRON, Asst. Secretary. 





THE NEW POLICY CONTRACT 


“Offered by this company, is non-forfeiting. Paid-wp and cash values are 
plainly endorsed upon all policies, under the provisions of the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiting law. Is incontestable after two years from the date 
-of its issue. All restrictions upon residence, travel, occupation or em- 
ployment, except military and naval service in time "of war, are removed 
after two years. 





Insurance Co. of North America, 


232 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


FOUNDED 1792. 





Assets, January 1, 1892, ae grate tale - $9,278,220 00 


LIABILITIES—Reserved for re-insurance and 

POEL OO COL SUITIIE 37 cy) « el stsinie « eieitie,e: e'eleitreee oie eroieoce 
RIS IGOC RG a csiasic tcc « csisisie cv bie'sc paseedeeene® 
Surplus over all liabilities............secsevees 


$4,052,744 00 
3,000,000 00 


2,225,476 00 $9,278,220 00 


Agents in all the principal towns and cities. 





CHARLES PLATT, - - - - - President. 

WILLIAM A. PLATT, Vice-Pres't. EUGENE L. ELLISON, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 

GREVILLE EH. FRYER, Sec.and Treas. JOHN H. ATWOOD, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Office in New York: Fire and Marine, 16 and 18 Exchange Place. 





“‘The Leading Industral Insurance Company of America.”’ 





CANVASSERS WANTED 


In all the principal cities in New England, Middle and 
Western States by the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
For its Plan of Industrial Insurance. 


This plan embraces all the members of a family, male and female, be- 
tween agesiland 70. Premiums from 5 to 60 cents per week. Claims paid 
immediately at death. Dues collected weekly from the homes of members. 
Benefits range from $14 to $1,000 and upwards. 

All needed explanations will be furnished upon application to the com- 
pany’s superintendents in any of the principal cities, or to the Home Office 
in New York. 

JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President. 
STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. 


HALEY FISKE, Vice-President. 
GEORGE H. GASTON, Secretary. 





Connecticut Fire Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD CONN. 





INCORPORATED 1850. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





EIGHTY-SECOND FINANCIAL STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1892. 
TIRTMIOONERL tar latcits sig cctwiete' seldene pele ves ceise cuits os ddan vale vie vieleinty yes $1,000,000 00 


MIAN CEE EEIAL LTE VOLAIINIS Ss vcaiiretecces nies abl Hes U anes cise gedies eee sees 167,982 85 

Lp Toasters Yee) TEPESPe dE Gib dire COE O OO DOC Dacia ao SOU OOCECE Co COPCOREOrc 913,656 24 

Tivsin SAE) Eb aqaegeogneeuGOcneenode SCUBPDCl SUC CL Onc: kOOUPOCUCOCECOnLG 550,589 16 

BUPTETT IPA RE OLS ec ces aeateiec ck inlcc vane cag aici cieas'stetbeleinee se $2,632,228 25 
J. D. BROWNE, - - - President. 


L. W. CLARKE, Ass’t Secretary. CHARLES R, BURT, Secretary. 


ASSETS OVER - 


JIT LEADS THEM ALL. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 

















$ 158,000,000. 





The Consol Policy recently announced by 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York combines more advantages 
with fewer restrictions than any Investment 


Insurance contract ever offered. It consoli- 


dates 
INSURANCE. : : 
ENDDWMENT. . 
INVESTMENT. : 
ANNUAL INCOME . 
No other Company offers this Policy. 


Apply only to Company’s nearest Agent for 
details. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
paid to its ent Se rae 
in 1891, nearly 


919,000,000. 





The Mutual has ever been in the minds 
of the discriminating public 


“The Greatest of all the 
Com panies.” 
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When You are Comparing 


LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 
Don't forget to look at the NEW POLICY of 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


WHICH IS SUPERIOR TO ALL. 


HENRY B. STOKES, ~ President.’ 








IAGARA* | CALEDONIAN* 


Fire aH tange Company | (Fire) Insurance Company 
O . of 
+ NEW YORK + 43 + SCOTLAND + 


UNDER THE NIAGARA MANAGEMENT 


UNITED STATES OFFICE 
FOR BOTH COMPANIES. 


Address 155 &137 Broadway, NEw YORK. 


The Lancash ire The Mutual Benoit Life Ins. Co., 


AMZI DODD, - - —- = _ President. 


In SUuUrahce Col | pany Tiaciites (NX, aud Mass, Bandara) te tscccce clei 




















SUT PIUS 5 .,.<0.0 0.00. ac.00 vicsece eee sop tielaty ereleeie eisteisielcale'u o\cle's oisinle cette 8,545,792 05 - 


Surplus (by former New York standard, Am. Ex. 41 per cent. 
RROBETVE)) ac'o:c ¢ o0.cecis'ss 60.0 .ses on some eves ce en nists Walaa ee mttnetee 6,137,600 05 


OF MANCHESTER, ENG. POLICIES ABSOLUTELY NON-FORFEITABLE 
, AFTER SECOND YEAR. 





Na of Hels Bees poliey. ae ee i ae - ore as 2 Mere will 
pay for or, if preferred, a paid-up policy for its full value is issued in ex- 
ESTABLISHED 1852. Peehee epee 
After the second year, policies are incontestable, except as against inten- 
tional frat 5 and all restriction as to residence, travel or occupation are 
removed. 
Cash loans are made to the extent of 50 per cent. of the reserve value 


UNTERED GNITED STATIS 1872: where valid assignments of the policies can be made as collateral security. 


Losses paid immediately upon completion and approval of proofs. 


uapormcerorv.s. | [he National Life Insurance Co., 

















sane ‘ 
57 and 59 William Street, MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 
NEW YORK. 
JEFFREY BEAVAN, Nor. CHARLES DEWEY, President. GEO. W. REED, Secretary. 
RECORD FOR 1891. 
Western Department: novel Endowments ort abd oda sade aeie dels ale dpleteels ca ealehinee catenin Leg = 
otal Deat OSSES AIG. <oiner.coe saielee vices pa cios sci e neler eaten 837, 
Jno. S. BELDEN, Mgr., Total amount paid to Polley holies er Mees i... Bic a 
} olicies issued and revived in insuring......... 
CHICAGO, ILL. 23,303 Policies-in force, iNSUTING.........ssscecsecccceceeces 51,369,348 00 
aurea? in number of Policies in force, 1,699. 5.007.047 00 
Pacific Coast Department: crease in amount Of Insurance in fOFCE......sseccsevecececeers 007, 


Every policy issued by the Company guarantees: (1) An Annual Cash 
Wmo. MACDONALD Mgr. Surrender Value; (2) A Paid-up Policy for such a sum as the cash value 
: will purchase, or (8) Extended insurance for the full amount of the Policy, 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. for so long a time as the full legal reserve will carry it. 





OF LIVERPOOL, ENG. JOSEPH WELLS, General Agent, 151 Broadway, New York. 


a oe ee) 
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Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co., 


ESTABLISHED, 1836. 


NEW. YORK OFFICE: 


WILLIAM & PINE STREETS. 





NEW ENGLAND, NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, 
OHIO, INDIANA, KENTUCKY, 
: TENNESSEE, ARKANSAS, MARYLAND, 
DELAWARE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA, 
NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA, 





H. W. EATON, Resident Manager. 
GEO. W. HOYT, Deputy Manager. 


NEW ORLEANS OFFICE: 


Corner CARONDELET AND GRAYVIER STREETS. 





LOUISIANA, 
MISSISSIPPI, 
ALABAMA, 
GEORGIA, 
FLORIDA, 
TEXAS. 


HENRY V. OGDEN, Resident Secretary. 
CLARENCE F. LOW Assistant Secretary. 


THE WASHINGTON 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 








WM. A. BREWER, Jr., - - President, 


Assets, - - - - - - $12,000,000. 


The 20-S-D. Life Policy of THE WASHINGTON is 
adapted to meet the wants of those who prefer a less ex- 
pensive policy than an endowment with equal results. 

The guaranteed reserve, augmented by cash dividends, 
gives the owner of this policy a large and profitable cash pay- 
ment at a definite time, or, if preferred, an estate free from 
incumbrance. 

Examine the 20-8S-D. Policy of THE WASHINGTON and 
you will find it a perfect contract. In its possession you 
have a valuable and available property, complete protection 
for your family, and security for the posssible needs of 
advanced years, 


Particulars furnished by the company’s agents, or by 
applying to 
E, 8S. FRENCH, 
2d Vice-President and Superintendent of Agencies. 
No. 21 CoRTLANDT STREET. 





ENTERED THE UNITED STATES, 1848. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 


124 LA SALLE STREET, 





ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN, 
IOWA, WISCONSIN, 
MINNESOTA, MISSOURI, 


KANSAS, NEBRASKA 
COLORADO, DAKOTA, 


MONTANA, UTAH, 
WYOMING, ANDNEW MEXICO, 





GEO. CROOKE, 


W. S. WARREN, | Resident Secretaries. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 


422 CALIFORNIA STREET, 





CALIFORNIA, 
NEVADA, 
OREGON, 
WASHINGTON 
TERRITORY 
IDAHO 


CHARLES D. HAVEN, Resident Secretary. 





Royal Insurance Company, 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
[ FIRE] 
ESTABLISHED 1845. 


HEAD OFFICE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, 
Royal INSURANCE BUILDING, 


Nowso WALL STREET, NEWYORK. 


STATEMENT oF tHE UNITED STATES BRANCH, 
January 1, 1892. 


ASSETS. 


First Mortgage R. R. Bonds, market Value,...ccccsscscesseceacs 
U. S. Government Bonds, market value 





. $2,591,280 00 
56,600 00 


ee eereere > 








Real Hatatens 1525 sess edt crease sslcmagcueeen cece ceatle sble eb eeenioe ks 1,818,200 10 
Cashin] Banks: &nG" OmGes set nec cena ae oeeee eae Uesuainemeee vis se ee 909,413 82 
WnGolleehed PE remiss vee aerescelelQciee'stalew sires ier lel cravareicantaratdicter arate 695,734 14 
OMerieA AMiItteds Assets i cat west cissetiasiiea sess secenelicmivere eae siee 21,921 71 
TOTAL sparcsrsvan ¥eren Siaavareieaiecaistal@istalciatove: nla, ofejit ehalaraxetwsiawlesy «ara clets w vieisvec® $6,693,149 27 
LIABILITIES. 
Unearned Premiums, Unpaid Losses and other Liabilities....... $4,589,057 46 
SURPLUS .....sceeeeee eaten e Ee eaters ERA Corals o8 Gre erere Sloane $2,104,091 81 
MANAGERS. 


EDWARD F. BEDDALL, for New York State, Royal Insurance Building, 
50 Wall Street. GEO. M. COIT, Assistant Manager. 

SCULL & FIELD, for Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire, Maine, Vermont; 85 Water Street, Boston, Mass. — : 

JOHN H.LAW & BROS.., for Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia ; Cincinnati, Ohio. 

CASE & CO., for Cook County, (Chicago) IIl. 

E. L. ALLEN, for Northwestern States (except Cook County, Ill.) Royal 
Insurance Building, 169 Jackson Street, Chicago. nae as 

R. EMORY WARFIELD, for Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, District 
of Columbia; 15 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 4 } 

BARBEE & CASTLEMAN, for Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, 
Mississippi, Texas, South Carolina, Alabama, Louisiana, Arkansas; 
Louisville, Ky. 

GEORGE WOOD, for Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware; Royal Insur- 
ance Building, 306 Walnut Street, Phi'adelphia. 

BE. W. CARPENTER, for California, Oregon, Washington, Utah, Idaho, 
Arizona; San Francisco, Cal. 
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Assets, $59,788,479.95. 


iN 
Increased its Assets, 


Increased its Surplus, 
Increased its Dividends to Policy-Holders, 


And invites attention to its economy of management, and the con- 


sequent low cost of insurance. 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President. 





1845. 


. jist—The Certainty of Protection to a Man’s Family in case of his Early Death ; and 
TWO THINGS MOST DESIRABLE JIN LIFE INSURANCE ARE; \oaThe Certainty of Profit to himself if he Lives to Old Age, 


{sgl 


PROTECTION AND PROFIT. 


Life Insurance Co. 


Surplus, $6,059,155.81. 


ee aS ee ee ee ee, ee ee eae 


EDWARD M, BUNCE, Secretary. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 






1892 


THESE ARE COMBINED IN THE ‘* NON-FORFEITING FREE TONTINE POLICIES” OF THE 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. J 


Lite Insurance Agents and others are invited to apply for detailed explanations of these plane. 
COMPANY) PU RH YM Ue 





Cash Assets, over - - . - : - - - - - - - - $125,000,000 
Surplus, New York Standard, over: -  - : ie . . rae - - 15,000,000 
Annual Income, over . ts nig rath EEN wasn, ie ~- 6 = + + 6) ST SOCe 





Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Capital :Btock 33. oiectseaces aes seer eee ae ee $1,250,000 
Assets, Jar.'1)) 1002 rc cinsten isin Meier con oe nase Sora rae TES : 748, Mee 
Re-insurance Reserve; dercocn nes tess eee ces 2°566 401 
Policy-holders’ Surplus.............. Tle veel aaaljadbienee eee classe 2,552,340 
Surplus oy er alls icai ce cea eee ee eee ene nn 3,802,340 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Chicago, Illinois. 

@. F. BISSELL, Manager, P. P. HEYWOOD, Assistant Manager. 

PACIFICO DEPARTMENT. 
SELDEN & COFRAN, Managers. - - - San Francisco. 
GENERAL AGENTS AND ADJUSTERS. 
Eastern and Middle States, - - JAS. H. LEIGHTON. 

Southern States, - THOMAS EGGLESTON. 

ape ge in all prominent localities throughout the United States and 


GEO. L. CHASE, President. P. C. ROYCH, Secretary. 
THOMAS TURNBULL, Assistant Secretary. 















Pheenix Mutual Life Insurance Co, — 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ORGANIZED IN 1951. 


Assets, January 1, cupid s,0 0'a a #a.a.ge sie ovesle minis ojeteee eehelbre cathe tet nee $10,060,570 4h 
Surplus at Four per Cent. 5.5 0) cscs ccc riuiec sisuisieldeienie neice 601,238 56 
Surplus at Four and peecnnir POP CONE cc.vse ice seed so essen 1,116,904 56 


Total Paid Policy-holders in Forty Years over 


$31,000,000 00 


ACTIVE AND INTELLIGENT MEN WANTED AS AGENTS 

with whom liberal contracts willbe made. Desirable territory now open. 

The new plans of the Company are brief, clear and liberal. Life aa 
Endowment Polices have endorsed upon them definite cash, loan, an 
paid-up values, and in case of lapse, insurance is extended without action. 
on the part of the insured, 

The new Ten-Twenty Term Plan furnishes protection at a low price, 
and grants valuable privileges in case a change is desired to some other 


form of insurance. 
J. B. BUNCE, Pete M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
LAWRENCE, Secretar 


New York Office, 189 ae - HANFORD Linpataye General Agent. 
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‘a veritable Pandora’s box. 


Che Gdeeckly Cderwriter: 


AN INSURANCE NEWSPAPER. 


Vow XLV II. 





Published every Saturday by The Underwriter Printing and Publishing 
Company. 


Subseription price: Five Dollars per annum in advance. 
ber, Ten Cents. 


All communications should be addressed THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 
58 William Street, New York, or 53 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Oonn. 


Checks and Money Orders should be made payable to the order of THE 
WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 


Single Num- 


H. R. HAYDEN, 
©. A. JENNEY, Vice-Pres’t and Treas’r. 


President. 
R. O. ALLEN, Secretary, 








WitH this paragraph the editors of this paper close 
thirteen years of companionship with each other and with 
the readers of THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. They have 
been to us pleasant years, and mentally profitable, if in no 
other way. Nor do we complain of the share of profit 
which has fallen to us in other ways. Personally we have 
maintained peace with all men-—editorially we have been 
obliged to say some things which were at times unpleasant, 
both to us and to those to whom they were addressed. We 
do not like to be unpleasant, but we do like to say what we 
think, and we intend to do so in the future, as we have in 
the past. Doubtless we are sometimes “cope te cannot 
see things from opposite directions at the same time—but 
no one is more glad than we are of an opportunity to repair 
an injustice. And so we close another year’s labor, with a 
Happy New Year to all cur readers. And with our es 
wishes goes the accompanying supplement, as a peac 
offering to those whom we have offended, and a eee 
remembrance to all. 





THE Commercial Bulletin is authority for the statement 
that Superintendent Pierce is said to have said, that he pro- 
poses to investigate the recent action of the Tariff Associa- 
tion in raising Brooklyn rates. Our contemporary adds 
that it does not appear what authority Mr. Pierce has in this 
case. It is just possible that the needed authority is tucked 
away somewhere in the revision of 1892, which seems to be 
The underwriters who were so 
anxious for the enactment of the new law last spring, may 
yet find that it would have been better to let the revision 
wait another year. 


THE Surveyor calls our attention to an error made by us 
in an editorial paragraph early in the month, and we very 
cheerfully correct it, and apologize to our readers for having 
made it. We said that, practically, no penalty was attached 
to the violation of the anti-rebate law in New York. We 
had not reckoned upon the changes made by the revision 
adopted last spring, and which went into effect October 
1, 1892. There are a great many surprises yet in store for 
us, no doubt, in that revision, and some of them will not 
prove so agreeable as this one, for it is certainly an agree- 
able thing to us to note that the penalty which followed a 
violation of the law as it was originally enacted and which 
was taken out of it by the amendment of 1890, has been 
restored by the penal clauses of the recent revision. We 





ne Cerri eer eA DECEMBER 47, 
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wrote our paragraph of December 10, supposing the law to 
be what it has been for the past two years. A violation of 
the anti-rebate law is now a misdemeanor, and has been 
such since Octoher 1, 1892. If any reader of THE WEEKLY 
UNDERWRITER has heen moved by our statement to offer 
rebates to any one, we will take great pleasure in aiding in 
his prosecution to the extent of the law. 





THE laws of New York have been very lenient to local 
and neighborhood mutual fire insurance companies, and 
in some cases they have largely exceeded even the very 
liberal powers granted them in the law. The state insur- 
ance department has been examining into their doings 
recently and has recommended the annulment of several 
charters. It is the old story over again. Insurance costs 
money and a good deal of it. Insurance policies are very 
cheap, though, and so these corporations go on for a time 
swimmingly, and boast of the cheapness of their insurance. 
When losses come the holders of these policies consider 
themselves privileged to withdraw without paying, feeling 
that they are martyrs. They did not go into the scheme to 
pay losses, but merely to receive indemnity. 





WHEN the New Zealander muses upon the past amid the 
ruins of Chicago he may possibly come across the records 
of a case which has recently been begun by the auditor of 
Illinois against the United States Mutual Accident As;o- 
ciation ; ; and if he does he will probably have some curious 

misgivings respecting the sanity of the people who once 
inhabited this portion of the globe. The attorney-general 
of the state of Illinois has begun a quo warranto proceeding 
requiring the above named association to show by what 
warrant it is now doing business in the state of Illinois and 
why its license should not be revoked. It appears by the 
story in the case that the defendant association was licensed 
to do a life and accident business on the assessment plan, 

and on that plan only, in [linois. It is now accused of 
having issued policies of real insurance on the lives of 
persons for a specified time and a specified amount. This 
is as though one were authorized to manufacture rainbows 
and instead of doing merely that, furnished also the pot of 
gold which is popularly supposed to lie at the base of that 
prismatic arch, Hereisa corporation which has authority 
from the state of Illinois to deal in the pleasures of hope 
and is detected in furnishing instead, the joys of fruition. 

It is laughable, but it is one of the idiosyncrasies of state 
supervision of insurance. 





No one will accuse THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER of favor- 
ing the struggle for more business and mere bigness, that 
has been going on among certain life insurance companies 
for some years, and yet we can conceive of worse things 
than even a struggle for supremacy, and one of them would 
be such interference through legislation as is suggested by 
the meeting of a committee of insurance commissioners in 
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New York last week. Why should the state interfere ? 
Does the Equitable, or the Mutual Life or the New York 
Life in any way menace our liberties? Are we obliged, in 
any sense or by any coercion, to go to them for insurance ? 
Are they any more dangerous than another corporation 
which says to us or proposes to say, through law, that we 
shall not put our insurances in them? Does it ever occur to 
these men who are constantly invoking the law and manu- 
facturing new commandments, that the words thou shall 
not, should never be used by mortals except for the protec- 
tion of the public? The real danger is that the corporation 
which we call the state will get too big-for its clothes. The 
other corporations we can keep out of when we think that 
they are big enough, but this one holds us in an iron grasp. 
If there is any corporation in this country that is getting too 
big, it is the one which Mr. Fackler invokes, and whose 
servants met in New York last week to devise means to put 
a stopper upon the ambition of Messrs. Hyde, McCurdy and 
McCall. The latter we can deal with, but it is not so easy to 
deal with the follies of the others. 


WE wonder how many underwriters know the number 
and character of changes made in the insurance law of New 
York by the revision of 1892! Attention has been called to 
some of them, and in running over some pages of the new 
volume for a different purpose we have discovered what is 
to usa totally new provisicn, and one of such an extraor- 
dinary character that it excites our curiosity as to what 
were the reasons for it. Section 30 is headed: ‘' Appoint- 
ment of attorney ; removal of causes to federal courts.” 
After requiring the appointment of the superintendent as 
attorney to accept service, it reads: ‘‘ If any such corpora- 
tion having authority to do business in this state admitted 
since May 27, 1880, shall apply to remove into the United 
States court any action brought against it in any court of 
this state, its authority to transact the business of insurance 
in this state shall cease.” There is more about the revoca- 
tion of license, etc. Why companies admitted prior to 
May 27, 1880, should be allowed to avail themselves of their 
constitutional rights, and companies admitted since should 
not, is beyond us, and we should very much like to have an 
explanation. This particular date was not in the revision 
comimittee’s report, but was placed there later. We find 
that in 1880 such a provision was incorporated in a bill in- 
troduced by Senator Woodin, which was not reported from 
the committee, The provision itself is one which never 
ought to disgrace the statute book of an intelligent state like 
New York—but why this discrimination among companies ? 
Is it wicked for one company to do what is permitted to an- 
other ? Was the revision of 1892 a revision of insurance 
law ora series of ‘‘ put up jobs” on certain insurance com- 
panies, and who were the underwriters who saw this thing 
through ? 


‘‘ THE Surprise Party Souvenir” gives an account of the 
contest among the agents of the New York Life insurance 
company in September and October last, to see which should 
write, individually, the greatest amount of business, only 
policies actually taken and paid for to count in the contest. 
We are very glad to get this ‘‘ souvenir,” because it explains 
some of those cabalistic circulars which used to come to this 
office Curing the contest, which were totally unintelligible to 
us, and which only a strong personal protest succeeded in 
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stopping. They were doubtless understood by the initiated, 
but were ‘‘caviare to the general.” It was a handicap 
match, the agency force being divided into four classes, so 
as to give every man a chance. The thirty-five highest 
men were to have, besides the consciousness of duty done, 
the pleasure of a trip to New York on the President’s return 
from Europe, the hospitality of the company for a few days, 
and the privilege of going down the bay to escort the Pres- 
ident up to the city. A very handsome watch was given 
to the winner, but we are uncertain whether or not this was 
in the original contract. There are some things which 
make this contest a notable one in life insurance soliciting. 
Figures are not given for September, but it brought to the 
New York in October twenty-five millions of new business, 
The thirty-five winners wrote, in the sixty days, $6,140,000, 
and of that sum Mr. Smith, the head man of the lot, wrote 
two millions, an average of over thirty-three thousand. 
dollars a day. This was done, too, during the closing 
months of a presidential campaign. Mr. Smith’s territory 
is in Iowa, and this phenomenal work discloses the reason 
why Iowa went Republican. Smith kept Iowans so busy 
thinking about life insurance that they had no time for 
politics, and so voted just as they had always done. Let no 
agent hereafter say that he cannot do business during a 
political campaign. The result of this sixty days work 
shows that the agency corps of the New York Life is in first 
rate condition for work, and that emulation and enthusiasm 
are good stimulants to work on. Probably very few of the 
agents of the New York Life could be induced to put forth 
extraordinary energy merely for a trip to New York, but 
when the trip was confined to a limited number and was 
made the reward of success, it became an object to strive 
for. There is another thing which to our limited vision 
seems to be a prominent factor in the success of which this 
souvenir tells the story, and that is the personal enthusiasm 
and devotion which Mr. McCall seems to have infused into 
the agents. We doubt if there are more than two or three 
men in the business who could call up this feeling with 
equal results, and it is a bright augury for the future. The 
‘‘ souvenir,” which is sent to all the agents of the company, 
has for a frontispiece the first really good likeness of Mr. 
McCall that we have seen since his elevation to the presi- 
dency of the New York Life insurance company. 











facts and Opinions. 





BROOKLYN has been seething over the advance in fire 
insurance rates during the past week and its newspapers and 
soine of its citizens have been saying things in their anger at 
the expense of their good sense. To vociferate that the fire 
department of Brooklyn is perfect, that some political move- 
ment is behind the action of the fire underwriters as if they 
were all of one political party, to threaten the vengeance of 
the state insurance department and the revoking of the 
charters of the insurance companies by the next legislature, 
have been some of the queer freaks in which our excited 
neighbors have indulged and it is rather mortifying to see 
Mayor Boody, who has the reputation of being a gentleman — 
of intelligence, taking part in these demonstrations. He 
requested, however, a conference with the tariff association 
over the situation and at a meeting of the association on 
Thursday a committee was appointed in response to his wish. — 
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The committee is composed of Messrs. Washburn of the 
Home, Driggs of the Williamsburgh City, Coit of the Royal, 
Bowers of the Guardian of London and President Kennedy 
of the New York board. Two of these gentlemen are noted 
Brooklynites and it is hoped that there will be enlightenment 
in Brooklyn as to the entirely just and amiable intentions of 
the fire underwriters, after the conference has been held. 
‘The Brooklyn fire department must be improved. 





THE London Insurance Post comments upon an article 
in a French insurance journal, by L. Massé, actuary, on the 
insurance of the lives of women, as follows : 


The writer expresses a desire to see the officers act with more uniformity, 
and with less severity, than they now do as regards proposers for life 
assurance who are pregnant. It is evident from the article that the rules 
of French, like those of British, companies, differ materially with regard 
to the treatment of such cases. We think we are correct in saying that 
the majority of British offices decline to assure until after the confinement 
a women who is pregnant for the first time (but some undertake the risk 
for £1 per £100), and charge a fee, generally 10s. per £100, in the case of a 
women whois pregnant for the second, third, or more times; and even in 
such cases the medical report has to show that the last confinement was 
easy and natural, and not attended with much hemorrhage. M. Massé is 
inclined to look with leniency upon the proposals of women who are preg- 
gnant for the first time, and considers that unless that is done there is 
reason to refuse to assure all women who have not been mothers. We may 
mention what M. Massé appears to be unaware of, that many of the British 
offices have for some time past charged women proposers between the ages 
of twenty and forty-five an extra premium of 5s. per £100. If at the time 
of proposing the women is pregnant, a fee of 10s. per £100 is also added to 
the first premium. When the age of forty-five is reached the extra of 5s. 
per £100 is taken off. In these days of fierce competition British offices 
seek women proposers much more than they used to dv, especially amongst 
the growing class of single women engaged in offices and shops. There is 
one company—the English and Scottish Law—which pushes that kind of 
business by means of a committee of ladies, who appoint persons of their 
own sex as agents. 


THE insurance commissioner of Kentucky has issued the 
following explanatory circular to companies doing business 
in the state: 

Under a late amendment to the insurance laws of this state the date for 
making reports of premiums for taxation bas been changed so that such 
reports are now required to be made annually, for the year ending June 30, 
instead of semi-annually, for the six months ending June 30 and December 
31, respectively, as heretofore. If your company remains in the state 
during the coming year the next report of premium receipts for taxation 
will be due on or before July 1, 1893. Should the company conc!ude not to 
remain in the state after January 1, 1893, report will be due as soon after 
that date as it can be made, and upon receipt of information of the 
intention of the company to that effect blank for report will be sent at 
once. } 

For life insurance companies the rate of taxation is now two per cent. 
upon all premiums received in cash or otherwise. For all insurance com- 
panies other than life the rate of taxation is now two per cent. upon gross 
premiums, less returned premiums and re-insurance in authorized com- 
panies. The law requires annual statements for Life companies to be filed 
not later than March 11, each year, and statements for all companies other 
than life not later than February 9, each year. 

H. F. DUNCAN, Insurance Commissioner. 


In a letter to the editor, Commissioner Duncan says: 
‘“The legislature is yet in session and the day of adjournment 
is in the dim distant future. The insurance legislation at 
this session has been mainly in reference to the revenue, as 
set forth in the circular.” The legislature began the present 
session a year ago. 


Tue Assurance Lloyds of America, which is the new fire 
insurance combination of which Beecher, Schenck & Co., 
were the promoters and are the general managers, announces 
that itis now prepared to accept business. It has a guarantee 
fund of $500,000, and is therefore the largest organization of 
its kind in the United States but the managers announce that 
subscriptions are still in progress and they expect soon that 
the guarantee fund will reach $1,000,000. The Lloyds will 


write very large lines, making a specialty of those equipped 
with approved automatic sprinklers and also mercantile risks 
occupied by one tenant upon which there is a large amount 
of insurance. Upon this point of large lines the managers 
say: 

Our lines on .the most approved risks, not exposed by others to be 
carried by this firm, wil] be from $100,000 down to $25,000 ; lines smaller than 
the latter named sum we do not care to entertain, as it is our intention to 
inspect risks and unless the premium is of sufficient magnitude we do not 
feel warranted in going to such an expense; therefore, we have adopted 
the plan of not entertaining risks for smaller sums. As to compensation to 
agents or others, we would say that as it is expected to do this business at 
a minimum expense we have not decided for the present to pay commissions, 
except by special arrangement made with the general managers, in no 
event to exceed five per cent. 





AUSTRALIAN law makers have taken a hint from American 
legislation regarding deposits by insurance companies and 
in one colony, Queensland, the deposit requiremnent has been 
introduced to the disgust principally of the British visiting 
companies. The Pall Mail Gazette says: 


Some excitement has been caused in insurance circles in Queensland, 
by the introduction of a bill ‘‘ to require companies carrying on the business 
of fire and life insurance to give standing security for the payment of claims 
against them.” New Zealand borrowed the notion of requiring such com- 
panies to invest in government securities from the United States and Cape 
Colony, and the Queensland government has not hesilated to borrow from 
New Zealand. Fire insurance companies registered in Queensland are each 
required, according to the bill, to invest £5,000 in the debentures or in- 
scribed stock of the colony ; while Fire companies that are not Queensland 
concerns must in the same way deposit £10,000. Queensland Life companies 
are expected to find £10,000, while £20,000 is the figure demanded from 
“Foreign” Life companies. Many of the English companies have threat- 
ened to withdraw from the colony rather than lock up £10,000 at a price 
returning only about four per cent. 





AT a meeting of the Somerville, Mass., board of aldermen 
this week, the committee on fire department made a report 
on the investigation into the management of the fire in the 
Sprague & Hathaway Company’s plant, July 14 last, which 
involved a property loss of $100,000 and insurance of $95,009. 
The department was severely criticised at the time. The ma- 
jority reported in favor of an increase in the department force, 
but exonerated the chief, who was absent on a vacation when 
the fire occurred, and also thought that the firemen had done 
well ‘‘ considering.’’ The report was accepted and the ree- 
ommendations adopted. A minority report of one dissented 
from the findings of the majority, although agreeing with its 
recommendations. The common council coneurred in the 
action of the aldermen. It has been thought for some time 
that Somerville has outgrown its fire department, both as re- 3 
gards equipment and number of men. 





THE question of advancing rates upon cotton in Boston 
will be considered at the next meeting os the Board of Fire 
Underwriters, and the rates will probably be advanced. 
‘‘'There has been no loss on cotton in Boston for ten years,” 
says our Boston correspondent, ‘and the contempiated 
move is not considered necessary by some underwriters, being 
simply an outcome of the general tendency of late to augment 
premiums on the commodity.’’ ‘‘ The nearer a bale of cotton 
gets to the mill,” said a leading Boston agent yesterday, ‘‘ the 
smaller are the chances of combustion, and a line that may be 


worth fully three per cent. at Galveston can judiciously be 
written at Boston for one or even three-quarters of one per 


cent.”’ 


AMONG the many readable articles in the holiday number 
of the Chronic/e is one on ‘‘ Caricature in Insurance Journa- 
lism,’’ by Wilson Fiske, who has been for the greater part 
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of the past twenty years the cartoonist of the Chronicle. 
During those years Mr. Fiske has caricatured nearly every 
prominent underwriter, most of the editors and the insurance 
commissioners ; and on the whole we think his work has been 
very well done. As a rule his pictures do not need an 
elaborate explanation and though they do not always suit 
the taste of the person caricatured, there is no sting of malice 
about them. 


THE trustees of the New York Life insurance company 
have taken the sensible course of abandoning the fight 
against the action of their own body in making a contract 
to pay ex-President Beers a salary for continued services as 
an employe of the company, and have effected a satisfactory 
arrangement with him. The company would inevitably have 
been beaten in the court of appeals and it was the part of 
sound discretion to retreat from an untenable position. To 
the Insurance Age belongs the credit of making the first an- 
nouncement of this news. 


A NOTICE has been issued to the stockholders of the Nep- 
tune Fire and Marine insurance company of Boston, the busi- 
ness of which was re-insured last year by the Providence 
Washington, to meet at the company’s office, No. 85 Water 
street, next Tuesday, to ‘‘act upon the matter set forth in 
circular of this date’’ (December 24). The notice is signed by 
President Hinkley, and it is understood that the matter re- 
ferred to is to consider the advisability of resuming business 
for the purpose of writing sprinkled risks only. 





THE final edition of the Universal Mercantile Schedule is 
now ready for delivery. It contains all of the improvements 
suggested and adopted atthe last conferencein New York. It 
has been greatly simplified, and is certainly a most remarka- 
ble production, likely to work great reforms in the insurance 
business and make it more nearly a science than it has ever 
been heretofore. Copies of the schedule may be secured on 
application, (with three cents postage,) from F. C. Moore, 
P. O. Box 8,038, N. Y. 





RUTLAND, the largest town in Vermont, will become a city 
in March. A deadlock among the village authorities is likely 
to result in depriving the place of police protection ,and 
public lighting during a portion at least of the interim, a 
condition of things that seems to require the attention of 
insurance companies having risks there. 


Tue London Guarantee and Accident Company of London, 
which has recently been admitted to New York, has appointed 
Hall & Henshaw, resident managers for the metropolitan 
district, the state of New York and Northern New Jersey. 


It is reported from San Francisco that the Springfield Fire 
and Marine will establish a Pacific coast department, with 
headquarters in San Francisco. 


THE Capital Fire of Concord has applied for admission to 
New York and will have Delesderniers & Perrin as agents for 
the metropolitan district. 


Two San Francisco endowment associations, the Legion of 
the West and the Eureka, have been placed in the hands of 
receivers. 


Wersonals. 





AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 

Equitable Life: J. M. Quinn of Memphis, manager for west Tennessee; C. 
V.Le Craw of Nashville, manager for middle and east Tennessee. 

New York Underwriters Agency: Charles W. Higley, state agent for 
pence ett and North Dakota; W. L. King state agent for Wisconsin and 
owa. 

Royal Fee J. Matteson specialagent for Kansus, with headquarters at 
St. Louis. 

Travellers: J. R. Lindsay state agent for North Carolina and upper South 
Carolina with headqnarters at Yorkville, 8. C. 





Mr. I. Freeman Rasin is said to be slated for the Maryland insurance com- 
missionership, vice Talbott, who goes to congress, 








insurance Wegislation. 


The texts of all important bills in the legislatures affecting insurance are 
on file in the office of THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER. 





South Carolina. 





The following is the form in which the bill to regulate the 
licenses of insurance companies doing business in the state 
was finally passed and became a law. The provision requir- 
ing a deposit of $25,000 in state bonds was stricken out: 


Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives 
of the state of South Carolina, now met and sitting in gen- 
eral assembly, and by the authority of the same: 


SEcTIoN 1. That on and after the passage of this act 
Foreign insurance companies of all classes, such as fire, life, 
marine, surety, security, guarantee, hail-storm, live stock, 
accident and other like insurance companies, foreign land 
loan associations, foreign building and loan associations, for- 
eign banking associations. plate-glass and other like classes 
of like business not incorporated under the laws of South 
Carolina, except national banks and except benevolent in- 
stitutions organized under the grand lodge system, shall each, 
before transacting any business in this state, pay a license fee 
of $100 to the comptroller-general at the date and time now 
required by law for insurance companies to pay their license 
fee: Provided, that the provisions of this act shall in no way 
apply to the societies, lodges and associations named in sec- 
tion 5 of an act entitled ‘‘An Act torequire foreign co-opera- 
tive assessiuent companies to comply with the insurance laws 
of the state, and to clearly define who shall be considered 
agents of insurance companies,’’ approved December 24, A. D. 
1283. 

Sxc. 2. That it shall be unlawful hereafter for any one of 
such Foreign companies as are required by section 1 of this 
act to obtain license and pay license fees to transact any busi- 
ness in this state until they shall have and keep some duly 
appointed resident agent in this state, on whom legal process 
may be served, so as to bind the company he represents. And 
every resident agent shall return to the county auditor of 
each county his gross receipts from said county for taxation 
as other property is returned for taxation. 

Src. 3. That whenever the laws of any other state of the 
United States shall require of any such companies as are re- 
quired by section 1 of this act, to obtain license, which are 
organized under the laws of this state and are doing business 
in such other state, any deposit of securities for the protection 
of their policy-holders, or of persons dealing with them, or 
any payment of taxes, fines, penalties, certificates of author- 
ity, license fees, or otherwise, greater than the amount 
required by the laws of this state for the same purposes from 
similar companies organized under the law of such other 
state and doing business in this state, then all such com- 
panies of such other states doing business in this state, shall 
mmake the same deposit with the treasurer and pay a like sum 
or sums to the comptroller-general of this state. 

Src. 4. That all fees for license, provided for in section 1 of 
this act, shall be paid into the state treasury as collected by 
the comptroller-general. , 

Src 5. That all the penalties and forfeitures heretofore in- 
curred by insurance companies under the existing laws of this 
state for failure to comply with the law shall apply to and be 


incurred by any company which may hereafter fail to comply 


with the requirements of this act. 
SEc. 6. That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this 
act be and are hereby repealed. 
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Review of the Year 1892. 





FIRE INSURANCE. 


As we write this closing record of the year 1892, the indications are very 
strong that the business of fireinsurance has been more disastrous this year 
than in 1891. So far as we can learn, very few companies have made any 
money during the year, and a great many will show in their annual state- 
ments a considerable falling off in surplus. It has been, too, one of the 
most exasperating years for fire losses that has been known for a Jong 
while, the losses being not severally large but frequent and continuous, 
and upon what are usually considered among the best risks. 

Whether the aggregrate of fire insurance losses is a greater percentage 
of the amount at risk than usual it is impossible to state as yet, but we are 
inclined to the opinion that the percentage of loss has not materially 
changed in the past twenty years. The trouble with fire insurance has been, 
as we have more than once pointed out, that companies were writing each 
year an increasing amount of long term business, so that the premiums re- 
ceived appeared to be very much larger than they actually were. 

There are hopeful signs, however, in the occurrences of the past year. 
There has been a general advance in rates throughout the country, accom- 
panied by some vigorous objections on the part of merchants and business 
men, but on the whole acquiesced in by the general public public as a neces- 
sary thing. 

The application of the percentage co-insurance clause in many places 
has also had a tendency to equalize rates and in some cases to advance them 
through equalization. Co-insurance has been the ‘‘irridescent dream”’ of 
the theorists for many years, but never until 1892 has there been any appa- 
rent prospect of its adoption. 

The ‘‘ universa! mercantile schedule’’ which has been adopted in many 
localities for the purpose of rating mercantile risks is also a great advance 
upon the crude methods of rating which have been invogue. In has, in the 
minds of many underwriters, one serious defect in that it does not make a 
different basis rate for different localities. There isa very general belief 
among underwriters that there are certain hazards in the business which 
can be measured only by past experience, and that that experience ought to 
have more effect upon the rating than is allowed it in the schedule. 

The general adoption of the fifteen per cent. commission rate has also had, 
it is hoped, a favorable effect upon the premiums of the year. We can only 
judge of that, however, when the returns are in and the commission rate is 
figured out. All these improvements in rates and rating and commissions 
are distinct signs of progress, and they have not been so radical as to create 
arevolution. We still look for a decline in the business of fire insurance 
for the next year or two before the upward tendency will have a chance to 
manifest itself in results. F 

The salient incidents of the year in fire insurance were the application 
of the eighty per cent. co-insurance clause to an important class of risks, 
the formulation of the ‘‘ universal mercantile schedule,”’ and the enforce- 
ment of the fifteen per cent. commissions rule upon the local agents within 
the jurisdiction of the South Eastern Tariff Association. The minor inci- 
dents of the year, worth recording, were fewer than usual. History re- 
peated itself in the dissensions in local boards and at least one larger 
organization of fire underwriters. Bad faith, or suspicions of it, in the 
action of members towards each other and the association, is the basis of 
these periodical rumpuses. This year it was the turn of the Pacific Insur- 
ance Union to go through the mill, and happily it has emerged from its 
troubles in time to begin the new year properly, There were some with- 
drawals also from the Western Union, but the vigor of the organization is 
apparently unabated. 

Insurance legislation was rather more hostile in intent than in perform- 
ance. A valued policy feature was fastened to the new code of Mississippi, 
and this was the only successful assault of the year. But many of the bills 
before legislatures contained measures which would be oppressive if put 
in force, and even destructive of all efforts at insurance against damage by 
fire. A grotesque measure was introduced in the Texas legislature, and 
may becited asaan example of “legislation run mad.’ Combinations of 
fire underwriters to make or maintain rates on Texas property were for- 
‘bidden, and in order to punish the conspirator, who might be a resident of 
Hartford or New York, and thus beyond the jurisdiction of the Texan 
sheriff, provision was made for the extradition of the offender, his trans- 
portation from his home to Texas, and his trial and imprisonment there. 
This funny proposal did not obtain much support, even in Texas. Devices 
for cheapening insurance, by law, were plentiful enough outside as well as 
- inside tbe Lone Star State. One that may be mentioned emanated from the 
insurance department of Kansas. It conferred upon that fountain of wis- 
dom, the insurance ccmmissioner of‘a state,"*the duty of fixing the rates of 
fire insurance therein. Better ideas of the needs of underwriting pre- 
vailedin New Jersey. where a standard policy of the New York form was 
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adopted. In New York a new general insurance code came into operation, 
all the effects of which have not yet been fathomed. 

Among other incidents that may be mentioned were the ruling out of the 
Lancashire from the Massachusetts because its heavy deposit at Albany ren- 
dered it technically impaired at Boston, the release of the surplus deposit 
under the New York code and the return of the company to its Yankee 
pastures, the failure of the project of a fire insurance exhibit at the World’s 
Fair for want of sufficient interest therein by many of the companies, the 
commendable course of the Continental in declaring its refusal to write 
business over the heads of its local agents, the crazy attacks of a New York 
sensational daily on the fire insurance system of the metropolis and the 
happy selection of the Niagara Fire insurance company by the Caledonian 
as its agent for business in this country. 

The statistical history of the year appears in the tables which follow. 
Deaths and resignations from office caused a number of changesin the 
management of companies, which will be found recorded below. 


OFFICIAL CHANGES IN COMPANTES IN 1892. 


tna of Hartford, William B. Clark elected president, succeeding Jotham 
Goodnow, Andrew C. Bayne elected vice-president, James F. Dudley 
secretary. William H. King first assistant secretary and E. O. Weeks 
second assistant secretary. 

American Fire of Baltimore, William Reeder appointed secretary, succeed- 
ing Daniel C. Chapman, deceased. 

American Fire of New York, William H. Crolius elected vice-president and 
secretary. 

American Fire of Philadelphia, William F. Williams appointed assistant 
secretary and William I. Dawson secretary of the agency department. 

Capital Fire of Concord, N. H., Liman Jackson elected president, succeed- 
ing F. W. Rollins, resigned. 

Chicago Insurance Company (new), Charles Counselman elected president, 
J.J. Reardon elected secretary. 

Citizens’ of Cincinnati (resumed business), Robert Baynes elected president 
H. S. Merwin secretary and Robert Burns general manager. 

Commercial Union of London, William T. Kaufman, assistant United States 
manager, resigned. 

Commonwealth of New York, Charles 8. Barton elected second vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, William H. Tate appointed assistant secretary. 

Corcoran Fire of Washington D. C., Charles A. James elected president, suc- 
ceeding John T. Lenman. 

Fire Insurance Company of the County of Philadelphia, Charles R. Peck 
elected vice-president and Frank W. Crittenden secretary. 

Firemen’s of New Orleans, Otto Thoman elected president, succeeding I, 
N. Marks. 

Franklin Fire of Philadelphia, George F. Reger elected second vice-presi- 
dent, Robert H. Wass appointed manager of agencies, 

Germania Fire of New York, George B. Edwards elected second vice-presi- 
dent. 

Germania of New Orleans, J. Hagginger elected president, succeeding Her - 
man Zuberbier, deceased. 

Glens Falls Insurance Company, J. L. Cunningham elected president, suc- 
ceeding Russell M. Little, deceased. R. A. Little appointed secretary, 

Grand Rapids Fire, T. Stewart White elected president, succeeding S. F, 
Aspinwall, deceased. J. B. Champlin elected vice-president. 

Humboldt of Allegheny City, Pa., John Seiling elected president, succeed- 
ing John A. Verner. 

Knoxville Fire of Tennessee, Lewis OC. Fletcher appointed secretary, suc- 
ceeding Guy Francis, resigned. 

Liverpool and London and Globe, William S. Warren appointed resident 
secretary at Chicago. 

London Assurance Corporation, Charles Lyman Case appointed United 
States manager, succeeding George H. Marks, who returns to the head 
office at London. 

Merchants Mutual of New Orleans, Paul Capdevilie elected president, suc- 
ceeding Paul Touchy, resigned. 

Michigan Fire and Marine, Frank H. Whitney appointed secretary, succeed. 
ing Eugene Harbeck, resigned. 

National Fire of Cincinnati, George W. Pohlman elected president. 

New Orleans Insurance Association, George Lanaux elected president. 
succeeding Pierre Lanaux, deceased. Chas. D. Delery appointed 
secretary. 

New York Fire, Augustus Colson elected president. Charles A. Hull, vice- 
president and secretary. 

Reliance Fire of Philadelphia, William Chubb elected vice-president, and 
Charles J. Wister, Jr., secretary. 

State Investment of San Francisco, Charles H. Cushing elected vice-presi- 
dent. Charles M. Blair appointed secretary. 

Sun Mutual of New Orleans, Leonard M. Finley elected president, succeed- 
ing James I, Day, resigned. 

Westchester Fire, John Q. Underhill elected vice-president, retaining the 
secretaryship. 
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COMPANIES ORGANIZED IN 1892. 





Paid Up Authorized 
COMPANIES. Capital. Capital. 
Columbian Fire, Louisville..... auvicuna sintareipte tela ra cerehevore errata S200 OO Use ainrate 
Towa. Fire, Des, Moines. 2 ac. sceweceeneniqucies aalieaticcs 25,0090 $100,000 
Rutland Wire; ROGAN Visca aiers ccces ste eiciseisle oleae eater: LO; O00) aire cis ainielete 
TOGA. jc cieenettic wie cso. ave a lole cia veiw olaisle la wcalocoleroisiarene(cinisyetersiets $325,000 $100,000 


This is a small showing for the year—the smallest for many years. There 
were announcements of companies ‘ projected,’? but none that we yet 
know, have materialized. The Chicago insurance company, with $100,000 
cash capital, filed papers and elected officers and there were rumors of a 
Commercial Fire of Chicago, with $200,000 capital. In Virginia the German 
American Fire insurance company of Richmond, with ‘‘a maximum ¢pi- 
tal” of $100,000, has been chartered, and the Old Dominion Fire insurance 
company of Portsmouth, with $100,000 capital, has béen ‘“‘ mentioned,” and 
from time to time we have heard from Syracuse, N. Y., of a big $500,000 
company brewing. 

Undoubtedly the most important venture of the year outside of the joint 
stock circle is the Assurance Lloyds of America, which has been started by 
Beecher, Schenck & Co The Atlas Mutual of Boston, organized last year, 
began business in April of this. 

Three companies which reinsured their business in 1891 or 1892 resumed 
taking risks—the Exchange Fire and New York Fire of New York, and 
the Citizens of Cincinnati. 

Asto Foreign companies, the Palatine of Manchester entered the country 
gener? lly during the year, while the Atlas, Manchester and Prussian Na- 
tional, admitted to some states in 1891, extended their business into others 
since January. The Patriotic of Ireland entered California. 

An interesting incident in this connection was the purchase of the con- 
trol of the British America of Toronto by the Western of the same city, and 
the general combination of their interests in the United States agency 
business. 


COMPANIES CEASED DOING BUSINESS IN 1892. 


COMPANIES. mr Re-insured by. 

AIIANGE, UNGYE oc ctisienciietioe este lets $200,000 United Fire, Eng. 
7 ] 

California, San Francisco........ 600 000 ; BeeraaR ow Yenk. 
Central City, Selma, Ala........... 100,000 Hartford Fire. 
Citizens, Cincinnatl......56...-> 150,000 German American, N. Y. 
Delta, Greenville, Miss............ 10,000 Risks run out. 
Farmers, Seattle........scscseeeees Nominal Cascade Fire, Seattle. 
Firemen’s, Cincinnati............. 100,000 Merchants & Manufac, Cin. 
Hiremen’s, DRYtOR; Ossi ac vets 250,000 National Fire, Hartford. 
German Fire, Philadelphia........ 100,000 National Fire, Hartford. 
Tron District, Spartanburg, §S. C.. Nominal American Fire, Pa. 
Jersey City of New Jersey........ 250,000 Liv. & London & Globe. 
Lafayette Fire, Brooklyn......... 150,000 Home, N, Y. 
Louisville Germania.............. 100,000 Phoenix, Brooklyn. 
National Pires Neck cswisweisssacienss 200,000 Commercial Union, Eng. 
New Orleans Insurance Company 265,000 Risks run out. 
Oregon Fire and Marine.......... 220,100 | gat nearer = 
Pelican, New Orleans.............- 266,503 Sun Mutual, N. O. 
PIONCET | CHICRL Oncor ancideescicisilste > Nominal Failed. 
Standard Wires Nei Xic.aessties alice 200,000 Liv. & London & Globe. 
St. Paul German, Minn............ 500,000 Failed. 
Watertown Fire, 8. Dak........... 100,000 Risks run out. 

Total aaeeeatees eplesiedhs wetene $8,761,503 


Besides the above the United Fire of Manchaster has retired by the 
absorption of its business by its sister company the Palatine. The Union 
of San Francisco was purchased by the Alliance of London, which entered 
the: Pacific coast states for business. Other retirements from the Pacific 
eoast were the {General of London, risks re-insured by the London and 
Lancashire; Scania Fire of Sweden, risks re-insured by the Queen and 
Union Fire and Marine of New Zealand by the Alliance of London. 

The Electric Mutual of Boston, an experiment, went out, the Home of 
New Yorkitaking its business. The Alliance of New York, it may be 
mentioned, went through the re-insurance process twice during the year, 
unloading#first on the Phenix and resuming business and then surrendering 
finally ito the United Fire of Manchester. The Farmers of Le Roy, Ohio, re- 
insured all butits home state business. 

The Fireman’s,Fund of San Francisco bought the control of the Home 
Mutual of the same city, but continued its existence. 


INCREASE AND REDUCTION OF CAPITAL IN 1892. 


The Western of Toronto during the year increased its capital from 
$1,000,000 to $1,200,000, and the Peoples Fire of New Hampshire from $350,- 


000 to $500,000. On the other hand the Fidelity of Cincinnati dropped from 
$200,000 to $100,000, and the New York Bowery Fire from $300,000 to 
$200,000. 


NON-STATB COMPANIES ADMITTED TO DO BUSINESS IN NEW 


= YORK IN 1892. Capital. 
Allemannia, Pittsburgh........ Aeoprinn Sastre ae latele iste aie ee ee sere caterer + $200,000 
Burlington, Burlington, Iowa............... é atthe wis ow are aeieteeata Siaceloroteie 200 000 
Delaware, Philadelphia) Pa@.......cccscccecvees ive «overages gate oo athens 702,875 
First National Fire, Worcester, MAassS........cssccesesceverens aj ie eae 200,000 
Franklin, Louisville........ ass le aiaevatstey crate iid WiWalaloipiatvie alee wie Bren \ aren 200,000 
Palatine, Manchester, Hng...........- Sateeta sels’ wo. sidlsidyahoneres fais eigeeie *200,000 
London Guarantee and ACCIGENDE. (cise <uccvascu ss ces sentsiene savasea,  Fe005000 
Lumbermen’s, Philadelphia............<<s.eee0s Sale siabetey Na etarg Sulyeteiomate 250,000 


*Deposit capital. 


NON-STATE COMPANIES WHICH CEASED TO DO BUSINESS JN NEW 


YORK IN 1892. Capital. 
Armstrong Fire, New York..............0+% sean iets dace sto ote apie aa 
Fire Association of New York...........csseseccsves oieieiolentete oleaned siege OGe 
Lafayette Fire, Brooklyn...... nie anarerstne sisyen a ote iatdiete ood eo eels Bote care alee MECC 
Standard: Wire, N@waVorkk: Cosi): esses ciealsly sine 4 « e's ove.ale'a/ahera/dta\etatetaatenane +» 200,000 
California,'San’ Francisco; (Cals. ve...kase chosen amen + eo ssled'e.c sfoteree ea OOCE Cen 
HOt; PBOStOU  aevaurctee cas af aeppiciovsiantpeie aren tepareiarenareetaiana PEM Or ec a 
Jersey: City ~Jersey City icars ccwls viewtetre stsuterantiomenrs Slkoieiein' agar eee © siersials. dee OOO 
Marine, St? LOWisaiisecddiass saw slerncalaisterels Oeaetearel sale cuando 0:6. 4.0 ora OCR 
Meriden Fire, Meriden, Conn......... Weis oats + sleivielase ele ast cele sicielsitaetens 200,000 
Neptune Fire and Marine, Boston. sc cacecs casos sie sindeteniienineiet ... 300,000 
Ohio Farmers, LOroy,y Ovckicsus«es nnrastasiewiae sl seicleiere nee ineteah ......- Mutual. 
Peoples, Pittsburgh........... eseiete mie ateenele Bearers eTsid okays aleca lace tetas leet ... 200,000 
Packers and Provision Dealers, Chicago..........se.+eeee « v-sim s.ajaup Wake aims OOe 
St. Paul German, St. Paul, Minn............ Siircalegh 0 + 6 ds'e’sa7s sleleniviaisle iE OOO 
Union, San’ Francisco, Cal icc Sic, sis ols «tale clei\ereis)eieie ules ple ieee ean «ison elere.@* REO COOL 
United Fire, Manchester, Eng.........sscssere fe atete osa:darels oue:e) oleh tio lete eta CEE 


LIFE INSURANCE, 


The announcement made near the close of last year by some of the 
larger and more pushing companies, that they were going to reduce com- 
missions and restrict business, led us to the conclusion that the life insur- 
ance business would be done thereafter at a less rate of expense and with 
more consideration for the welfare of policy-holders. The entrance on the 
stage of a new management for the New York Life insurance company, 
with a desire to make a record for itself, is generally believed to have set 
the three great New York companies off again in a struggle for the 
supremacy which is conducive to anything rather than to the best results 
in life insurance. This is an impression,and may not prove to be true 
when tbe annual statements are issued; but so far as is known the advent 
of Mr. McCall as president of a life insurance company has not been fol- 
lowed by the conservative measures which his friends expected. — 

The principal event of the year in life insurance circles was the annual 
meeting of the National Association of Life Underwriters in New York 
and its action upon the question of rebates, which was followed by a gen- 
eral discussion of the whole subject in the newspapers by prominent life 
underwriters. The association adopted a memorial to the companies which 
wasto have been, and we believe has been, circulated very generally for 
the signatures of agents asking them to interfere in behalf of better prac_ 
tices. The more conservative companies have, it is generally understood, 
had a very successful year, doing all the business they care to do at a cost 
to the policy-holders which is not excessive. 

The year was more than ordinarily fruitful in new company projects, but 
only two have taken actual form. These are the Columbia Mutual Life, a 
Providence affair, with $100,000 capital, which has begun business in a small 
way, and the Minneapolis National Life Association, with the same capital, 
which is advertised to begin business on January 1. The projected cases, 
some of which appear to have substance behind them, are the Columbia of 
Chicago, $150,090 capital; Chicago Mutual Life, $100,000 capital; Building- 
Loan Life of Chicago, $500,000 capital; People’s Life of the State of New 
Jersey, $200,000, capital and an unnamed company at Manchester, N. H., 
with a capital of $100,000. The charters of the three Chicago companies 
have been filed! with the auditor of Illinois. 

While the old companies, both great and not so great, are moving along 
prosperously, and new companies are beginning to peep from their shells, 
encouraged by the outlook, just one adverse result appears in the regular 
life insurance history of 1892. The Imperial Life of Detroit, asmail com- 
pany which has exhibited a good deal of ambition since it took the field in 
regular form, finds itself swamped by too many losses and an impaired 
capital, and is seeking re-insurance. But the days of great failures like 
those of the Knickerbocker and Charter Oak are passed. 

The insurance commissioners convention gave most of its attention to 
life insurance matters, and sent out a committee to confer with men learned 
in the business, as to some plan of limiting the volume of business to be 
transacted »)y companies. 
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When the year 1891 closed the fight for the control of the management 
of the New York Life was on, and the publication of the report of the New 
York state insurance department of its examination of the company was 
expected daily. It seems, at this writing, so long ago that the struggle 
ended by the retirement of Mr. Beers and the successful start of the McCall 
administration, that the episode hardly belongs to this year. But it was 
April before Mr. Beers was out of the board of trustees and Mr. Bauta re- 
stored. It need only be said for the keeping of the record that the change 
of administration following the report of the insurance superintendent 
was radical and a realiy new order camein. Hven thelife salary voted to 

‘the ex-president by the trustees was refused him by the new régime and 
the question of his right to it had to be taken to the courts for settlement 
A supreme court judge set it aside, but pending the appeal to Albany, 
comes the statement in the last hours of the year that the company has 
withdrawn its contention and agreed to a compromise. 

The break up of the endowment assessment business which began in 1891 
continued through this year, gaining great impetus from the fall of the 
most swollen of these frauduleit concerns, the Iron Hall. There were 
strong efforts made in the legislature of New York and Massachusetts to 
save the lives of the remaining orders and although they were temporarily 
successful in the legislative bodies, since the adjournment of the latter the 
trend has been steadily against the swindlers, and at this time the last of 
them, of importance, the Peoples Five Year Benefit Order, is fighting a 
last hopeless fight. 

The development of what used to be called miscellaneous insurance has 
been so considerable that new classifications have become necessary, and 
we have now Official distinctions made between casualty, surety, title 
guarantee, credit guaranty and other forms of companies. The tendency 
in creating these companies appears to be to let them combine one or more 
of the kinds of business heretofore knownas miscellaneous. The follow- 
ing is a résume of the new creations of the year, some of which are 
already in active operation: Lawyers Surety Company of New York, capi- 
tal, $500,000; Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Company of Brooklyn, capital, 
$1,000,000; Mereantile Credit Guarantee Company of New York, capital, 
$250,000, and Rent Guarantee Company of New York, capital, $250,000. A 
new company of the surety class is projected in St. Louis. An addition from 
outside is the London Guarantee and Accident Company, which recently 
established headquarters at Chicago, and was admitted to New York last 
week. 

The American Surety Company increased its capacity for business dur- 
ing the year, by doubling its capital, making it $2,000,900. The only retire- 
ment in this class'of companies was that of the St. Paul German Accideat 
of Minnesota, which went to pieces with its fire insuring companion. 

The following were,the official eheteee in the life and casualty insurance 
business during 1892: 


OFFICIAL CHANGES IN LIFE AND CASUALTY COMPANTES. 


American Casualty Company of Piste arg John M. Crane appointed gen- 
eral superintendent. 

Chicago Mutual Life insurance company (new), R. J. Bennett elected presi- 
dent, and William M. Hoyt, secretary. F. N. Pitman appointed 
manager. 

Equitable Life of New York, Thomas D. Jordan appointed comptroller, 
succeeding John A. McCall, resigned. Sidney D. Ripley appointed 
treasurer, Michael Murray, cashier, and Francis W. Jackson, auditor. 

Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York, George F. Seward elected 
president, succeeding William M. Richards, deceased. 

Home Life of New York, George H. Ripley elected president, succeeding 
Charles A. Townsend, resigned. George E. Ide elected vice-president, 
and Ellis W. Gladwin, secretary. 

Imperial Life of Detroit, H. P. Cristy elected prceitonh succeeding 8. F. 
Angus, resigned. C. A. Gower, elected vice-president, Thomas Berry, 
secretary, and J. J. Oliver, general manager. 

Metropolitan Life, George H. Gaston elected vice-president and secretary. 

Michigan Mutual Life, J. W. Dusenbury appointed financial manager. 

Mutual Life of Kentucky, George W. Morris elected vice-president, suc- 
ceeding Judge Goodloe, deceased. 

New York Life, John A. McCall elected president, succeeding William H. 
Beers, resigned. Hugh A. Thompson elected comptroller, George W. 
Perkins, third vice-president, C. C. Whitney, secretary, Darwin P. 
Kingsley, assistant manager of agencies. J. A. Ferguson appointed 
general manager for Great Britain, succeeding Thomas Crawford, 
resigned. 

Northwestern Ratu Life, J. C. Crawford’ appointed assistant actuary 
succeeding C. M. Jones. 

Union Mutual Life, Samuel S. Boyden appointed actuary. 

United States Industrial of Newark, F. B. Mandeville elected president. 

Vermont Life, C M. Spaulding elected president, succeeding W. H. Hart. 
resigned. J. H. Robinson elected vice-president and manager. 


The following isan account of the harvest of death in the insurance 
business during the year: 


DEATH ROLL OF 1892, 


Alexander, J. H., fire agent at Toledo, O., died from pneumonia, April 15. 

Allen, S. 8., former secretary of the New Engiand Mutual Fire and a Boston 
fire agent, died at Mt. Desert, Me., June 18, aged 59 years. 

Ames, William, 2d insurance agent at Dedham, Mass., died December 7, 
aged 84 years. 

Anthony, Edward R., fire insurance adjuster, died at Tenafly, N. J., July 12, 
aged 70 years. 

Arbuthnot, Charles, president of the Pittsburg Ins. Co., died October 4. 

Arnold, B. C., special agent of the Phenix of Brooklyn for Nebraska, died 
June 29, aged 30 years. 

Ashworth, John A., fire agent at Boston, Mass., killed by being thrown from 
his horse at Somerville, Mass., May 29, aged 27 years. 

Aspinwall, Sterne F., president of the Grand Rapids Insurance Company 
of Michigan, died of pneumonia, April 3, aged 48 years. 

Babcock, Franklin, fire agent at Chicago, Lll., died January 30, aged 64 years. 

Baker, Alfred G., former president of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers ani of the Franklin Fire insurance company of Philadelphia, 
died December 20, at Philadelphia, of heart disease, aged 61 years. 

Barker, Pierre A., fire agent at New Orleans, La., died from paralysis, 
June 13. 

Bassett, Allan L., first president of the Prudential of Newark, and subse- 
quently Newark superintendent for the Metropolitan Life of New 
York, died December 14, 

Benners, R. H., formerly secretary of the Firemens of New Orleans, died 
September 8. 

Berthelot. Leon J., special agent in foreign countries for the New York 
Life. died in Paris, France. August 9, aged 52 years. 

Bills, Henry A,, formerly western general agent of the Aitna Life, died on 
Louz Island Sound by suicide, June 28, aged 70 years. 

Blagden, Thomas, insurance broker of New York, died November 5, aged 
51 years. 

Boye, Edward, founder and manager of the Svea Insurance Company of 
Sweden, died January 10, aged 69 years. 

Bourne, William, compiler of Bourne’s Insurance Guides, died in England, 
February 7, aged 30 years. 

Bradley. Frederick, formerly of the general fire and marine insurance 
agency firm of Scull & Bradley, Boston, Mass., died at Brookline, Mass., 
December 5, aged 44 years. 

Brewster, W. F., founder of the United States Review, died at Cambridge, 
Masz., May 13, aged 64 years. 

Brocklebank, Ralph, chairman of the Royal of Liverpool, died February 2, 
aged 88 years. 

Buck, David, secretary of the late Putnam Fire of Hartford, died at San 
Francisco, January 1, aged 78 years. 

Bunyon, Charles John, English actuary and writer on insurance law, died 
June 26, from concussion of the brain, aged 71 years. 

Burch, Thomas Ross, western and southern general agent of the Phenix of 
Brooklyn, died at Chicago from paralysis on June 15, aged 45 years. 
Burdus, Frederick, insurance journalist, former editor of the London 

Insurance Observer, died in September in England. 

Burge, Lorenzo, of the Boston, Mass., fire agency firm of L. Burge, Hayes 
& Co.. died January 8, azed 74 years. 

Burton, L. L., marine insurance agent at Chicago, Il., died November 13, of 
pneumonia, aged 39 years. 

Butler, Henry, president of the former American Exchange Fire of New 
York, died at Blairstown, N. J.. November i4, aged 86 years. 

Cary, Charles Jerome, veteran agent at Milwaukee, Wis, died April 10. aged 
71 years. 


Chapman, Daniel C., secretaty of the American Fire of Baltimore, died 
May 11, aged 48 years. 

Cramer, Herman V., general agent for the Equitable Life, died in New 
York of apoplexy, April 29, aged 55 years. 

Crosby, Thomas G., marine underwriter at Chicago, died at Chicago of 
cancer in the throat, June 6. 

Cutting, Hiram A., fire agent at Lunenburgh, Vt., 
April 18, aged 60 years. 

Dow, Sterling, fire insurance agent at Portland, Me., died June 30 from 
consumption, aged 50 years. 

D’ Utassy, George F., general agent of the Phoenix of Hartford for Mary- 
land, died at Wilmington, Del., from accidental inhalation of illumin- 
ating gas, May 2, aged 65 years. 

Eliot, George H., chief of the bureau of information, office of the Mutual 
Life of New York, died at Montclair, N. J., April 8, aged 63 years. 

Febiger, Christian, president of the Farmers insurance company of Wil- 
mington, Del., died January 15, from effects of the grippe. 

Folsom, Simon D., life insurance agent at Dover, N, H., and president of 
the New Hampshire Life Underwriters Association, died October 9, aged 
56 years. 

Ferguson, Thomas, of Ferguson & Grant, general agents of the Mutual 
Life of New York at Detroit, died November 14, at Denver, Col., of 
consuraption, aged 57 years. 


died of apoplexy 
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Gardner, Henry J., general agent of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, died at 
Milton, Mass., July 21, of cancer, aged 74 years. 

Gibbs, Archibald, insurance agent at Washington, D. C., died at Baltimore, 
Md., November 7, aged 84 years. 

Goodnow, Jotham, president of the Adina Insurance company of Hartford, 
died November 19 at Hartford, of heart failure, aged 74 years. 

Goshom, John W., special agent of the Mutual Life of New York, died near 
Bristvl, Tenn., in January. 
Grabfelder, Abraham L., general agent of the Manhattan Life for the South- 
ern states, died in New York city of erysipelas, May 1, aged 54 years. 
Green, J.S., of Green & Woodcock, insurance agents at Nashville, Tenn., 
died June 27, at Memphis, ‘Tenn., aged 40 years. 

Griffin, W. H., life insurance agent, died October 9 at Brunswick, Ga., by 
suicide. 

Hall, Nathaniel, fire insurance agent at Buffalo, N. Y., died June 29, aged 73 
years. 


Hamilton, Henry, formerly Philadelphia general agent of the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life, died February 9. 

Harding, Will H., life insurance agent at Louisville, Ky., died October 23 of 
dropsy, aged 59 years. 

Hawkins, Harvey 8., superintendent of the application department of the 
Equitable Life, died at Brooklyn, N. Y., of cerebral meningitis, June 22, 
aged 32 years. 

Holmes. James E., oldest office employe of the Equitable Life of New York, 
died March 26, aged 87 years. 

Hovey, Joseph F., of the Bos‘on, Mass., fire agency firm of Hovey & Fenno, 
died at Belmont, Mass., January 4. 

Ihnen, Harro, assistant U.S. manager of the Transatlantic Fire of Hamburg, 
died at Jersey City, N. J., of pneumonia, January 10. 

Irwin, Archibald, manager of the Connecticut Mutual Life at Cincinnati, 
died December 4, of heart disease, aged 37 vears. 

Judd, Fred. A., insurance agent at Springfield, Mass., died November 23. 

Kay, Samuel W., assistant secretary of the Franklin Fire at Philadelphia, 
died at Philadelphia of pneumonia, March 4, aged 50 years. 

Kilburn, Daniel W., general agent of the Connecticut Mutual Life at Bos- 
ton, died September 6, of Bright’s disease, aged 60 years. 

Kistler, James A., insurance agent at Allentown, Pa., killed by railroad ac- 
cident, December 15, aged 42 years. 

Lanaux, Pierre, president of the New Orleans Insurance Association, died 
September 6. 

Lane, Percy F., associate manager of the Canadian department of the 
United Fire at Manchester, died at Montreal September 22. 

Locke, A. Newton, special agent of fire insurance companies, died Novem- 
ber 25, at Glens Falls, N. Y. 

May, Edward, fire insurance agent at Canton, N. J., died October 22, from 
paralysis. 


Mitchell, Thomas A., Pacific coast manager of the Insurance Company of 
North America, died at Oakland, Cal., from the effects of a spider bite, 
August 9, aged 42 years, 

Moody, Orange G., fire insurance agent at Lockport. N. Y., died Septem- 
ber 7, aged 72 years. 

Morse, Gilford, of Morse & Slade, New York managers for the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, died at Yonkers, N. Y., from Bright’s disease, 
January 25, aged 54 years. 

Munukittrick, Alexander, Sr., late manager of the Equitable Life of the 
United States for Great Britain, died at Kensington, Eng., in September, 
aged $3 years. 

Neff, George W.., fire insurance agent at’ Cincinnati, O., died December 14, 
from dropsy, at Newport, Ky., aged 59 years. 

Neher, Puilip H., agent at Troy, N. Y., died June 15, aged 63 years. 

North, John G., oldest agent of the Aitna and Connecticut Mutual Life, 
died at Milford, Conn., of apoplexy, March 10, aged 70 years. 

Norwood, Carlisle, Sr., president of the Lorillard Fire of New York, died 
January 30, aged 80 years, 

Parmlee, H. J.. marine agent for the Aina of Hartford at New York, died 
of pneumoaia, March 28. 

Pearce, Samuel W., insurance journalist, died at Brooklyn, N. Y., of con- 
sumption, January 25. 

Peck, Charles M., fire insurance manager in the city of New York for 
many years, died in New York October 9, aged 52 years. 
Portwood, Alice M., insurance agent at Lawrenceburg, 

October 23. 

Purdy, Samuel M., vice-president of the Westchester Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, died July 3. 

Ramsey, James P., agent at New Orleans, La., died at Aiken, S. C., from 
consumption, March 3. 

Randall, Franklin P., fire agent, died at Fort Wayne, Ind., May 23, aged 80 
years. 

Reese, Andrew, late president of the Howard Fire of Baltimore, Md., died 
at Lutherville, Md., April 30, aged 72 years. 

Richards, William M., president of the Fidelity and Casualty Company of 
New York, died September 28, of heart disease, aged 74 years. 


Ky., died 
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Robinson, John W.. state agent of the Northwestern Mutual Life for- 
Kentucky, died October 25, by suicide. 

Roosevelt, Nicholas L., of the insurance agency firm of Roosevelt & 
Boughton, New York, died December 13, of pneumonia. 

Ruggles, William B, late deputy superintendent of insurance of New York, 
died at Albany, N. Y., January 4, aged 64 years. 

Silliman, C. B., fire agent at Pottsville, Pa., died March 27. 

Smith, J. Fisher, late manager of the New York Life for Great Britain and 
Treland, died in London from cancer of the tongue, April 30, aged 49 
years. 

Spear, Eli A., fire insurance agent at Bay City, Mich., died July 1, of apo- 
plexy. 

Spence, EH. F., president of the late Southern California Insurance Company, 
died September 20. 

Sproulls, Samuel E., senior trustee of the Mutual Life of New York, died 
November 24, at Astoria, N. Y., aged 82 years. 

Stillman, Charles H., formerly one of the medical directors of the Mutual 
Life of New York, died at Plainfield, N. J., of quick consumption, April 
30, aged 38 years. 

Sublette, W. W., general agent of the Provident Savings Life for Tennessee 
and western Kentucky, died at Clinton, Ky., Oct. 30. 

Taylor, Thomas M., fire agent at St. Louis, Mo., January 25. 

Vinton, Hammond, of the Boston, Mass., fire agney firm of Freeman & 
Vinton, died at Boston of pneumonia, Dec. 28, 1891, aged 51 years. 

Wallace William M., agent, died at Chicago May 14, aged 67 years. 

Warner, Daniel B., western general agent of the Phoenix of London, died 
at Chicago of heart disease, March 19, aged 58 years. 

Williams, John C., insurance superintendent of Missouri, 1881 to 1885, died 
at Macon, Ga., of cancer, January 17, aged 64 years. 

Young, I. Fenwick, secretary of the Franklin Fire of Washington, died 
February 1. 

Young, James 
August 28. 

Zuberbier, Herman, president of the Germania of New Orleans, died March 
5, aged 66 years. 


B., actuary of the American Fire of Philadelphia, died — 


- Life Insurance Payments. 





The following is the report of the life insurance companies 
of the United States, to THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER of the 
death claims and endowments paid by them during the month 
of November, 1892. 


























Death Endow- Total 
COMPANIES. Claims. | ments. | Payments. 
eines lle Penick Pricing Gdenioawneornn oe 4.0/0.6 eia'are-0-0\ foie locouatabove piacecel |teteneiet eae ran neneea 
rooklyn: Lites sche suskscaneeeee etn eeet 2,747 1,82 

Connecticut General Tite: y.-- eee oleae au Z : Le Bae 
Connecticut Mutual Life......... aonacnts 279,384 10,888 B 
Covenant Mutual Life........ Tare aigletiee oete 6,030) can oerereee 6,030 
Equitable Life, Des Moines......... RAS 104 |, Scteiereee 704 
Equitable: Life, New Yorkinwe...ossceneeslsesnaceeeeen + (¢,ase 81600 a. aiy leer 
Germania Life... :icuaneee ye 43,816 19,181 997 
Home Lite:..g,223)25 3 eee 47.571 15,032 62°603 
*John Hancock Mutual Life.... 87,517 2,286 89,803 
Manhattan tifes eee eee 125,436 6,400 
Maryland Lifes, ,:.0.ca-¢;cschaant soe 7,827|. ee ae) 
Massachusetts Mutual Life... ...012.2050! 77,159 26.310 103,469 
*Motropolitam Titer scars sce veuulener tee 411,011 500 411.511 
Michigan Mutual Life......... MEY Se 9,608} . 8,157 17,7 
Mutual Life, New York......... athens By eiste 898,324 89,163 i 
Mutual Life, Kentucky.................... 7,800 21500 at ; 
Mutual Benefit Life, .7.s.. ccs. deseunatenea 256,462 26,492 282.954 
National Life U,/S./A..ic.sfciceseugncganne G22h. 5. sees "g22 
National Life, Vermont....... Rosh ae banat 31,000 3,000 34,000 
New York Life............ rh ae alte "611,497|, 
Northwestern Mutual Life..1.22202002001 187.907 sordid] b1R'30 
Pacific Mutual Tate'\...\:0..- fee chee 22.590 47 27,355 
Ponty Mutupllite osc ote 70,005 21,200 91:205 
Phoenix Mutual Life............... ert 277068 20,670 47,788 
Provident Life and Trust, Philadelphia. . 76,173 1,931 
+Prudential Life. ...06.....s04..04., Pane eat el) Staae 
State Mutual Life...........: - 20,2801. .s 00014 ame 7260 
Travelers ........ ek ee Met 33,428 13,054 46,482 
Union Central Life.......... i ahoi die Rubia ub hans 26,345] - 1,958 28,303 
Union Mutual Life......... ENR cae eee 81,215 5,990 : 7 
Unired States Life.ciialtsnetee cc anes 36,985 5,000 pie 
‘Vermontlatortsenaasce Lecce eeeenes a G00) «aac ananee 600 
Washington Life........c..0. apa aeore one 62,758 11,607 74,365 

Totalasiahetate cane hit eee $3,919,955, $348,353] $4,268,308 
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PAYMENTS SINCE ORGANIZATION. 





The following table shows the total amount reported paid 
on death claims and endowments, from their organization 
to November 30, 1892, inclusive, by the life insurance com- 
panies whose monthly lists are printed in THE WEEKLY 
UNDERWRITER: 





gE 
33 
ok ewes Death Endow- Total 
el i Claims. ments. Payments. 
RS 

- 

2) 
MOPAR CIE EDT Ores coc activ vccisiscee se wes $34,001,418 $13,622,655 $47,624,073 
PROSTTOORIVN LATO. ,....0..ccccccce ee * 2,791,905 1,395,281 4,187,186 
1835|Conn. General Life.............. 1,731,026 506,358 2,237,384 
1846)Conn. Mutual Life............... 73,253,274 12,033,499 85,288,773 
1853|Covenant Mutual Life........... 1,003,123 85,346 1,091,469 
1867| Equitable Lite, Des Moines..... 298,716 117,230 410 946 
1859| Equitable tates Nice Micrrrahaldit ata: svete. 86,569,132 10,684,921 * 97,254,053 
1860|Germania Life................... 15,236,347 3,200,653 18,437,000 
PP PMOTO LMTO. ie sicctcicce ce cccsesiens 6,780,325 1,608,414 8,385,742 
1862|*John Hancock Mutual Life.... 7,474,899 1,491,636 8,966,535 
1850| Manhattan Life............... 65 19,263,926 1,685,686 20,949,612 
1864)Maryland Life................... i 1,408,030 87,032 1,495,062 
1851| Massachusetts Mutual Life..... 11,187,651 2,036,217 13,223,868 
1867|*Metropolitan Life....... Rent 27,403,492 528,129 27,931,621 
1867| Michigan Mutual Life........... 2.168,923 752,600 2,921,523 
Peas Mutual ALG, Ne Yc. cscccesee 128, 486,836 36,894,057 165,380,893 
NBGGIMEMIEURN PALO, KY... cc cece cccvees 2,002,264 99,568 2,101,832 
1845|Mutual Benefit Life............. 60,648,223 4,984, 654 65,632,877 
1868| National Life, U.S. A........... 3,659,432 322,127 3,981,559 
1850) National Life, Vermont......... 4,321,119 421,629 4,742,748 
TRAE O Way OVE LITO... wc ccsce.cecnee ns 68,858,877 10,351,268 79,210,145 
1857| Northwestern Mutual Life...... 26,006,321 7,886,831 33,293,152 
1863| Pacific Mutual Life.............. 2,425,563 811,382 8,236,945 
1847|Penn Mutual Life,.............. 13,976,449 1,520,053 15,496,502 
1851| Phoenix Mutual Life............ 15,718,425 3,436,146 19,149,571 
1865) Provident Life and Trust, Phil. 6,889,396 2,476,151 9,365,547 
1876\tPrudential Life... .. 11... .ce.ees TT ADS. SEM tetas ovigies ve ale 11,408,861 
1845|State Mutual Life.,.............. 4,314,405 854,520 5,163,925 
AREER CHOLES Co Wii's so ieee nas os baie ss 5,642,548 1,619,923 7,262,471 
1867\ Union Central Life.......0.0027! 3,046,383 292,614 3,338,997 
1849, Union Mutual Life.............. 11,468,472 4,304,998 15,773,470 
1850, United States Life............... ® 8,924,731 1,184,616 10,109,347 
1869) NU CEroe 200) 4p! Gh Cs ep ae 234,529 39.781 274,310 
1860, Washington Life..... ESS oe 10,129,575 2,630,204 12,809,779 

TROTAIS: casos Resretviate, cies .eeee| $678,726,599} $130,019,179) $808,745,778 














*Pariially industrial insurance. +Principally industrial! insurance. 








Special WNoatices. 


IMPORTANT. 

WANTED BY THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PAWN Y—General and Special Agents for the City and State of New York. 
in thirty-two years the Home has paid in DIVIDENDS alone FORTY-FIGHT 
PER CENT. of its present assets and its interests have paid all death claims 
since its organization. It writes the most liberal policy with cash values 
after the fifth year and has the largest per cent. of ASSETS to LIABILITIES, 

Address, stating experience if any, 
CARPENTER & MADDEN, General Agents, 
40 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Edmund Dwight, Jr., 


51 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK, 
General Agent for New York State of the 


Employers Liability Assurance Corporation, La, 
of London, England. 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Cv. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. 
PG he I oe ee ee 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Surplus returned annually in reduction of Premiums or to increase in- 
surance. Policies non-forfeitable by the rules of the Company. Endow- 
ment Policies issued at Life rates. 

EDWARD M. NEBDLES, President. H. S. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 
J.J. BARKER, Actuary. HENRY C. BROWN, See. & Treas, 











$18,551,388 00 


1825. THE 1892. 


Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


WASRICA DULG oo ctha's cinleltccios cicine ao welecinen aeieeleve cusdaiclea nen esis.cis aaa e's $100,000 090 
ReAWSULrANOS AMG EABOLUUOSS valerian sidielasie<icsiaralclastc aisvesie ce sine ees 1,821,855 66 
DSULDIUA: cr cue eter areae acataecee. SCCURDE COOLIRY DULCE ONS aD Te 1,404,134 71 
PE OEEL GS MISE IU ESOS cesieltin tinicaitisine cle asia aa ae ev olsis fivitiehie As pareiaie Ww tetie $3, 625,990 37 


W. GARDNER CROWELL, Secretary. 
CHARLES W. MERRILL, Ass’t See’y, 


R. DALE BENSON, Pres’t. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Vice-Pres’t. 





Established 1782. 


Phenix Assurance Company, 
OF LONDON. 


FIRE INSURANCE ONLY. LOSSES PAID OVER $86,000,000. 
Head Office for the United ee 67 Wall St., N. Y. 


A. D. IRVING, Manager. B. CLARK, hae t Manager. 
LOUIS P. BAYARD, 2d Ase Manager. 


Northern 











Assurance 
OF LONDON, ENG. 


Company, 





NEw YORK AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS; 
88 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 





GEORGE W. BABB, JR., - - MANAGER. 








Agricultural Insurance eo y 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. 





GENERAL AGENTS—C. Patterson & Son, 71 Wall Street, New York; D. A. 
Clark, Baltimore, Md.; George D. Pleasants & Son, Richmond, Va.; wAg HL 
Darrow, Chicago, Il.; J. R. Hawthrone, Cleveland, O,; Mann & Wilson, 
ae Fr eck Cal.; J. Flynn, Toronto, Ont ; Dewey & Brackman, Brock- 
ville, On 


J.R. STEBBINS, President. H. M. STEVENS, Secretary. 





The American Fire Insurance Co., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1892. 


JANUARY 1, 





TOTAL ASSETS $2,093,541 


Casi cayii ale acter, tevin seani cht ron ataeeaie evar eva ce nieraraialatabad vatncin nee 500,000 
Reserve for Re-insurunce, Unadjusted Losses and Claims......... . 2,286,389 
SUL DLIRE Rotorstale costes sifad Belece cleielastnse aralerstoieis el sislare oiniore site neared Fisioe ws sooo 807,152 


RICHARD MARIS, Secretary, © 
John T. Lewis, Israel Morris. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


DIRECTORS—Thomas H. Montgomery, 





P. 8. Hutchinson, Alexander Biddle, Cbarles P. Perot, Joseph EH. Gilling- 
ham, Samuel Welch, Charles 8. Whelen. 
ASSETS, DECEMBER 31,1811, - $6,737,988 27 
1850. SURPLUS, 649,041 05 1892, 


‘The United States Life Ins. Co., 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





1890. 1891.7 
$14,101,654 


1888, 1889. 
New Insurance written - - $6,335,665 $8,463,625 $11,955,157 
GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


C. P. FRALEIGH, peg ht yt A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 








The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE are the CONTIN- 
UABLE TERM POLICY which gives to the insured the greatest possible 
amount of idemnity in the event of death, at the lowest possible present 
cash outlay; and the GUARANTEED INCOME POLICY which embraces 
every valuable feature of investment insurance, and which in the event 
of adversity overtaking the insured may be used as COLLATERAL 
SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the extent of the full legal reserve value 
thereof, in accordance with the terms and conditions of these policies. 

Good agents, desiring to represent the Company, are invited to address 

S. GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies, at Home Office. 
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Providence-Washington Ins. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1892. 


DASH CA PETA Tig, « ccicnlios asia en reletiscieiasentania x cleleie aie mikitininas eater $400,000 00 
ASSETS Soc cs ew eo. c's sterelernsnte are ore tale aig eceie eierele,ciane diate opin ain carafe hin ete nae te 1,482,307 29 
LIABILITIES—Re-insurance ReServe.......eceeeeeees $758,135 60 

Other Claims... c<ccsiwscunrewnineecene . 176,269 94 

Cash Capitals. s..cncicsanicescccuciunte 400,000 00 

Neu Surpinisvccsscnetiecscoueerencecenete 97,901 75 $1,482,807 29 


Manager Western Department, C. L. Whittemore, Chicago; D. D. Dun- 
‘op, Denver, Manager for Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, Wyoming and 
New Mexico; J. H. Norton, Jacksonville, Manager Southern Department; 
Alfved Stillman, San Francisco, Manager Pacific Coast Department; C. E. 
Angell & Uo., Galveston, General Agents for Texas; Adams £& Boyle, 
Little Rock, General Agents for Arkansas and Mississippi. 





Continental Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January ist, 1892. 


Cash ' Capitals iivsrcicis <\steveeis airtel sites cutie atelstete!ctelerareiaialelsis istalstelatateiare citats ice $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in FOrce, €tC.....ccssccccensscceccsssccce 8,161,028 47 
NGb SUrplyis7 ie osc asic vile seivielen civ atoretsio ml etetelelerate wisore receniale Sieaatenienate 1,645,761 24 
Policy=holders Surplus cies ciceeisioisiictssioiisles tataltren sia aienieatsiielemitste 2,645,761 24 
GEOSS UASSCUS 55 20:8 sislensre mere ettcies baen matemetseemialtte Coit simi snes 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 
F. C. MOORE, President. HENRY EVANS, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Secretary. 


MAIN OFFICE, 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


C. H. Dutcher, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., Court and Montague Sts., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. J. J. McDonald, Manager Western Department, R. J. 
Taylor, General Adjuster; Geo. E. Kline, Assistant to General Manager, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. D. B. Wilson, Manager Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 319 Pine Street, San Francisco, California. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 





SURETY ON BONDS. 


American Surety Co., 





160 BROADWAY, 





NEW YORK. 


BONDSMEN 
SUPERSEDED 


CASH CAPITAL, - - $1,000,000. 


STATEMENT DEHCEMBER 31, 1891. 


Resources (including capital, $1,000,000)............ceeeeeeeeeeesees $1 504,448 28 
Liabilities (including Reserve, $226,780 56)..........seseceeeceeeeee 334,891 32 


W. L. TRENHOLM, 
President. 


HENRY D. LYMAN, 
Vice-Prest. 


TELEPHONE, Law 556. 


| 
Co., The 


— THE WANT SUPPLIED. — 
Life Insurance Clearing Co., 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Insures Under-Average Lives Exclusively. 
L. G. FOUSE, Consulting Actuary. 


A help to other companies. A benefit toagents. A boon to the rejected. 
Applications for over $2,500,000 of insurance received by the company 
during the first three months, without an agent in the field. 


The ‘“‘ Progressive Policy’? of The Life Insurance Clearing Company 
gives to the insured all the advantages that the continuance of life enables 
any insurance company to guarantee. If the natural or term expectancy 
is attained by the insured he will receive, on payment of the regular 
premium, 2s much insurance asin any other company. 

Estimates furnished on ordinary life, limited payment, endowment and 
stock rate policies at all ages from twenty to sixty. 

Life insurance agents and managers will find it to their advantage to 
communicate immediately with the undersigned. Send for circular. ; 


Address RUSSELL R. DORR, President, St. PAUL, MINN. 





Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 
Incorporated 1848, 





JOHN E. DEWITT, - President. 





The Business of the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, for the 
half year ending June 30, 1892, was of a highly successful character. 
Compared with the corresponding periods of preceding years, the half year 
n question was one of the best in the Company’s history, 


Substantial increases were made in New Insurance Written; New 
Premiums Written and Settled; Premium Income and Interest Earnings 
and in Policies and Insurance in Force. The Notices of Death Claims 
showed a decrease. 


The Equitable Life 





Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
120 BROADWAY, et NEW YORK. 


Organized under the laws of the State 05 New York. 


JANUARY 1, 1892. 


ASSETS?. ..o./) i205 Gaeards nae ts ciioe Sane eens $136,198,518 38 
Liabilities, including the Reserve on all existing Pol- 

icies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special Keserve 

(toward the establishment of a 34 per cent. valua- 

Lion) OF saeie eet ep L000, O00 Sinner ia ere 109,905,537 82 
Total Undivided Surplus... {/4 4... eeeee $26,292,980 56 
INGOMme, 5% Pee ces bdla onace fe vo eee eee ... $39,054,948 85. 
New Assurance written in 1891................ 233,118,331 00 
Outstanding Assurance: ..c.0.se eee eee 804,894,557 00 


t 


The Free Tontine Policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel ‘and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after one year, and ‘‘ Non- 
FORFEITABLE”’ after three years. 


Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 
factory proofs of death. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres’t. 


we 
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1851. 1892, 


‘The Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. E. D. CAPRON, Asst. Secretary. 





THE NEW POLICY CONTRACT 


Offered by this company, is non-forfeiting. Paid-wp and cash values are 
plainly endorsed upon all policies, under the provisions of the Massachu- 
setis non-forfeiting law. Is incontestable after two years from the date 
of its issue. All restrictions upon residence, travel, occupation or em- 
ployment, except military and naval service in time of war, are removed 
after two years. 





Insurance Co. of North America, 


232 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


FOUNDED 1792. 





Assets, January 1, 1892, - - - - = $9,278,220 00 


LIABILITIES—Reserved for re-insurance and 


PULA TN CLEIIIIS cc's s cisipisiciev et cise hte v0 6sie os $4,052,744 00 
Sepa APE IRENE Tes io'g gicieseie die, ct eieivse e.s's\eaaolors'sie's 3,000,000 00 
SUrVIUL Over All Maples, . oo... ee eco scenese 2,225,476 00 $9,278,220 00 


Agents in all the principal towns and cities, 





CHARLES PLATT, - - - - - - - - - - President. 

WILLIAM A. PLATT, Vice-Pres’t. EUGENE L. ELLISON, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 

GREVILLE E. FRYER, Sec.and Treas. JOHN H. ATWOOD, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Office in New York: Fire and Marine, 16 and 18 Exchange Place. 





‘““The Leading Industral Insurance Company of America.”’ 





CANVASSERS WANTED 


In all the principal cities in New England, Middle and 
Western States: by the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
For its Plan of Industrial Insurance. 


This plan embraces all the members of a family, male and female, be- 
tween agesiand 70. Premiums from 5 to 60 cents per week. Claims paid 
immediately at death. Dues collected weekly from the homes of members. 
Benefits range from $14 to $1,000 and upwards. 

All needed explanations will be furnished upon application to the com- 
anaes <p oli nama in any of the principal cities, or to the Home Office 
in New York. 


JOHN R. HEGEWAN, President. 
STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. 


HALEY FISKE, Vice-President. 
GEORGE H. GASTON, Secretary. 





Connecticut Fire Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD CONN. 





INCORPORATED 1850. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





BIGHTY-SECOND FINANCIAL STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1892. 
SUS)D 315 C00 SaaS RS Seependog dec Glick Fnttipat Beg GOesey Ee acorn enor $1,000,000 00 


PARMESAN ITEC ALLTINS .x/Aspleimnia« . v1n ttavoige wininl doinjadrata’s:plvince/s twins vless/9 Gs 6) 4 bie 167,982 85 

MU REAITRETNERIIC Gin LUOSOL VO care wie ios rr ctttare tole so slate umacbelakole-t wrehina slg tie eles 913,656 24 

TO Si UL UI. ak ago OSES RO RO RCD RO oR OOCOoG COACUL er Menno dncoctee 550,589 16 

Tete aah 7WETA OAS ASC gn OPnIDCCNaC OCT COO Or OOrs Cae $2,632,228 25 
J. D. BROWNE, ~ - -— President. 


L. W. CLARKE, Ass’t Secretary. CHARLES R, BURT, Secretary. 
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IT LEADS THEM ALL. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD ‘A. McCURDY, President. 

















ASSETS OVER - $159,000,000. 





The Consol Policy recently announced by 
The Mutuai Life Insurance Company 
of New York combines more advantages 
with fewer restrictions than any Investment 


Insurance contract ever offered. It consoli- 


dates 
INSURANCE. . . 
ENUDYWMENT. : 
INVESTMENT. : 
ANNUAL INCOME . 
No other Company offers this Policy. 


Apply only to Company’s nearest Agent for 
details. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
paid to its policy-holders 
in 1891, nearly Sanne, 


$19,000,000. 





oi 


The Mutual has ever been in the minds 
of the discriminating public 


“The Greatest of all the 
Companies.” 
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The Connecticut Mutual 




















Assets, $59,738,479.95. 


Life Insurance Co. 


Surplus, $6,059,155.81. 





iN 
Increased its Assets, 


iso! 


Increased its Surplus, 
Increased its Dividends to Policy-Holders, 


And invites attention to its economy of management, and the con- 


sequent low cost of insurance. 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President. 


EDWARD M, BUNCE, Secretary. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 





1845. 


TWO THINGS MOST DESIRABLE IN LIFE INSURANCE ARE; pe 
THESE ARE CO 


PROTHOTION AN DD. PEROT: 


1892 


st—The Certainty of Protection toa Man’s Family in py of his Early Death : ane 
2d—The Certainty of Profit to himself if he Lives.to Old 


MBINED IN THE “ NON-FORFEITING FREE TONTINE POLICIES” “OF THE 


New York Life Insurance Company, 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Lite Insurance Agents and others are invited to apply for detailed explanations of these plana. 
OOM PAN Yor RU Rei aN ea ee 


Cash Assets, over - : 2 : : 


Surplus, New York Beencard over - : ; : 


Annual Income, over . : . : 





Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Capital Stok... 5 seats satay ane seuet baw ae ehee saci eee nets cree Ree $1,250,000 
Assets, Jan: 1,518" 322 Sociinaaiase ins te miners ntsan kan cece ites neon 6,743,047 
Fle-insurance REASEVE...i.cvoie hice ye ee 2 1 


Policy-holders’ Surplusss.ee notes teen a ee eee ne ee 2 2,840 
Siacerailete ew rera (a areietaye ai 9,0 solve: sta teacaetevetatatare alee erate hereto tea earercaniae 3,802,340 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Chicago, Illinois. 
G. F. BISSELL, Manager. P. P. HEYWOOD, Assistant Manager. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
SELDEN & COFRAN, Managers. - - - San Francisco. 


: GENERAL AGENTS AND ADJUSTERS. 
Eastern and Middle States, - - JAS. H. LEIGHTON. 
Southern States, - THOMAS EGGLESTON. 


: Pee b in all prominent localities throughout the United States and 


GHO. L. CHASE, President. P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. 
THOMAS TURNBULL, Assistant Secretary. 





- $125,000,000 
15,000,000 
31,800,000 





Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ORGANIZED IN 1951. 
Assets, January 1, oe jaVale d via’e 6.40 oie eee us vide sap dels te aatee ee $10,060,570 42 
Surplus at Four per Centy. 0 5) svcle ules clslor's ce sissies tsieieteenteentene 
Surplus at Four ont coe ait DEY CONT. foc. icc iene tae eine 


Total Paid Policy-holders in Forty Years over 


$31,000,000 00 


ACTIVE AND INTELLIGENT MEN WANTED AS AGENTS 


with whom liberal contracts willbe made. Desirable territory now open. 
he new plans of the Company are brief, clear and liberal. Life and 








| Endowment Polices have endorsed upon them definite cash, loan, and 


paid-up values, and in case of lapse, insurance is extended without action 
on the part of the insured. 
he new Ten-Twenty Term Plan furnishes protection at a low price, — 


| and grants valuable privileges in case a change is desired to some other 


form of insurance. 
J. B. BUNCE, President. J. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
H. LAWRENCE. Secretary. 
New York Office, 189 Broadway. - HANFORD LINDSLEY, General Agent. 
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TMH ANNUAL 


CYCLOPEDIA OF INSURANGS 


WNT Eee Selle or 
EDITED BY H. R. HAYDEN. 


The Cyclopedia is intended to present an unbiased statement of all the points in any fire or life or 
miscellaneous insurance controversy during the past year; condensed reports of all meetings of insurance 
bodies, local, State and national; latest statements of fire, life, accident and miscellaneous companies ; 
particulars of new organizations and of the retirement of old ones; changes in insurance laws; digests 
of prominent decisions in courts of last resort ; summaries of department reports ; policy forms and changes 
in them ; historical sketches of prominent companies, and other valuable information about the business 
of insurance. All subjects contained in the volume are alphabetically arranged. 

An Appendix presents in tabular form the statistics of condition and business of all insurance com- 
panies worth notice transacting business in the United States in 1890 and 1891. 


We have a few copies left of the Second Edition of the 1890 Cyclopedia. The price of the Cyclopedia is $2.00, and the 
volume will be sent for that price by mail. All orders accompanied by the cash will be filled as received. Special discounts will be 
made for quantities. Address 


THE UNDERWRITER PRINTING AND PUBLISHING COMPANY, New York. 
ALE SING EVN Nee ee 


OF, THE 


RECORD OF FIRE INSURANCE BY STATES. 


EDIMONEO Tartcc2: 
COMPILED BY CHARUES ASI ENE Ye 





SHOWING THE AGGREGATE BUSINESS FROM 1880 TO 1889, INCLUSIVE, AS COMPILED BY THE UNITED STATES 
CENSUS OFFICE, AND THE BUSINESS IN 1890 AND 1891, IN EACH OF THE STATES AND 
TERRITORIES. CLASSIFIED BY COMPANIES, WITH PERCENTAGES FOR EACH 
COMPANY FOR THE TEN YEARS AND 1890 AND 1801. 





THE PRICE OF THE VOLUME IS $15.00; THE NUMBER OF COPIES IS LIMITED, AND No PLATES HAvE BEEN MADE. 


ADDRESS 


THE UNDERWRITER PRINTING AND PUBLISHING CO., 58 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 





















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Eastern and Middle States, . WILLIAM WOOD, Manager. 67 & 69 William Street, New York. 


Pacific Coast, CHARLES A. LATON, Manager, San Francisco. ’ 
Southern Department, L. M. FINLEY, Manager, New Orleans. ) FIRE INSURANCE. 


Western Department, . G.M. FISHER, Manager, Chicago. C FIRE RE-INSURANCE. 
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eral ire Instirance Company 


OF PMILADELPMIA, PA, 


SURPLUS, $2,600,000. 


GROSS ASSETS, $20,000,000. . : 


It has not a single disputed death claim on its 
books. 


Its investments are safe; its management is 
conservatively progressive—fully abreast of the 
times, never unwisely in advance. 

It has all the safeguards which experience, 


| eS 
General Agent, 


NART, 
39 Chronicle Building, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


intelligence and caution suggest, and is unsur- 
passed in the guarantees which it offers. 

Its record is unassailable. 
ever called for an apology or an explanation. 

Its policyholders participate in the annual dis 
tribution of surplus upon the SECOND and suc- 





Not one of its acts | 


921, 923%. 925 
EDW. M. NEEDLES, President. 


| ceeding payments, and its policies are non-for- 
|. feitable after TWO years. 


The Company contracts to extend the time of 
payment beyond the date named in the policy. 
This iS not a matter of grace, but of right. Its 
extension system is the best devised and most 
beneficial in its operation. 


MOME, OFFICES: 


Chestnut St., Philadel phia. 





Founded in the Reign of Queen Anne, 


A. D. 1714. 











A. D. 1714. 


UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


UNITED STATES TRUSTEES: 


TREADWELL CLEVELAND, of Evarts, Choate & Beaman. 
WILLIAM H. WALLACE, of William H. Wallace & Co. 
JOSEPH A. MINOTT, of Goodyear Rubber Company. 
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CATTON, BELL & CO., Pacific Coast Managers, San Francisco, Cal, 
HALL & HENSHAW, United States Managers, 54 William St., New York City, 
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This Company has had an uninter- 
rupted and successful business career 


for nearly sixty years. 


It has paid losses amounting to 
nearly $8,000,000, and has paid to its stockholders 


in cash dividends over $2,000,000. 


It has paid a semi-annual dividend every year 


since its organization. 


The principal offices of the Company are in the 
Company’s own five story building at 161 Broadway, 


New York. 


GENERAL AGENTS PACIFIC COAST, 
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> FH business. 
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the chief cities of this country. 
” real estate to the value of $170,000 ; 
amount to about $1,600,000 ; 
$200,000, and after providing for all liabilities it has a 


Its business at the home office in 


the City of New York is very large ; only 
#€ two of the one hundred and forty com- 
| panies doing business in the city receive 
| as large a volume of premiums for New York City 
The Company has agencies in most of 


The Company owns 
its available assets 
its capital stock is 


| surplus to policyholders of $320,000. 


BROW Nec AIG. co GO. 


508 & 510 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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fijele ‘TRAVE LERS 


OF InVARUN ROR, ONIN. 


Pres Vines klaus 


Largest Accident Company in the World. 


LARGER THAN ALL OTHERS IN AMERICA TOGETHER. 


ALSO BE Sie OF Sica i Oe ties 


ISSUES 


Accident . Pol nae 


COVERING ACCIDENTS OF 


Travel, Sport or Business 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


No medical examination required. 
Business and professional men, $5.00 
a year for each $1,000 insurance with 
$5.co weekly indemnity. No extra 
charge for foreign travel or residence. 

































































































































































































































































$20,000: 


Increasing Whole 





ISSUES 


| Liifes* Kadowment Motives, 
Best in the Market. 


NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
WORLD WIDE. 





No other Life Policies as liberal 
cost as little no others as 
cheap give as much for the money. 


money, 


= | f 3O1K0K 





Like irtelnkesy: 


ANNUAL PREMIUM, $291.00 


Results Guaranteed. 


$10. 000 Life, “$10. OOO Accident. 


AGE 35. 


SELF SUSTAINING IN 30 YEARS. GOOD AT THE BEGINNING AND GOOD AT 


THE END: 


EVERYBODY SHOULD HAVE ONE, 


All Policies issued at age 35 for $10,000 on this plan will on their | On the 45th Anniversary a paid up 


20th Anniversary be guaranteeda es up value of $8,740.00 


Cash Surrender Value of 


On the 30th Anniversary a paid up 
value increased by : ; 


Cash Surrender Value increased by 


On the 40th Anniversary a paid ue 
value increased by 


Cash Surrender Value incr enced by 2,888. 


O PREMIUMS required after age 85, and the values 
N stated are absolute. Premiums adjusted to ten, twenty, 
thirty or forty payments as desired. 

The policy is non-forfeitable and incontestable after the 
fifth anniversary, except for fraud, Paid up and surrender 
values attached to each and every year for which the pre- 
mium has been paid after the third 

The policy will be received as collateral after the fifth 
year for 75 per cent. of the reserve, either as a temporary or 


ASSETS, $14,000,000. 


Paid Policyholders $1,721,000 in 1801. 


. $2,971.00 — 
2,617.00 = 





permanent loan. ON THE 30TH ANNIVERSARY THE POLICY 
CAN BE MADE SELF SUPPORTING FOR THE FULL AMOUNT, 
AND RETURN ANNUALLY THEREAFTER $74.00 IN CASH. ON 
THE 40TH ANNIVERSARY, IN LIEU OF ADDITIONS, THE AN- 
NUAL CASH RETURN ABOVE THE PREMIUM CHARGE WILL BE 
INCREASED TO $520.70. 

The policy is at any time after the 20th anniversary con- 
vertible into a life annuity, or an annuity certain for a fixed 
term. It gives a larger insurance at the beginning, and a 


| value increased by 





SURPLUS, 


_ $2,160.00 = $15,303.00 


3,975.00. 
| Cash Surrender Value increased b 3,922.00 = 12,452.00 
11,711.00. iy aeeae deste 
6,592.00 On the 50th Anniversary a paid up 
value increased by, 4,697.00 = 2 HE 
13,143.00 c y. 697.00 0,000.00 
8.00 — $8,930.00. Cash Surrender Value iucreased by 4,548,00 = 17,000.00 


larger guaranteed accumulation at the end, than any life 
policy ever issued for the same premium, 

Until the 20th anniversary is reached, in case of death by 
EXTERNAL, VIOLENT and ACCIDENTAL MEANS, the full sum 
of $20,000 will be paid. Between the 20th and 30th anniver- 
saries, $24.000. Between the 30th and 40th, $25,321. Between 
the 40th and 45th, $26,753. The Accident Insurance ceases 
at age 80, and the premium is reduced $20 per annum 


$2,300,000. 


Over $22,000,000 in all. 


Pays all claims immediately on receipt of satisfactory proofs. 


W. W. HASKELL, General Agent for Pacific Coast, 


242 Montgomery St. 


,cor Pine, SAN FRANCISCO. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, a 5 
RODNEY DENNIS, - : = 


President. 
Secretary 


The GHeekly Tuderwriter. 
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CALIFORNIA AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


SOME FACTS REGARDING MATERIAL DEVELOPMENT—FIRE UNDERWRITING, PAST, PRESENT AND 
PROSPECTIVE—BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES AND PORTRAITS OF 
SAN FRANCISCO UNDERWRITERS. 











E purpose in this holiday sup- 
plement to THE WEEKLY 
UNDERWRITER to give our 
readers a faint outline of the 
past results, present condi- 
tions and future prospects of 
fire insurance in that portion 
of the United States known 
to underwriters as the Pacific 
Coast. The Pacific Coast de- 
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-E- HG partment of most of the com- 
RT USNS panies comprises the States 





of California, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Oregon, Washington and Wyoming, and the 
Territories of Arizona and Utah. A few companies put Colo- 
rado in their Pacific Coast department, but for the majority 
the department is as stated above. It covers an area in round 
figures of 950,000 square miles, about one-third of the total 
area of the United States exclusive of Alaska, which territory 
is, so far as insurance goes, included in this department, 
and makes it nearly one-half the area of the whole. This 
department had, at the last census, a population of 2,462,000, 
against a total population in the United States of nearly 63,000,- 
000—about 4 per cent. In fire insurance in 1891 it furnished 
$553,000,000 of risks out of $11,815,000,000, or between 4 and 5 


San Francisco, to the pages of the books of authors who have 
made parts of the Pacific Coast do duty as a background for 
their more or less graphic word painting to the official reports of 
fire insurance business, and lastly, to personal inquiry and ob- 
servation during a brief trip through Arizona and part of Cali- 
fornia, and a sojourn of some weeks among the fire underwriters 
of San Francisco, 

For the illustrations, the Golden Gate, which adorns the first 
page, is from a photograph taken by Mr. W. H. Lowden, with 
whom photography is a pastime and fire insurance a business. 
He is a special agent of the North British and Mercantile, and is 
said to be as expert at his business as he is at his pastime. 

The local scenes which we have introduced are mostly from 
pictures by Tabor, and many of the portraits are from the 
same studio, and were taken expressly for this edition and for 
the ‘‘ Coast Review’s” series of portraits of San Francisco un- 
derwriters. 

Until within a few years we have always associated the 
Pacific Coast States and Territories with the business of mining. 
We are coming to look upon them as great agricultural and 
horticultural States, not because the product of the mines 
has fallen off, but because with closer settlement the other 
interests have overshadowed even the gold and silver. The 
annual production of gold in the coast States fell off from 
1880 to 1889 $3,297,874. The gain in the production of silver 

































































BARLEY. BUCKWHEAT. CORN. OATS. RYE. | WHEAT. 
STATES. | | l 7 = we ra a i 
Acres. Bushels. | Acres.) Bushels.| Acres. | Bushels. Acres. Bushels. Acres Bushels. | Acres. Bushels. 

Arizona, .| 10,644 252,992 | — —- 4,331 82,535 1,472 33,996 29 207 6,225 100,328 | 
California, . .| 815,995 | 17,548,386 | 664 | 10,888 | 70,303 2,381,270) 57,569 | 1,463,068 | 27,413 | 243,871 2,840,807 | 40,869 337 
Idaho, 10,004 236,471 16 | 395 | 1,862 24,695} 21,997 587,407 | 1,092 10,809 | 63,704 | 1,176,878 
Montana, 4,652 160,902 13 128 1,019 14,225] 52,768 1,535,615 14 188 18,696 | 457,607 
Nevada, 8,081 237,192; — 27. 6,540 3,490 99,126 54. 502 3,63 81,486 | 
Oregon, . 37,803 875,068 | 250 2,678 | 12,101 238,203 | 218,786 | 5,948,594] 6,845 63,206 593,270 | 9,298,224 | 
Utah, . .| 6,440 163,328 15 / 316 5,782 84,760| 22,747 597,947 | 3,389 33,928 | 84,505 1,515,465 
Washington, .| 51,551} 1,269,140 27 430 9,583] 156,413] 65,089 | 2,273,182] 1,763 19,188 372,658 | 6,345,426 
Wyoming, . . 464 11,573 10 100 1,976 25,162} 18,2238 362,162 141 2,055 4,528 713,018 | 
Totals, .| 945,634 | 20,755,047} 995 | 14,485 | 106,731 | 3,018,808 | 457,091 | 12,901,067 | 40,740 | 873,954 | 3,948,024 59,918,064 | 

= as ae is eel te eee Sh | 





per cent. of the whole. In profits it furnished a much larger 
percentage of the whole, and has done so for many years. 

Fire insurance touches so nearly all our material develop- 
ment that one needs no excuse for going somewhat out of the 
beaten track to gather materials for a Pacific Coast Supplement. 
The facts we shall give here are, most of them, open to any- 
one who will consult the pages of the census and agricultural 
reports. For others we are indebted to the fire underwriters of 


increased in the same time $16,351,000, being a net annual gain 
in the precious metals in 1889 over 1880 of $13,000,000. The 
total product of gold and silver in the United States in 1889 was 
$99,000,000, of which the Pacific department furnished $64,- 
000,000. Colorado furnished nearly $28,000,000 of the balance. 
California shows a falling off of about $4,000,000, Nevada of 
nearly $8,000,000, while Montana and Utah come in with gains 
of $15,500,000 and $4,500,000 respectively. Idaho gains over 
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$4,000,000. 
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Arizona holds its own, with a slight gain; while 


Oregon, Washington and Wyoming are scarcely to be consid- 
ered, all three producing about $1,250,000 of gold and silver. 

We must look beyond mining for the future prosperity of the 
Pacific Coast, and a few figures will show where to look. The 
production of cereals in 1880 and 1889 were as follows: 


1880. 1889. 
| — 
Bushels. Bushels. Acres. 

Barley, 15,235 456 20,755,047 945 634 
Buckwheat, 28,959 14,485 995 
Corinne 2,392 ,406 3,018,803 106,731 
Oatsuarr 9,289,796 12,901,067 457,091 
Rye, 216,564 373,954 40,740 
| Wheat, 40,808,914 59,918,064 3,948,024 
Totals... 67,972,095 96,976,370 5,499,024 


























The increase of 19,000,000 bushels of wheat and 5,500,000 bush- 
els of barley indicates one of the sources of the future wealth of 
the Pacific States. The table on the preceding page shows the 
distribution of cereals by States and Territories. 

The following figures of the crops of corn, oats and wheat 
in 1891 are taken from the report of the Department of Agri- 
culture. The wheat acreage is less for California than was 
given us by underwriters whose sources of information may not 
have been so good as those of the Government officials—or they 
may have been better : 


outside Arizona, where the broad mesas and foothills will for 
years to come be untenanted by anything save range cattle and 
herders. The Territory is less densely stocked than any other 
grazing region in the United States. The Department of Agri- 
culture gives the total number of cattle in the Pacific Coast 
States in 1891 at a trifle over 6,000,000 head, a little more than 
one-ninth of all there are in the United States. 

Five States grow practically all the hops raised for market 
in the United States—namely, New York, Wisconsin, California, 
Oregon and Washington—valued at $4,854,000 in 1890. 

Very excellent fruits are grown in all the Pacific Coast States, 
and Oregon apples are said to be the finest in the world, but the 
great fruit raising State for commercial purposes now is Cali- 
fornia. In that State there are 17,600 square miles adapted to 
raising tropical and semi-tropical fruits and nuts, an area some- 
what larger than all the land in Massachusetts and New Hamp-. 
shire. These fruits, too, are grown in portions of Arizona ; figs 
and almonds are grown in Oregon and Washington, and olives 
in Southern Nevada. 

We have been unable to procure, as we had hoped, from the 
Census Office the figures for deciduous fruits, but the value of 
orchard products in 1880 was.over three millions. From what he 
finds here the reader can estimate for himself the increase since 
that time. Knowing something of the planting that has been 
going on we should not dare even to guess. 

For particulars of one of the prominent industries of the 
Pacific Coast we are indebted to Bulletin No. 167 of the census 
of 1890, and that is its fisheries : 

‘“ The natural conditions of the Pacific States are unusually 
favorable to the development of commercial fisheries of great 






































CORN. OATS. WHEAT. 
STATES. _——— — = 
Acres. Bushels. Acres Bushels. Actes. Bushels. 
Arizona, — — — 27,227 395,000 
California, 161,470 5,571,000 84,786 2,416,000 2,815,007 36,595,000 
Idaho, — es 37,898 1,826,000 90,531 1,811,000 
Montana, ae = 94,747 3,648,000 92,8038 1,856,000, 
Nevada, — a —— 20,338 372,000 
Oregon, 9,613 260,000 233,087 7,341,000 692,055 13,149,000 
Utah, 30,027 675,000 39,646 1,288,000 136,764 2,393,000 
Washington, — 177,466 6,744,000 698,040 12,216,000 
Wyoming, = —— — — 5,500 110,000 
Totals, ..... . .| + 206,610 6,506,000 | ° 667,580 | 22,763,000 4,578,265 | 68,897,000 
| 


























In 1880 the Pacific Coast States had 556,070 horses ; in 1890 
they had 1,237,778. In addition to this there were in the last 
census year 321,741 horses on ranges. 

Portions of nearly all the Pacific Coast States are occupied 
by cattle and sheep ranges. The number of sheep on these 
ranges in the last census year was over 5,000,000, with some- 
where between 30,000,000 and 35,000,000 pounds of wool as the 
annual clip. The total number of sheep in the Pacific States 
was over 15,000,000, and the total wool clip 80,000,000 pounds. 
An estimate from the Department of Agriculture for 1891 gives 
nearly 94,000,000 pounds of wool as the clip of that year for 
these States. The sales of sheep from ranges amounted to 
about two and a half millions of dollars in 1889, and these 
range sheep and cattle furnish some of the finest mutton and 
beef in the country. 

A million and a half is probably a low estimate for the num- 
ber of range cattle in the Pacific States, and of these Arizona 
takes nearly one-half. In California, Oregon, Washington and 
Utah the farmers are driving out the ranchmen, and it will not 
be many years before cattle ranges will be a thing of the past 


importance. Compared with the fishing communities of the 
Atlantic coast, the fisheries interests of the west coast States 
are of recent origin, and may be considered as only in their 
infancy, although their growth has been remarkable and has 
kept pace with the rapid settlement of the region. It is true 
that the salmon fishery, which has existed for a quarter of a 
century, has declined, and will probably never reach its former 
importance unless radical measures for the increase and protec- 
tion of the fish are taken; but the general shore and ocean 
fisheries have been carried only far enough to demonstrate the 
wonderful prolificness of the waters and have never fully tested 
the resources of the region. 

‘* Especially capable of great development are the offshore 
vessel fisheries for miscellaneous food fish. The characteristic 
vessel fisheries at the present time are those for whales, cod, 
fur seals and sea otters, all of which are of great economic 
value, while the market fisheries are generally unimportant. 
The use of vessels in the whale fishery is restricted to the port 
of San Francisco, which has become the great whaling rendez- 
vous of the world. The ocean vessel fishery for dried cod is 
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also carried on only from San Francisco, although in Puget 
Sound there is a small fresh and salt cod fishery prosecuted 
adjacent to the land. Fur seals and sea otters are taken by 
vessels sailing from both California and Washington ports. 
From Puget Sound there has recently been developed a market 
fishery for halibut, salmon and other species, which is chiefly 
engaged in by vessels formerly belonging to New England. 
The most extensive market fisheries at present are prosecuted 
with small vessels in Southern California. 

‘“The shore fisheries are practically limited to the Cali- 
fornia coast and Puget Sound. In the former section they are 


lished since 1880, and the latter now ranks next to the salmon 
fishery in productiveness. 

“The figures given for Washington indicate a decided 
advance in the fishing interests of the State since 1880, this 
increase being especially marked in the case of the oyster and 
salmon fisheries. The fisheries of this region gave employment 
to 18,850 persons in various capacities. These had $6,498,239 
invested in the industry and took products to the value of 
$6,387,803. 

‘«’ The tables show that the fisheries of California are more 
important than those of either Oregon or Washington. Of the 
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mostly 1n the hands of Chinese, who take large quantities of mol- 
lusks and crustaceans in addition to food fish. 

‘“'The river fishery for salmon on this coast is the most ex- 
tensive in the world, and the business of canning salmon, which 
is dependent on the fishery, is of great magnitude. 

‘“The shore line represented has a length of about 4,425 
miles, of which California is credited with 1,910, Oregon 1,170, 
and Washington 1,345. 

“The figures given for California include the fur seal and 
sea otter fisheries prosecuted in Alaska by California capital. 
The fisheries of the State present a generally satisfactory im- 
provement over 1880, although there has been a decline in certain 
branches. ‘The vessel fisheries show a decided advance, which 
is especially noticeable in the whale fishery. This has become 
a most prominent factor in the industrial life of California, and 
has grown to such large proportions that Massachusetts, which 
has hitherto held unquestionable supremacy in this fishery, now 
takes second rank. Among the shore fisheries the yield of 
shrimps has more than doubled in value ; the oyster industry, of 
which no mention was made in 1880, now returns products worth 
over half a million dollars ; the clam fishery has undergone an ad- 
vance, while the catch of abalones has greatly declined. 

‘‘ For Oregon statistics are given which for the first time 
cover the salmon fishing and canning on the smaller coast rivers. 
Although individually unimportant, when taken in the aggregate 
the fisheries of these streams are of considerable extent. An 
especially prominent feature of the fisheries of Oregon is in the 
catching and packing of salmon. In recent years there has been 
some decline in the salmon fishery so far as the catch and pack 
are concerned, but owing to the fact that a higher price has been 
paid to the fishermen the value of the products has increased. 
In the fisheries in general there has been a large increase. The 
oyster industry and the sturgeon fishery have both been estab- 


persons engaged in the fisheries of these States, 5,338, or 38.54 
per cent., are to be credited to California. Of the capital invested 
$2,684,210, or 41.81 per cent, represented California interests, 
and of the value of products, $4,463,369, or 69.87 per cent, accrued 
from the sale of fish and other marine objects taken by the peo- 
ple of that State. : 

‘“The fisheries of Oregon rank nextin importance to those of 
California, giving employment to 4,682 persons, or 33.81 per 
cent. of the total number engaged in the three States, the capital 
invested amounting to $2,296,632, or 35.34 per cent., and the pro- 
ducts yielding $1,033,574, or 16.18 per cent. 

“There were engaged in the industry in Washington 3,830 
persons, or 27.65 per cent. of the aggregate number of employees 
in the Pacific fisheries. The amount of investment was $1,517,- 
327, or 23.35 per cent. The value of the catch was $890,860, or 
15.95 per cent. 

“The canning of salmon is the most important fishery in- 
dustry in the Pacific States, and the capture of salmon in many 
places is wholly dependent on and tributary to the canning busi- 
ness. Of the sixty-three factories, eight were located in Cali- 
fornia, thirty-four in Oregon, and twenty-one in Washington. 
The quantity of fresh salmon utilized in the preparation of the 
canned product was 41,632,223 pounds, for which the fishermen 
received $1,783,227. The canned goods consisted of 622,037 cases, 
worth $3,703,888 at the ruling market prices.” 

If we add to the products of the fisheries ($6,387,803) the 
difference between the cost of salmon for canning ($1,785,227) 
and the value of the product ($3,703,838), it will be seen that the 
total product of the fisheries and canning is a trifle over $8,000,- 
000, and there are employed in the canneries about 3,000 persons. 

The Pacific Coast oyster is inferior to that of the Atlantic 
Coast, but the latter has been so extensively planted in Pacific 
waters that we of the East can no longer boast of our superior 
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oysters. Thanks to the Fish Commission, too, we no longer have 
a monopoly of the toothsome and bony shad or striped bass, and 
Narragansett Bay will have to look to her laurels or the Rhode 
Island clambake will be transplanted to the Pacific shores as the 
long clam has been. 

San Francisco exported $2,711,377 worth of fish in 1888, the 
great bulk of which was in canned salmon, which mostly went 
to Great Britain and Australia. Six thousand dollars worth of 
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oysters went to the Hawaian Islands, $6,000 to British Columbia 
and about $1,000 worth went to tickle the palates of the Mexi- 
cans. 

Something of the change which has come over this section of 
our country may be suggested by the railway statistics. One of 
the census bulletins groups together California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Nevada, Arizona, Utah and part of New Mexico. 
This covers all the territory about which we are writing, except 
Montana and Wyoming, and puts in part of New Mexico. 
Assuming that what is added will offset what is taken out, the 
statistics are somewhat interesting. They show that in the 
census decade the mileage has increased from 4,388 to 11,164 ; 
the earnings from $30,000,000 to over $61,000,000; the tonnage 
from less than 3,000,000 to more than 10,500,000; while the num- 
ber of passengers carried has gone from 8,642,510 to 20,466,345. 

The assessed valuation per capita is greater in the Western 
than in any other group of States, and California exceeds any 
other State, with the exception of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. 

This group of Western States is very much less in debt than 
the rest of us, but with further improvements the debts will 
probably come fast enough. Its interest rate is somewhat 
higher, being in 1890 6% per cent., against an average of 4.85 for 
the United States. 

One can scarcely write about the Pacific Coast without men- 
tioning irrigation, and one who has seen the results of irrigation 
hardly dares to write of it. If we recall the saying of the South- 
ern Californian some years ago that all that was wanted there was 
water and good society, and the reply of the skeptical Easterner 
that those were the only two things needed in the infernal 
regions, we have touched the two extremes of belief and disbe- 
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lief. And then when one sees before him what results have fol- 
lowed the judicious use of water on what was before arid land, 
when he sees that it not only makes the wilderness to blossom 
as the rose, but, with the rose, he is at a loss to measure the pos- 
sibilities of a desert which may be watered into a paradise. 

It is probably safe to say that, aside from the portions where 
there is too much alkaliin the soil, there is a possibility that with 
proper storage reservoirs all the arid lands of the coast States 
may be made fruitful. What, for instance, would be the capa- 
bilities of Arizona—a climate where nature takes no rest, crop 
succeeding crop where there is water—if all the water which 
now rushes over its wide mesas, cutting them up into ‘‘ washes,” 
could be guided by the intelligent hand of the agriculturist? 
That this will be done in good time there cannot be a doubt, and 
when it is done traveling over the Southern Pacific Railroad will 
be less wearying to the eye than it is now. Aside from Cali- 
fornia and Nevada, the coast States and Territories in the last 
census year had in acres of crops raised by irrigation: Arizona, 
65,821; Idaho, 217,000; Montana, 350,582; Oregon, 177,944 ; 
Utah, 263,473 ; Washington, 48,800; Wyoming, 229,676. 

In Oregon and Washington irrigation is an incident and not 
a necessity of the soil and climate. It is resorted to at times 
and on small sections of farms, as it might be with profit in New 
England at times. Artesian wells have been used to some ex- 
tent for irrigating purposes, and there were in 1890 nearly 4,000 
of them in operation in the Western States and Teritories, water- 
ing about 52,000 acres, of which number 2,060 were in Califor- 
nia, watering 38,378 acres, and 1,224 in Utah, watering 5,800 
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acres. ‘There appears here as elsewhere in the United States, 
where this means of securing a water supply has been attempted, 
a limit to the supply, which limit is soon reached in any given 
locality. Mr. Newell, in his report to the Census Office, treats 
at some length upon the use of artesian wells for purposes of 
irrigation, and we quote from Bulletin No. 193 : 

‘The use and value of artesian wells for irrigation are sec- 
ondary to more important employments. Comparatively few 
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have been put down for irrigation alone, and the utilization of 
the water in raising crops has been what may be termed an 
afterthought of the owners. The greater number of the wells 
were drilled primarily for the purpose of obtaining drinking 
water, but since the amount consumed in this way must be 
small, even insignificant, the large surplus is available for other 
uses. Thus it is that although the expense of irrigation from 
artesian wells is in many instances so great as to appear to be 
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prohibitory, yet from the fact that other more important purposes 
are served and that the water would otherwise be wasted, it re- 
sults that irrigation by this method is profitable. 

‘The advantages of artesian water for irrigation lie mainly in 
the matter of convenience and independence of the owner. Hav- 
ing a well on his own land, subject to his own exclusive control, 
the irrigator can employ the water when he pleases without wait- 
ing for his turn, as in the case of the farmer taking water from a 
company ditch. On the other hand, however, although he can 
obtain the water at all times, it comes, except in the case of a 
few remarkable wells, in a very small stream—so small that it 
requires great care and patience to conduct it from point to point. 
The dry soil drinks up this little stream with a rapidity almost 
as great as that with which it comes, so that many instances are 
reported where the farmer has been unable to carry the water 
more than 200 feet away from the well. The temperature of the 
water, especially from the shallow wells, 1s usually low, from 40 
to 50° Fahr., varying very slightly throughout the year. Ona 
hot summer’s day this water, if applied at once, may injure the 
vegetation. 

‘For these reasons, namely, the small size of stream and the 
low temperature of the water, it has been found advantageous 
wherever possible to build small reservoirs in which the water 
from the well can accumulate and become warmed by the sun. 
By this means a large quantity of water, warmed nearly to the 
temperature of the air, can be turned at once upon the fields in 
a stream sufficiently large to force its way from point to point, 
rapidly wetting the surface with comparative uniformity.” 

It is in California that irrigation has been carried to an 
extent to verify the statement with which we began, and water 
has brought in its train the coveted society. Southern Cali- 


fornia is the sufficient reply to the sneers of the skeptic and the 
sufficient reason for the faith of the enthusiast. 

In Arizona at the present time a great deal of attention 1s 
being paid to irrigation, and surveys and plans for mountain 
reservoirs are being pushed with all the energy characteristic of 
the American pioneer. 

And so it may come to pass that across the seemingly 
boundless mesas of Arizona, where agriculture has made little 
progress beyond an occasional patch of alfalfa, tropical fruits 
will ripen in the sunshine and tropical foliage wave in the 
breeze, that the Yuma desert will blossom with roses, that Salton 
Lake will have about it a fringe of trees and gardens, and the 
palms of Indio will not be the only oasisin the southwestern por- 
tion of San Diego county. The orange groves are stretching 
out that way, and when irrigating ditches shall perform their 
full work, what is to hinder them from meeting half way the 
westward march of Arizona’s tropical gardens ? 
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Population and Its Increase. 


Nevada alone, of the Pacific Coast States, shows a decrease 
in population since the census of 1880. There are spots in Utah 
which show a decrease, as do southwestern Arizona, the min- 
ing districts of California, and portions of two or three north- 
western counties. Southern and central California show an 
increase of more than 100 per cent., and so does Washington. 
On the whole, the Pacific Coast compares favorably with the rest 
of the country in its increase. 

In density of population, though there is still great room in 
these States before they shall reach the average population of 
the Eastern and Middle States, the number of dwellings has 
increased in ten years 73.49 per cent., as against 21.90 in the 
North Atlantic States. California has made the greatest gain 
in number of dwellings, and Washington in percentage, the 
number in that State going from 15,512 to 68,833. It is not at all 
improbable that since the census year even that number has 
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doubled. Indeed, Washington stands next to California in pop- 
ulation and homes, and in all other material resources. 

With this rapid increase in homes and cultivated farms, and 
all that these imply, it is easy to see that the Pacific Coast 
offers a field for fire insurance which must increase in the 
future in as great if not in a greater degree than in the past. 
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CALIFORNIA. 





visited the Pacific Coast on his return to the Eastern 
States is: ‘‘ How did you like California?” The ques- 
tion illustrates both the interest felt in the southern portion, 
which Mr. Warner calls ‘‘ our American Italy,” about which we 
have read such 
fabulous stories, 
and the lack of 
knowledge about 
the characteris- 
tics of the State, 
which the writer 
believes to be 
very general 
among Eastern 
readers. Orie 
might as well ask 
the visitor to 
Rhode Island 
how he likes the 
Atlantic coast as 
to expeetsit'om 
the casual visitor 
to California any 
very clear ideas 
or distinct im- 
pressions ofa 
State whose sea 
coast would reach 
from Maine to 
North Carolina. 
The ordinary 
tourist in Califor- 
nia sees that State 
about as one sees 
it in Tabor’s pho- 
tographic views. 
He leaves the snows and frosts of the Eastern States, say in Feb- 
ruary or early March, takes either the Southern Pacific or Santa 
Fé route, and finds himself at the end of a tiresome journey in 
Southern California. He takes in the orange groves of River- 
side, spends a day at Santa Monica, another at San Benardino, 
drives from Los Angeles to Pasadena, probably visits San Gabriel 
Mission, looks over Baldwin’s Ranch and lunches at San Anita, 
and then takes the cars to Monterey, stopping a few days at the 
Hotel Del Monte; then on to San Francisco. He sees all that 
there is there in a couple of days, lunches at the Cliff House 
and dines at the Maison Riche, goes with a guide through 
Chinatown and then he is off for the Yosemite. ‘That done, 
he has seen California, and is ready to come home and write a 
book. 

We have recently read a very large and handsomely printed 
book which tells as much about California as is indicated in the 
above paragraph. 

A more careful observer, or one who desires more specific 
information, will find it in almost every mile of the northward 
journey from Los Angeles. He will find the mountains covered 
with sheep and cattle, the foothills with semi-tropical fruits and 
with wheat and barley, and the valleys with vineyards and 
fruits and nuts. He will find mountain ranges on either side 
of him, on the left the Coast range, shutting out the Pacific, 
and on the right the Sierras, and underneath his feet and all 
about him the San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys, a tract of land 
450 miles long, containing 57,000 square miles, an area about as 
large as New England—covered with heavily timbered mountain 
slopes and fertile plains of grain and fruit and’grass, about 18,000 
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square miles of it almost level ground, and if he is wise he will 
stop and examine it, say at Fresno, if nowhere else. 

One writer describing a tour through California says: ‘‘ One 
moves with some reluctance from Santa Barbara, and there is 
nothing more to invite delay until San Francisco is reached.” 
He was in San Francisco five days and saw it all, and there was 
“nothing in it.” He found Los Angeles wet and chilly and 
without attractions, and the five counties of Southern California, 
with their 8,000,000 acres of arable land, he describes as ‘‘ oases 
here and there.” 

It is not from this sort of tourist that one is ever to get an 
adequate idea of the California of fact or to learn much that is 
worth knowing of the Pacific Coast. The hotels at Coronado 
Beach, at Santa Monica, at Pasadena and at Monterey are one 
phase of California life, it is true, but they are not what makes 
prosperity or which adds greatly to insurable values. For 
these we must seek the steady growth of agriculture and horti- 
culture, of the cities and villages dependent upon them, and the 
increase of manufactures and commerce. In other words, the 
Pacific Coast of the tourist and that of the underwriter are not 
the same, and the field of the latter is likely to be found in the 
regions of the commonplace, where the former finds ‘‘ nothing 
to invite delay.” To the latter we ask the attention of the 
reader, while the tourist is busy describing the air and sun- 
shine and skies and mountains. 

During the ten_years covered by the last census the popula- 
tion of California increased nearly 350,000. Of this increase 
Southern California, that is, the counties of Los Angeles, San 
Diego, San Bernardino, Orange, San Louis Obispo, Santa Bar- 
bara, Ventura and Kern, increased in the order they are named 
148,000. San Francisco and Alameda counties gained nearly 
100,000 ; nearly all of the northern counties gained, while the 
eastern range of counties, in the Sierras, lost, their population 
gradually, no doubt, following the water courses down into the 
San Joaquin Valley. Fresno County shows a gain of over 22,- 
000, and Tulare of 13,000. The greatest growth in population is 
in Los Angeles County, which for purposes of comparison should 
include Orange, taken from it in 1890. The two counties gained 
in a decade 82,000, going from 33,000 to 115,000. 

Wonderful as was the growth of California in the early days 
of gold mining, and wonderful as it has been in later years in 
some sections, the progress of the State has been checked in 
various ways. ‘There was a population and a civilization to dis- 
place, as well as a new one to build up. The secularization of 
the missions had been done by the Spanish and Mexican author- 
ities, but the changes had left behind them a chance for disputed 
land titles, which lasted until 1870 before being finally settled. 
A great deal has been written about the missions and mission 
life in California. Many of them, like some in Texas and 
Arizona, have left nothing but ruins to mark their site; others 
have preserved to some extent the old places of worship and 
sometimes the house of the Padre ; but the broad acres, the vine- 
yards and orchards and fields of grain, and the worldly posses- 
sions and the boundless hospitality are all gone, and the mission 
churches are made show places, to exhibit which the good Padre 
expects a contribution from the traveler, to be devoted, of 
course, to the preservation of the adobe edifice. Our engraving 
gives a very excellent picture of the mission church of San 
Gabriel, situated eleven miles from Los Angeles. The missions 
gave place to the ranches. Ranches of 30,000, 50,000 and 
100,000 acres are as fatal to population as are the deserts. Cattle 
and sheep ranges need only herders and overseers, horses and 
camps. With the discovery of the capacities of Southern Cali- 
fornia for agriculture and horticulture the break-up of the 
ranches began and the increase of the population followed as a 
matter of course. There are still a number of large farms in 
Southern California, of which ‘‘ Lucky” Baldwin’s is a sample, 
with its 50,000 acres in grain and fruits. These are bound to be 
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broken up in a very few years 
—many of them have been 
broken up. We do not see 
how California can help hay- 
ing a large rural population, 
with perhaps few large cities, 
but, owing to the great dis- 
tances, with many local cen- 
tres of trade. The western 
slopes of the Sierras, with a 
rise of only from 100 to 200 
feet in a mile, will furnish 
pasturage for millions of cat- 
tle and sheep, and the Califor- 
nia which we have read of as 
the home of big trees and 
mountain ranges and gold 
mines and deserts will fade 
away on our vision, giving 
place to smaller trees loaded 
with nuts and olives, figs and 
oranges, to fields of golden 
wheat and other cereals, and 
the cattle upon a_ thousand 
hills, The Sierras will still 
produce gold, but it will be, as 
itis now, but a fraction of the 
wealth which flows through 
the Golden Gate, and eastward 
through the mountain passes. 

Another obstacle has been 
the magnificent distances and lack of railroad facilities. One 
half the population of the State is settled in the counties about 
San Francisco Bay. More than one-fifth, probably a fourth, of 
it is in the southern counties, with Los Angeles as their busi- 
ness centre and San Diego as a seaport. Fresno is assuming 
the position of distributer to the central portion, while the north 
will naturally gravitate toward San Francisco. The writer was 
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not far wrong who a few years 
ago said, ‘‘San Francisco is 
California.” 

Possibly, too the 
of the earth under one’s feet 
to oscillate and shift like an 
uneasy slumberer may have 
had something to do with 
keeping timid people from 
settling in a State where 
earthquakes are more or 
frequent visitors. We have 
never seen a person who really 
enjoyed an earthquake, al- 
though one can get used to 
them, and they are much less 
destructive than the cyclones 
of the middle States, and less 
nerve-trying than the thunder 
storms of the East, as well as 
less dangerous. The perils 
that environ us we get accus- 
tomed to; those that are re- 
mote seem terrible. 

The principal reason, 


tendency 


less 


though, why California and 
the other coast States have 


not grown more rapidily in 
population is their distance 
from the sources of immigra- 
tion. They have shut out 
the immigration from the West, which threatened to engulf 
them, or which they thought did, and the European immigrants 
have found full scope for their energies nearer the Atlantic sea- 
board. The rapid settlement of Washington, and the great 
growth of population in Southern California, with the 
ing increase in the productions of the Pacific Coast States and a 
better knowlge of the climate and resources, must soon cause a 
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YOSEMITE FALLS. 


very large number of people to seek homes there. After a winter 
spent in the southern counties, Mr. Charles Dudley Warner writes 
thus of its future : 

‘“The picture in my mind for the future of the land of the 
sun, of the mountains, of the sea—which is only an enlarge- 
ment of the picture of the present—is one of great beauty. The 
rapid growth of fruit and ornamental trees and the profusion of 
flowers render easy the making of a lovely home, however 
humble it may be. The nature of the industries—requiring 
careful attention to a small piece of ground—points to small 
holdings as arule. The picture I see is of a land of small farms 
and gardens, highly cultivated in all the valleys and on the foot 
hills ; a land, therefore, of luxuriance and great productiveness 
and agreeable homes. I see everywhere the gardens, the vine- 
yards, the orchards, with the various greens of the olive, the fig 
and theorange. It isalways picturesque, because the country is 
broken and even rugged ; it is always interesting, because of the 
contrast with the mountains and the desert ; it has the color that 
makes Southern Italy so poetic. It is the fairest field for the 
experiment of a contented community, without any poverty and 
without excessive wealth.” 

In writing of the productions of California where is one to be- 
gin and where end? Witha climate in which the Northern pine 
and the Southern palm seem equally at home, and with such an 
extended territory there is nothing which ministers to the pleas- 


ure or tempts the appetite of man which cannot be produced in 
bewildering quantities. One is not called upon to exaggerate. 
The cold figures of the census are sufficiently eloquent. Let us 
begin with the special productions which have partially changed 
Southern California from sheep and cattle ranges into cities and 
villages and cultivated farms. ' 

Mr. Hale, in the census bulletin upon tropical and semi- 
tropical fruits and nuts, estimates an annual output of oranges 
from California before the next census, seven years hence, of 10,- 
000,000 boxes. In this production California does not interfere 
with Florida, its crop coming on later and running into the summer 
months. In 1890 there were 1,245,047 boxes of oranges raised 
in California, which sold at an average of $1.82 per box. At 
this rate in 1900, if Mr. Hale’s predictions are verified, the orange 
crop will be worth $18,000,000. There were 13,100 acres of bear- 
ing orange trees in California in 1890, and the land suitable for 
orange culture was estimated to be 765,351 acres. There seems 
no reason why Mr. Hale should be found, in 1900, to be a false 
prophet, especially as there were already planted double the 
number of non-bearing trees to those yielding fruit, and the 
planting is still going on. 

The crop of tropical and semi-tropical fruits and nuts in 1890 
was valued at $6,261,584. The bearing trees numbered 2,652,021 
and the young or non-bearing 4,247,789. The total acreage of 
these trees was 78,616, and the total acreage recommended as 
suitable for growing them 11,265,493. There were in California 
4,732 acres of crange trees in nurseries at the date of the report. 
Mr. Hale, in concluding this report, says : 

‘‘In California there appears to be some little land in San 
Diego County suitable for the culture of pineapples, while the 
almond, fig, kaki, olive, orange and pecan can be grown in some 
portion of nearly every county in the State, except at the ex- 
treme north or the eastern slope of the Sierra Mountains. 
There are two so-called ‘orange belts’ in the State, northern 
and southern, situated nearly 400 miles apart, and yet outside 
of these ‘belts,’ all along the foot hills of the mountains, from 
the extreme south up to the far north, in full sight of Mount 
Shasta, are found, and will continue to be found, favored locali- 
ties where the orange may be grown, and California’s undevel- 
oped resources in this direction are beyond estimation at the 
present time.” 

These official figures and estimates exceed those of any of 
the enthusiasts who have written books, and one may well 
believe in the existence of the citizen of Los Angeles who, asked 
if there were any finer places than those he had shown to the 
traveler, replied, ‘‘ Lots of them, but,” under his breath, ‘I 
would not dare show them to you.” If one did not see the snow 
capped mountains, and the palms, and the hedges of callas, 
and the orange groves, he might well fancy, in a drive about 
Los Angeles in March, that he had dropped into a New England 
June. 

CEREALS. , 

Next to its semi-tropical fruits and nuts California excels in 
the production of grain. 

Four millions three hundred and ten thousand acres of 
wheat and barley seem quite a little crop, and that was the 
acreage in California in 1891. In 1892 the estimate is 4,740,500 
acres. Nowhere else, we believe, is growing grain the subject 
of fire insurance, but the dry climate permits thorough ripening 
in the field, where the crop is headed, threshed and bagged at 
one operation, and being so thoroughly dry before cutting the 
fire risk is an important one, especially considering the large 
acreage in single fields. About five dollars an acre is the aver- 
age of insurance, and a San Francisco manager gives us as 
the possible amount to be written in 1892 about $24,000,000. 
Great care has to be taken to avoid the moral hazard, and the 
business requires considerable technical knowledge and an elab- 
orate system of bookkeeping. Several companies have formed 
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syndicates for writing on grain, and the policies cover from the 
time the grain begins to ripen until it is marketed. The esti- 
mated acreage is 10 per cent. over 1891. The increase from 1889 
to 1891 was about 9 per cent. each year, so that 10 per cent. does 
not seem an extravagant figure, though it is probably all that 
the facts will bear out. Assuming that the average yield is the 
same as in 1889, the wheat and barley crop of 1892 in California 
would amount to about seventy-six million bushels, just about 
equal to the product of Illinois and Indiana. The value of such 
acrop and its bearing upon the future prosperity of the State 
can be readily imagined. Given the same rate of increase for 
other grains and California ought to crowd hard upon one hun- 
dred million bushels of cereals in 1893. 
The census figures for 1880 and 1889 are : 


1880. | 1889. 
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The total acreage in 1879 was 2,561,800, so that there was an 
increase of more than a million and a quarter acres, most of the 
increase being in wheat and barley. Colusa County, 150 miles 
north of San Francisco, was the banner wheat county of the 
United States in 1879, with a production of 4,537,504 bushels, 
and in the last census year came up smiling with 6,272,494 
bushels, an average yield of nearly 28 bushels to the acre. This 
same Colusa County raised 1,250,000 bushels of barley and 1,300 
acres of corn; has 700 acres of almond trees, 185 acres of figs, 
146 acres of olives, 143 acres of oranges and 682 acres of vine- 
yards. 

Butte County, which lies west of Colusa, raised 3,000,000 
bushels of wheat, 500,000 buskels of barley ; has 890 acres of 
almonds, 475 acres of olives, 1,600 acres of oranges and 900 acres 
of vineyards. It produced 12,500 boxes of oranges in 1890. With 
the other natural products of such a soil and climate this seems 
pretty fair for two counties in a State which has, according to 
the reports of superficial observers, only here and there an oasis 
in the dreary waste of mountain and desert. 

If one preferred to go south of San Francisco into San Joa- 
quin, Stanislaus, Merced, Fresno and Tulare counties, he would 
find nearly 16,000,000 bushels of wheat and between 4,000,000 
and 5,000,000 bushels of barley, to say nothing of ‘corn, 
oats and rye. He would also find between 30,000 and 40,000 
acres of vineyards, 500,000 semi-tropical fruit and nut trees, and 
thousands of acres of other fruits. Fresno County alone 1s said 
to have shipped $10,000,000 worth of products in 1890. And this 
brings us to the 


VINEYARDS OF CALIFORNIA AND THEIR 
PRODUCTION. 


There are 400,000 acres of grapes in the vineyards of the 
United States, one-half of which is in California. The Califor- 
nia crop as it comes from the vines is reckoned to be worth about 
$5,000,000. As finally shipped from the vineyards it is worth 
about $1,000,000 more. Of about 25,000,000 gallons of wine made 
in 1889 in the United States 15,000,000 came from California. It 
is the only raisin growing State in the Union, producing in 1889 
1,372,195 twenty pound boxes. In California, too, the business 
is growing. The product of 1890, as reported by the census 


bulletins, was 16,500,000 gallons of wine, and 2,197,463 boxes of 
raisins, with young raisin vineyards enough to increase the 
yield before 1895 to 8,000,000 or 10,000,000 boxes. We shall let 
special agent Gardner, of the Census office, tell the particulars of 
grape culture in California. 

‘‘ There are fifty-three counties in California, nearly all pro- 
ducing grapes in a greater or less degree, the larger proportion 
of them producing wine for home consumption or export. There 
is an established demand for this wine to the amount of 1,000,000 
gallons per month from this country alone, making 12,000,000 
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gallons annually, and an exportation to foreign countries of 
311,920 gallons in 1889, valued at $217,093. 

‘*California may be divided into three grape-growing dis- 
tricts: The Coast, which includes Sonoma, Lake, Napa, Ala- 
meda, Santa Clara and Santa Cruz counties ; the Sierra Nevada 
foothill and Sacramento Valley district, which includes Placer, 
El Dorado, Calaveras, Tuolumne, Yuba, Yolo, Butte, Sacra- 
mento and Tehama counties, and the Southern district, which 
includes San Joaquin, Merced, Fresno, Tulare, Kern, Ventura, 
Santa Barbara, San Bernardino, Los Angeles and San Diego 
counties. 

‘In the first district the finer grades of white and red dry 
wines are made. The choice varieties of the French and Ger- 
man types seem to come nearer to reproducing themselves here 
than elsewhere. In this district are successfully grown the 
finest varieties of French champagne grapes, which yield a hand- 
some profit to the producers. ‘There is one cellar in this district 
with a capacity of 800,000 bottles, producing champagne by 
natural fermentation in the bottle. The champagne industry in 
’ California is a growing one, andits future is bright with promise. 
While wine is the leading viticultural product, fine table grapes 
are also produced in this district. 

‘“Some good, wholesome dry wines are produced in the 
second district, but they are of a different character from the 
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German and French types. Grapes for table use and raisins are 
extensively grown, a large portion of the new plantings being 
for raisins. 

‘‘In the Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys and in the 
southern district some excellent dry wines are produced, but 
these valleys excel in their port, muscatel, angelica and other 
heavy sweet wines. 

‘‘Tt is only necessary to treat of the principal counties in 
each district where the heaviest viticultural products are found. 

‘‘In Napa County, in the first district, there are 20,763 acres. 
Phylloxera has destroyed many acres of vines in this county, 
but the acreage has been kept up to about the same point by re- 
planting on resistant stock and the planting of new vineyards 
farther up on the foothills, where a choice variety of grapes is 
grown and phylloxera is not such a scourge. There are 142 
wine cellars in Napa, many of them of modern construction, con- 
taining all the appliances for the manufacture and handling of 
wines. There were 3,000,000 gallons of wine made in this 
county in the census year 1889. 

‘“Sonoma County, in this district, in 1889 had 21,683 acres 
of bearing vineyards. The same conditions exist here relative 
to the quality of grapes and wines produced as in Napa. The 
ravages of phylloxera were felt in Sonoma at an earlier day than 
in Napa, appearing about 1874, and a great many vineyards 
were destroyed. It is now generally believed that the de- 
struction caused by the phylloxera can be stayed by growing 
the native resistant stock and grafting upon that the foreign 
vinifera. 

‘“In Sonoma County in 1889 there were produced about 
1,756,300 gallons of wine and 260,000 gallons of brandy. ‘The 
quality of the dry white wines was marked. 

‘Santa Clara County, in this district, contains some 12,500 
acres of bearing vineyards, and should enjoy a reputation for 
fine white and red wines equal to Sonoma and Napa. ‘This and 
Santa Cruz County in 1889 produced 2,544,000 gallons of wine. 
As yet the phylloxera has troubled the vineyards but little in 
comparison with the counties before mentioned. There is said 
to be a deep gravelly bed underlying this whole surface, in 
which, the growers say, the phylloxera does not work with 
success. 


‘‘ Alameda County, in the first district, has 6,500 acres of 
bearing vines, and produces a type of wine resembling the 
white and red wines of France, and in this part of the district, 
known as the ‘Livermore District,’ a high grade of sauterne 
and claret is produced. The geological formation of the valleys 
and slopes of the Mount Diablo range more nearly reproduce 
the soil conditions that characterize the department of the 
Gironde in France than any other section on the coast. In this 
district there were produced in 1889 some 60,000 gallons of wine, 
noted more for the quality than for the quantity produced. 
This is comparatively a new wine district and has grown up 
within the last decade. The first systematic planting of high 
grade grapes began in 1882. 

‘« There is in the second district a great viticultural interest, 
embracing table grapes, raisins, sweet and dry wines and 
brandies, excelling in the latter. Sacramento, Placer, El Do- 
rado, Tehama, Yuba, Butte and Yolo counties produce large 
quantities of table grapes, and quite a quantity of raisins is 
shipped from some of these counties. Tehama has the largest 
vineyard in the world, 3,800 acres, to which the manager says 
1,000 acres of new vines are to be added within a year. ‘There 
were in the distillery on this vineyard in April, 1890, when 
visited by the special agent of the Census office, 300,000 gallons 
of brandy and 1,000,000 gallons of wine. Another large vine- 
yard, the second largest in the State, contains 1,500 acres, and 
is situated at Folsom, Sacramento County. The winery belong- 
ing to the vineyard has a capacity of 600,000 gallons. Many 
table grapes are shipped from this vineyard to the eastern 
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markets. The 
sales in this di- 
rection have 
largely increased 
during the past 
two seasons. 

‘The third dis- 
trict is composed 
of San Joaquin, 
Merced, Fresno, 
‘Pala ten oer, 
Ventura, Santa 
Barbara, Los An- 
geles, San Ber- 
nardino, Orange 
and San Diego 
counties. Near 
Stockton, in San 
Joaquin County, 
is located one of 
the largest vine- 
yards and wine- 
ries. Fine bran- 
dies are made in 
this district, also 
sherries, ports 
and some excel- 
Hen terclianiG tis 
Fresno County 
contains at this 
time some twen- 
ty-five thousand 
acres of bearing 
vines and fifteen 
thousand acres of 
new plantings, 
the larger por- 
tion of which is 
grown for raisins. 
There are, how- 
ever, a great many gallons ofy wine and brandy made in this 
county. The wines are mostly sweet, and of excellent quality. 
The raisin pack in 1889 was 626,595 boxes; the wine produced, 
1,200,000 gallons.” 

The California journal ‘Wines and Vines,’ speaking of the 
Muscatel de Gordo Blanco, the true raisin grape, says: ‘The 
soil seems to impart a vigor to the vines that is unknown else- 
where in the world. The second crop is often very nearly equal 
to the first, and the third comes before the leaves fall off.’ More 
than half the raisin grapes grown in California are produced in 
Fresno County, largely on what are known as colony lands, 
irrigated by the company selling them. 
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‘‘San Bernardino County, in this district, is also principally 
devoted to the growing of raisin grapes. There are 9,562 acres 
of bearing and 4,125 acres of non-bearing vines, and the raisin 
pack for 1889 amounted to 375,000 boxes. Two wineries in 
San Bernardino County produced 279,000 gallons of wine in 1889. 
There were also shipped from this district 1,700 tons of table 
grapes. 

‘‘Los Angeles County has 18,120 acres of bearing vines. A 
new and mysterious disease attacked the vines of the southern 
portion of this district about 1885 and ruined more than one-half 
of the acreage. Every effort has been made to discover the 
cause and remedy the evil. The most expert scientists have 
been consulted by the State Board of Viticulture in California, 
and the Department of Agriculture appointed an expert to inves- 
tigate and report upon the matter. There were produced in 1889 
in Los Angeles County 25,820 tons or 51,640,000 pounds of grapes 


for wine, and 1,000 tons or 2,000,000 pounds of grapes for table 
purposes, 

‘“The wines in this county are very justly celebrated and 
were the first shipped from California to the Eastern markets. 
This county excels in its sherries, ports and brandies. There 
were 20,000 boxes of raisins packed in 1889, the new disease 
having reduced the product about one-half. The product of 
Orange, a county lately formed from portions of Los Angeles 
County, is included in the above figures. 

‘In San Diego County there is an acreage of 6,000 bearing 
and 7,500 non-bearing vines. Of the latter, 6,000 were just com- 
ing into bearing in 1889, and did not add much to the product. 
While this shows a fair increase in the growth of the industry 
during the last four years, the increase is accounted for by the 
fact that the new disease that was so injurious in Los Angeles 
did not affect San Diego County. It is in the El Cajon Valley 
of San Diego County that the most progress has been made in 
viticulture. 

““There are 27,000 acres well adapted to fruit growing and 
3,000 acres of bearing raisin vineyards in El Cajon. ‘The raisins 
from this valley are among the finest produced in California. 
The product of the El Cajon Valley in 1889 was 75,000 boxes ; in 
the balance of San Diego County the pack was 75,000 boxes ; in 
all, 150,000 boxes. Another successful branch of viticulture in 
this district is the shipment of table grapes to the Eastern mar- 
kets. Many of the elevated localities are so free from frost that 
grapes can be left on the vines until January. 


‘* As it has been noted in this bulletin that California has 
the largest vineyard in the world, it may be well to state that 
It is a vineyard consisting of a single 
It was planted by a Mexican 


she has also the smallest. 
vine in Santa Barbara County. 
woman about six- 
ty-eight years ago, 
and has a diam- 
eter 1 foot from 
the ground of 12 
inches, its branch- 
es covering an 
area of 12,000 feet, 
and produces an- 
nually from 10,000 
to 12,000 pounds 
of grapes of the 
Mission variety 
(many bunches 
weighing 6 and 7 
pounds), the crop 
being generally 
made into wine. 
The old lady who 
planted this one- 
vine vineyard died 
in 1865, age 107.” 

No story of 
Santa Barbara 
would be complete 
that did not give 
some account of 
that Mission grape 
vine, and as Mr. 
Gardner has intro- 
duced it in the 
census report we 
have not the heart 
to cut it out, not- 
withstanding its 
venerable char- 
acter. 
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2HIS is not a book on California, it is not a 
| description of the scenery, or the people, 
or the cities, except as these may bear 
upon our particular subject. If it were 
what it is not, one could linger lovingly 
upon what is perhaps the most interesting 
in its history, its topography, its situation 
and its inhabitants of any city of the 
The old Mission Dolores, the Presidio, the 




















United States. 
cliffs and seal rocks, the Golden Gate and the beautiful bay 


are all in one’s early thoughts of San Francisco. From the 
Pueblo of Yerba Buena to the mining town and the beautiful 
city of to-day marks but a few years. It is in many respects the 
best and cheapest of our cities in which to live, owing to the 
fact, doubtless, that the country immediately surrounding it 
produces in profusion nearly everything one wants to eat, and 
produces it in perfection. The counties about it are of wonder- 
ful fertility and have an endless variety of products. A stroll 
through its meat and game and fish and vegetable markets of a 
morning is a rare treat, and flowers and fruit are found in pro- 
fusion on every hand. Its restaurants are plentiful and of all 
degrees of goodness, as are also its hotels, and everywhere there 
is profusion. San Francisco is also better supplied with clubs 
than any other city of its size in the United States, where visit- 
ors with credentials are always welcomed. 

Perhaps no more forbidding site fora city could be found 
than the sand hills and plains which stretched from the Presidio 
to the Mission Dolores, and from the cove, which is now part of 
Montgomery street, to the ocean on the west. All early visitors 
agree in the undesirable character of both the soil and the 
climate, and the natural difficulties presented by the surface— 
difficulties which led a Chicago man to say, not long since, that 
they would have to doa heap of grading yet before San Fran- 
cisco would be as level as Chicago. But San Francisco was 
fated to be a city, and so they began digging away at the hills 
and filling in around the old hulls of ships beached for lack of 
crews to man them during the gold fever, until east from Mont- 
gomery street the cove gradually became part of the business of 
the growing city, and now holds, on made land, some of the 
finest buildings in San Francisco. They are still digging and 
grading, for your modern city builders are practical men, and 
leave the picturesque for a more convenient season. The sand 
dunes were covered with houses and open squares, the streets 
paved, and, although there is much still to be done in nearly all 


parts of the city, San Francisco has about it less of rawness than 
most of our Western cities. It has a number of open squares, in 
which flourishes semi-tropical vegetation. We give on the op- 
posite page a view in Jefferson square, with the southern portion 
of the city in the middle ground and the Mission Hills in the dis- 
tance. The most forbidding part of this wilderness of sand is 
now Golden Gate Park, 3 miles long and half a mile wide, reach- 
ing to the ocean on the west, and being gradually but surely 
reclaimed and made into a delightful pleasure ground. 

Bayard Taylor, who visited San Francisco in 1849, coming 
by way of the Isthmus, thus writes of the situation of the 
new city and of the Golden Gate: 

‘As the view opens through the splendid strait, the island 
rock of Alcatraz appears, gleaming white in the distance. The 
town is still concealed behind the promontory around which the 
bay turns to the southward; but between Aicatraz and the 
island of Yerba Buena, now coming into sight, I can see vessels 
at anchor. High through the vapor in front and 30 miles 
distant rises the peak of Monte Diablo, which overlooks every- 
thing between the Sierra Nevada and the ocean. On our left 
opens up the bight of Saucelito. At last we are through the 
Golden Gate—fit name for such a magnificent portal to the 
commerce of the Pacific. Yerba Buena Island is in front; 
southward and westward opens the renowned harbor, crowded 
with the shipping of the world, mast behind mast and vessel 
behind vessel, the flags of all nations fluttering in the breeze ! 
Around the curving shore of the bay and upon the sides of three 
hills which rise steeply from the water, the middle one receding 
so as to form a bold amphitheatre, the town is planted, and 
seems scarcely yet to have taken root, for tents, canvas, plank, 
mud and adobe houses are mingled together with the least 
apparent attempt at order and durability.” 

In 1850, when San Francisco had a population of 34,000, it had 
three large fires, destroying over $7,000,000 worth of property. 
Again in May, 1851, alarge part of the city was destroyed by fire, 
in all some 2,500 buildings, with a loss of $17,000,000 ; andin June 
500 more, with a loss of $3,000,000. The larger part of Stockton 
was also burned in May, with a loss of $10,000,000. In November 
nearly all of Sacramento burned, loss $12,000,000, and again 
in 1854 both San Francisco and Sacramento suffered severely 
from great fires. These seem to have been the culmination of a 
series of destructive fires in California, since which time the fire 
loss has been very moderate. Mr. Bird in his ‘ Protection 
against Fire,” says : 

‘‘ When the people arrived in California they commenced to 
erect acity. But there was no proper material with which to 
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build one which would be safe from destruction from fire. 
They therefore put up thousands of buildings of light boards 
and of lath and plaster, and the partitions were of calico, shirt- 
ing, sheeting and even paper. These were crowded together in 
a country subject to high winds and droughts, and of course 
where there was no fire department. Of course, also, the cities 
were destroyed in less hours or minutes than they were days in 
building. They were rebuilt in the same manner and with the 
same result. Then when the ground was once more covered 
with the same material, or nearly so, the Eastern cities had sent 
fire apparatus, and a ‘splendid fire department’ was the conse- 
quence. Then came another fire, and before the department 
could get to work whole streets of light wood, cotton cloth and 
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paper were on fire, and the department was forced to seek 
safety by keeping out of the way of the devouring element. 

‘‘ At length the people discovered that if they were to have 
a city it must be built of brick and stone ; and when they had at 
last succeeded in erecting such buildings and perfecting their 
fire department, the conflagrations ceased to destroy them. Still 
another lesson should be learned from these Western fires. After 
the first fires the buildings were not all of boards, cotton cloth 
and paper. Many fine warehouses were erected, only to be 





destroyed in the great conflagrations caused by the cheap struc- 
tures others had put up, as at first. People must not only erect 
substantial buildings, but the law must require that only such 
shall be made if a city is to be safe from destruction from fire.” 
Very little, if any insurance was involved in these early 
fires, but the remembrance of them, coupled with recent experi- 
ences under like conditions in the new State of Washington, 
serves to make the fire underwriter a little cautious about his lines. 
The San Francisco of to-day is a very different sort of place, 
of course, but the same winds blow from the ocean in summer, 
and there is altogether too much wood in its way before the 
solid buildings are reached to make the situation one of tran- 
quility. A great deal of the wood used in construction now is 











SAN FRANCISCO. 


California redwood, which does not ignite easily nor burn read- 
ily, and the business part of the city has, on the outside at least, 
an appearance of solidity. Some of the streets in both direc- 
tions are very broad, and with the exception of a few newly 
erected ‘‘ fireproof ” structures the buildings are not high. That 
the water distribution and fire department are not what they 
should be has been evidenced by the discussion of these matters 
in the papers. What is true of every other rapidly growing 
city is true of San Francisco. All through the United States we 
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outgrow the capacity of reservoirs or pumping works, the mains 
get too small, the service pipes do not keep up with the build- 
ings, the fire department lags behind in numbers and efficiency. 
Sometimes we arouse ourselves and attend to these matters, but 
more frequently we are aroused by a sweeping fire. 

No man can tell how soon San Francisco or any other of our 
cities may meet the fate which has overtaken so many of them ; 
but the underwriter can say that for nearly forty years that city 
has been a good place for fire insurance, and that as a fire risk 
every year is making it better. 


INSURANCE IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


Fire insurance on the Pacific Coast fairly began in 1853 by 
the appointment of Joshua P. Haven as the agent of the Liver- 
pool and London. The Imperial was put into the hands of 
Faulkner, Bell & Co., a commission house, in 1854, and the 
Northern went into the hands of another house. The Home 
and Continental, of New York, followed, and some others, and a 
board of underwriters was finally organized with a very simple 
classification and tariff. It is printed in a book called ‘‘ Fire 
Underwriting in California,” and reads : 

‘« First Class—Building of brick; walls not less than 16 
inches ; fire walls 3 feet or over; roof of brick, earth or metal ; 
all openings protected by iron coverings ; occupation non-haz- 
ardous ; no frame exposure. On building, 2 per cent.; on mer- 
chandise, 2% per cent. 

‘Second Class—Building of brick; but deficient in any of 
the foregoing specifications ; occupation non-hazardous ; no frame 
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exposure. 
cent. 


On building, 2% per cent.; on merchandise, 3 per 


“Third Class—Building second class ; with frame exposure. 
On building, 3 per cent., on merchandise, 3% per cent. 

‘* Fourth Class—Frame dwellings; plastered, with brick 
chimneys, and no frame exposure within 150 feet, 3% per cent.” 

In that same volume are to be found many sketches of early 
California underwriters, Hunt, Hopkins, McLean and others, 
and of insurance in pioneer days. Between 1855 and 1860 
California was pretty well supplied with insurance companies ; 


agencies were appointed in other towns besides San Francisco, 
and that city began to take on itself and its underwriters the 
Pacific Coast management of fire insurance, which it has since 
materially strengthened. 

There are two organizations of fire underwriters having their 
headquarters in San Francisco and the Pacific Coast for their 
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field of operations—the Pacific Insurance Union and the Fire 
Underwriters’ Association of the Pacific. The Union is strictly 
a business organization and went into operation in 1884. Its ob- 
ject is to make and enforce rates and correct practices under the 
‘“Compact” system. Its first manager was Mr. Alfred Still- 
man, now Pacific Coast manager for the Orient and Providence- 
Washington. The present manager is Mr. W. S. Du Val, who 
has been connected with the Union since the early part of its or- 
ganization. The Compact manager and his assistants, some 
forty in number, doa great deal of work for all the companies, 
which without such an organization each company would have 
to do for itself. The president of the Union is Mr. Arthur E. 
Magill, and its secretary and treasurer Mr. Chas. D. Haven, 
who has held that position since the organization was effected. 

W.S. Du VAL, compact manager of the Pacific Insurance 
Union, was born in Middletown, Conn., in 1847. Until 1868 he 
was a resident of Brooklyn, N. Y., and was educated at the 
School of Mines, Columbia College, New York City ; went to 
California in September, 1868, and engaged in practical mining 
and mining work in Calfornia, Nevada and Colorado. 

He took up fire insurance as a business in 1883, and in 1885 
took service with the Pacific Insurance Union. He has filled all 
the positions in this association, serving two years as surveyor in 
charge of the Salt Lake City Department (comprising Utah, 
Idaho and Montana). In 1888 he was transferred to the Port- 
land branch office, with special charge of Oregon and Wash- 
ington. 

In March, 1890, Mr. Du Val was chosen general manager on 
the retirement of Alfred Stillman, under whom he had served 
for five years. His scientific education gave him an advan- 
tage in surveying and inspection work, which brought him to 
the front, while his opportunities for covering personally the en- 
tire field under the jurisdiction of the Union, comprising the 
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entire coast, gave him knowledge of men and localities of the ut- 
most value in his present work. During his last year of work 
as surveyor he was detailed for special work looking to the im- 
mediate improvement of water supplies and fire departments in 
all principal cities, and this work has become an especial feature 
of Union work on the coast. He identified himself with all mat- 
ters of public interest during his residence in Salt Lake City and 
Portland, Ore., and is active in all work of public interest in San 
Francisco, which has always been his home point. 

Mr. Du Val is a member of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce, the San Francisco Art Association, the Merchants’, the 
University and the Union League clubs, as well as the Pacific 
and San Francisco yacht clubs, Arlington Club, of Portland, 
and Alta Club, of Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The Fire Underwriters’ Association of the Pacific is, on the 
other hand, a social organization, holds annual meetings and an 
annual dinner, listens to papers and addresses and after dinner 
speeches, some of the members occasionally lapsing into poetry. 
It was organized in 1876, for the purpose of ‘‘ disseminating val- 
uable information, and elevating and promoting the interests of 
its members.” Mr. W. H. Lowden, to whom we are indebted 
for our picture of the Golden Gate, was its president in 1891, and 
his successor in 1892 was Mr. H. M. Grant. It appears to have 
fulfilled perfectly its self assumed task. 


PACIFIC COAST FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES. 


In 18538 the California Mutual Insurance Company was organ- 
ized. Mr. J. H. Fontagnene was manager and J. E. C. de 
Malye secretary. Local history does not record the period of 
its life nor the date of its death, but judging from the rates it 
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charged it must have died early for lack of business. ‘The rates 
were, for “brick buildings, 3% per cent. per month; one, two 
and three years, 6,5 and 4 per cent. per month. Frame build- 
ings, one year, 1% per cent, per month ; two and three years, 
14% and 1 per cent. per month.” ‘The founders do not appear to 
have had a very clear idea of the differences to be made on short 
and long term business, or their advertisement does not say 


what it meant to say. Quite a number of other mutuals were 
born but to die and leave no sign. 

The first fire insurance company incorporated under the laws 
of California, says Mr. Chas. D. Haven, was the German Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, of San Francisco, in 1858. It wrote 
none but German risks, and ceased doing business in 1868, when 
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the law required fire insurance companies to have a paid up 
capital. 

The California Mutual Marine Insurance Company, organ- 
ized in 1861, was subsequently, in 1864, reincorporated as the 
California Insurance Company, and in 1892 reinsured its business 
and retired from the field of fireinsurance. In the same year, 1861, 
the San Francisco Fire Insurance Company was organized, with 
Mr. George C. Boardman as its secretary, Two years later Mr. 
Boardman became its president. This company was prosperous, 
but its capital was not large, and in 1868 Mr. Boardman resigned, 
and shortly afterward the company retired, paying a bonus of 22 
per cent. to its stockholders, After his resignation Mr. Board- 
man accepted the Pacific Coast management of the 4itna, which 
he still holds. Mr. Haven’s sketch continues : 

‘‘ Local companies now increased rapidly. 
Mutual, Fireman’s Fund and Pacific were incorporated in 1863 ; 
the California Home and Home Mutual in 1864 ; the Occidental 
Union and National in 1865 ; the Builders’ in 1866 ; the People’s 
in 1867 ; the Mechanics’ in 1868 ; the Oriental in 1869 ; the State 
Investment in 1871; the Commercial in 1872; the California 
Farmers’ and Alameda County in 1874; the Western in 1878 ; 
the Oakland Home in 1880; the Sun in 1881; Southern Califor- 
nia and Anglo-Nevada in 1885. 

“It will thus be seen that twenty-three fire and fire and 
marine insurance companies have been incorporated in the State 
of California—twenty-four, if we include the Merchants’ Mutual, 
which took marine risks only. Of these twenty-four companies 
nine retired from business ; three surrendered to the fire fiend 
at Chicago ; one only was forced by the Insurance Commissioner 
to go into liquidation, and one never got out of its swaddling 
clothes. 

“Of the officers of the local companies who have gone 
‘over the river’ the older agents will remember Parker and 
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Bond of the Fireman’s Fund, Pierce of the National, Horner of 
the People’s, Curtis of the State Investment, Stiles and Roths- 
child of the Occidental, Crowell of the California, Fay of the 
Union, and Scotchler and Bourne of the Merchants’ Mutual. 

‘‘ Without intending to make any invidious distinctions in 
mentioning persons, it is certainly to the credit of local com- 
panies that they have given to our profession such honored 
names as those of Hopkins, Touchard, Boardman, Story, Scotch- 
ler, Parker, Fay, Staples, Laton and others. As a class the 
local companies have certainly shown an honorable record, 


which it is to be hoped will always be maintained. Most of 
them have been severely tried in the fire and not found want- 
ing.” 

The editor of the Avzapsack very gracefully says that ‘‘in the 
list of honored names none is brighter than that of Mr. Haven.” 
The Anglo-Nevada and Southern California reinsured in the 
London and Lancashire, the Commercial in the Palatine, the 
Union in the Alliance, and the California in the Fireman’s Fund. 
This leaves but five companies now in the field, and one of these, 
the Home Mutual, is owned by the Fireman’s Fund. 


FIREMAN’S FUND. 


Pacific Coast. It was organized in 1863, with a capital of 

$200,000, which was increased in 1865 to $500,000, reduced 
after the Chicago fire to $300,000, increased in 1880 to $750,000 and 
in 1886 to $1,000,000. The Fireman’s Fund has been the nursery 
of underwriters for San Francisco, many of the managers on the 
coast having had their early lessons in underwriting in its office. 
The company has had its share of ups and downs, and no doubt 
owes its successful career largely to the indomitable pluck which 
has characterized its management under Mr. Staples, who has 
been at its head almost from the beginning, being elected vice- 
president and manager in 1866 and president in 1867. The com- 
pany had at the outset a board of fifty directors. Upon his 
election as president Mr. Staples brushed away a great deal of 
the rubbish with which the organization was surrounded, and 
set to work to make an insurance company of it. In 1867 it 


B es in size and age this is the leading company on the 
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established a marine department in charge of Wm. J. Dutton, now 
the company’s vice-president. In 1869 Mr. Dutton was elected 
marine secretary and in 1881 general secretary. In 1868 the 
company began to branch out into a fire and marine agency 
business, placing the management of its Eastern fire business in 
the hands of Skeels, Bowers & Boughton, New York. Lawson 
& Walker, of the same city, were its representatives in marine 
underwriting, having charge of the whole Atlantic and Gulf 
coast. 

At the Chicago fire in 1871 the Fireman’s Fund lost $529 365, 
out of total assets of about $800,000. The president and Mr. 


George D. Dornin, the general agent of the company, went to 
Chicago and settled its losses, paying in full and making an 
assessment of $250,000 to doit with. Boston, one year later, gave 
the company another loss of $200,000, which compelled the stock- 
holders to suffer a reduction in the capital stock of 40 per cent., 
making in a little over a year a loss of 90 per cent. of the capital. 
People East began to look upon this young company from the 
Pacific Coast as one of the staying kind. Its management acted 
just as though it had been organized to pay losses when they 
came, and its stockholders stood behind the officers. After the 
settlement of the Chicago losses Mr. Dornin was elected secre- 
tary and remained in that position until 1881, when he resigned 
to accept the Pacific Coast management of the Lion Fire, and 
was succeeded by Mr. Dutton. 

The Fireman’s Fund has a large number of Eastern stock- 
holders, about one-third of its stock being placed east of the 
Rockies, of which a large amount is held in Hartford. We give 
a summary of its business from the date of its first report at the 
close of 1868, with premium receipts and losses previously re- 
ported ° 






































Net Premiums Losses Ri 
Be Received. Paid. Written, 

1863 2a eee 
1864 2 eu eee | 
1860 eee ne eee $559,168 $385,209 —_— 
186692 tel Mawel 
SGT sit) ae 
1868 .5a cn een eee 200,224 123,243 | $15,769,437 
1869 eg Go eee mea 331,900 140,069 24,990,020 
Ube WAWo, ce er a BS 317,848 206,085 32,368,073 
1871 a een 380,110 424,281 39,013,425 
18722, eee 476,668 499,192 39,217,884 
1873) eee 558,315 341,248 37,585,824 
18746 tees a ee ee 578,927 279,810 39,790,133 
1870 Gee ee 596,092 373 272 40,289,809 
1865) etre) ene 510,232 322,093 40,867,875 
1870 ae ee 503,841 2'75 728 40,408,759 
1878 Soe eee 509,404 265,198 44,637,525 
1879.23 <a eee 474,224 309,621 42,076,199 
1880 eee 510,238 273,692 48,698,935 
Rete ek Gb Tol i 601,182 297,004 58,610,909 
IteleVarig Sum gy Ne 632,220 348,000 63,811,588 
(Metis 5 6 oo of % 797,207 366,892 73,974,697 
1884 Cee ae a 759,504 416,192 71,284,284 
Molin “um tage)! Lah 842,646 442 212 78,372,546 
LSS62 ee eee 988,813 571,682 99,010,138 
ASST.) Ges Ailes ae Leese 554,806 | 102,548,325 
ifsileiee 9S on on. |) leak aley 611,921 | 111,157,400 
1880: 2 2 oe oat ee 1,237,789 728,807 | 122,469,840 
1600 7 ae ae eee 1,333,639 639,819 | 141,780,020 
189155 “soe 2 ert 400 498 793,559 | 173,209,655 

Totals, . | $17,329,045 | $9,989,680 ——— 

The present officers of the Fireman’s Fund are: President, 


D. G. Staples; Vice-President, Wm. J. Dutton; Secretary, 
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te, 





BERNARD FAYMONVILLE, 
Secretary Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company. 


Bernard Faymonville ; Marine Secretary, J. B. Levison ; Assist- 
ant Secretary, Louis Weinmann. 


David J. Staples. 


Mr. StapLes was born in Medway, Mass., May 3, 1824. He 
was left an orphan at ten years of age, and at the age of eleven 
he began to earn his own living by working in a cotton factory. 
He afterward learned the trade of a shoemaker, and subse- 
quently that of a machinist, at which trade he worked until the 
gold discovery in California took so many adventurous young 
men in that direction. Mr. Staples was an early pilgrim to the 
Golden Gate, arriving in California in September, 1849, over- 
land. He was by turns engaged in freighting to the mines and 


THOMAS EDWARD POPE, 
Assistant General Agent 42tna [Insurance Company. 


as a ranchman, having purchased a Spanish grant on the Mokel- 
umne River, in San Joaquin County, where he was afterward a 
justice of the peace. In 1860 he was a delegate to the conven- 
tion which nominated Lincoln, and in 1862 was made port 
warden of San Francisco. In 1866 he became vice-president 
and manager of the Fireman’s Fund, and in 1867 its president. 
He has been vice-president of the State Agricultural Society and 
of the Pioneers’ Society, and has been president for many years 
of the Board of Underwriters. <A portrait of Mr. Staples will be 
found on page 6. 

Mr. Durron was born in Bangor, Maine, January 28, 1847. 
His father was one of the pioneers in California, was one of the 
incorporators of the Fireman’s Fund, and served for some years as 
its vice-president. Mr. Dutton was therefore brought up in San 
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GEORGE C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent A2tna Insurance Company. 


CHARLES ROBINSON STORY, 
President Home Mutual Insurance Company. 
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STEPHEN D. IVES, 


Secretary Home Mutual Insurance Company. 


Francisco. He was taken from the office of the North British 
and Mercantile in 1870, when the Fireman’s Fund established 
its marine department, and appointed marine clerk. In 1869 he 
was elected marine secretary, and in 1873 assistant secretary, in 
charge of the marine business. On the retirement of Mr. Dornin 
in 1880 Mr. Dutton was elected secretary of the company. In 
1890 he was elected vice-president, which office he still retains, 
besides being since last spring vice-president of the Home 
Mutual. He has been through all the grades of the service, 
though only forty-six years old. A portrait of Mr. Dutton will 
be found on page 18. 

BERNARD FAYMONVILLE, secretary of the Fireman’s Fund, 
was born in Bowmansville, just north of Chicago—that is, it was 
north of Chicago before the war, when Mr. Faymonville was 
born. His early years were spent ona farm, but from 1874 to 1877 
he spent the years inareal estate and insurance office in Chicago, 
and in the latter year went to California, settled in Fresno and 
secured the local agency of forty-three fire insurance companies. 
Having gathered, with the true modesty of a Chicage youth, all 
the companies in sight into his agency, he set about gathering 
all the business in that neighborhood for his companies. The 
Fireman’s Fund was one of those forty-three companies, and by 
1881 found it advisable to transfer the Fresno local into a special, 
and to attach him to the home office. In 1887 he was made as- 
sistant secretary, and in October, 1890, secretary. Mr. Faymon- 
ville is a director in several building loan associations, and is 
also a director of the Associated Charities of San Francisco. 

Mr. J. B. Lrevison was the marine secretary of the Anglo- 
Nevada, and when the Fireman’s Fund reinsured that company’s 
marine business he was elected marine secretary of the latter 
company. <A portrait of Mr. Faymonyille will be found on 
page 19. 

Mr. Louis WEINMANN was elected assistant secretary early in 
1892. 

Home Mutual. 


The Home Mutual Insurance Company was organized in 
1864, but it is not, as its name would indicate, a mutual company. 
Up to last April its president had been for many years General 
J. F. Houghton, and Mr. Charles R. Story has been its secretary 
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and practical insurance manager since its reorganization in 1870. 
Last winter the Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company purchased 
a majority of the stock of the Home Mutual, and in April 
General Houghton resigned the presidency, and Mr. Story was 
elected as his successor. William J. Dutton, of the Fireman’s 
Fund, was elected vice-president, and Stephen D. Ives, general 
agent of the same company, secretary. The Home Mutual pays 
monthly dividends of $1 per share, and has only missed a very 
few times since its organization. Its business record by years, 
since its reorganization in 1870, has been as follows: 


























YEAR. | eae Losses Paid. Risks Written. 

1870, | $29,127 $50,000 $1,982,156 

1871, 274,361 | 78,161 = 19,528,448 

1872, 328,052 | 214,181 = 28,901,035 
1873, 312,198 | 190,413 23,206,846 | 
| 1874, 304,686 99,059 26,036,489 — 

| 1875, *372,290 | *336,778 | 25,721,855 

1876, *342,814 *117,814 | 

| 187%, 335,511 — 130,508 23,891,117 

1878, 311,437 102,845 | 22,110,214 

| 1879, 285,907 160,476 20,153,740 

1880, 301,925 114,775 21,999,489 

| 1881, 280,194 | 120,101 25,249,106 

1882, 274,275 | 101,958 21,152,992 

1883, 310,909 112,812 23,604,278 

| 1884, 445,649 140,242 | 33,362,712 
| 1885, 487,747 | 289,951 55,423,070 | 
1886, 325,020 — 124,853 | 22,879,625 | 

| 1887, 320,147 134,261 22,288,151 

1888, 319,871 173,679 21,982,896 

1889, 345,120 192,875 23,035,471 

1890, 350,919 © 142,339 25,891,583 

1891, 363,296 — 160,091 26,566,857 

Totals, . .| $7,071,455 | $3,287,672 | ———— 








* Figures from Coast Review. 


Mr. Story was born April 29, 1824, in Manchester-by- 
the-Sea, Mass., and was educated at Leicester Academy. He 
learned the drug business in Boston, and kept a drug store in 
old Salem for five years. In 1849 Mr. Story went to California 
via Cape Horn, and in 1850 started a wholesale and importing 





CHARLES L. TAYLOR, 


President Sun Insurance Company, 
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drug house in San Francisco. ‘The firm was Charles R. Story & 
Co. The business was burned out in the great fire of May 4, 
1851. (There was no insurance on the coast at that day.) A 
few months later the business was re-established. The firm 
also opened a store in Portland, Oregon, in 1850, from which has 
grown the largest drug house in the Northwest. The firm of 
Story, Redington & Co. was established in 1852, and was suc- 
ceeded by the present house of Redington & Co., one of the 
largest in the country. On the reorganization of the Home 
Mutual, in 1870, Mr. Story was elected secretary, and in April 
last was elected president. He was for two years license col- 
lector, five years tax collector, and four years supervisor of the 
City and County of San Francisco. A picture of Mr. Story will 
be found on page 19. 

Mr. Ives bears an old Connecticut name, and was born in 
Meriden in 1844, where he lived until eighteen years old. He 
was for some years a clerk in a wholesale boot and shoe store in 
Chicago, afterward kept hotel, and later became a commercial 
traveler. There is scarcely a town in the Pacific department 
with which he is not familiar. In 1881 he was appointed special 
agent of the Fireman’s Fund, and is now its general agent, and 
on the purchase of a controlling interest in the Home Mutual by 
that company was elected its secretary. He is vice-president of 
the Underwriters’ Association of the Pacific. A portrait of Mr. 
Ives will be found on page 20. 


Sun Insurance Company. 


~The Sun was organized in 1882, with Mr. C. L. Taylor as 
president; J. C. V. Knowles, vice-president, and E. E. Potter as 
secretary. Mr. Taylor is still president, and Mr. Knowles still 
retains his position, but Mr. Potter retired to prosecute an 
agency business, the position of secretary being now filled by 
Mr. W. H. Friend. About a year after its organization the 
Sun came East for business, entering New York and other 
States, and, unlike many other California companies, has stayed. 
Its record as an insurance company is comprised in the follow- 
ing table : 


























Premiums Los isks 
YEARS. Received. Paid Wotton. 
| 1882, . $103,498 $20,001 $6,379,621 
1883, . 173,021 71,294 12,158,712 | 
1884, . 219,484 108,680 | 17,817,062 | 
| 1885, . 207,972 121,580 | 17,282,495 
| distelst. ies 244,131 136,579 | 19,310,437 | 
Riese... 5d 252,766 133,368 21,304,621 | 
| Sltstets eat a | 272,706 158,173 | 23,892,666 | 
CE 262,585 193,325 | 24,973,818 | 
MOQOWME os | 248 682 138,002 | 22,123,695 | 
1891, . | 254,650 137,924 | 23,263,495 
ENOtaAIS., . | 2,289 445 1,218,926 | ——_ | 








CoLoneL TAYLOR was born in Washington County, the 
northwest sea coast county of Maine, January 8, 1826. His 
early years were spent at sea and he was master of a vessel at 
the age of twenty-two. In November, 1849. he sailed from 
Portland, Me., for San Francisco, arriving in May, 1850, with a 
cargo largely composed of building material, which he sold to 
advantage. He then entered the shipping and commission 
business and for twenty-five years was agent and part owner of 
a line of vessels between San Francisco and Boston, also run- 
ning a line from San Francisco to Melbourne, Australia. . In 
1863 he was president of the Merchants’ Mutual Marine Insur- 
ance Company. In 1882, when the Sun Insurance Company 
was incorporated, he was elected president and still retains the 
position. Mr. Taylor was a member of the first military com- 
pany organized in California and was colonel of the First Cavalry 


Regiment four years. 
Estate Protective Association. 
found on page 20. 

Always an ardent Republican, he was for four years chair- 
man of the first Republican county committee, and as such 
called the ratification meeting which indorsed Lincoln’s first 
nomination. In 1858 he was a member of the school board, in 
1879 he was a member of the board of supervisors of the city 
and county, in 1863 he was a State harbor commissioner and 
president of that body, and in 1873 he was again elected a mem- 
ber of the same. He has always been an active member of the 
Chamber of Commerce, being its president in 1891. During 
many of the exciting days of the Republican party in California 
he was treasurer of the State central committee. 

Mr. FRIEND was born in Gloucester, Mass., in 1840, and, 
like many another Gloucester boy, at nineteen, tried the sea, 
shipping before the mast for a voyage to the East Indies. The 


In 1879 he was president of the Real 
A portrait of Mr. Taylor will be 





WILLIAM H. FRIEND, 


Secretary Sun Insurance Company. 


fascinating element which seemed so attractive from the Mas- 
sachusetts shore ceased to fascinate on closer acquaintance, and 
on his return the young sailor became a clerk in a grocery store 
in his native town. He went to California in 1863, spent a num- 
ber of years in trade, tried his hand at newspaper work for a 
time, was an insurance solicitor in 1880, was in the custom 
house in San Francisco under Garfield and Arthur, and entered 
the employ of the Sun as cashier in 1886. November 1, 1891, 
he was elected secretary of the company. Mr. Friend is a 
director in the Home Security Building and Loan Society, has 
been for many years a trustee, and was president of the First 
Presbyterian Church, at Oakland, for many years. 


State Investment and Insurance Company. 


This company was organized in December, 1871, having as 
its head as president Tyler Curtis, succeeded by Peter Donahue 
and A. J. Bryant, and later by George L. Brander. Its first sec- 
retary was Charles H. Cushing, who is now vice-president, 
Charles M. Blair having succeeded him as secretary. The State, 
unlike most of the California companies, does a fire insurance 
business only, and has a capital of $400,000. It closed the year 
1891 with an impairment of capital, although in the same year it 
paid dividends to stockholders of over $36,000. It has been sup- 
posed to be in the market for reinsurance, but still maintains its 
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position and is said to have bettered its condition in 1892. Its 
business record by years is: 




















| YEAR. eee | Losses Paid. |Risks Written. 
| | 

oa ae a 
1872, | $86,888 $16,945 | $5,205,877 
1878, 230,526 67,866 10,880,267 
1874, 270,576 105,170 16,415,828 
1875, 308,214 | 168,383 19,160,041 
1876, *311,615 *250, 730 —- 
1877, 267,054 148,768 17,077,958 
| 1878, 239,955 | 122,817 | 15,223,764 
| 1879, 212,520 | 125,067 18,467,942 
| 1880, 206,272 109,400 13,879,740 
| 1881, 188,775 | 76,540 13,577,046 
| 1882, 194,309 102,810 14,306,225 
| 1888, 234,540 | 112,707 | 17,063,524 
| 1884, 212,162 | 141,966 | 16,478,281 
1885, 146,778 | 99,751 | 9,666,679 
1886, 226,275 | 145,747 23,370,361 
| 1887, 213,295 | 107,541 14,745,881 
| 1888, 214,499 | 110,338 14,110,554 
| 1889, 223,967 165,111 18,384,171 
1890, 409,221 191,564 34,384,553 
1891, 481,615 346,360 43 338,187 
Totals, 4,879,056 | 2,705,581 —_— 





* Figures from Coast Review. 


Oakland Home. 


The Oakland Home Insurance Company, of Oakland, occupies 
its own handsome office building in the beautiful city across the 
bay and has its San Francisco office as well. It was organized 
in 1880, has a capital of $200,000, and assets of more than $500,- 
000, It has a Western department in Chicago, but does no busi- 
ness in the Eastern States. William P. Jones is the president, 
and William F. Blood the secretary. Its business record has 














been : 
YEARS. ppb eae” | eeerte 

1880, $43,767 | $12,167 | $3,588,102 _ 
igssi. | C846 |) 80.865 5,397,992 
1982 | | | | |. |) 100:846 | 38,598 7'979,605 
1983, . Sd oes) oon ede Lond iomt 
194. | | | |] otyatys9 | 91'352 | 17°4'75;000 
1885. 148553 | 87,928 | 12/510,102 | 
1886. 199741 | 92'882 | 15,991,363 
1887. 249'027 | 107/987 | 20,186,760 
1888" 989.588 | 135/088 | 22,775,386 
1889. 359,067 | 198002 | 31,708,605 
1890, 375.354 | 197806 | 34,888-964 
1891) 505,933 | 283-777 | 45,988/951 | 

ee | $2,642,969 | $407,486 = 

















Foreign and American Agencies. 

Weare so accustomed in these days to consider fire insurance 
as a necessary adjunct of business and social life that we do not 
readily comprehend the fact that on the Pacific Coast fire insur- 
ance was unknown forty years ago, and that San Francisco, a 
city of 30,000 to 40,000 inhabitants, had burned two or three times 
before it had any insurance, and many other towns had had a 
similar experience. It is no wonder, then, that when Joshua P. 
Haven began business in 1853 for the Liverpool and London and 
Globe, then the Liverpool and London, he found no difficulty in 
getting business at rates which would now seem fabulous. They 
knew what the conflagration hazard was in San Francisco and 
Stockton and Sacramento. That was the beginning of Pacific 
Coast underwriting. 

It is a curious coincidence that the present resident secre- 
tary of the Liverpool and London and Globe has the same sur- 





CHARLES D. HAVEN, 


Resident Secretary Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance 


Company. 


name as its first Californian agent. We believe that it is a coin- 
cidence merely, and that the two were not related. 

Mr. Cuartes D. Haven, resident secretary of the Liverpool 
and London and Globe Insurance Company, was born and reared 
in New York city, but has been a resident of California since 
1859. He was first employed in San Francisco by the agents of 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, and in May, 1865, was 
elected secretary of the Union Insurance Company of California 





WILLIAM SEXTON, 
Manager Imperial and Lion Insurance Companies, 
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upon its organization. In August, 1881, he resigned that position 
to accept the one he now occupies. 


Imperial and Lion Insurance Companies. 


In the year 1854 the Imperial placed a Pacific Coast agency 
in the hands of the English commission house of Falkner, Bell 
& Co, where the agency remained for thirty years. In 1886 Mr. 
George D. Dornin, then manager of the Lion, was given the Im- 
perial, Mr. William Sexton being at that time assistant manager. 
In 1891 Mr. Dornin took the National, and Mr. Sexton was ap- 
pointed manager of the Imperial and Lion. 

The Lion entered California in 1881 under the management 
of George D. Dornin. 

WILLIAM SEXTON was born in Nova Scotia in 1832. He was 
fitted for his present career, as so many underwriters have been, 
by a variety of pursuits and a variety of climates. As a boy he 
lived in Nova Scotia, Maine and finally in California, working for 
his living at twelve years of age, and has been sailor, cooper, 
miner, teamster, farmer, legislator, local insurance agent, ad- 
juster and manager. Besides all these he has been a justice of 
the peace, associate judge, chief of police and sheriff. He was 
for eight years a special agent of the Fireman’s Fund, ten years 
assistant manager of the Lion, and since September, 1891, man- 
ager of the Lion and Imperial. 

R. C. Meperart, the sub-manager of the Imperial and Lion, 
was born in Malta, and is thirty-one years old. He has been in 
the insurance business since 1877, first as a clerk in the office of 
the Royal in Liverpool. In 1883 he took service with the Im- 
perial, in charge at the London office of the American business. 
In November, 1890, he joined the Pacific Coast department of 
the Imperial and Lion, and in 1891 was made sub-manager. 


Brown & Craig. 


The agency of Brown & Craig comprises the Phenix of 
Brooklyn, Insurance Company of the State of Pennsylvania, 
American of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania and Greenwich of 
New York, for which they are the general agents for the Pacific 
Coast. The firm was established in 1878 with the first two com- 
panies, and the last three have been added since. 

Epwarb Brown was born in England in 1839, and began his 
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HOMER A. CRAIG, 


Brown, Craig & Company. 


business career as a railway clerk in 1860. Coming to the United 
States, he was from 1864 to 1875 engaged in business in Lancas- 
ter, Pa., first as an agent of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, In 1865 he added to his business the agencies of the 
Etna and Merchants’ of Hartford Security of New York, and 
Springfield Fire and Marine. In 1868 he was appointed secre- 
tary of the Lancaster Fire Insurance Company. In 1875 Mr. 
Brown took the management of the business of the La Caisse 
Générale in San Francisco, and in 1878, in company with Mr. 
Craig, began the management of the general agency of Brown 
& Craig. 

Homer A. Craic was born in Jowa in 1846, and raised in 
California. Began business as clerk in a grocery store in 1867, 





EDWARD BROWN, 


Brown, Craig & Company. 


HENRY. R. MANN, 


Mann & Wilson, General Agents. 
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and in 1870 became local agent of the Home Mutual Insurance 
Company and of the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
In 1873 he was appointed a district agent for the Home Mutual, 
and in 1875 was appointed secretary of the Alameda County 
branch of the same company. In 1878 the partnership of Brown 
& Craig took him into the general management of the coast 
business of the companies comprising the agency. 


Mann & Wilson. 


Mann & Wilson are general agents for the Pacific Coast for 
the Agricultural of Watertown, the Citizens of Cincinnati, the 
Firemen’s of Baltimore, the Firemen’s of Newark, the Oregon 
Fire and Marine of Portland, the Teutonia of New Orleans, the 
St. Paul Fire and Marine, the Girard, the Lancashire, and sev- 
eral other miscellaneous corporations. This is the old agency 
of Hutchinson & Mann, and Mr. Wilson purchased the interest 
of the Hutchinson estate in 1885. In 1887 the firm name was 
changed to Mann & Wilson. 

Henry Rick MANN was born in Marshal, Michigan, in 1842, 
and has been in California since 1852. He has been a fire insur- 
ance agent for thirty-four years. Mr. Mann has been vice-presi- 


was 





J. SCOTT WILSON,: 
Mann & Wilson, General Agents. 


dent and chairman of the executive committee of the Pacific 
Insurance Union since its organization in 1885. 

Joun Scorr WIxLson was born in Galena, Il., April 16, 1849, 
He went to San Francisco in 1854 and has resided there ever 
since. He was a member of the San Francisco Stock and Ex- 
change Board for eleven years, and in July, 1885, he became a 
member of the firm of Hutchison & Mann, now Mann & Wilson. 
Mr. Wilson is a graduate of Kenyon College, Ohio, and during 
his membership of the Stock Exchange was elected its president. 

RupoLrH HERO Lp, Jr., the Pacific Coast manager for the 
Hamburg Bremen and the Niagara, is one of the few San Fran- 
cisco underwriters who was born in California. He has been 
engaged in the fire insurance business since 1872—first, as clerk 
in the office of the Hamburg Bremen, and since about the year 
1883 as general agent of that country ; and since November, 
1885, general agent of the Niagara for the Pacific Coast States 
and Territories. 

FRANZ JAcoBy was born in San Francisco, Cal., in 1862. In 
1878 he entered as office boy in the office of the Helvetia Swiss 





FRANZ JACOBY, 


Manager Prussian National Insurance Company. 


Insurance Company. In 1881 he entered the office of the Prus- 
sian National, and in 1884 was made general agent and manager 
for the Pacific Coast department of that company. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company. 


After the break up of the McLean & Fowler agency the Hart- 
ford abandoned California, and did not return until 1870, when 
Heywood & Flint became its agents and attorneys. Mr. Hey- 
wood afterward returned to Chicago, and is now assistant man- 





RUDOLPH HEROLD, Jr., 


General Agent Hamburg Bremen and Niagara Insurance Companies. 
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ager there of the Western department of the Hartford, and Mr. 
A. P. Flint took the management of the Pacific Coast business, 
which he kept until his death in 1886. Belden & Coffran, the 
present managers, succeeded him. 

Henry Keney BeLpEN was born in New York city in 1849, 
and passed his boyhood in Milwaukee, Wis. He entered the 





HENRY KENEY BELDEN, 


Belden & Cofran, Managers Hartford Fire Insurance Company. 


local agency office of the Hartford in Milwaukee in 1864, and 
has been with the company ever since. In 1866 he went into the 
Western department office in Chicago; in 1869 became head 
clerk in the San Francisco office; in 1878 local agent in San 
Francisco ;-in 1880 special agent and adjuster, and in 1866 was 
appointed, with Mr. Cofran, manager of the Pacific depart- 
ment. Mr. Belden is a resident of Oakland, and is secretary 
and a member of the board of trustees of the First Presby- 
terian Society in that city. 

J. W. G. Corran was born in Goshen, N. H., June 13, 
1855. He was brought up on a farm, and it is needless to say 
to those who know that land of Goshen, a rocky farm. Small 
blame to him for going to California. In 1874 he entered the 
office of the Commercial Insurance Company, in San Francisco, 
as office boy. In July, 1881, he became a special agent of the 
Hartford, and in 1886 associate manager of the Pacific depart- 
ment. 


Early Insurance Legislation. 


In 1862 the Legislature passed a law which required 
fire insurance companies not incorporated under California laws 
to make a special deposit with some banker in the State, ap- 
proved by the Controller, of securities to the amount of $75,000. 
That was a wet blanket to companies with small capital and was 
an unpalatable dose to many with large capital. When the In- 
surance Department was organized in 1868 only nine companies 
not incorporated under California laws were licensed in the 
State. 

These were the A®tna of Hartford, Hamburg-Bremen, Im- 


perial, Liverpool and London and Globe, Manhattan, North 
American, Northern, North British and Mercantile and Phoenix 
of Hartford. 

There were also eleven California companies writing fire risks: 
Builders’, California, Fireman’s Fund, German Mutual, Home 
Mutual, National, Occidental, Pacific, People’s, San Francisco 
and Union. One of these, the Builders’, was closed at the suit 
of the Attorney General, but reinsured its fire business in the 
Liverpool and London and Globe. Three others went into vol- 
untary liquidation, the German Mutual, the National and the 
San Francisco. 

This was the heritage of supervision into which the first 
Commissioner entered. But the act creating the department also 
repealed the deposit law, and the companies began to return. 
The Home of New York and Phenix of Brooklyn were the 
first to get back in 1868. In 1869 the Royal, Market, Germania, 
Hanover, Niagara, Republic and Lorillard were admitted, and 
one company, the Oriental of San Francisco, was organized. 
From that time on agencies multiplied, and in 1892 there were, at 
the beginning of the year, seven California companies, seventy- 
five companies of other States and thirty-nine foreign companies 
licensed to do fire insurance business in the State. The greater 
number of these companies have Pacific Coast departments lo- 
cated at San Francisco, from which the whole business of the 
coast is managed. We print on pages 38 and 39 some figures of 
the business which these Pacific Coast managers have built up 
since that date, confining them to such as we can gather from 
official sources. 


Home and Phoenix. 


The Home Fire Insurance Company of New York, in 1854, 
commissioned Case, Heiser & Co. as agents at San Francisco, 
but the Home was then a new company with a small capital and 
did not bore a large hole in the Pacific Coast business. In 1855 
the agency was given to Mr. Hunt, and subsequently to Harry 





J. W. G. COFRAN, 


Belden & Cofran, Managers Hartford Fire Insurance Company. 


Bigelow, until in 1862, when the company withdrew from the 
Pacific Coast, owing to the difficulties of managing a business 
at such a distance, the inimical legislation and the real and ap- 
parent hostility of local underwriters: In 1868, in consequence 
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of the withdrawal of another company from the Phoenix agency, 
the Home returned to the coast and was placed under the same 
management, with the Phoenix Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, 

In 1857 Edward McLean, a native of Connecticut, who had 
been on the coast for some time, and who knew Dr. Bushnell 
through his connection with the old College of California, visited 
Hartford and carried back to San Francisco with him the 
agency of the Hartford, Phoenix and Merchants’ and the Quaker 





ARTHUR E. MAGILL, 


General Agent Home of New York and Phoenix of Hartford. 


City of Philadelphia. McLean had no experience in the 
business and took into partnership with him John Fowler, who 
had served several years as an insurance clerk in Rochester. 
They sat down to wait for the golden stream of premiums to 
come in, but they did not come. After a few months of looking 
out of their office windows McLean and Fowler offered a third 
interest in their agency to Caspar T. Hopkins, who was then a 
sub-agent for the Liverpool and London and Globe. When Hop- 
kins put his shoulder to the wheel things moved and the agency 
became the foremost one on the coast. Before Mr. Hopkins’ 
withdrawal from the firm the premiums were over $30,000 per 
month. Differences of opinion in the fall of 1859 caused Mr. 
Hopkins to withdraw from the firm, some of its companies left 
the agency and others the State, and by the summer of 1863 the 
business was scattered and the firm dissolved. In 1863 Mr. R. 
H. Magill was sent out from the Cincinnati office of the Phoenix 
to establish its California department, and the Home went into 
the agency in 1868. 

The two companies have been together ever since in their 
Pacific Coast management. 

Carr. ArtHUR E. Macitt was born November 13, 1842, in 
Hamilton, Canada. He went to San Francisco after the close of 
the war in 1865, and joined the office force of the Phoenix and 
Home there. At the age of sixteen, in 1858, he had entered the 
office of the Phoenix in Cincinnati, of which his father was the 
manager. From 1861 to 1864 he was in the army, where he 


earned his military title. In 1874 he succeeded R. H. Magill as 
general agent of the Home and Phcenix. 

When the first compact on the Pacific Coast, the Portland 
Compact Association, was organized, Mr. Magill was elected its 
president, and he was also made president of the Compact As- 
sociation of the Northwest. He continued to preside over these 
associations during their entire existence, also acting ex officio, 
as chairman of the executive committees of the two bodies. 

In February, 1885, on its organization, General Agent Magill 
and his two companies joined the Pacific Insurance Union. In 
May, three months later, he was elected vice-president and chair- 
man of the executive committee, and was re-elected the next 
year. In May, 1887, he was elected president of the union, and 
since then has been annually re-elected. He is therefore serving 
the sixth annual term of the presidency and the eighth year as a 
member of the executive committee. 

Captain Magill is a Knight Templar, a member of the Loyal 
Legion, the Grand Army of the Republic, and the Bohemian 
Club of San Francisco and the Athenian Club of the city of 
Oakland. 

Captain Magill also shakes the dust of San Francisco from 
his feet and eyes at the close of business hours each day, and 
goes to his pleasant home in Oakland. 


New York Underwriters’ Agency. 


Cesar Bertheau was bornin Hamburg, Germany, October 8, 
1853, and began his business career in that city in 1869 in a com- 
mission house. In 1874 he became a clerk in the office of Henry 
Balzer & Co., general agents in San Francisco of the Svea Fire 
Insurance Company of Gothenburg, Sweden. In December, 
1880, he was appointed Pacific Coast manager of the Under- 
writers’ Agency, then composed of the Germania and Hanover, 
and has held the position since. He is the president of the 
German General Benevolent Society of San Francisco. Besides 





CESAR BERTHEAU, 


New York Underwriters’ Agency. 


the New York Underwriters’ Agency, Mr. Bertheau represents 
the United Firemen's Insurance Company of Philadelphia, the 
Spring Garden, of the same city, and the Farragut Insurance 
Company of New York. 
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WILLIAM J. LANDERS, 


General Agent Guardian Assurance Company. 


Guardian Assurance Company. 


WILLIAM JoHN LANbeERS, the Pacific Coast manager of the 
Guardian, was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1851. He engaged in 
the insurance business in San Francisco in 1869 as office boy and 
clerk, and from 1871 to 1876 was counter clerk and adjuster for 
the Imperial. 

In 1879 he received the appointment of general agent 
for the Guardian. He is president of a gaslight company 
and vice-president of a street railway company, and is largely 
interested in real estate. 


Alliance Assurance Company. 


THe ALLIANCE ASSURANCE Company, of London, was estab- 
lished in 1824. It had an agency in New York as early as 1826, 





NATHANIEL T. JAMES, 


United States Manager Alliance Assurance Company. 
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but withdrew after a few years of experience of the changeful 
character of the United States business. It returned to the 
Pacific Coast, and in 1891 purchased the capital stock of the 
Union Insurance Company, of San Francisco, and subsequently 
reinsured its risks. On January 1, of the present year, it en- 
tered California for a fire insurance business, which is to be 
extended to other States. The United States manager is Na- 
thaniel T. James, of San Francisco, who was connected with 
the California Insurance Company in 1866, and was special 
agent and adjuster for the Fireman’s Fund, and afterward was 
its marine secretary. 

Mr. James was the president of the Union Insurance Company 
at the time of its purchase by the Alliance and received the 
appointment of manager. 

Mr. James was born in St. Louis, Mo., and went to Califor- 
nia when ten years of age. In 1868, while a clerk in the office 
of the California Insurance Company, he was appointed by 
President Andrew Johnson midshipman in the United States 
navy. 

He graduated in 1872, and was absent on foreign duty 
for some years. In 1878 he returned to California and became 





ALFRED JONES, 


Fire Manager Western Assurance Company. 


an officer on board a merchant steamer, and while so engaged 
was offered, and accepted, a position in the California Insurance 
Company. 


Western Assurance Company. 


ALFRED JoNEs, manager of the Pacific department of the 
Western Assurance company of Toronto, was born April 12, 
1854, in Lloydstown, Ontario, Canada. From 1870 to 1876 Mr. 
Jones was with A. T. McCurdy, Jr., & Co., stock brokers and 
fire insurance agents—they representing the Citizens’ Fire of 
New York, and the Montreal insurance companies. 

From 1876 to 1880 Mr. Jones acted as an inspector and adjuster 
at Toronto and Montreal, for the Citizens’ Insurance Company 
of Montreal. He joined the Western Insurance Company as 
special agent in the city of San Francisco in 1887, and was 
appointed that company’s manager for the Pacific department 
in 1888. 
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GEORGE W. TURNER, 


Manager Northwestern National Insurance Company. 


Northwestern National Insurance Company. 


GEORGE WEBSTER TURNER, the manager of the Northwestern 
National, is a San Francisco boy, born there in 1860. He en- 
tered the insurance business in 1882 as a clerk with the Com- 
mercial Insurance Company ; was afterward an insurance broker 
for some years, and then entered the service of the Anglo- 
Nevada as solicitor and collector, besides filling various other 
positions, and left that company to take the management of the 
Northwestern National as general agent in February, 1889, a 
position he has occupied ever since. 


Franklin and American Insurance Com- 

panies. 

Epwarp E. Porrer was born in New Bedford, Mass., in 1844, 
From 1863 to 1867 he was engaged in the cattle business, mining 
and contracting. From 1868 to 1871 in general merchandise and 
insurance ; from 1871 to 1873 as a wholesale grocer, and since 





EDWARD E. POTTER, 


General Agent Franklin, American, of Boston and Williamsbugrh City, 


that date as insurance and land dealer. From 1874 to 1880 was 
general agent for numerous companies, under the firm name of 
Potter, Jacobs & Easton. From 1880 to 1882 Mr. Potter was 
manager and secretary of the Oakland Home Insurance Com- 
pany and was one of the organizers of the Sun Insurance Com- 
pany of California, and its secretary and treasurer from 1882 to 
1891. Beginning with the present year Mr. Potter has devoted 
his entire attention to the general agency of the Franklin Fire, 
the American of Boston and other companies. Mr. Potter has 
been secretary of the San Francisco Art Association for ten 
years and officer of various clubs and societies, Knights Tem- 
plar, &c. 


Westchester Insurance Company. 


James N. Reynotps, the manager of the Pacific department 
of the Westchester Insurance Company, was born in Walworth 
County, Wis., August 25, 1848. He was reared in Illinois and 
served in the army during the late war in the Ninety-fifth Illinois 
Infantry. He studied law in the office of Judge Smith, of Wood- 
stock, Ill. He was appointed local agent of the Westchester at 





JAMES N. REYNOLDS, 


Manager Westchester Fire Insurance Company. 


Woodstock, Il., just after the Chicago fire, and was afterward 
employed as special agent and adjuster in 1875 at Chicago by the 
Westchester, serving that company until January, 1890, when 
he was asked to take the Pacific department of the company. 
During his first year in San Francisco he very largely increased 
the business of the Westchester and in October, 1891, was also 
appointed manager of the Rochester German for that coast. 


Balfour, Guthrie & Co.’s Agency. 


Mr. GerorGE WILLIG SPENCER was born September 17, 1843, 
in Philadelphia; but his boyhood was passed in New London, 
Conn. He returned to Philadelphia, in 1859, and engaged in 
business until, in 1862, he entered the army and served to the 
close of the war in the Fifteenth Pennsylvania Cavalry, taking 
part in most of the battles of the army of the Cumberland. At 
the close of the war Mr. Spencer accepted a position as account- 
ant with a commission house in New York. In 1868 he went to 
California and entered the office of the 4=tna Insurance Agency, 
where he remained as accountant and special agent until Feb- 
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ruary, 1880. He then accepted the position of manager of the 
insurance department of the firm of Balfour, Guthrie & Co., rep- 
resenting first the London and Lancashire, and then, in connec- 
tion with that company, the Manchester Caledonian, and Ameri- 
can of New Jersey. A portrait of Mr. Spencer will be found on 
page 9. 

Rolla V. Watt’s Agency. 

The Pacific department of the American Central, of St. Louis, 
the Delaware, of Philadelphia, and the Pacific, of New York con- 
stitutes the agency of Mr. Watt. 

Roiia VERNON Watt was born in Camden, Preble County, 
Ohio, February 19, 1857. Left an orphan at five, Mr. Watt 
began to earn his living at an early age as a newspaper carrier. 
He owned the route for the local paper, and also delivered both 
the Cincinnati Commerczal and the Gazette, which were then 
separate papers. In 1873 he moved to Nevada, where he was a 
drug clerk for three years. In 1876 Mr. Watt went to Cali- 
fornia, and was a clerk in a book and stationery store until 
1882, when he entered the employ of Smith & Snow, general 
agents fora number of insurance companies. He was almost 
immediately given the counter in the office, and in 1884 was 
appointed city agent. 

Between July 18, 1882, and April 1, 1887, several changes 
had taken place in the companies represented, so that at that 





ROLLA V. WATT, 
General Agent American Central Insurance Company. 


date there were in the agency the American Central, of St. 
Louis, the Amazon, of Cincinnati and the Pacific, of New York. 

The old firm retired from the general agency field and 
Mr. Watt became general agent of these companies. In July, 
1887, the Liberty, of New York, entered California and came 
into the agency. There were no changes then until January 1, 
1891, when the Amazon retired and soon after reinsured. 

In May, 1891, the Liberty reinsured its Pacific Coast busi- 
ness in the American Central, and in October the Delaware 
entered Mr. Watt’s agency. Mr. Watt is a member of the 
Central Methodist Episcopal Church, of San Francisco, vice- 
president of the Young Men’s Christian Association, a trustee of 
Napa College, president of the Pacific Brick Company and of 
the Pacific Mutual Building and Loan Association. He is a 
Republican, but not a politician; is a member of the Union 
League Club, and of all the underwriting organizations. 





HUGH CRAIG, 


Manager New Zealand Insurance Company. 


New Zealand Insurance Company. 


Hucu Craic, the Pacific Coast manager of the New Zealand 
Insurance Company, is a native of Sydney, Australia, where he 
was born December 8, 1842. He was reared in Auckland, New 
Zealand. He began business as a boy in 1856 in a grocery 
store. In 1859 was a student at Wesley College. He arrived in 
California in 1870 and started as a laborer in Oakland. He 
afterward engaged in various occupations, and in 1875 was ap- 
pointed agent of the New Zealand Insurance Company, and in 
1877 manager. 


German-American Insurance Company. 


GerorGE H. Tyson, the Pacific Coast manager of the German- 
American Insurance Company, was born in 1862, in Denmark. 
His parents were pioneers in California in 1849, and George was 
born while his parents were on a visit to the old country. He 





GEORGE H. TYSON, 


General Agent German-American Insurance Company. 
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has lived in California ever since he began his business career as 
an office boy in the Fireman’s Fund office in 1879, and has filled 
various positions in the company up to that of assistant secre- 
tary. In May, 1891, Mr. Tyson was taken from the office of the 
Fireman’s Fund by the German American, and given the man- 
agement of their business on the Pacific Coast. He 1s a member 
of the Chamber of Commerce and of the Fire Underwriters’ 
Association of the Pacific, and was secretary of that association 
in 1891. 


Connecticut, Queen and Royal Exchange. 


Rosert Dickson, the manager for the Pacific Coast of the 
Connecticut Fire Insurance Company, the Queen and the Royal 
Exchange Assurance of London, was born in Scotland in 1845. 
He came to San Francisco in 1866 with the mercantile house of 
Cross & Co., who were at that time general agents for a num- 
ber of insurance companies. Mr. Dickson continued with the 
house of Cross & Co. until 1877, having become their insurance 
manager in 1874. In 1877 Mr. Dickson became associated with 
Consul Booker in the management of the Imperial, Northern 





ROBERT DICKSON, 


Manager Connecticut, Queen and Royal Exchange. 


and Queen. London Assurance was added to their agency in 
1878. Mr. Dickson succeeded Mr. Booker as sole manager in 
1882. The Imperial withdrew from the combination which it 
had maintained with the Northern in 1886, and in 1891 the 
London Assurance and the Northern were transferred to the 
agency of Mr. Grant. Mr. Dickson is now United States 
manager for the Royal Exchange, and manager of the Pacific 
department for the Queen and the Connecticut. He is a 
director and trustee in the San Francisco Theological Seminary. 


Svea Insurance Company. 

GrorGE MeL, the fire insurance manager for the house of 
Muecke & Co., was born in New York and educated at the Jesuit 
College, near Bordeaux, France. His first employment was in 
a custom house broker’s office in San Francisco at the age of six- 
teen. October, 1860, Mr. Mel commenced his insurance career 
as a junior clerk for Colonel Johnston, then general agent for the 





GEORGE MEL, 
Manager Svea Insurance Company. 


Pacific Coast for the Liverpool and London and Globe. He was 
connected with that company until in 1881 he took the manage- 
ment of the Lorillard and La Cercle, remaining with them until 
they withdrew from business. The Lorillard reinsured with the 
Guardian, of London, and Mr. Mel became a special agent for 
that company, and was appointed manager of Newhall’s agency 
in 1888. He was with the State Investment Insurance Company 
from 1887 to 1892, part of the time acting as special agent. 
January 1, 1892, he was appointed to his present position as man- 
ager of the insurance business of the Svea Insurance Company, 
of Gothenburg, Sweden. Mr. Mel was a nephew of Mr. Carlisle 
Norwood, the former president of the Lorillard. 


Transatlantic Insurance Company. 


Hersert L. Low, the Pacific Coast manager of the Trans- 
Atlantic Fire Insurance Company, was born in Belvidere, Ill., 
March 17, 1856. His boyhood was spent in the States of Illinois 





HERBERT L. LOW, 
Manager Transatlantic Insurance Company. 
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and Missouri, in the latter of which he read law, and commenced 
practicing in 1877in Trenton. Like a great many other young 
lawyers Mr. Low was appointed local agent at Trenton for several 
insurance companies, and continued at law and insurance until he 
became the special agent of the Watertown Insurance Company 
for several Western States. In August, 1882, he became special 
agent for the Sun Fire Insurance Company, and continued in 
that position until November, 1887, and then located in San Fran- 
cisco as special for Butler & Haldan’s agency for the Pacific 
Coast. In 1892 Mr. Low was given the management of the 
Transatlantic Fire Insurance Company for the Pacific Coast. 
During his residence in Missouri he was in 1885 treasurer of the 
Missouri and Kansas State board. 


Royal and Norwich Union Company. 


Epwin WALLACE Carpenrer, the Pacific Coast general agent 
of the Royal Insurance Company and the Norwich Union Fire 
Insurance Society, was born in Foxborough, Mass, April 21, 1841. 
He graduated from the Sheffield Scientific School at Yale in 
1864, and then followed Horace Greeley’s advice and went West. 
In 1865 he was appointed clerk of the United States District 
Court at Helena, Mon., at which place he resided until 1875. 
During that time he was alternately newspaper editor, county 
treasurer, superintendent of public schools, and, not least of 
all, local agent for the Home of New Haven, the Fireman’s 
Fund, the German American, the Continental, the Hartford and 
other companies. Mr. Carpenter issued the first insurance policy 
ever written in Montana. He became the special agent of the 
Fireman’s Fund in 1875, and later assistant secretary of the same 





EDWIN WALLACE CARPENTER, 


Manager Royal Insurance Co. and Norwich Union Insurance Society. 


company. He resigned his position to accept the Pacific Coast 
management of the Royal and the Norwich Union in 1887. Mr. 
Carpenter has done considerable literary work and some very 
clever work with his pen. In early life he was a contributor to 
Harper's Magazine the Overland Monthly and other magazines 
and papers, and he is well known as the writer of some very 
clever parodies, which have been sung with great success at the 


annual meetings of the Pacific Underwriters’ Association. Mr. 
Carpenter’s business this year outgrew his quarters, and he is to 
have very handsome offices in a new building recently erected. 


The Palatine Insurance Company. 


The Palatine Insurance Company was founded in 1886 as 
a subsidiary company to the Mutual Fire and the United Fire 
Reinsurance offices, and has since absorbed the United Fire 





CHARLES A. LATON, 


Manager Palatine Insurance Company. 


and several other companies, and has taken over the United 
States business of the United. Early in 1892 the Palatine rein- 
sured the business of the Commercial Insurance Company of 
California, and Mr. Laton, secretary of the Commercial, was 
made the Pacific Coast manager for the reinsuring company. 

Mr. Cuartes Aucustus LaTon was born in New York city 
March 15, 1838. About 1853 he began his business career as clerk 
in a wholesale dry goods house in that city, emigrated to California 
in 1856, and has been engaged in quartz mining, banking and 
insurance ever since. He was appointed local agent in 1858 and 
1859 for the Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Com- 
pany at Grass Valley. In 1866 he was elected secretary of the 
marine department of the Pacific Insurance Company ; in 1868 
became general agent at Chicago for the Western department of 
the Pacific, and in 1875 secretary of the Commercial Insurance 
Company of California. Mr. Laton has held the general agency for 
several Eastern companies on the Pacific Coast. He is a director 
in the Merchants’ Exchange Bank at San Francisco, a director 
in the Sierra Lumber Company, and has been for a number of 
years an elder in the Calvary Presbyterian Church, San Fran- 
cisco. Since Mr. Laton’s appointment as manager the Pakatine 
has reinsured the business of the city of London. 


London and Lancashire Insurance Company. 


Mr. Wm. MacponaLp was born in New York city January 
31, 1838. He began his business career in a jobbing dry goods 
house in 1855, and afterward went to the Pacific Coast. In 1867 
he was appointed local agent of the 4Ztna and Phoenix, of Hart- 
ford, in San Francisco, and a year later was appointed special 
agent for the former company. He has been surveyor of the 
Board of Fire Underwriters of San Francisco, special agent and 
adjuster for several companies, and in 1888 was elected vice- 
president of the Anglo-Nevada. On the reinsurance of the 
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WILLIAM MACDONALD, 


Pacific Coast Manager London and Lancashire Insurance Company. 


Pacific Coast business of that company with the London and Lan- 
cashire Mr. Macdonald was made the Pacific Coast manager for 
that company. Before entering the insurance business, Mr. 
Macdonald was secretary of the San Francisco and Oakland 
Railroad, now owned by and forming a portion of the Central 
Pacific. He is colonel of the Second Regiment of Artillery in 
the National Guard of California. 

D. E. Mies, assistant manager of the London and Lan- 
cashire Insurance Company, was born at Yonkers, N. Y., and was 
educated there and abroad, in the schools of Germany and 





D. E, MILES, 


Assistant Manager London and Lancashire Insurance Company, 


Switzerland. He graduated at the Claverack College, near 
Hudson, in June, 1871, and the following fall went to California 
and located at Anaheim, in Los Angeles County. He became 
there a local fire insurance agent, and has remained in the busi- 
ness ever since. In January, 1886, he was elected secretary of 
the Southern California Insurance Company, which office he con- 
tinued to hold until the reinsurance of the company in the Lon- 
don and Lancashire, when he became assistant manager of the 
latter company. Mr. Miles was one of the originators of the 
Los Angeles Produce Exchange, and its first vice-president. 
He was also a member of the city council and president of that 
body. 


George Easton & Co. 


GEORGE Easton was born at Nantucket, Massachusetts, Sep- 
tember 21, 1850, and came to the Pacific Coast, February, 1854, 
across the Isthmus of Panama, nearly the entire distance on 
a native’s back, as the means of traveling in those days were de- 





GEORGE EASTON, 


George Easton & Company, 


cidedly different from the present. He commenced the business 
of fire insurance in the office of the North British and Mercan- 
tile Insurance Company as junior clerk, upon graduating from 
the high school. 

Mr. Easton began general agency work in 1875 as a member 
of the firm of Potter, Jacobs & Easton, which firm was dissolved 
in November, 1878, by the withdrawal of Mr. Potter from the 
firm, and the new firm of Jacobs & Easton was then formed, which 
has continued ever since until January, 1891, when two firms 
were made out of the present firm, one, Jacobs & Easton, repre- 
senting the Germania Life, and another, Geo. Easton & Co., 
comprising the same parties, with the addition of Mr. E. P. 
Farnsworth and Mr, A. Wenzelberger, forming the firm of Geo. 
Easton & Co., representing the Fire Insurance agency exclu- 
sively. The old firm of Jacobs & Easton represented a number 
of large companies, some of which have retired frcm business 
altogether, and some of which are represented by the present 
firm, notably the Glen’s Falls, which has been with the firm 
since the formation of the original firm of Potter, Jacobs & 
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Easton. The firm now represent the Glens Falls, Springfield, 
Merchants, of Newark, New Hampshire, Union, of Philadelphia, 
Buffalo German, of Buffalo, United States Insurance Company, 
of New York, the Jersey City Insurance Company, of New 
Jersey and locally the Prussian National, of Stettin, and the Im- 
perial Insurance Company, of London. 

Mr. Easton holds a commission from the State as major 
and paymaster on the staff of Brig. Gen. John H. Dickinson ; 





JULIUS JACOBS, 
George Easton & Company. 


He is president of two building societies, a director in the 
Pacific Coast Savings Society and a joint owner in the real 
estate firm of Easton, Eldridge and Co. He is a member of the 
Union League Club, and a descendant of the Pilgrims of the 
Mayflower. 

Mr. Julius Jacobs, who has been connected with Mr. Easton 
since 1875, wrote his first fire insurance risk at Folsom in 1860, 
as local agent of the North British and Mercantile. In 1869 
both he and Mr. Easton were for a time connected with the 
Occidental, which was wound up after the Chicago fire. He was 
engaged in mercantile business for many years, but since 1866 
has devoted himself mainly to insurance. 


Commercial Union Assurance Company. 


The Commercial Union was organized in 1861 and admitted 
to California June 22, 1870, a year before it made its advent on 
the Atlantic Coast. Its agent and attorney in San Francisco 
until 1875 was G. O’Hara Taaffe, who was succeeded by 
Hamilton & Sonnicheen, the senior member of the firm being 
John Ray Hamilton, who continued as the agent of the com- 
pany until the appointment of Mr. Mullins, in 1884, as Pacific 
Coast manager. When Mr. Mullins was appointed the Com- 
mercial Union had less than $100,000 annual premium income 
in the State, which has since increased until in 1891 the premium 
receipts in California were over $200,000. 

CHARLES FrREpDERIC MULLINs was born in London, and began 
his business career in the office of the Commercial Union As- 
surance Company. He was afterward superintendent of agen- 
cies and assistant manager of the New York branch. From 
thence he was promoted to the position of resident secretary at 
the Chicago office in 1878, and in 1884 was appointed manager of 
the Pacific Coast branch. Mr. Mullins is the oldest employee of 
the Commercial Union, as to length of service, in the United 
States. A portrait of Mr. Mullins will be found on page 6. 


Ww 


Okell, Donnell & Co.’s Agency. 

The firm of Okell, Donnell & Co. now represents the coast 
agencies of the Patriotic Association, of Ireland, the Williams- 
burgh City Fire, of New York, the British America, the Michi- 
gan Fire and Marine and the Employers’ Liability Insurance 
Corporation, of London. 

CHARLES J. OKELL was born in England in 1852. He first en- 
tered the insurance business in 1873 in San Francisco, with the 
London and Lancashire Insurance Company, and commenced as 
general agent in 1885. Mr. Okell is one of the auditors of the 
Anglo-Californian Bank in San Francisco. 

ARTHUR CHATHAM DONNELL was from 1886 to 1889 the 
manager of the Pacific Coast department of the Westchester, 
besides having a city agency for the California, and the Union, 
of New Zealand. He was born in Bath, Me., August 3, 1853, and 
at the age of eighteen entered the service of the Central Pacific 
Railroad as civil engineer, for which profession he was edu- 
cated. Leaving that business in 1876, Mr. Donnell was ap- 
pointed surveyor for the California Insurance Company, after- 
ward special agent and adjuster and San Francisco agent. 
He entered the firm of Okell, Donnell & Co. in 1890. Is a di- 
rector in several building and loan associations, and was for 
four years a director of the Underwriters’ Fire Patrol of San 
Francisco, 


H. M. Newhall & Co. 


A considerable number of the agency firms on the Pacific 
Coast are also large commission merchants, and among them is 
that of H. M. Newhall & Co., who are agents of the National, of 
Ireland, the Atlas, of London, the Boylston, of Boston, and the 
Ocean Marine Insurance Company, of London. These commis- 
sion houses have, of course, a large business of their own aside 
from the general business which they transact for the companies, 
and their insurance business is managed by an underwriter. The 


sutton, 





ALFRED R. GURREY, 


Insurance Manager for H. M. Newhall & Co. 


underwriter of Newhall & Co. is Mr. Alfred R. Gurrey. Mr. 
Gurrey was born near London in 1854. He left England in 1872, 
and in 1875 found himself in California. In 1876 he became a 
clerk with Consul William L. Booker in the Imperial, Northern 
and Queen office, and was advanced successively to the position 
of bookkeeper, cashier and special agent. In 1888 he was 
appointed manager for Newhall & Co., and still retains that 


position. 
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Butler & Haldan. 


This firm are the Pacific Coast managers of the Phoenix As- 
surance Company of London, and of the American Fire Insur- 
ance Company of New York. The senior partner, Mr. George 
Edward Butler, was born in Nottingham, England, in January 





GEORGE EDWARD BUTLER, 


Butler & Haldan. 


1841, and was reared in the city of London. In 1855 he entered 
the China and Japan trade, and in 1869 was elected assistant 
secretary of the Union Insurance Company of San Francisco. 
He was made secretary pro fem. in 1872, and remained with the 
company until 1877, when he entered the service of Cross & Co., 
agents of the London Assurance, as Pacific Coast manager 
of that corporation. In 1879 Mr. Butler became Pacific Coast 
manager of the Western, of Toronto, and the Phoenix, of Lon- 
don. The Western established a separate department in 1877, 
and the American went into the agency of Butler & Haldan in 
the same year. Mr. Butler is chairman of a number of commit- 
tees in the Board of Underwriters, is a director in the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Aid Society and a vestryman in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, is amember and an officer of the famous Bohe- 
mian Club, and lives in that beautiful suburb, Saucelito. 

Mr. E. B. Haldan was, before his connection with Mr. Butler, 
with Cross & Co. in their insurance department. We could not 
succeed in getting his photograph nor any further particulars of 
his life. 


North British and Mercantile. 


This company was licensed in September, 1868, in Califor- 
nia and was under the management of W. H. Tillinghast. The 
agency afterward went to R. H. Magill, and in 1874 Mr. Tom C. 
Grant was appointed general agent of the Pacific Coast depart- 
ment. Mr. Grant was born in Boston and began his insurance 
career as a solicitor for the Pacific Insurance Company. He 
adjusted the losses of the Pacific in the Chicago fire, and then 
became general agent of the Fireman’s Fund and remained with 
that company until his appointment as general agent of the 
North British and Mercantile. 

The portrait furnished us of Mr. Grant was a bad one and we 
have too much regard for him to print an engraving from it. 
He is a prominent member of the Pacific Union Club, but lives 
in the beautiful Napa Valley where he cultivates California 
fruits and treats his friends to a generous hospitality, which 
they are said never to forget. 


National Fire Insurance Company, 
Hartford. 

GrorGE D. Dornin is probably the best known in the East 
of any California underwriter—having been so long identified 
with the Fireman’s Fund as its general agent and secretary. 
Mr. Dornin is a native of New York city, where he was born 
December 30, 1830. At the age of thirteen he left school and 
entered the service of a firm of Wall street brokers as office 
boy. February 3, 1849, he sailed for San Francisco ‘‘ around 
the Horn.” ‘The ship was six months on the voyage, landing in 
August 1849. Young Dornin, with others, intended to go to 
the mines, but in the meantime picked up anything he could 
find to do, and finally became a keeper of a restaurant in 1850. 
He afterward engaged in mercantile business, and in 1851 his 
store and stock were destroyed in the fire of May of that year. 
In 1856 Mr. Dornin removed to North San Juan, where he was 
express and telegraph agent, mail contractor and stage proprie- 
tor, and was also postmaster by appointment of President Lin- 
coln. In 1863 Mr. Dornin became local agent for the Phcenix, 
of Hartford, and was afterward for four years special agent of 
the Phcenix and 4#tna. He was appointed general agent of the 
Fireman’s Fund, and in 1871 went with the president to Chicago 
to adjust the losses of that company in the Chicago fire. On his 
return he was elected secretary of the company, in which posi- 
tion he remained until 1881, when he resigned to become the 
resident manager of the Lion Fire, of London. In 1886 the Im- 
perial, of London, was added to his agency, and in 1888 the Na- 
tional Fire, of Hartford. In 1891 the English companies desired 
to separate their agency from that of the National, and Mr. Dor- 
nin took the National, and Mr. Sexton, the assistant manager, 
took the two English companies. Mr. Dornin was a member of 
the State Legislature of California for 1865-7. A considerable 
portion of his time is spent on his farm. A portrait of Mr. 
Dornin will be found on page 7. 

GEORGE W. Dorntn, the assistant manager of the National, 
was born December 19, 1854, at Grass Valley, Nevada County, 





GEORGE W. DORNIN, 


Assistant Manager National Fire Insurance Company of Hartford. 


California. He was for some years engaged with the Central 
Pacific Railroad as draughtsman for bridge construction, and in 
1878 was appointed the local agent at Oakland for the Fireman's 
Fund. He was afterward a clerk in the office of the same 
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company, and has been associated with his father in the man- 
agement of the Lion and Imperial as chief clerk and inspector. 
At the termination of the alliance between the companies in the 
agency Mr. George W. Dornin was made assistant manager of 
the National. 


Fire Association, Reading and Granite State. 


Paut M. Niprert, manager of the Pacific department of the 
Fire Association, of Philadelphia, the Reading Fire, of Penn- 





PAUL M. NIPPERT, 


Manager Fire Association, Reading and Granite State Insurance 
Companies. 


sylvania, and the Granite State, of New Hampshire, was born at 
Terre Haute, Ind., July 22, 1862. He was brought up in Cali- 
fornia, and began his business career in a local insurance agency 
at Santa Rosa in 1889. He was afterward special agent for 
the Travelers Insurance Company, of Hartford, and also at one 
time special agent for the Phoenix, of Hartford, and the Home, 
of New York. He resigned these agencies to become the gen- 
eral agent for the Pacific Coast for the Granite State, of New 
Hampshire, and on January 1 of the present year received 
the appointment of manager for the Pacific department of the 
Fire Association, of Philadelphia, and the Reading Fire, of Penn- 
sylvania. 
Gutte & Frank’s Agency. 


Gurre & FRANK are the agents of the Hamburg Magdeburg; 
the Economic, of London; the Germania, of New York; the 
Magdeburg, of Magdeburg; the Wilhelma, of Magdeburg, 
the National Marine Insurance Association, of London; and 
the Federal Marine Insurance Company, of Zurich, Switzerland. 

Isapor Gurre was born and raised in Germany ; entered 
into the mercantile business in 1847, and in 1876 was appointed 
manager of the Hamburg Magdeburg Fire Insurance Company 
in San Francisco. He was appointed manager of the Wilhelma 
in 1878, and of the Marine Association of London in 1881, and 
the Germania Fire in 1884. He has also held at different times 
the agency of the Merchants Mutual Marine, of Baltimore, and 
the Great Western, of New York. He is a director in the 


Electric Improvement Company in San Francisco ; is president 
of the California State Democratic Club and commodore of the 
San Francisco Yacht Club. 

Mr. WILLIAM FRANK was born in Germany in 18388. He 
began his business career as a manufacturer and merchant in 
1852, and in 1869 was city agent at San Francisco of the Ham- 
burg Magdeburg until his appointment with Mr. Gutte as man- 
ager in 1876. Mr. Frank’s portrait will be found on page 7. 


Bromwell & Fowler’s Agency. 


After the sale of the business of the California Insurance Com- 
pany last spring, and its retirement from the underwriting field, 
its president and secretary found themselves out of business, 
and at once set about organizing a general agency for them- 
selves. They began business with the agency of the Peoples’ 
of New Hampshire, the United States and the Bowery, of New 
York. They have since added to their list. 

L. L. BrRoMweEL. was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, about 1846, 
and at the age of twenty became a clerk in the Cincinnati office 
of the Phoenix, of Hartford. He was in 1868 appointed a special 
agent and adjuster of the same company, and in 1870 received a 
similar appointment in the Pacific Coast department of the Home 
and Phoenix. In 1878 he was given the appointment of generai 
agent of the California, in 1879 was elected vice-president, and 
in 1885, upon the retirement of Mr. Hopkins, was elected presi- 
dent. Forsome years, and until its retirement this year, he was 
the Pacific Coast manager of the Union Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company of New Zealand. Mr. Bromwell’s portrait will 
be found on page 17. 

W. H. C. Fow .er is a native of England and received his 
first lessons in underwriting at ‘‘ Lloyds,” in London. Coming to 
the United States in 1870, he was for some time with A. S. C. 
Waugh, in New Orleans, as an adjuster of marine losses. He 





BERNARD DERCKSEN, 


General Agent Scania Insurance Company. 


located in San Francisco in 1874 and entered the service of the 
California Insurance Company. In 1882 he was elected marine 
secretary and in 1885, when Mr. Bromwell became president, 
Mr. Fowler was elected secretary. Both members of the new 
firm are therefore experienced underwriters and have a knowl- 
edge not only of their own field, but a general knowledge gained 
in others. Mr. Fowler’s portrait is on page 17. 
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Orient and Providence—Washington. 
The manager of these companies, Mr. Alfred Stillman, was 
the first compact manager under the Pacific Insurance Union, 
in 1884, which position he resigned in 1890 to accept the man- 





ALFRED STILLMAN, 


General Agent Orient and Providence Washington Insurance Companies. 


agement for the Pacific Coast of the Orient, of Hartford, and 
Providence Washington, of Providence. 


Scottish Union and National. 


WILLIAM JOHN CALLINGHAM is a native of England. He re- 
ceived a commercial education at College House, Edminston, 
and began his business career in a wholesale importing house in 
London. In 1862 he left England for British Columbia, where 
he embarked in the business of importing general merchandise 
from England. 

In 1867 Mr. Callingham gave up his mercantile business in 
Victoria and went to San Francisco with letters of introduction 
to business men in that city. Among these was one to Mr. 
Tillinghast, the general agent of the North British and Mer- 
cantile Insurance Company. Mr. Tillinghast offered Mr. Cal- 
lingham employment as special agent for the North British, 
with which company he remained until 1872, when the agency 
was removed from Mr. Tillinghast’s control. Mr. Callingham 
then took charge of the city agency of the North British, the 
Home, of New York, and the Phoenix, of Hartford. He was 
afterward given the appointment of special agent for the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company, and later the general 
agency of the Royal Canadian, and the South British, and the 
National, of New Zealand. In 1881 Mr. Callingham received 
the general agency of the City of London Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, for the Pacific coast, and the agency continued with him 
until the company’s absorption by the Palatine. He was made 
general agent for the Pacific Coast of the Scottish Union and 
National, January 1, 1889, and now has charge of the business of 
that company. 

Mr. Callingham is probably one of the best known under- 
writers in San Francisco, and has always been a prominent 
member of the various organizations in that city, which tend 
to conserve the best interests of the fire insurance business on 
the Pacific Coast. For Mr. Cullingham’s portrait see page 16. 


UNDERWRITER. 


The Northern, and London Assurance. 


The Northern Fire and Life Insurance Company began 
business in California in 1854, its agency being placed with the 
Scotch commission house of Smith Brothers & Co. Afterward 
Consul Booker was the agent, and in 1882 was succeeded by 
Robert Dickson, who was succeeded by Geo. F. Grant in 1891. 

The London Assurance Corporation was admitted to Cali- 
fornia in August, 1872, its agents and attorneys being Cross & 
Co. The agency afterward, in 1878, went to W. L. Booker, the 
British consul. Robert Dickson was the insurance manager for 
Cross & Co. and became associated with Mr. Booker when the 
company went to him. Mr. Dickson succeeded as manager in 
1882, and in 1891 the management was transferred to Geo. F. 
Grant. : 

GEORGE FRANCIS GRANT was born December 8, 1844, in 
Charlestown, Mass. In 1868 he became city solicitor in San 
Francisco of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company. In 1869 he 
wsa made special agent of the Pacific Insurance Company ; in 
1871 Oregon branch manager of the Fireman’s Fund in San 
Francisco ; and from 1874 to 1891 was special agent and assist- 
ant general agent at San Francisco of the North British and 
Mercantile. Since that date he has been the Pacific Coast man- 
ager of the Northern Assurance, and of the London Assurance 
companies. 

Aetna Insurance Company. 


GEORGE C. BOARDMAN, general agent; T. E. Pop, assistant 
general agent. 

The tna began business on the Pacific Coast in 1858 with 
E. H. Parker as agent, but it was a very conservative writer. 
The A®tna had the year before increased its capital to $1,000,- 
000 had nearly two millions of assets, and was a pretty big fish 
in the fire insurance pool. Subsequently the 4itna withdrew 
and did not return to California until 1868. 

Mr. Grorce C. BoarpMAN, the present general agent of the 





GEORGE F. GRANT, 
Manager Northern, and London Assurance. 


Etna for the Pacific Coast, was born and brought up in Hart- 
ford, Conn. He began his life work in New York city, where as 
a young man he was engaged in mercantile business for some 
years. Mr. Boardman lived some time in Kansas during the ex- 
citing days of the early settlement of that State, but returned to 
Hartford, became a special agent for the Merchants’ Insurance 
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Company, and in 1860 visited California in the interests of that 
company. In 1861 he became secretary of the San Francisco, in 
1863 was elected president, and in 1868 resigned and accepted 
the general agency of the tna. Alfred Pell, of the Liverpool 
and London and Globe, was the first special to visit San Fran- 
cisco, and Mr. Boardman was the first to go there for an Ameri- 
can Company. Practically Mr. Boardman’s career as a fire un- 
derwriter on the Pacific Coast covers the whole history of the 
business, and the underwriters of San Francisco should try to 
get him to write it. Mr. Boardman proposed and mainly pro- 
moted the original board of underwriters, which paved the way 
for the Pacific Insurance Union. His health and strength 
have been spent in the service of his company, leaving him little 
time for outside interests. He is, however, a director in the San 
Francisco Savings Union and a member of the Pacific Union and 
the Bohemian clubs. Mr. Boardman’s portrait will be found on 
page 19. 

THomas Epwarb Pore was born in Quincy, Illinois, in 1847, 
and lived there through his boyhood. From 1871 to 1874 he was 
engaged in merchandise, and in the latter year went to California 
and entered the service of the A4Xtna as bookkeeper. He has 
since remained in the 4£tna office as special agent and adjuster, 
and later as assistant general agent. Mr. Pope is a graduate of 
Knox College, Galesburg. Like so many of the San Francis- 
co underwriters, he crosses the bay when his day’s work is done, 
to Oakland. He is junior warden of the Church of the Advent 
in that beautiful city, and is known as a public spirited citizen, 
He has had some very flattering offers to take service with other 
insurance companies, but has stayed by the old ship. Mr. 
Pope’s portrait will be found on page 19. 


Other Departments and Agencies. 


Besides those already mentioned there are several depart- 
ments and general agencies having headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. D. B. Wilson is the Pacific Coast manager of the 
Continental Insurance Company, of New York. The General 
Assurance Company, of London, and the Union Assurance 
Society, of London, have their agency for the coast with the 
commission house of Catton, Bell & Co. Mr. Walter Speyer is 
the general agent of the North German Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, which withdrew from the Eastern States some years ago. 
Boyd & Dickson have the general agency of the Manufacturers 
and Builders’, of New York, and the Allemannia, of Pittsburgh. 
Harry W. Syz is the general agent of the Helvetia Swiss Fire 
Insurance Company. 

We ought also to mention before closing the Northwest Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company of Portland, Ore., of which 
H. M. Grant, the president of the Underwriters’ Association of 
the Pacific, is secretary and manager. There are three other 
small companies doing a local business, one in Portland, one in 
Salem and one in Albany, which we find mentioned in the year 
books. 

Washington, too, has made several attempts to organize and 
establish fire insurance companies, but none of them has as yet 
made for itself a place in the world of insurance. 

There is also the Pacific department of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, which was held until recently by the 
late Thomas A. Mitchell, whose portrait was engraved just be- 
fore his death for this supplement. Mr. Landers, also, we 
omitted to mention, is manager for the coast of the Sun, of 
London. 
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Pacific Coast Fire Business. Stock Companies. 






















































































ARIZONA. OREGON. 
| | 
} | | 
YEARS. Risks Written. Reka ing | Losses Paid. YEARS. Risks Written | Premiums | Jogses Paid, 
eceived. | | Received. 
L880" Sac i ee cay eee $475,484 $12,397 $4,714 Mee Go ow oe we on | SO AY $189,815 $78,731 
1881 Pots eee ee 850,750 22,739 28,836 LSS leeia < seen eee eae 15,847,420 221,654 | 67,176 
1882.00) Foe ee 1,542,891 39,119 87,105 |, DL BOO aes 5, cen Anan 15,840,465 267,730 158,402 
bole ien twat vr va dst 1,632,637 42,963 27,917 ftcfobe Ser, Na tert © coral 26,114,651 | 498,411 | 330,462 
1884268 yeaa ee 2,873,104 70,364 66,078 18842 ae eee 29,965,758 583,523 401,818 
ict SAG, wy fc! a 2,283,299 58,048 64,674 1880: gros San ee 24,674,548 | 508,208 102,608 
1886 . 2,587,046 68,827 97,808 18865 ae -acee een 26,816,429 | 550,279 225,102 
LSS... age en 2,276,453 59,660 19,430 LSS 7 ar eae oe a 34,757,787 793,125 | 216,685 
1888355 - 2a ee 2,675,786 70,106 46,241 1888 hea is ute eat oa 140,740 695,698 238,540 
1889 . 3,817,510 72,094 15,908 1889 Sain Sy cain eee 34,072,925 711,333 | 193,739 
1890 . 2,894,002 65,550 16,475 t* SLBO0 ies ie cee mee 48,577,140 1,010,723 | 209,166 
1891 . 2,442,458 60,662 | 9,055 fia Rot Ars en. ee Soren Soe 56,663,841 1,297,155 | 697,089 
IDAHO. UTAH. 
YEARS. Risks Written.| Premiums | Losses Paid. | YEARS. | Risks Written, Premiums Losses Paid. 
Received. || Received. 
1880 “Sosa ee acer ee $219,627 $5,001 $186 It LBSO ewe 7 ene $2,419,796 $44,755 $3,646 
L881. (ae 325,918 Tsai) 5,154 LOS LS sei eens ge 2,878,509 53,045 18,859 
1882. ene ee 596,341 16,482 | 4,770 ipikelemey a gw oo uel) | DUE R LOH! 101,159 18,745 
1883 )°.. |e 806,069 27,462 8,086 | -L S83 Sea ieee eee § 033,293 115,530 | 48,721 
1884 2-2 eee 1,227,644 36,849 17,041 188435. bee cee 6,507,835 125,077 | 21,598 
188) 0 see eee 919,729 27,053 10,561 Hie ote IY ce” Myce aces de | 6,705,823 127,007 41,074 
1886.04 2 ee eee 836,552 21,680 1,876 i “1886 <8. can een ae ee 6,773,853 158,758 | 37,360 
1887 oh) ae er ee One 1,749,036 50,914 661 eee ce ievGeee, Eeone poumer Wa 7,132,779 148,306 | 109,607 
LSSS: 229 hae eee 2,060,814 57,849 19,407 Meticteteirs So frog By 7,981,152 165,799 | 44,194 
1889-2487.) re ea emer 2,522,173 72,009 117,770 ete MPO MEATS an mend) SP Ubmsyrrsto la) | 212,948 | 45,222 
1890 he ere ee 3,584,598 92,051 78,093 1890). a a A OG AS Ge 292,494 165,279 
189) 6 eae ee 3,826,686 113,947 50,642 18912 ees Se Lee 15,935,189 306,680 101,847 
MONTANA. WASHINGTON. 
YEARS. Risks Written. Premiums | Losses Paid. YEARS. Risks Written.) Premiums | Losses Paid. 
| Received. | Received. 
| erated seam bee i 3 oe SS = eg a ke - 
1880 See Pea $1,626,682 $29,918 | $7,506 1880. 5 aint Be awe $1,907,707 | $42,042 $28,570 
1881s oe ae ee 3,115,272 60,164 7,371 EA Reed ER rs ae oe 2,527,878 55,892 43,167 
bee Mon 13) ot 5,495,062 115,415 18,449 Neild ote Poe Piers ee NR oe! Z 3,969,701 | 81,386 — 125,684 
ifeehees ioe ost oh. A 7,877,202 164,927 | 34,857 iit cL S83". 5 cn es gee 5,154,316 122,499 | 67,846 
1884. ee eee 9,470,251 220,254 | 44,707 1884 ne et See ee 7,215,201 182,858 | 134,242 
Ufeletiets fe By ks bene Ot 10,567,870 | 258,460 | 167,367 iisteliy @ 9G a b 6 on 5 ||, — dindlelllxtel) 212,018 115,953 
18868 eee 11,842,515 | | 301,586 179,984 T8863 ae x ee a eee sane 238,386 103,542 
1887 ee eee er eee 15,067,316 | 331,670 | 130,629 1887 05 8 eee e460: Oe 344,156 158,862 
1888 Sea eee ep ae 16,381,479 | 381,370 | 147,735 |  LS887 92 2 Bang a eeers 16,253,251 | 447,504 288,551 
Rte May ho mca © a. a Mae 19,982,848 | 489,720 | 294,478 lieth Soma. 2 6 6) Sree ab | 997,804 3,619,902 
1890 Santee ee. ae) te: 23,216,948 534,050 | 150,251 Y 1890. cet os pe e078: 157 ie Gorey oe 869,259 
1891 a ee ee eee. 21,871,506" | 526,371 | 132,283 1891 2 3) eee 60,860,165 | 1,574,427 566,240 
| | | 
NEVADA. WYOMING. 
| 
YEARS. Risks Written. | Premiums | Losses Paid. || YEARS. Risks Written.| Premiums | Losses Paid. 
Received. | Received. 
1880 ss, gee) oe eouseTe $82,473 $83,776 1880S as ee ae $3,979,200 $58,420 $10,986 
18S 1 e50 5 eed eene 3,010,372 79,901 20,711 1981 ooo ice eee 4,072,030 54,425 6,378 
1882 <i ya ee ees 3,458,904 elo 7 19,174 LSS oni; ee ee eee 2,748,826 44,395 17,149 
1803 3 ee, Shek. ae, aes 5,960,207 93,542 | 44,496 tele reMine Ar neo 2,975,394 | 53,221 | 6,832 
1884 228 (A, See 4,370,754 115,682 | 61,514 1884 2@ See oe eee: 3,999,150 73,406 34,127 
1885 ¢., 3 = eee 3,905,034 101,219 | 22,410 1880, ee son eee 5,030,285 76,806 8,905 
1886 5 os | aetna 4,527,945 122,038 | 35,991 LS86 oS) ere eee 4,787,876 | 90,684 42,775 
18875 ta eee ee 4,752,766 128,143 | 17,614 ASS ao, a ee eae: 5,774,736 106,521 76,809 
1888. 0 2. Ss gle 498 4176 135,054 19,150 Dislelel ay GH a oa) 5,561,029 101,631 22,705 
18808 cates Pee 2 0762720 134,306 105,409 1889) 5. eon ees 5,653,524 105,901 34,008 
Ee i re a lay ss 118,522 40,204 18900 | eae fe sve 5,914,248 111,080 54,063 
1801 oe to eet en ars GCOS a6 129,609 44,700 1S0LUR* So See ee 6,678,206 127,516 46,373 
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Pacific Coast Fire Business—(Continued). 





*TOTAL BUSINESS OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 

















CALIFORNIA. 
YEARS. Risks Written. | R°™#UMS Losses Paid. 
| : z 
1871 . . . . . . ./|$190,150,420 | $1,603,976 | $1,307,336 
Svieeeee 2. Cs CU} 200,178,206 “4 2,988,511 832,185 
isis. «| Ce C | «L485545,589 1 3,149,050 771,018 
isi = (fl. «LS 45012026 3,118,353 758 3839 
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Paiva. © es | 200,964,659 3,433,004 1,110,344 
issue... « =|. 240,510,498 3,892,966 1,104,326 
Slee es b=) Oe, 121200 3,661,464 1,244,491 
1882... . =. . .| 208,401,352 | 3,905,253 1,598,864 
seme | | ete,0c0,c0L 4,078,166 1,663,805 
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ieee. . -. - «= .| 807,460,045 | 5,171,268 2,696,648 
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1888 350,688,320 | 6,018,773 3,065,649 
1889 . 361,892,951 | 6,196,021 2,941,854 
1890... . . =. .| 368,216,580 | 6,301,333 2,754,421 
Soles <<, |. 900,009,144 6,712,456 2,433,942 











YEARS. | Risks Written. ee Losses Paid. 
| | 

1871 > beh boo oo ao Ee OG $1,603,976 $1,807,336 
1872 ee ee ee ee 0517.8 COGMMEEO Sasol L 832,185 
GWBt we “a 6 6) 5 oo) oll HMM zoeatey) 3,149,050 771,018 
S74 a re Se (O12 026 3,118,353 758,339 
So Me ties o0.9420-045 3,581,436 1,092,535 
LS Cpe eee O50. Ooo liao 3,703,179 1,261,383 

1877 ee ee = ie e00l47 0,640 8,928,744 1,224,754 
1878 ee ee mere oS. Goo. Ua! 3,539 665 921 395 
1879 ee eee cS. 0047609 3,433 004 1,110,344 
iets) Sn on og on 4 0) AO PAY, 3,857,787 1,322,441 
1881 en er EOS 2174 404 4,211,861 1,442,143 
S82 Cee ee ee ee O07 DOU 905 4,655,058 2,048,840 
icity & 6 t «6 om | eedomlteta sh 5,196,721 2,282,972 
iNefeee en eo a TRO 5,930,267 2,103 863 
1885 Cae tte ee ee ale 640, 065,944. 9,917,188 2,636,077 
1886 sc a 6 ee coe a) BIST Ron b 6,698,501 3,421,086 
1887 ys -8 ve Co a 6 eo OR akon haul 7,009 ,985 2,834,113 
1888 yee ee ae | AB eer e oy 8,073,584 3,842,172 
S89 ee eee ee ee (400.076) Sil GO. 99 L.O50 7,867,785 
1500 ie OBS 7002500 10,193,588 4.337 ,211 


eG 6 6 te oe |) Pearl 10,848,825 4,082,171 








* The figures for 1871 to 1879 inclusive were taken from the California Insurance Report. 


THE CHINESE. 


ALIFORNIA was in the 
right position to catch 
a large Chinese popu- 
lation, and but for the 
restrictions thrown 
around immigration 
from that direction 
would have had a much 
larger number of them 
than it is agreeable for 
a Californian to contem- 
plate. As it is, many 
persons look upon them 
as a very undesirable 
part of the population 
and upon the Chinese 
quarter as a_ plague 
spot. But no descrip- 
tion of San Francisco, 
either as a city to dwell 
in or to insure property 
in, would be complete 

The census of 1890 gives the Chi- 





which omitted Chinatown. 
nese population of the city at less than 26,000, an increase 


of about 4,000 in ten years. In the whole State the Chinese 
population has decreased about 4,500 in ten years. The Chi- 
nese residents of the city are the hewers of wood and drawers 
of water to the white population. But they live in the Chinese 
quarter, which in San Francisco comprises a few blocks in the 
heart of the city, almost touching the handsome residences 
on California street. They are a community by themselves, 
with stores, theatres, restaurants, joss houses, and their own 
social life. It is not a life which would commend itself to the 
Caucasian, but we are told that not only in San Francisco, 
but elsewhere in Califorma, the Chinese are a very safe people 
to insure. Whether it is owing to the narrow quarters in which 
they live and the danger to life which fires would bring, or that 
John is afraid that he would stand no show to recover in a dis- 


puted case involving moral hazard, his risk is a good one and 
is readily taken by insuranee companies. 

It seems to us that whatever may be the future of the Chi- 
nese problem, or whatever may be the influence upon the cities 
of the Chinese population, it has wonderfully assisted in the 
past development of California and the Pacific Coast. The 
Chinese have been the domestic servants of California for many 
years ; they have been the market gardeners aud truck farmers 
of the entire coast, and have largely assisted in the railroad 
building and the other work performed by day laborers. There 
is on the part of Californians—some of them at least—a deep 
seated dislike of the 
Chinese which is in- 
comprehensible to 
Eastern men, but : 
which we should ee 
perhaps share with vor 
amore extended ac- 
quaintance. That 
dislike has been em- 
bodied in the legis- 
lation regarding im- 
migration and resi- 
dence, and has been 
the cause of the de- 
cline in number of 
the Chinese popula- 
tion. The census of 
1890 gives the num- 
ber of these people 
in the whole State at 
71,681, out of a total 
population of 1,208,- 
130; so that it will 
be seen the Chinese 
are less than 6 per 
cent. of the whole 
population of the 
State. 





ae 











BALCONY, CHINESE RESTAURANT, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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CONCLUSION. 


HE have said that this is not a book on 
a And yet 
as we come to the closing paragraphs of 
If it is 


not a book, it is rather long for a news- 


California or the Pacific Coast. 





the record our mind misgives us. 
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paper article. If it is not a book, the 
fact is due to the newspaper training 
which constantly keeps before the eye of the writer that 


’ 


imperative command from the sanctum, ‘‘ condense,” and not 
to the paucity of the materials. 

The fire underwriters of the Pacific Coast have indeed fallen 
upon a goodly heritage, ‘‘a good land and a large.” Within the 
memory of men not yet very old Alta-California was a Mexican 
and Spanish colony, peopled mainly with the Spanish mission- 
aries and their slaves, the natives, with a few Mexican farmers 
and rancheros. From that stage of civilization to the bustling 
communities, the small farms, the cities and the commerce of the 
present has been but a step in point of time, as it will be but a 
step more to the time when there shall be a population on the 
Pacific Coast as dense as that now found on the Atlantic sea- 
board. 

Which was the age of romance and of poetry, that or this? 
The novelist and the poet have idealized both the old and the 
new, and it must be admitted that the Pacific Coast, and espe- 
cially the state of California, furnishes abundant mental as well 
as physical food. 

Cosmopolitan as our whole country is, California outdoes 
all other sections in that respect. Into the old Mexican life 
same the restless Yankee, and with the discovery of gold was 
added the restless spirits from every land. In 1850 about one- 
fourth of the population was foreign born, in 1860 considerably 
more than one-third was foreign born, and in 1870 considerably 
more than one-half of the population was either foreign born or 


born of foreign parents. Since then the proportion of foreign 








born has very much diminished. The new squatters paid little 
heed to the ancient Spanish grants of land, believing in 
The simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power 
And they should keep who can. 

Sometimes they purchased the old grants and then fought 
for them afterward, but oftener they chose to ignore them al- 
together. It is but littlke more than twenty years since these 
land titles were settled. Desperadoes of all classes and nation- 
alities flocked to the new Eldorado. ‘To crown the confusion 
the United States, after taking possession of the land and open- 
ing a custom house, left it pretty much to itself. 

Out of these incongruous materials the inhabitants were to 
mold a State. The process was not altogether a pleasant one, 
and not unattended with personal risk ; but it has been done, 
and with the establishment of law and order has come material 
prosperity, have come homes and churches and schools and 
charities, and all that follows in the train of a Christian civiliza- 
tion. There is in it all plenty of material for the exaggeration 
of poetry and romance ; | 

Yet here, methinks, 
Truth wants no ornament; in her own shape 
Filling the mind by turns with awe and love, 
By turns inclining to wild ecstacy 
And soberest meditation. 

The underwriter’s part is that of soberest meditation, and to 
that meditation this Supplement to THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER 
leaves him, with all the good wishes of the holiday season 
from the writer to the Fire Underwriters of the Pacific Coast. 

And taking leave of the underwriters, let the reader with us 
take leave of San Francisco from a point which is, we believe, 
the most attractive one it has to offer to the eye. The rocks in 
the foreground, covered with a writhing mass of seals ; the Cliff 
House, whose broad piazzas give the nearest view of the seals 
and the rocks, and Sutro Heights, crowning all and overlooking 
all with a view outward on the rolling Pacific, make a picture 
that lingers long in the memory, and we place it here as a fare- 


well to the Golden Gate, to San Francisco and the Pacific Coast. 





SEAL Rocks, CLirF House AND SuTrRoO HeEIGuts. 
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AMERICAN CASUALTY 
a 


Public Liat INSURANCE 


Steam Boiler. | AND 


Gener Casa SECURITY CO. 




















4O Pine Street, New York. 


BEECHER, SCHENCK & CoO., 


General Managers. 



































Elevator Accident. CASHLGAPIEAW met 0) mete 1 000;000:00 
Automatic Sprinkler. ASSETS, - - - - OVER 2,000,000.00 
‘ . e 
General Accident. 
| Fidelity-Bonds. OFFICERS. 
e | 
WM. E. MIDGLEY, Pres. JOHN J. JACKSON, Sec. 
EDWARD AUSTEN, Ist Vice-Pres. RICHARD K. SHELDON, Treas. 
ROBERT SEWELL, 2d Vice-Pres. GEO. H. MORAND, Ass’t Sec. 
Oo Oo 1@) O Oo Oo Oo 
e =e 
pre 
DIRECTORS. 
\ EDWARD AUSTEN, Glencoe, Md. ROBERT SEWELL, New York. 
EDWIN F. ABELL, Baltimore. HENRY B. BEECHER, New York. 
Hon. A. LEO KNOTT, Baltimore. Wo. E. MIDGLEY, New York. 
JOHN M. LITTIG, Baltimore. HENRY W. SLOCuM, Brooklyn. 
JOHN B. MCDONALD, Baltimore. ARTHUR B. GRAVES, New York. 
HENRY A. PARR, Baltimore. JOHN H. FLAGLER, New York. 


E. C. CONVERSE, New York, 
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Ges you want Life Insurance, everybody 
does. The question is where to get the best. 


Did you ever hear of the SAFETY FUND SYSTEM?e 
It is operated exclusively by the HARTFORD LIFE 
AND ANNUITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF CON- 
NECTICUT. IS the SAFETY FUND PLAN THE BEST re 
Certainly! Whye We haven't space to tell you all the 
reasons. Here are some of. them: It is the best em- 
bodiment of the three fundamental principles of Life 
Indemnity — SECURITY, EQUITY, ECONOMY. Its 
SAFETY FUND furnishes ample and absolute security. 
Its low cost—only about one-half usual rates—exem- 
plifies its economic features. The liberal and_ fair 
conditions of its policy contract demonstrate its equity. 
FORTY THOUSAND policyholders, insured for Ninety 
Million Dollars, all testify to the popularity of this 
unequaled plan. Hadn’t you better become one of 
usc Now is the time. Send to the Company at 


Hartford, Conn., for particulars. 
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| Sun Insurance Office. 





LONDON 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1710 








THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Head Office: 63 Threadneedle Street, London, England. 
United States Branch: 54 Pine Street, New York. 








Assets, United States Branch, December 31, 1891, = = = = $2,510,368 
Liabilities, a ce o es = = - = 1,635,516 





PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT: 205 SANSOME ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 


WM. J. LANDERS, General Agent. 





GUARDIAN ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF LONDON. 











Head Office : Pacific Coast Department : 


rl Lombard Street, . London. 205 Sansome St., San Francisco. 














United States Branch : WIM Jet GAN DIAS; 


Boerne Street, . New York. | General Agent. 








ESTABLISHED, 1821. 


This Company has the Largest Paid Up Capital of any Company 
doing a Fire Business in the World. 


* 
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Ni ~ Hamburg-B 
Fire Insurance Company, | Fire Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK. ORGANIZED 1850. OF HAMBURG, GERMANY. ORGANIZED 1854. 
Cash Capital, - - - - - - - $500,000.00 = 
Reserve for all Liabilities, - - : - 1,902,401.04 
Net Surplus, - - - - - - - 320,783.59 | Assets in the United States, Jan. 1, 1892, - $1,218,525.18 
Losses Paid, over - - - - - - 16,000,000.00 | Aggregate Liabilities in the U. S., Jan. 1, 1892, . 914,590.34 
Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1892, - - - - 2,723,184.63 Losses Paidin the United States, over - - 7 500,000.00 
Se a Ss et ee ee 


A= ae en ee eee 
RUBD@ERES mii. @ Et seas 


GENERAL AGENT PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT. 


Harry C. Boyd, 


Special Agents, 
Chas. R. Thompson, 


415 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 





CAPITAL, $1,300,000.00 ASSETS, $3,726,320.39. NET SURPLUS, $831,830.84. 


NEW YORK 
UNDERWRITERS AGENCY. 


HANOVER anp CITIZENS Fire INSURANCE* COMPANIES, 
No. 34 Nassau Street, New York. 
ALEXANDER STODDART, General Agent. 


Agencies throughont the Western and Southern States. 


CESAR BERTMEAYLD, 
MANAGER FOR THE PACIFIC COAST, 
210 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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eee alts ere AN @ Fp 


Pavel ee A Omnis ey Ee ACCUMULATIONS, 


BUT 


WITH ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 


IS THE SPECIALTY OF THE 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 


ORF NEW oy ORK, 


AN “OLD LINE COMPANY” OF THE HIGHEST REPUTE FOR 


Financial Strength and Honest, Conservative Management. 





EXTRACT FROM SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31 1801. 


INCOME, > : : : ; : : ; : $1,640,468 .34 
PAID POLICYHOLDERS, : : : : : ; 1,105,410.12 
EXPENSES, INCLUDING ALL TAXES, : ; ; . : : 387,916.91 
rorAlL ASSETS, : : : , , : ; : 1,084,791 .27 
TOTAL LIABILITIES, 4 per een State ened ; : ; : : : 463,538 . 67 
Meme LUS;  . : : : : : ; : : : : 621,252.60 


$261.77. NeEtT EB care TO EACH $100.00 Net LIABILity. 
CASH CAPITAL, : ‘ x : F ; , : : : $100,000.00 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS advocates insurance for protection only, as dis- 
tinguished from insurance with investment or speculative features added, and while it 
writes all approved forms of insurance upon terms specially 
favorable to the insured, it is to-day 


The Leading Exponent of Life Insurance at Lowest Rates Consistent with Safety. 


A SYSTEM WHICH IS STEADILY GROWING IN THE ESTEEM OF THINKING, INTELLIGENT MEN. 


As shown by the last published report of the New York Insurance Department, the average net 





premiums for each $1,000.00 of insurance of the Provident Savings are . : : , . $18.49 
Average net premiums of all other companies, . : . : ; : : ; , ; . $40.91 
INSURANCE WRITTEN IN 1891, . ; ; ; : fc : AE : $16,200,605.00 
INSURANCE IN FORCE, : : A ; ' 5 : - . ; 5 69,676,446.00 





SHEPPARD HOMANS, PRESIDENT AND ACTUARY. 
WILLIAM E. STEVENS, SEcRETARY. CHARLES E. WILLARD, Sup’r AGENcIEs. 


Mome Office, 29 Broadway, New York. 


ALLEN & PRATT, 328 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, General Agents for California and Oregon. 
C. S. TOURTELLOT, 301 California Building, Tacoma, General Agent for Washington. 
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German-American Insurance Company 


OFS TNE AW Se Oise 


JAMES A, SILVEY, 
2d Vice-President and Secretary. 


E. OELBERMANN, 
President. 


GEO. T. PATTERSON, 
3d Vice-President. 


JoHN W. Murray, 
Vice-President. 





GEO. H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent Pacific Department, 


435 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 








Statement January I, 1892. 


ASSETS ea 


Description. Market Value. 


$1, 410,988.00 


Par Value. 


$1, 312,784.17 United States, New York City and Brooklyn City Bonds, 








200,000.00 St. Louis, Portland, Ore., Atlanta and Nashville City Bonds, 21 3,500.00 
1,427,000.00 Railroad Bonds, : : f 1,590, 107.00 
1,014,150.00 Railroad Stocks, . : 1,497,931.00 

73,175.00 New York City Bank Stocks, , 121, 365.00 
130,000.00 New York City Gas Companies’ Stocks, 140, 250.00 
50,000.00 Standard Oil Trust Stock, 84, 500.00 
100,000.00 Western Union Telegraph Caan Stone 8 3,750.00 
$4, 307, 109. 17 $5, 142, 391.00 

Cash in Banks, $75,946.25 

Cash in Trust Companies, 323,024.57 

Cash in Office, : 5, 330.68 

Cash in hands of Deparment Managers : 16,467.22 

Gross Premiums in hands of Agents, 232,037.45 

Premiums in course of Collection at Home Difice 79,818.28 
Accrued Interest, 4, 187.00 736, 817.45 


TOTAL ASSETS, 


Unearned Premium Recon 





$2, 209, 234.42 


$5, 879,208.45 


Losses in course of Adjustment, 340,611.59 
Commissions and other Liabilities, 73,973.01 
Capital Stock, $1,000,000.00 3,623,819.02 


Surplus beyond all Liabilities, 





$2,255,389.43 
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FLOM FE. 


Insurance SOFT OER of New York. 











SEVENTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT Ves wy 





Cash Capital, . $3,000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund, : ; : ‘ : . : : : 4,117,657 .00 
Unpaid Losses, . : ‘ ‘ ; : i 7355342 .82 
Unpaid Re-Insurance and Gomes on ateoliceied Betas : ‘ ‘ 227,249.92 
Metssurplus, -. : : : : : : : ; : T,290,390.26 
CASH ASSETS, ; ; : $9,370,640 00 
Total Losses Paid, ‘ $545,472,441.20 
DANIEL A. HEALD, ~ President, 
J. H. WASHBURN, St vice Predidenta, W. L. BIGELOW, | secretaries. HJ: BERRISy barcwieocnsm ae 


E. G. SNOW, Jr., T. B. GREENE, A.M. BURTIS, ! 





AIRC ROOARG dy MAGILL, General Agent, 


Pacific Department: 221 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


fee COIN EX 


Insurance Company, of Martford, Conn. 














Carpirat, $2,000,000.00 Losses Pain, $29,027,788.02 Assets, January 1, 1892, $5,676,386.79 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1892. 





(ash. Capital, . : ; : ; : : ; ; E : $2,000,000.00 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses, . , z : : : : , : 391,242.30 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, : ; : , : : : - 1,950,683 .68 
Net Surplus, : : : ; ; ; ; : : 1,334,460. 81 
Total escte: : ; . $5,676,386.79 
D. W. C. SKILTON, President. J. H. MITCHELL, Vice-President. CHAS. E. GALACAR, 2d Vice-President. 
GEO. H. BURDICK, Secretary. JOHN B. KNOX, Ass’t Secretary. 





Poalele eee vo G lie General - Agent, 


Pacific Department: 221 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Good Agents Union Mutual |_ife 


Wanted for the Pacific Coast. 


Insurance (Company 


Apply to THORNTON CHASE, SUPERINTENDENT OF AGENCIES, 
Rooms 18, 19 & 20, 
419 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE. CO. 


OF MARTFPORD, CONN. 








on the 








JAMES NICHOLS, PresIDENT. E. G. RICHARDS, SEcRETARY. 
B. R. STILLMAN, AssISTANT SECRETARY. 








WESTERN DEPARTMENT. PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. S. JAMES, General Agent. GEORGE D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t General Agent. GEORGE W. DORNIN, Ass’t Manager, 
Lo Office, 174 La Salle St., Chicago. Office, 409 California St., San Francisco. 








GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE CO, 


62 & 64 William Street, corner Cedar Street, New York. 








STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1892. 


Cash Capital, $1,000,000.00 





Reserve for Re-Insurance, : z : : : ; 5 P : : 1,115,328.32 
Reserve for Losses and other Claims, : ; ; ; , ; : : 142 237.84 
Net Surplus, . ; : : : : . X 5 : : ; : 913,959.62 
$3,171,525.78 
HUGO SCHUMANN, President. FR. VON BERNUTH, Vice-President. GEO. B. EDWARDS, 2d Vice-President. 
CHARLES RUYKHAVER, Secretary. GUSTAV KEHR, Ass’t Secretary. 





GUTTE & FRANK, General Agents, 308 California Street, San Francisco. 


ALTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF MARTFORD, CONN. 
The Largest Company in the World Writing both Life and Accident Insurance. 








: THE ASTNA LIFE issues policies under every approved formof Life, Term, Endow- 
Hon. MORGAN G. BULKELEY, Pres't. ment and Accident Insurance. Its rates are lowerthan most companies. It has during the 


past eighteen years given its insured constantly increasing dividends—uniform results given 
by no other Life Insurance Company. 
CASH CAPITAL, = $1,500,000 THE ASTNA LIFE adheres strictly to its characteristics of rigid economy, absolute 
2 5 security, prompt payment of claims, and fair dealing with all. It gives the best possible 
results under its policies, and there is nothing valuable in the business the AXYTNA LIFE 
Assets, January 1, 1892, $37, 397,238.05 || does not furnish. 
: THE ee Semele POLICIES give indents epee ore was of aoe 
s njury, suchas Sprains, Dislocations, Broken Bones, Cuts, Bruises, Gun Shot Wounds, Kicks 
LIABILITIES, January I, 1892, 3 1, 395,228.48 and Bites of Animals, Burns and Scalds, Drowning, Stroke of Lightning, &c. 
THE AXTNA LIFE issues Accident Tickets covering $3,000 in case of Accidental Death, 


‘ and $15 weekly indemnity for Disabling Injuries. 
SURPLUS, January I, 1892, 6,002,009. 0 te Agents Wanted at all points where the Company is now actively represented. 








JOHN H. STEVENS, Manager Accident Department. J. E. MEYERS, General Agent. 
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Cash Capital, Cash Assets, 


January 1, 1892, 


$10,65,9,139.00 


1819. 


$4,000,000.00 


INCORPORATED 





For a period of SEVENTY-TWO YEARS this Company has occupied the position of the 
LEADING AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 





LARGEST CASH CAPITAL, LARGEST CASH ASSETS And LARGEST CASH INCOME 
OF ANY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY IN AMERICA. 


Losses Paid since Organization (73 years), $68,719,000.00 


GEO. C. BOARDIIAN, General Agent, 


T. E. POPE, Ass’t Gen’! Agent, 
LOUIS MEL, 


Bic SMOHEISON, Office, No. 514 Galifornia St, San Francisco. 


Special Agents and Adjusters. 








-ESTABLISHED 1852. 


THE LANCASHIRE INSURANCE CO. 


MANCMESTER, ENGLAND. 
GEORGE STEWART, - - GENERAL MANAGER FOR THE COMPANY, 


HEAD OFFICE, UNITED STATES, 25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


MM reateimcormcd 1 tier mi Cem States. 210) US Ose eri een ee ore nates eniais, ete auia AGL olaler ov aa Me a eianien sielesvasielere/aeis= = -WeniesneGdcdenie P25SG05752.07 
Total Expenditures £ eé sé ei one teats erilcus chet sca te tpadtee sau. scaalehoiilajca tet 4 Sous icpisiehca eo uctetiuies ca a hag et 58,967:87 
Total Premium in the United States to Jamuary 1, 1892...... 0.0... ce ccc cee tet ete ee ee sees ees. 20,400,573.00 
Total Losses Paid ‘ Ss We Me S$ SS aa hy ee eerie, cass kr Sete en eee be s2. 3 79.00 


E. LITCHFIELD, Unirep States Manacer. DAN WINSLOW, Assistant MANAGER. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE PACIFIC COAST: 
MANN & WILSON, NorRTHEAST CORNER CALIFORNIA AND SANSOME STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 


Lhe Connecticut 


ey Pulte dV ool aN CLO COM RA Nae 


OF HARTFORD. 














CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 ASSL 1S, 20.9 2,220:2 5 





ROBT. DICKSON, Manager, San Francisco, Cal. 
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AMERICAN FIRE - - 
== ===] " INSURANCE Ga 


Office, Company's Burlding, 























j08 and 310 Walnut Street 





PHILADELPHIA. 
Thomas H. Montgomery, 
President. i oa 
Chas® P= Perot 
eee CASH CAPITAL, . . . $50Gfegeram 


Richard Maris, 


Secretary and Treasurer. 


Wm. F. Williams, ers 
FS pene, and all other Claims, . 2,286,388.25 


Reserve for Re-Insurance 


Wm. J. Dawson, Surplus over all Liabilities, 307,152.28 


Secretary Agency Department. 
= o —>——_+— 


++ « Divectors ++: 


Thomas H. Montgomery, Charles P. Perot, TOTAL ASSETS, JANUARY I, 1892, 


Israel Morris, Joseph E. Gillingham, 


Pemberton S, Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, 


Alexander Biddle, Charles S. Whelen, S () 5 @: © 
5 
Edward F. Beale, Jr. ) ty 542 

















General eAgents ‘Pacific Coast, 


BROVVN CGRHAIGeCese@s 


508 and 510 California Street, San Francisco. 
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Phenix [nsurance Company, 


Seo ROGMNE SIN, SINE VV YORK, 


Organized 1853. 


Losses Paid since Organization Exceed $42,000,000.00 





PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 


510 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


BROWN, CRAIG & CoO.), cenerat acents. 


bb _b_ hhh 44444444 44S 


ss. THEPENNSYLVANIA ™ 


FIRE INSURANCE COPIPANY. 





INCORPORATED 1825. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Office: No. 510 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


(Opposite Independence Square). 
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JOSEPH D. POTTS. 


BROWN, CRAIG & CO,, 
GENERAL AGENTS PACIFIC COAST, 
508 & 510 California Street, San Francisco. 
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1794.— Oldest Insurance Company in Hartford.—1892. 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARIFORD, CONN. 
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ASSETS: si0 ge a ae SURPLUS : 


More than Five Times the Amount of Its Capital. Double the Amount of Its Capital. 


Surplus to Policyholders, $3,802,339.94. 


MORE THAN TWENTY MILLIONS OF LOSSES PAID. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 & 128 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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